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LETTEE OF SUBMITTAL. 



Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, Z?. C, October 21, 1907. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the act of incorporation of the American His- 
torical Association approved January 4, 1889, I have the honor to 
submit to Congress the annual report of the Association for the 
year 1906. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Charles D. Walcott, 

Secretary, 
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ACT OF mCOEPORATION. 



enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Vidted States of Ajneriea in Congress asseinhled., Tliat Andrew D. 
White, of Ithaca, in the State of Xew York; George Bancroft, of 
Washington, in the District of Cohimbia; Justin Winsor. of Cam- 
bridge, in the State of Massachusetts; William F. Poole, of Chicago, 
in tlie State of Illinois; Herbert B. Adams, of Baltimore, in the State 
of Maryland ; Clarence W. Bowen, of Brookl^ii, in the State of New 
York; their associates and successors, are hei*eby created, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a body corporate and politic by the name of the 
American Historical Association for the promotion of historical 
studies, the collection and pivservation of historical manuscripts, and 
for kindred purposes in the interest of American history and of 
history in America. Said Association is authorized to hold real and 
personal estate in the District of Columbia so far only as may be 
necessary to its lawful ends to aji amount not e^xcecding five hundred 
thousand dollars, to adopt a constitution, and make by-laws not in- 
consistent with law. .Said Asst>ciation shall have its principal olfice 
at Washington, in the District of Columbia, and may hold its annual 
meetings in such places as the said incorjjorators shall determine. 
Said Association shall report annually to the Secretan^ of the Smith- 
sonian Institution concerning its proceedings and the condition of 
historical study in America. Said Secretary shall communicate to 
Congress the whole of such reports, or such portions thereof as he 
shall sec fit. The Regents of the Smithsonian Institution are author- 
ized to permit said Association to deposit its collections, manuscripts, 
l>ooks, pamphlets, and other material for history in tlie Smithsonian 
Institution or in the National Museum at their discretion, upon such 
conditions and under such rules as they shall prescribe. 
[Approved, Jniuiary 4. tS8fl.] 



LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Washington, D. C, July 2, 1907. 
Sir : I have the honor to transmit herewith the annual report of the 
American Historical Association for the year 1906. 
Respectfully, 

A. Howard Clark, 
Secretary of the American Ilisto-rical Association, 

The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Washington, D. O. 
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OONSTITXTTION. 



T. 

The name of this Society shall be The American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

II. 

Its object shall be the promotion of historical studies. 

III. 

Any i>erson approved by the executive council may become a mem- 
Ijer by paying $3; and after the first year may continue a member 
by paying an annual fee of $3. On payment of $50, any person may 
Itecome a life mcml>cr, exempt from fees. Persons not resident in 
the United Slates may be elected as honorary or corresponding mem- 
bers, and be exempt from the payment of fees. 

IV. 

The officers sluill Iw* a presideiu, two vice-presidents, a secretary, 
a corresponding secretary, a curator, a treasurer, and an executive 
council consisting of the foregoing officers and six other members 
eU»oted by the Association with the ex-presidents of the Association. 
These officers shall be elected by ballot at each regular annual meeting 
of the Association. 

V. 

The executive council shall have charge of the general interests of 
the Association, including the election of members, the calling of 
meetings, the selection of papers to be read, and the determination 
of what papers shall be published. 

VI. 

This constitution may l)e amended at any annual meeting, notice 
of such amendment having been given at the previous annual meeting, 
or the proposed amendment having received the aj)proval of the 
executive council. 



AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Organised at Saratoga, N. T., September 10, 1884. Incorporated by CongreM January 4, 

1889. 



OmCEBS ELECTED BECEMBEE, 1906. 



PRESIDENT : 

JOHN FRANKLIN JAMKSON, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Carnegie Institution of Waakinototi. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
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Professor, Yale University. 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph. D., LL. D., 

Professor, Harvard University. 

SECRETARY AND CURATOR: 

A. HOWARD Or-ARK. A. M., 
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CORRii:SPONDINU SECRETARY: 
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TREASrRER : 
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J30 Fulton street. New York. 

EXECUTIVE council: 

In addition to nbove-nanied officers. 

(Pic-Presldeiits.) 

ANI>REW DICKSON WHITE, L. H. D., LL. D., 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

JAMES SCHOULER, LL. D.. 

lioston, Mass. 

JAMES BURRILL ANGELU LL. D.. 

President University of Michigan. 

GEORGE PARK FISHER. D. D.. LL. D., 

ProfcHftor, Yale University. 

HENRY ADAMS. LL. D., 

Washington, D. G. 

JAMES FORD RHODES, LL. D., 

Boston, Mass. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL. D., 

Boston, Mass. 
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HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL. D., 
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GEORGE P. GARRISON, Ph. D., 

Professor, University of Texas. 

REUBEN G. THWAITBS, LL. D., 
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tJOUN JAY, LL. D., 1880-1890. 
tWU.LlAM WIRT HENRY, LL. D.. 1800-01. 
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tM(»SES COIT TYLER. I^ H. D.. LL. D., 18I»7-IIK«». 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. LL. D.. 180O-10OO. 
tHERBERT BAXTER APA.MS, Pn. D., LL. D., iyof>-1001. 

ALFRED THAYER MAHAN. D. C. L., LL. D.. 1»(H*-1001. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION." 



By rHARi.E» n. Haskinh. r\>rr«*8|»on«lliiK Sooretary. 



The report of the aiiimni inwtiug of the Arnorioim Ifisloricul 
Association represents onl^' u part of the work which the AsMxiatiiin 
is doing, in aeeorthmce with the terms (if its act <»f incorptiratiun hy 
Congress, for " the promotion of lustorioal stiidias. the eolleetion and 
preservation of historieai niannstM'ipts, and for kindred jnirposes in 
the interest of American history and history in America/* The 
Association maintains commissions on historieai mnnnseripts and 
public archives; it offers prizes for historical monographs; it en- 
deavors to bring togiHher and assist the various State and local 
historical societies and to offer through special committees expert 
advice on the organization and methods of historical instnictton; 
and it publishes each year, in ad4litioii to the proceedings of its meet- 
ings and tlie reports of its commissions, an important historieul 
jonrnal. the American Histori<'al Keview. The nntninl meeting 
affords a clearing-house fur ihesi* varied forms of wctivity, us well ns 
nn opportunity for conference and personal nc*]unintanre ; hut the 
greater part of the Association's work lies outside of tlu*se nnvlings, 
hi the organized lal)ors of its ofrice!"s and ct»minittees curried tm 
throughout the j'ear in all parts of the United States, 

Tn pui-suance of its established practice of meeting in the East, in 
the West, and in Washington in triennial rotation, the American 
Historical Association held its annual meeting of lSK)(i in Providence, 
n. I., from Decen»l>er 2^, to 20. The American Economic Association, 
tlie American Political Science Association, the Bibliographical 
Society of America, the American Sociological Society, and the New 
England History Teachers* Association held meetings at the same 
time and place. Two hundred and eighty niend)ei"s of tlie American 
Historical Association registered at the headquarters, and doubtless 
many more were in attendance at one or more of the sessions^ 

• Pnr n fiiUfr nrooiinr of tlip Providence mwUni;. we tti« Araertcao Hlittorktil ReTl«w, 
April. UMt;. 

2t 
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partly 
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L', like tliosi- rif utluT rrooiU nu'ctings, consisted 

devoted to the readinja: of set pajjers and partly of 

Ionics connected wit!i the oriranization of historical 
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activities and the \York of historical instruction. The opening session, ^ 
a joint ses-sion with the American Ec(monjic Association, was occu- H 
pied with tlic presidential adih'csse.s of the two associations. Presi- 
dent Jeremiah W. Jenks, of the American Economic Association, ^ 
chose as his subject ** The Modern Standard of Business Honor,"* and ^M 
President Simeon E. Baldwin, of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, spoke on the theme " Relifjifin Still the Key io History." Botli ^A 
addresses have since l)een f)uhlishe<l." H 

At the session of Tlinrsday mornin<j; th(> papers eenten'd about the 
Kennissance, lakinii: the term in its widest sen^e. Prof. George L. 
Burr dealt with the reactionary infliieno* of the Protestant leaders 
of the sixteenth rentnry in the itiidter of rt'lipions tolerjince. Prof. 
Dana C\ Jfunro, of the University of \Vis<*onsiiu discussed the nature 
of the Renaissance of tlie twelfth century, one side of which was 
admirably illustrated by a study of TTildelM»rt of Lavardin as a 
humanist rcjnl by Mr. Henry OslHjrn Taylor, of New York City. 
Both these jjapers are printed in this volume. Miss TiOinse Ropes 
Ijoomi-^, of Cornell TTniversity. criticised the conventional view of 
the preeminent influeuce of Greek studies in (he Itiiliiin Renaissance j 
of the fifteenth centniy, maintaining that iht". Hellenism of the early fl 
liumanist^ was essentially superficial;'^ anil in the discussion which ~ 
followed Prof. James Harvey Robinson, of Columbia, and Prof. ' 
Paul Yan Dyke, of Princeton, nrped that the Renaissance was part H 
of a lonp: tlevelopment, reachin;»: well back into the ^fiddle A^^s 
rather tlian an abrupt revival of classical culture in the fifteenth ^ 
century. ^M 

Thur>fbiy afterncmn was devoted to a joint session with the New 
England Histtvry Ti'at^hers'* Associalioii, dt!Vot*M] (o the prewntation 
and discussion of the report prepared by the Committee of Eight of 
the American Historical Association upon the historical curriculum 
in elementary schools. The report and the discussion are printed on 
subsequent pages of this volume. 

Tlnirsday eveiiino: a joint ses-sion with the Anjcricari E(V>noniic 
Association dealt will) to[>ics of economic history. Bid>euf's place 
in the history of socialism was considered by Prof. Ulys.ses G. Weath- 
erly, of the University of Indiana, anil Prof. Edwin E. Gay, of 
Harvard,*-' led a discussion of recent theories concerning the stages 

<• President JeokM'ii tn tbe PabUcatloos of the AmerlcBD Gcnnomic AuoclatloD, Presi- 
dent nnldwin's In the AroerlrnD intttorlcHl llcvli'w. .iHimnry. ino". 

*M|Ps I.fMtmia'R paper in prlnlcd In Tht- Ami'ri»*»n lUwinrlciil Hi-vU-w. January, 1008. 

'' I'rofi'MHtii* iiAy'n pupor and Hu- diHCtiKKlon nrc MiiniiiiHrlzfd in the rul>Uc*ariuiift nf the 
Atneiicaii Gconomk* AnHOrlntion fur 1007. 
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'Monomic development, pointing out particularly the limitations 
of the widely accepted theory of Biicher. 

Friday morning two conferences were held, full reports of which 
may be found i>elow. One, dealing with the sequence of college 
courses in history, was presided over by Prof, Max Farrand, of 
licland Stanford University, and consisted mainly of a statement of 
the exi>erience of teachers representing a considerable variety of insti- 
tutions and points of view. The other conference, directed by Prof. 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh. of the State Ilistoncal Society of Iowa, 
was; a gathering of the representatives of State and local historical 
societies. Two subjects were discussed, problems relative to the care 
and pre-servation of public nrciiives and the marking of historic 
sites, the discussion in each case bringing out what was being done 
by the national association and by representative local agencies in 
these branches <if local activity. 

The two i*emaining sessions were devoted to papers upon topics 
of general American history. Friday evening Miss Susan M. Kings- 
bury njade an instructive comparison, drawn from her studies in 
preparing the edition of the company's records, recently published 
by the Library of Congress, of the Virginia Company with other 
trading companies of it> time." Prof. Barn^tt Wendell, of Harvard, 
analyzed tlu* three vsirirties of New Fngland rharacter represented 
by Massarhusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, and endeavored 
to suggest an explanation for the divergent types. Mr. Georgia !>. 
Beer, of New York City, read a paper, printed l>elow, on the new 
colonial policy of Great Britain l)etween ITCO and 1765, a portion of 
the elaborate study he is preparing upon the British policy in reIatiot» 
to the American colonies; and Prof. C H. Van Tyne, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, treated the question of sovereignty in the 
^Vmerican Revolution upon the basis of a careful examination of 
the contemporary evidence.'^ 

Saturday morning Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, spoke on the impressment of s<»iimen ])receding 
the war (»f 1812, and Prof, p]dward Channing, of Iliirvard, treated, 
from the point of view of a more human interpretation of the man, 
certain disputed episodes in the life of William Penn. Prof. Evarts 
B. Gi'e<Mie, of the University of Illinois, sketchcil the life of a typ- 
ical German-American leatler, Gustav Koemer, of Illinois. Some 

pects t}f the Knglish hill for the admission of Kansas were treated 
Prof. F. II. IIodd<n*, of the Univei'sity of Kansas, and Prof. 
Janins A^ Woodburn, of the University of Indiana, i-ead the con- 
cluding pap€r on the attitude of Thaddeus Stevens toward the 



"Thp paper In printed In tli« prrnctit volame. 

•rrlnri-d In the .\inorlcan Ulstorlcol Review, April. 11M)7. 
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conduct of Ih*' civil wuv. l^oth ihest^ |)ttpers, iis well us Professor 
Chanuing's, are printed below. 

Tii« pfDceediugs of the bu>intfss meeting of Friday uftenioon are 
given in detail below. They show that the various committees and 
tiominissions have been actively at work Uurintr the past year, and 
that the finances of the Association are in excollcut oonditiou, ulthough 
the nnniial income is barely sufficient to meet the increasing demands 
for expenditure. 

MINI'TES OF THE BUSINESS MEETINiJ OF THK AMERICAN HISTORI- 
CAL ASSOCtATION. IlKLO IX ROf'KKFKT.LKK ITALL. imOWX IXI- 
VKUSITY. rUOVIDKNCK, K. I.. AT rt.lMl P. M» DWKMnKl: 'JS, IJMKI. 

rre«l(lent RnMwiii in thf clinir. 

Oil hchiiir of till' CnuiH'U tlit' (•<>rre8|>i>intlnK ft^rHnr>' ie|KirteiI Ihnt th** 
<'ouiicU liJul lu'Iil » iiiwHiiiiLC In N*'w York. NnveinlMT It't. l!K>ii. niid twn nic*'Ihii!S 
111 r*nivldence. IHM'i'iiilier 27 iiih! l^s, niwl llmt iit these iiitt»tinjrH rpi»i)rtH lm<l Ih^ii 
received nnd oon»UI«*re«I fnmi various oommlltecs nud c<mitniw«l<mK of tbe 
Assorlntlon. and ilie iisiiiil npproprlatlous made for the coiitiutmtlnn of ih<? 
work duriii); the (.-omln^ yenr. 

Tlie Cnnncil nlRt> n>|Kirtod that ft had Riven ennsidernblo nttention to the 
protjleniB oonnet'teil with tht? Assoclntion's pnbHoatloiiw, and parlh'Ulflrly to the 
rendJUMtiiieiits iifCPHSJiry berniiKf of the rntthijr down of the Cnn^resalonnl 
appropriation fur thi» AKsocIiitlon's prlntlim to $rt.(tOO.a 1'nder the npproprla- 
tlon for the eurront tiscnl year the Asstwhitlon has been able to print the full 
<KlItkni of Volume I of tlif r<'in»rt for V.HKi. but will have at Uh dlsi>«>wil only 
100 copies of Volume II, which \n now In press. The (^)uncU accordingly 
arrunK**d to prliit at Tlu» AswM'latlon's cximmiw cnoti}:!! addttlonal copies of 
Volume I in sur^ply members whi» rotdd uot tiu provldeil out of tlie 2,000 <HipteSi 
avnilnble. but ns the AswKMntion's resources do not i*ermlt It to w»ru?v enough 
cuples lit Volimie M for imttultfiiis distribution tn memherR* the Pouncll deeldetli 
to notify each luoiulior that if iw desires he may procure a copy of this volume 
at cost from Ihi' Publlr Printer. Tin- Conncll also reiMutod that It had found 
It necessary to rtMrriiiinlzi' tlu* Cnnunllttv on I'titiltcatloiis so as to iiichulc tht» 
chairmen of ]ttc three coinn)Ittecs nliich funilrfh the greater part of tin* iriat*M-lal 
fur the annual voliuii*', and t*> liistru't tlie fuiiiudttce to consider cjircfnlly the 
amount and dlstrlbuthm of a[mco In the nnnunl ivport, {*o as to bring the costj 
of tht! rei»ort within the amount npprtiprinted by Congress. 

On recomnuMidaflou of the Council, the Assoclntlon elected to bonoraryj 
mcrmbershl[i Mr. James Brycv. 

Oil rccnnnni-ndallnn of tin* Council, the AsMociatlon voted to hold the meetlni 
of 1[>07 in Madiwon, Wis., and thr mcetlnjr of 1008 In Itlchmond. Va.. with one' 
day's session in Washm^^tou, provldeil satisfactorj' arrannt-ments can be made 
with the rsillroads for ratcH from Wanhln^rtou. 

The report of the treasurer and aiKlItiuK committee was rc»ceiveil and ac- 
cepted. 

The secretary of the Pacific Coast Branch reported u]k)u the work of the 
pjuific I'oast Hranch for the iiaat year, and i»artlcularly v\ixn\ the third nnnuat^ 
meetinfr held at Portland. Ore^:.. Novend>er 30 to December 1. 

'i'he rhalrmun of thi? Historical Manuscripts Comudssion rejwrted that wheaj 
he tiK)k otllce a year ago the prejiaratlou of the diplomatic archives of tht 
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■ Ity the Aundry ilvll npproprliitlon act of March 3. IftO". this bnM U-en h)crfa!i«'d to3 
|7,0U0 for tUtf easuinte fiscal year. 
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Hepnblic of Texns for [luhllrnlton wun unnniBbeil. Tbe pnymc^ntfl for copying 
and for other elerienl aid required by tbis enterprlw. already l>egim with the 
precodtDfc cbiitniiaii. hiul coiiKunied the entire appropriation for the year l!KKt. 
It had therefore not l)een pnictionble for the present commission to take any 
further steps Involving exj»endittire. For this renson. and be<*niise it ren)ained 
uucfrtuUi. even iu November uud December, whether this great niUBH of valu- 
nt»Ie Texan material would or would not be ready for presentation In connection 
with the present rei>ort, nu other diicuuientary material had been editeti for 
pntillcatUni. 

The cTialnnan of the Public Archlvoa Couimiaslon reixtrtc*! that the commit- 
ter had prepared for publication In tbe re|tort for 1(KnI reiM»rtH relatlne to the 
Stale nitri Ifwal archives of Arlcansan. California, Connectlont. Delaware. CJe^ir- 
eia. '*hlii, 'IVniiesitee. VlrKlniii, and Went Vlreliila ; a blblio^rrapliy of the pub- 
llMusI niaterljil relatiiiK to the thirteen oriplnal States from the Ite^riimin^ t>f 
the t'tiliMtlal iK'Hoil to ITSfi, and a suniniarj* of recent le>:ishitlon l»y the Statea 
for fh*" rare and snpervlsion of State and Imiil jirchiv<*s. It luul jils<> arrnn^tNl 
for the eontlnuancr of tlic work of wMectlnK and copyinK do^-ninenta in Kiic- 
tsiil relrtllnq to Ainerlra, under the dinn^tlon of a HuiM'<»nnnltti'e of the Public 
krchlv<»R rominlHslon. of which Prof, ('luirles M. Andrews is chairman. 

Tbe Committee on the .lu»liu Winsor prize reix>rt»»*l Ihat four umnuscrlpta 
had l»een rwelveil for coni|ietltion In 1!HH'», two conilnr; from Southern States, 
• MiH from the West, uiid one fn>m the Kant, and that the ronindttee laid jiwardeil 
the prlKe to Miss .\nnle Ilelolw Aliol. of the Wonian's Collep' of nnltlniorp. fur 
her njouovrraph on "Tbe Hlrttory of Kvents resultlnj: iu Indian Consotidation 
Went of the Mlssts^tippi Ulvcr." The Aasociatlon votcil to adopt the committee's 
recnmmendatlon tbnt the prl*Ac be henceforth J^ISR) lnstf»ad iif $ltK>. and that It 
lie awanliil biennnlly, lM*Rlnnin(c with PMW. The Ass«K'latlon al»» votetl, on 
l!u» recommeiidutlon of the fonunitte*! on the Adams and Whisnr prizes, to di»« 
flue the areas to whieh these prtzeH refer as follows; 

For the -Justin Winsor prize, American history, by which Is m(*ant the his- 
tory of any of the British colfailes in America to 17S1 or other territories. o>n- 
llniMitiil or Insular, which huvo slnL-i* l»e«m acqulretl by the InlttKl States, aiut 
of indei>endent Uitlu .Vmerlcn. 

For the IIeri)ert Itaxter Adants prize, Rnropcati history, by which Is meant 
the history of Euro|K*. continentai. insular, or cfdonlni. exclnrlUiK continental 
Froneh Anierl«»a and Krllish America before 17.s:j. 

Brief re|M>rts were made by Ibe Btuird of Kdltors of Ha* .\iticrlnin HiBt<»rlcnl 
Review and tlie (Vmmlttee on Publications. 

Tbe Committee on Hibllotrraphy reiM»rtetl that process bad been made ujMm a 
check list of the chief collections of sourtres of Euroiwan history In .Vmerlcan 
libraries, and that this would doubtless he In print before the next meeting of 
tti«* AswMMatlon. 

The (ieiieral Committee reitorte*! that (lo-y Imd lu^'un n systematic Inquiry 
Into the marking of historic sites, which they planned to Hnlsh through the 
r^mdng year, but that they had not lic*'n a!»lc. tlirouirh lark I'f resiiurces. tu 
C(»xuplete tbe attempt tu cIuHsIfy the niembcrs of the Association according to 
tbe spoclai fields of work uimiu which they are enRa;;e<l. 

Tbe editor of the Original Xarratives of Early .American History reported 
thut two volumes of a series, the tlrst and third, had l>cen publlslied since the 
hist meeting of the AsH<M'iath)u, and tlmt tlur second of the series would appear 
Iu January or February. Volumes IV urul V are auuuuncod for the spring. 

The Committee of Eight on Histor>* in Kleuientary Schools rei>t»rte<l that they 
bud been actively engaged uik>u tbe preparation of a course of study in history 
for elementary »fbiM>ls, and exptvtod to have their final report In print before 
the (-b»se of lUOT. 
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The Committee od NomhmllonH, Messrs. A. C. McLiiuehlln, R I>. Stcvenaoi 
iinrt JiniH^s A. Woodbnm. prupuwMl ilu* lollnwlut; list ttf oiBivrs ft)r tbf wisulni 
3'«ir, for wbom the Secretary was InHtructod to cast the ballot of tl 
Association : 

President, J. Frankliu Janjeson. Waahln^on ; first vice-president. Oeorge 
Adams, New Hflven, Conn.; second vlce-presUlent. All>ert Biisbnell llnrt, CAm« 
briilKe. Mass.; secretary. A. Howard Clark. Smlthsonlau Institution. Washings 
ton; correspoiidhiff secretary, Charles U. Husklns, CuiuhrldKe, Mass.; treasurer, 
Clarence W. Rowen, New York. 

Executive Council: George P. Garrison. Austin, Tex,; Itenben <!. Tbwuites, 
Madtfton, Wis.; Cbarles M. Andrews, Rnlllmore. Aid.; James liiirvey Unblnsoi 
New York City; WortUlnifton C. Ford. Wasliliigton, !». C; William MacUonaU 
Providence, It. I. 

The followtue resolutions, proposed tiy a committee consisihig of Mr. Edmui 
8. Menny and Miss Florence K. Lendl>ctter, were unanimously adopted by 
Association : 

>\'bproaH. from the wide sweep of Interests discussed and frooi the larKe 
ntteudanco. rei)reflentinir even the most reuutte fMirtions of the T'nited States 
and Canada, this twenty-second annual nieetluK of the Aujerlcau Historical 
Association has been unusually successful, and 

When'as. nuicb of this mucccss has bi^on due to the energy and eflSclency of 
the otlicers ami riutuultttvs of the asM>i'i]itions, and es|>erlally to the geiieroi 
zeal of the friends lu Providence: Therefore. 1m? It 

Hcxolrrd, That the American Historical As-soclation tenders its hearty thanki 
to all, Individnnis and organizations, who have helfied to brinj^ atiout this greal 
Buccttss; In particular to President Fanrice, the faculty, and the cr)rporatlon oi 
Brown I'niverslty for their genenms hoHpllallty and tnnterial assistance: toj 
the local cnmmlttee «f arrangemeiilH. Willliim B. WctHlen, chairman, and Pro( 
Hi*nry H. Gardner, secretary; to the reception committee of ladles, and to Mra.!| 
Williiuii B. Weeden for courtesies extendwl to members of the Association; t( 
tiic management of the John Carter Brown Library, the trustees of the Rhod( 
iHliHid >^cliooI of Design, the lUn^li" Islnud Historical Soclely, tiie UnlversltyJ 
I'hil) of Prttvldence, the otlicerH iirid members of the Brown Vnion, of Broi 
T'niversity, and the h)cal uiembers of the Asaxrlation. for their cordiality ant 
heiirtlnesH in extending every possible courtesy and asslRtance; and lastly to tht 
officers of this Association for the faithful and eflicient performance of tbdi 
many tusks. 

Hrsotved, That we, the members of the .\merlcan Historical Association, Wni 
our large ho|K> more than fulfllled In the hcneflt which we linvG i-eeelved froi 
our Kojiiurn in the l>enevo]ent city, which has proved to us, as to Koger WUllami 
a Providence of g<wKl things. 

On behalf t^f the Coimcll the corresiKmdlng secretary announced the uppolnl 
ment of the folJowiug committees: 

ANNUAL COMMITTEES. 



Committee on Proornmme for the Tieenty-second AnntMl Meeting (Mndlson, 
1007).— A. L. P. Dennis, Charles H. Haskina, F. H. Uodder, Frederick J. Turner^ 
Andrew C. Mcljiughlhi, C. H. Vau Tyne. 

Joint Local Committee of ArrangementH for the American Uistoriral A/taoi 
tiou, the American Economic AnHodatinn. tfic Anictiran Political lenience Aitfu 
cifttion, and the American Sociological Sociflt/. — ^Burr W. Jones. Richard T, Elyi 
Carl H. Fish. IMna C. Munro, Paul 8. Kelusch, Edward A. Boss, K. G. Thwaitea,J 
WUlium F. VlUs. 
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Reception i'ummilttt' of /.flrfirj*.--Mn*. LiicIuh Fnlrdillil. Mrs. Williuin F. 
AIlMi. Miwj Ida M. TarbWI. 

Vonfvrmvf of titatc and Local Hintorital Societk'fi, — Frank H. Severance, 
cbalrmau; EvartH B. Greeue, stHrretary. 

HTAMDIKU CUUMITTEKS. COUU1S810NS. AND BOAUDB. 

Editors of the American Historical Rcvinc. — Andrew C. McT^ughUn, J. Frnnk- 
liii Jameson. William M. Sloano, Albert Bnsbnell Hart. (re«>rBe L. Burr (these 
Ave hold over), <kM»rj;e B. AdaniB, reelected for term eiidbiK January 1. 1913. 

IfiMtorital MotiusrriptH f*umm\HHvm, — J. l*Vanklin JaiiK^son, tilward (i. Bourne, 
l'*rMleri('k \V. Mticire. WorlhiuKton t'. Fonl. Thomas M. Ow(»ii, Jamea A. Wood- 
burn. 

t'ommittre oil the Justin Winnor Prize. — CImrles H. IIiill, F/lward I*. Oheyney, 
WIIMstou Walker, Kvarts B. (Jreene, J. }I. Tjilanr. 

*'tnnHtiH'i tifi the Ilrrhrrt Hn.t(rr .U/«rtr.H l^rizf. — t'harles OrusA, (ie«>rge L. 
liiirr. Vletor Coffln. John Martin VlniMnit, J«n»e» W. Tliinniiwin. (Durlru: the 
nbseiKv of ProfeMwr (Irow in Kuroi>e after June 1, 1!)»17, Trofessor Burr will 
act as clialrmnn of the cnmnjlttee.) 

Publir Ari'hit^rti ComintMMinn. — IltTUian V. Auieo, Horbert I*. OsKOod, Charles 
M. Andrews, r>nnl>ar Kowland. Uol>ert T. Swan, Ohirentv S. BrlRham, Carl R. 
FlHb. 

t'omntiltrc on BihUographu. — Brneat C. Richardson, A. P. C. Griffin, William 
C I-ane. W. H, Sieln'rl. V. 11. Paltslts. James T. Sh<»t\veU. 

Ctitninittrr nti PnhlivtiHonM. — William A. Uiuinlng:. Ilerninn V. Ames, A. How- 
ard Clark, Charles H. Hasklns. J. Frnukliii Janienon. Eru(»st C Riohnrdaon. 

Orm'nit Committer. — Bi»njaniln F. Hhauibaugh, Henry K, Bourne, Charles H. 
IlaHkUm, MIkk Kucj* M. Salmon. F. 11. IbMlder. F. L. Uiley, F. G. Younjf, Miss 
SiiKan M. Klnnshurj'. W. K. Uodd, Knrle W. lH>w, F. II. Sevonince. 

Vommitttr of fCitjUt. — J. A. Jamos. Hi-riry R Bourne. K- <\ Brmiks, Wilbur F, 
I Gonly, M!s4 MHl>eI HUI. Julius Sachs, Heury W. Thurston. J. H. Van Sickle. 
I Fitiaim- i'ummitt*r.—,\. II. I'>kels. IVter White. 

I l*be nieetlnt; udjourueit at 5 p. in. 

^^^ Charles H. Haskins, 

^^H Vorreapontting Secretary, 

Report of Clarence IP. Hotrvn. treasurer of the Ameriettu HiHtorical Ansoriation. 

RECBIlTfl. 
190S. 
Ik«^. 16^ Balance caih on hand 13.062.02 

i»oe. 

I)ec. IS. Receipts a» folhmx: 

2,433 annuul iJum, at %!i , 97. 2D9. 00 

1 onniint duea ^ 2.92 

1 bddud) (Ju« 3.06 

IJ auuuHl dues, at $a.lO 37. 20 

:; nnuiinl dnea, at f>t.lG 6.30 

1 nnnnni rtiiea ,__ 8.20 

1 annuul dues _« 8. 25 

1 unaunl due* *._ 4.00 

1 iinniinl ilue* — . - -,„„™--™„--^»_ I, TB 

4 life uiPin1)erHhlrM 'JDU. oa 

1 Ilff.' niemlKTShla - . 50. 2.1 

Sak'B of pulillcatfonB B4.."fO 

KuyaMy im "Tim Study of llUlory lu Sctaouls" II. HO 

Iotere!«t on bond and mortgage 800.00 

8. 4H» 72 

U,&&1.74 
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UlSBirittlKUCTn'B. 
IfNHV 
Tec. in. TrpaHiirer'B rierk hlr*. etc., voucheni 18, 41, Bfl, 77, 102, 

i:t.-,. ittO I2HK.16 

Seiieiory'a clPrk hire, etc., vouchcni 'AK 47. HO. 7«. Hft. ion. 

li:;. MO -. _ - -.- iliQ.ns 

I'tttilaKt^ Mod Ktatlooerjr, tr«ii8Ui-er and aefTftarv, vuiicIierH 

1. iH. '.Ni, *j:i, L*7, .'14. »5. ;n». 40, hk. loc, u6, i'jt. V-'s, 

130. i:(i ia;» *.'50.b2 

C'orrcfttMJiidlnK fl0t'rctary*6 exiJCDflCd. voucber« 4, 5, 17, '-'h, 

:\2. 4», :>», C!», 70. 70, H4. I2«, 147. 140, 150 134.10 

!*aolfie Coast BranL-h. vnucbiT 20 US. 30 

Aniprlcfln llUtorlral Kovlcw. vuuchcra 11. 'A\, A2. 4U, SO. oU, 

r.K. 62. tl8, 72. 7ri. 78, 80. W. IH. Or». IW. 100, 101. 107. 

1<»H. na. i:io, u'l. 11^4. 12H, IHO. Hi;, imj 4.041.62 

rulilU- Arrtilv«« t'nmmlHKlnii. voiK-liers (j, T. 1^1. '22. '2Ti. '2i\, 
4rt. r>7. 04. «.".. tlH. in, 71. 87. SI). UO. ft4. m». Ill, ii»a. 

i:tj». I4:i iTii. ij-,'. iri4 704.70 

IINtnrlcal MaDiiiicrl[itM diiuoilBtilntt. viiurtiri 7<t 34n. 16 

Juntlfi Wiiinrii prlw i'anunltl(»p. rnuchcrn \H, 'Ml 'J4. 3H 

ll<*rlM'rt H. AdtiniH ih1k*» rtmintltttM*. vuuclier JiO _. :.'<H>. (H) 

Ccnt^riil I oiiimlnee. vuiniierB H, ii, lo, 4:(, 44. M. T*'.i. 64, 53, 

Ha. H3. fJ'J 128,18 

i'oinmltrf*- of eljtht np«ni the study of lilstury In rl<*m«»niiiry 

m-liuolti. vuiuhfra 115, lid. 117, IIM. no. |-J3_.- - 200.00 

Cortwiiltttf.' till l>1ltli<iL'r]iiili.\. vnui'Iier 144 26.00 

Arrtiiirtt iinminl rpjwit UhM. v<iii.-|ht 8M It»l.lH 

An-.iMitt •innuiil report llHi;^. vticlioia UM, 1.12. 1:14. 111. 16H. I.Vl. <ll 

rrlritliiu Hrriilnrn. vourlipr ill 20.76 

KxiM^fiftt^ tneiity-'rirst Miiinial itieftlnK. vtnirherti 1:2, l*t. 14, 

ir. _ ^ , 114. iM 

i:xuen»r}t iweiity-wt'ond uniimil nit*«*tlnfr, vourticru 137. VW, 

140. ir.7 HO, 17 

Rx)M>nHf>!4 Kxcfiitlvi* CuiitiL'll, voiit'hers 24. 14.%, 14H. \T>'A. 

1,%.-.. ir.O UH8. 22 

Ku;:n)vlnu ceriint'aica. vuiubem lU. 81. 02. 07. UH 3.50 

llHuk <'utkH-tltiu i-liarKen, vom-bi'ra 33, 4.'S, 74, KK^i. |]4 0.30 

McfiitMTshlp (iM-H rt^fnndcd. vmu-horH 2. |06 . ..— ^ 4.IMI 

Keftiiid Un piiliUcallonH mil of priiil, voucber AA . 1.00 

Auditing trvanurt^rB nccouot 1906, voucher 3 — -....„^. 18.21 

Balance cash on hand In National Park Rank 



Si'X rc<*lpl« IIMMI. 
St't dlHlnirapmcnrH 



IIMMI. 



Kx"'***™ of rct-elptfi over dlahnnwrnenta. 



«7. 633. A1 
4. 018. 

1I.^.61.7^ 

"8748^75 
7. XUl. II 

n6«r 



\'he nttitrtH rtf flip Aiui'H'latlon nr«»: 

Bond and iihtIkuki' ou n'al piitatp nl No. 24 Roat Nlnft7-flfth 

nlr**»-i, N.-w York „„ f 20. (MMt. 00 

Arrnifd tiilfrettt from .Hfi>iwnl>er 21>, lOli.'*, to ilatf 171. II 

CftHli on hiind In National Turk Bonk .. 4. oiH. U7 



An Increaaf during the ycnr of_ 
Rmpectfnlly aiihmlttnl. 
Nkw Vork. Drcrmhvr l.\. /.wrt. 



24, H 
116.1. 



OiaicKNi-K W. n<tWKX. TrrnnHftT. 



The iiudllliiK^ cnninilttcc \.i Die Amerlrim IIlHdnical AKHiicjdtton. having rxamlnml tl 
>tlinie<l certltU'iiti* of the Audit tVitiipiiiiy of New York, find lli»it llin t n'lntitrcr'M iir'i-<i\in1 
have bt'PD duly audile<J and found lomplotc anil i-ftrrert lu all detail!*, 

John WiNTiinop rLATNRR. 

llBUUKUT J)AULI?ltJ KOHTHH. 



'BKHKNT AtTlvniKS lir THE ASSOCIATION. 



The followlnc list <*niinii*rittoH tl»» [nownt IcHtlUij: ii(*tlvltlrR i>f th<» Amerlcni 
ni8lorIcul Assoointloii : 

(1) The aiiiiiinl nnH^tlnj; of the .\HwioinHfiii Indit diirinir tlic Chrlsnims holt- 
iljiy« In the Kiist or tin* Wt^st ^^^ tht» District of (^>hittilil;) In trhMUtliil Htn*<t»«sion. 

(H) The* nmiiinl ri'[«>rt of Ou» wHretnrj' of tlu* A8s<K-i:itioii oonoenilns th(» 
iinuiial mooting nml Its nrf>c"oo(11iijni, with the i>niM?rH, lilhhopniphlos. and otIkt 
lilstorlcal luaterlals submit!^! through the socrotjirj' df thi* Suilthstmlan Instl; 
tntloii for itiibiliation !)y t'onijrHRS. 
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Hi) The |»r<*Hprvrtfinii of Iiii4r<irini) exchainffi*. Itooks. piiinpliU'ts. n'|K»rts. iiii<l 
I impers ot the AswKiutloii In (be Natlunal Museum, at WuHbluKton, D, C, In the 
I keeping of Mr. A. Hownnl Cliirk. mnn'tnry of the AswMiiutioii niid runitoi* nf 
Its hlstorlcjil (*«>IIeotionH, 

H) The Illptnriral Minmsrrljpts Couimis-slun of sl\ nK'inl«TH, fsiiihllsluM in 
18!W. and now nreivinK from <he AsKtK'iation a fuhsUly of $;^U) ii year for the 
titJiHHMiii t\ntl wlithiK of Uu|Kirtatit luauftcripttt ; I>r. .1. Kr.-uikliii Jainewm, of 
I the <'nnie;;ie Institution, chiiinnnn. 

(TO The ruMic Archives ('onniii(*sioii. ostahlislnM in IS'.m. for invf^stipiting; 
the public arehlvos of tiie aevernl States and of the United States, and now 
recelvlup n subsidy of !foO<) a year for tlie ex|M?nses incident to prei«jirluii Its 
reiHtrls; I'rof. Herman V. Amen, of the University of rennsylvnnia. elialnunn. 

(6) The Committee on I'nltHeatlons, to \mm ni>on papers ami uioaofn'aphH 
submitted to the A88(M.*iatiou for puhilealion: Prof. William A. Ounning. of 
Columbia University. eJmlrnmn. 

(7) The Committtv on HlhMoffrnphy, to advise the Executive Conncll and to 
cxJoperate tvith the Americjin I.Hirnry AssiKhitloii and tti** Rlhllo^'rajihical 
K4K*let>- of America u|k>u niatterH of hil>l[ot;raphkiii iuterettt; I>r. Kruesl C. 
Kicbardsoiu "f I'rlucvton UniviTHlty, chairman. 

(8) The tJeueral Committee. reproKoiitinK the local Interents of the A»80- 
rlaticiD and Us relations with Stale aud local historical »ocietlen; I'rof, Kenja- 
ndn F. Rhamhaunh. of the l^nlverHtty of Iowa, clmlrmau. 

(9) The "JuHtln Wlnsor prize" of ^\*fH\ award*^ biennially for the he»t 
impublisheil niono^rniihlc work IhimmI n|Htn oriKhial itivcstipulon hi Amerl- 
enn hlstorj-: Prof, Charles 11. Iliill, vt Coniull University, chairman of the 

I commit ttf'e. 

(10) The AmtTlciin Histtu'leal Keview, piiUllHlied ipiurterly. and Hubsldlsseil 
by the Amt*rlean IIit<(oriuil AjwoclHlion, whose Executive Council ekvt» the 
tHHird of eiUtufH: I>r. J. F. .lameatm, of the Cm-uoKie InHtttntUai, mnnaKinjg 

I wUtor. 

(11) .V wrieR of reprlntH of the chief orlglmil narrative** of early American 
I history. publi»hct1 l>y authority of the Asaoclatlon; Dr. J. Fniiiklin Jamestm, 
I of the CameKie Institution, (general inlltor. 

I (12) The " IlerlHTt Ii:ixter Adumn pri7.e" of $2<XK awaideil biennially for 

{ the best uupublinhed m(»no;;raph biiMHl niton orlgiiml inve»tlKUtton In Euro- 
pean history ; Prof. Charles GrotiH, of Harvard Uulverelty, chalrnmn of the 
committee. 

I (18) The CV>mmltte4» of Kight on History In Elementary Schools; Prof. J. A. 

I Jameii, of Northwestern University, chulrmau. 

I (14) An annual 4H>nference of State and local hlstorlcnt BOcletleB, held 
tn coujmiction with the mei*tlng of the Association; Mr. Fruuk U. Sevemuee, 
of the HnfTalo Ilislorkal Society, cliairman ; i'rof. Kvnrts II. (.Jreeue, uf the 
Uaiversit)' of IllInolB, secretary. 



ORDER OF EXERCISES AT THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HELD IN PROVIDENCE. 
DECEMBER 26, 27, 28, AND 29, 1906. 

PerBons not memtx^rs of the AHBociatlon will be cordially welcome to the bcb- 
Hlons. 

Papers are limited to twenty minutes, and dlscuBsions to ten minutes for each 
speaker. Tbose who rend |mi)er8 or take part in the conferences are requested 
to furnish the socrettiry with abstracts of their pai^ers or remarks. 

FiBST Session, Wednesday, Dbceubeb 26, 8 p. m., Saylss Hall. 

[Joint meeting witb the American Kconomic Association.] 

Address of welcome : President W. II. P. Faunce, of Brown University. 

^Vnuual address: The Modern Stuudurd of Knstness Honor. I*rof. Jeremiah 
W. Jenks. president of tlie American Economic Association. 

Annual address: Religion Still the Key to History. JudKe Simeon E. Bald- 
win, president of the American Iltstorlcul Association. 

10 i>. m., rece[>tlon by the committee uf manaKement of the John Carter Brown 
Library. Brown Union. 

Second Session, Tiiuksday. Ukcember 27, 10 a. m., Saylks Halu 

european uistobv. 

1. Protestantism and Tolerance. George L. Burr, professor in Cornell ITnl- 
versity. 

2. The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. I>ana C. Munro, professor in the 
University of Wisconsin. 

3. An Instance of Medlseval Humanism. Henry Osbom Taylor, New York 
City. 

4. The ftreek Renaissance In Italy. Louise Ropes Loomts, Cornell University. 

5. Discussion by James Harvey Robinson, professor In Columbia University; 
Paul Van Dyke, jirofessor In Princeton Ilnlverslty. 

1 p. m., luncheon, Lyman Gymnasium. 

Thibd Session, Thubsday, December 27, 3 p. m., Sayles Hall. 

[Joint meeting with the New England History Teachers' Association.] 

Conference on history In elementary schools. Chairman, James A. James. 
professor In Northwestern University. 

ReiKtrt of the Committee of Klght on History In Elementary Schools. 

Discussion by II. P. Lewis, «ui>erlntendent of schools, Worcester, Mass.; Her- 
bert I). Foster, professor In Dartmouth College; John T. Manning, Public School 
No. 8. Bedford Park, N. Y.; Lucy M. Salmon, professor lu Vassar College; Isaac 
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O. Wfnfilow, Tbayet* Street SobiH>l, I'rtwidetice; JuIIuh SuoUb. profvHwir in tliu 
Tcufhora' Colletie, (*oluuihIu lUiIverslty; JnuMS KiiIUrHii, High School of Com- 
nietxf. New York City. 

a p. iti.. meettn^ (if the FlxefUtive C4>micil and of coiiinilfteett. RtK'kefeller Hull. 

o to 7 ]>. UK, rec'eptlou by Mfk, WMUuiu U. Weedeii, 158 Wateriuim street. 

Fourth Sicfisiow, Thcrbday. December 27, 8 i\ m.. UocKfeTiXLEB Hall 

AUDITOKIUM. 

[Joint meflttnif with tbe Amerlciin Krf>n«intc AsHOClBtlon. | 

RrONOMir HISTORY. 

1. BnheurB Place In the FIlHtory of Soclallfltn. tJly8»«»H U. Wwitherly, pro- 
fessor Ui tile I'uivLTsity of IniUaiiu. 

;;. Lnbor Organization and Labor Politics, 1827-1S37. John U. ^Vphiujihis. 
prtifeBsor lu tbe L'niversity of Wisconsin. 

3. Some Heceut Theories (»f the Stiisew of Economic Development. I'Jihvlii F. 
Gay. profeKwir In Ilarvflni l'niversity. 

D!t$cuE(«iou by Frederick J, Turner, profew«»r in tbe rulverHity of WIncouhIu 
(witb reference to American hiatorj') ; SImitn X. Patteu, professor In tbe I'nl- 
vcrKlty of Pennsylvania: Mwnnl P. Clieyney. professor In tbe University of 
Peiiusylvuula ; Kutburlne CVanun, pntfessor In \VeIU*«ley College. 

Fifth Sesuiun. Fkihav, pKrhxtubB 'JiH, 10 a. m. 

CONKKKKNCKJI. 

I. On history In (he collepe mirrionlnm. litM-licpMller llnll Atidltftrinni. (Uiair- 
mnn. Max Farrand. professor in Lehnul Stiinfurd l'niversity. 

Topic: The He<ineuoe of collejre courses in Idstory. tieorge B. AdaniH, pm- 
fcBSor In Yaic University : Andrtnv C. McIjiUKbllti, professor In the University 
of ChicaKo: Charles P. Hazen, rirnfessrir In Smith College; Cefirse P. Garrison. 
profcsHor in tbe I'lilverslty of Texas; John O. Sunnier, professor in the Mushu- 
cbusi^tts Institute of TecbnoloKy; H. Morse Stephens, professor lu the Uuiver- 
■ilty of California. 

II. Oil tbe problems of State and local historical societies. Manning Hall. 
CUuilrmuu. Kenjamln F. Shambaugh. State Historical Society of Iowa. 

Ill Problems relative to the rare and preservation of public archives: 

(o) The work of the pni»Iic arcblvt»s coninilsj'lon. H. V. Ames, pnv 

fessor in the I'nlverHlty of Pennsylvania and duiirman of the 

^^K conunisslon. 

^^B (h) Tbe public archives of Virginia. John IV Kenne<ly, State libra- 

^^1 rlan. nichaiond. V:). 

^^H (e) Tbe public archives of Peimsylvania. Luther R. Kelker. I'usto- 

^^B dtnn of public records, Harrisbnrg, Pa. 

^^H (4) Some i»r)1ntH in connection with the work of the public archives of 

^^H Iowa. Jobti C Parish. State University or Inwii. 

^^^ (2\ Tlie nmrkln^ of historic sites: 

^ (a) The ntarkiitj: of historic sites In America. Henry E. Bonmtv 

^^L profefta)r In Western Ro.wrve TTnlverslty. 

^^H (5) Tbe marking of historic sites on the Nlnfoim frontier. Frank H. 

^^H Severance. BufTalo Hlslorieal Society. 

^^H (c) MarklUK tbe Santa Fe trail. tJeorge W. Martin, KaufMis State 
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1 p. Til.. liinrb<H>ii nt tlie hulk1lui{ uf tla- Kliorle Inland Ilistorlirul HfX*le1 
Wiitcrmau strtvt. 
3.30 p. ui.. uunuul uiwtiiit; of tbi* AKN<K-hitinn, U(K*ki*folk*r Ihill AikIUuHuiu. 

Sixth 8khsion. Kbiuay, Dkckmiibh 2N, s p. m.. Hayles Haix, 

AMKRItTAN IllSTOKY. 

1. A compnrlflnii of tlio Virginia (Vmipmiy with other trndlitg (*i»miMinlML 
SuKaii M. KluKshury. Instniclnr in Slumions l-oileife. 

2. Some Kouerul consldorutloiiK t'oiicornliiK MnsimfhiisettH. Ubodo Islaud, mul 
Conneotlciit. Burrctt Wi'niW'Il. profesHur In llnrvnrd rnlvorsUy. 

3. The Old Line Sontherii Wliijss; n social Interpretation. Ulrich B. Phlll!i». 
Instructor in the University uf Wisconsin. 

4. The new colonial policy of Great Britain, 1760-17<m5. (iwrge IxjuIb R 
New York City. 

5. Soverelffiity In the Anierkim Revolution: An hlBtorlcal view. Claude H 
Van Tyne, pnifessor in the University of Michigan. 

to p. ni., smoker at the 'J'rocadero, Malhewfi«)n Htreel. 






BlUVKNTH Ml-HSIUN, tJATUBUAV, DKCT.MIIKK 231. 10 A. M.. Uui'KEFKIJJiR IIALL 

Auditorium. 

AMEKtOAN IIIBTOUY. 

L The Inipri'HHnieiit (»f m^iimen in the wiir of 1812. Chireiiee S. Brighaui. 
U\un\v Islnnd HlHtorlrn! S^n-lety. 

-'. VVilliiini I'enn. h]<lwunl UhnnultiK* profrsstir tn llitrviird I iilverRlty. 

:i. Cuwtnv Koerner. :i (ypifnl (Jerniiin Ainrrifiiii h-uili-r. i:\;irlH H. Cire»MM'. 
pr4»fe»*Kor in Ihe Univernlty uf |JUi)(ti}<. 

-I. Snnio aHjiectH of the EngllHb bill. Knink II. ib'i|<l«'i', prnf«'SS4ir in the llil- 
vernity of KnuNiH. 

.'». The nttitnde of TIukMhuh Stevens Inwnrtl Ihr miuliHt i>f Ihe t-lvll war. 
.lameH A. Woodbtini, profe»8*»r In the I'nlverslty ot Indiana. 






HISTOItU'AL I'HIZKS. 



Thr Jufttiti Wiuxor l*ri:r t'tinnniittt.^i'hurb's II. llnll (cbairmnn), Cornell 
UiilverRlly: EdwnnI I'. Cbeyney. UnlverKlty of IVunKylvnuiii : Wllllston Walkrr. 
Vitle University; Kvnrts K. Hreeno. University of Illluols; John H. I^itanf, 
WftHblUKton and Iah* UnlverHlty. 

The Hvrhvri Hnxtvr Adam:* PrUv Cominittcv, — ClmrleH UrosH (chairman). 
Harvard TTnlvendty: nwrpe Lincoln Burr, Coniell University; Victor Cofltoi. 
I'niverHJty of WlHconKln; .Tnuios Harvey liirtdnson. Colnmbla University; John 
Martin Vincent, Johns Hopkhis University. 

Kor the enctnirasenient of blst(»rlcal rcsciirch the American Historical Asaocla- 
Hon offers two prizes, each of ^'2i)i> — the .Tnstln Wlnsor prlw In American hlst- 
toi-y, and the Herbert Baxter Ailanis prize In Kuropwin history. Each L9_ 
awarded I)lennlnl!3' (the Wbisor prlxe In Ibe even yejirs and Ihe Adams prize 
the odd years) for tlie best unpublisbed monograph 8uhiiiltte<l to the commltH 
uf awards on or before October 1 of the given year. e. g.. by October 1, 11 
for the Adams prize In Huropenn history, and by October 1. HH»S, for the Wlni 
prize In American history. The conditions of award are as follows: 
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I. The prljse Ik lutinidwl fur writtTH wbu have Qot yvt pul>ll»lie<l any couHid- 
erablo work or r>btjilnett nn establlsIiiHl repntallon. 

II. .4. For the Juntin WfiiJior prl:r. — The Dionograph uinst bo hosed upon Indc- 
petid«*nt aud orljfiiial htv«'!ttlpitiiMi hi Auivrlmti history, by which Is niefint the 
hlRtory of any of the Flrltinh colonies in America to 1783, of other terrltorleH, 
I'Miitliieiitnt tir fnsulnr, whh*li btive since lieen acquired by the United States. 
of the United States, and tif iiide]>oiiilent Ijitiu America. It may dejil with any 
nsiHTOt of ibnt hl.slnry— jaM-lul, [Hilltica!. cinistitutlonal, religions, economic, clh- 
nolojrlcal, miiitarj'. or bi(ticrii|»bii'nl, tliotifcb In the last three instances a treiit- 
Mient exclusively ethnitliiKic!)!. milUary, or biographical would be unfavorably 
received. 

/I. For the flrrbrrt Hnxirr Adnmn pHzr, — The niono^aph^mtist be based upon 
Independent and ori;;fnaI hivcKtIpttiiMi in Kuroi>can historj'. by which is meant 
the history of Kurojw, continental or Insuiar, or colonial, excluding; ciuitinental 
PVench Amerlcii anti Rrltlsh America l>efore 17S3. It niny deal with any aspect 
of that historj' — sckIhI, iHjJItical, c<mstihitUtnnl. retlKiouH, economic, ethnolotcU-al, 
military, or biojo'apliical. though in the last tbr**** iuHtanccH a treatment exclu- 
sively ethnoloKicwI, military, or bloKniphlcal would be unfavorably rc\'elved. 

III. The monograph must present subject-matter of more than persfiniil or 
local Interest, and must, ns refrards Its ooueluslous, he n distinct contribution to 
knowledge. Its statements must be accurate and the author tn his treatment of 
the facts must show ortginallty imd power of Interpretation. 

IV. The monograph must initfnrni to the accepted canons of historical resetircli 
and criticism. 

It must \w presentwl In sclentitic form. 

It mtist tvintaln references to all authorities. 

It must be accompanied by a critical bibliography. Should the bibliography 
be omitted or should It consist only of a list of titles without critical comments 
and valuations, the monograph will not be admitted to the competition. 

V. If itoKsible. the monograph should he tyf>ewrttten. but In iiny cast* It should 
be presented to the committee free from erasures. Interlineations, and other 
e\'ldeuces of revision, though obvious mistakes of the typewriter should, of 
course, be corrected. If the work Is not tn)ewrltten. It must be written care- 
fully and tej^bly on only oue side of the sheet, and must be In fbrm ready for 
publication. 

VI. In addition to text, footnotes, and blbllograptiy, the monograph must 
contain nothing except the name and addr(*ss of the author and a short Intro- 
duction setting forth the character of the material and the purpose of the work. 
After the award has been made the successful comiwtltor may add rnich per- 
sonal allusions as are customary in a prlnteti work. 

VII. In making the award the commltteo will consider not only res-arch, 
accuracy, and originality, but also clearness of expression, logical arrangement, 

d eKiH*olrilly lllerarj* form. The successful monograph must be written in 
English. The prize will not be awarded unless the work submitted shall 
lie of a high degree of excellence. 

VIII. The successful monograph will be published by the American Historical 
iVaaociatiou in Its annual report. The author will be given 25 copies of his 
work ttound separately In paper and 25 bound In cloth; but In case ho desire 
additional copies fur jiersoual distribution, or to present us part of the require- 
ment for the doctor's degree, he shall pay the cost of striking off the extra 
copki*. SeiHirate copies of tiie monograph, bound in cloth, may t)e obtained of 
the secretary, by anyone desiring them, at a cost of 50 cents each. 

16827—08 3 
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IX, Under the riileB of the lr(^>vi»nuueut llie Kticcessful coiupetitur ei 
chnf^e copteK of hla work from the Public Printer, and pnt tbem on sale ut aucb 
price ft» be may see fit. Any cumpetttor may uiake 8ucb use of hiti aiuuuHrrf|}tH 
as he desires, even while it Is in the bnuds of the committee, provided tiint IqH 
case be receive the award be defer it» pubHcatlou by any one else than the 
Apsoclntion until after the appearance of the reiwrt of the Aswxiatlon cnutaiu- 
Ing the work In question. He must- however, relinquish all right of copyright 
in his essay, since the copyright of materliil publUhe*! by the Government is 
forbidden by statute. 

Address all correaiwndence relative to the Justin WInsor prbee to Prof., 
Charles H. Hull, Ithaca, N. Y. ; and all correspondence relative to the Uerl>ei 
Baxter Adams prlzt* to Prof. Georffe Lincoln Burr, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Justin Wlnsor prize (which until lOOtJ was offered annually) has b( 
awarde<l as follows: 

In ISOO to Herman V. Ame», fur his work entitled " The Proposed Aniem 
ments to tl»e Consliturion of the United States.'* 

In UXX) to William A. Schaper, for bis work entitled " Sectionalism and Kept 
aentatlon in South Carolina ;" with honoriihle mention of the work of Mary 
Locke on "Antl-SIavery Sentiment before 1S<)8," 

In IIKJI to Ulrich B. Phillips, for hU work entitled *' Georgia and State 
Rights;" with honorable mention of the work of M. Louise (Sreene on "The 
Struggle for Religious Liberty In Connecticut." 

In 1002 to Charles McCarthy, for his work entitled ** The Autl-MasunU 
Party;" with bonoi-able mention of the work of W. Roy Smith on " SoutW 
Carolina as a Royal F'rovince." 

In 1!H13 to l»ulHe PheIj)H Kellogg, for her work entitled "The Amerlcnnl 
Colonial Charter: a Study of Its Relation to £ingllsh Administration, chiefly 
after IO.SS." 

In liHH to Willlnm R. Mnnnin^-. for bis wt.rk entitled "The N'dotkn Souiidl 
Controversy:" with lionoraUU* menthm of the work of C. O. Pmilllu on " Tliej 
Navy of the Amerlciin Revolution," 

In IfKMi to Annie Heloise Abel, for her work entltle<l "The History of Event 
KesiiKlng In Indian Consolidation west of the Mlstdssippl River." 

From 1SI)7 to ISOl) and In ll^Ot" the Justin Wiusor prize was not awarded. 

The Herbert Baxter AdaiUK prize was awarded : 

In 3905 to I>iivid S. Muz»ey, for his work entith^l "•The Spiritual Francis- 
cans;" with honorable mention of the work of EluitH? Kllery on "Jean PI 
Brlssot." 
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II.-REP()RT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE TfflRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 

THE PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 

HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 



By MAX FARRAND, 

Prqfewor ill Lelarul StanfftrdJanior Uniirrsily. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 
L THE PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
l TION. 

I TTio 



By Prof. Max Fabband. 



TTio thin? anriual mooting nf (ho Paeifio Const Brnnrli of tho 
American Historical Association was held at Portland, Oreg., on Fri- 
day, Novemljer 30, and Saturday, Uocomlier 1, lJK)ft. The succoss 
of this meeting wa.s due largely to the efforts of the Oregon ITis- 
torioal Association^in particular to the president of that body, Hon. 
Williaim D, Fenton — and to the committee on local arrangements, of 
winch Mr. George II. Hinies. the assistant secretary and curator of 
the Oregon Historical Society, was chairman. 

The first session was on Friday afternoon, in the assemhly finll 
of the high school, the vice-president of the Pacific Coast HtanL'h, 
Mr. W. D. Fenton, presiding. In o|>ening the session Mr. Fenton 
spoke briefly upon the great future of historical work on the Pacific 
<*oaHt and expreswd liis belief tliiit (liere was iin (>pp(»Huuity for the 
writing of a history which would lake a high j)lace in EngJisii 
literature. 

The first paper was rend by Prof. J. \. Rownian, of (he University 
of California, upon ** CookV place in N<>rlhweslern liisfory." His 
argument was Iwised upon the great prnctieal interest in the fur traile 
which attracted Americans to tli*' Nortlnves(. I^*wis and Clark were 
i»ot the ftriginatoi's of iIiIk, but Captain C<M)k, iti his his( voyage in 
search of llie Northwest Pas.sagi\ explored the coast for ftirs, and 
the report of his voyiige, with the possible pn>fits to be derivi'd from 
the diivct trade in fui*s between the northwest coast and Cliina, 
hniuglit the first traders to the coast and brought about the estub- 
liNhment of a company in England for the prosecution of this trade. 
Tlie Russians had prei-eded Cook in diseovering the fur animals <»f 
the north, but Cook made it generally known to the western world 
and n^conimended direct trade with China. Again, tlie fur-trading 
companies of Canada inevitably wo\dd have disc<ivered (he fur ani- 
mals of the coast, so that Cook was not indispensable. His impor- 
tance is in the internationality given to his knowle<lgf, lunl (he readi- 
D^^f Europe and America to begin the trade places him at lia 
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starting: point. T\iv ^\\^^^t\■vvy ul' thr fur uimI the ]:iossibility of it^H 
trade brought tlio United Statics fii-sl into contact with the Northwest^| 
Willi ti»i.s tnule begins tlie oiH-nin^ of the Northern Pacific. Cook^i^| 
place, then, was not that of the lirst discoverer. His pluc^ is that or^ 
the opener of the Northwest, and, with the world's readines-s to enter, , 
the l>eginner of its i*egnlar history. JH 

In conchiding his paper. Professor Bowman said: ^^ 

lu taking it gtMicrul view of <;*ook, one ntiteH tluit hi the Northwest be leftves 
the flrat iierujaueut uauies and Helwts the |Mirt for the <»Hrly trailei*H: that he 
Is the wiMitifio pioneer, the luirbliifjer of the fur auiuml, niirl the Inciter of i»ur 
fur trade. BeeaiiKe ttf the fur tnide in Itself and Its resultant iiiierestH iu 
jHjlltU'H and culture hla hl>;heKt pluLi* Ih in discovering the fur in tlie Northwe^t^ 
and uinkiniir It generally known at a time when the world wnt* reiidy 
rtH'elve It. 

Mere he ijeeaplwl a vivid and diBtlnrt place in many reHr»eotR; In the iK'onuiul 
iiiid itollTlrnI liiHtory of the Northwewr ; In riiltia and the l-^ast; In the ereal 
polilli-iil diNturliauces over Nootka. Orejctai, nnd the San .Tn.-in iHlauds; In naik* 
liif£ lliL' Pai'MIr nn hitiTnat tonal <M'eni) nnd Hw iii*\v .MeditiTraiiean Hi*ti \ and«| 
liiHtly, In lUe creiitioji of the antliKHlul horderhinil betw(*en Kiiro|>e and Asia. 

Cook's place Ih not an lndlN|H>nsahte one, in tlie Ht>nHe of the indIs|HMiHal)ltllyj 
of the prent'hlni; of. St. I'uul, the t.'row»ln»f of Chnrlemnjme, tlie Nonnan Con- 
quest The teudeueien and moveiucmtH were already actively directed towanfj 
aeeomplisliln^ tn some way what lU' aeconipllshiMl. His plat-e Ih fvanewhat llkt 
that of i'ldunihuK fur the New World; he actively open»»d Ihi' Norlliwest lo (be) 
world and luNle lh«' natlnnH mter. 

Prof. Josepli Shafor, of the University of Oregon, followed witli 
])nper ujmmi u closely nllied siibjei't, ^* Origin (if British interest in the 
Northwest." 

Tlie author e.vpluined that the paper was >ntende<l to ilhistrute nni 
phase of certain investipitions he has Ikvii making into the e^niy hLs 
lory of the Pucilic Northwest. The researches as a whole have con-j 
vinceii liini that the part jjlayed by (ireat Hritiiin in tliat history, 
from its earliest lieginnings to the treaty of 184*5, has been, perhaps 
unconsciously, niininii/A'd by American writeiN. Following (rrecnhow 
(a .splendidly eipiipped man, wh<i, lunvever. Iicld a brief fcir liie^_ 
American (loverntnent as against Great liritnin), onr historians hnv^f 
overemphasised the importance b<dh of the eaily Spanish and of the^ 
early An^erican intere~st.s on the mirth west coiist. C(»nse(|iiently, 
northwestern history as a whole is viewed in a wrong perspective. 

Spain has comuionly been credited with cornpleling, as well its 
with beginning, the exploration of the west coast of Noith America, 
and in a teciinieal sense the avvai*d is ])TOperly bestowed, for the 
Spaniards were the first to sail ships along that coast from hititiide 
42° to latitude 55°. But the results of these early Spani.sh voyages J 
had not been given to the world when Great Britain's most famousH 
navigator, Captain Cook, covered nearly llie exact courses the Span- ^ 
iards had taken, and in addition explui"ed the entii'e Pacific coast of, 
Alaska. 
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The Spanish voyugt's in question illustrated no definite national 
policy on the part of Spain; they were made in consequence of a sort 
of counsel of despair, Spain fearing that unless she strengthened her 
claims lo ihe region north of Mexico in some sucli way both Britain 
and Russia were likely to secure a lodgment there, which might prove 
disastrous to her American empire. On the other hand, the visit of 
Captain Cook to the northwest coast was in strict accordance with 
British national policy; it was a natural, almost an inevitable, step 
in the development of her maritime interests 

PV)r it liail iK'conie tlie policy of Great Britain to secure the com- 
mercial mastery of the Pacific Twenty-two years before Cook set 
out on Ids thiril voyage Mr. .\i'thur Dobbs gave a clear and fasci- 
nating exposition of this policy in his book on Hudson Bay. His 
siatA!nu>nt of it eml)raced (a) the discovery of a northwest passage 
from the Atlantic into the Pacific; (b) the establishment of one gi-eat 
naval station somewhere on or just oil tht; coa.st of California and 
another off the southern point of South America, in the Pacific; 
(r) the complete exploration of the Pacific in nil its parts for (he 
purfK)se of discovering new islands and j)eoples with whom trade 
was to be inaugurated. 

The Government failed in its attempt to find a northwest passage; 
but as soon us the stress of the mid-century wars was relieved it sent 
a succession of navigators — Byron, Wallis, Carteret, and Cook — iitlo 
the Pacific to exploi-e its mysteries.'* Having practically completed 
his work in the South Pacific iluring his fii*st two voyages, it was but 
natural thai Cook should have l>een sent next to the North Pacific for 
the purpose of exploring the coast of Nortli Auierica, still unde- 
termined, and discovering if possible a passage from Bering Strait 
to the Atlantic. 

This paj>er was discussed by Dr. J. R. Wils<m, one of the principal? 
of PoHland Academy. He maintained that the Brili.sh interest went 
back further than Cook, viz, to Francis Drake, from whom came the 
first enunciation of Knglish p<»Iicy of (he occnpution of unsettled 
hinds, which resulted in tiie occupation of Oregon by the pioneers. 
According to her own principles. Great Britain was forcjed to recog- 
nize the American occupation at Astoria, and the Hiulson Bay Com- 
pany favored settlement by Americans south of the Columbia after 
1B18. The principle of the Hudson Bay Company, however, was one 
of objection lo settlement within th<'ir own territory l>ecausc it inter- 
fered with tlie fur trade. Accordingly the Hudson Bay Company 
objected to the settlement by the English north of the Columbia, 
whicli would have held that section for England. 

Prof. K, G. Young, of the University of Oi*egon, read the last 
paper of the session upon " Finances of the Cayuse Indian War, 

* AitentloD waa colled to the profound Interest <-reale<l tiy the publlabed report of Lord 
Anson'B earUer expedition Into tbe raclOc for military purpoaas. 
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1847-48." Professor Young's paper, wliile uiM)n northwestern 
tory, dealt with a hitor i>erio(l, ami presented the i*esuh.s of a more 
intensive study. 

After tlie appointment of the usual cuniiiiiHees ]tj the chair the 
session adjourned. 

On Friday evening at the Porthind Ilolid a reception and banquet 
were held under tlie auspices of lh(» Oivgon Historical Association* 
Hon. W. D. Fenlon presiding. Sj^eeches nt the banquet were made 
by President raiupbell, of the University of Ore;t^on ; I'rof. Max Far 
rand, of Stanfortl Tniversity ; I*rof. J. X. li<jwman, of the Tniversily 
"of California; Mrs. Eva Emery Dye; Prof. C. A. Dnniway, o 
^ Stanford University; Mr. J. B. Lee, and Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway 

On Saturday morning the second session was held in the high ™ 
school. Prof. H. L. Bates, of Pacific University, presiding. f 

Professor Duniway, of Stanford University, presented an interest- 
ing paper entitled " Some suggestions on the Federal relations of the 
States/' 
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Passing rapidly over what might be called the normal ac^tivities of 
the P'ederal (iovernment, such as the management of foreign relations 
and the maintenance of an army and a navy, the speaker tnok up the 
great categories of the functions of the Federal (iovenunent which fl 
profoundly and intimately atfert the daily life of the people wherever™ 
tHey live. Such are the management of the post-office, the public 
lands, Tiidinn relations, itsli'i-stale ami international commerce, indi 
ivct taxation, currency, and baidiing. 

The judicial function, too» was considered us a living force in all 
parts of the Union. 

In each and every oru* of these* fields (he Feiiernl (iovernment has 
steadily increa.sed its activities. This result, it wa.s claimed, had not 
lietMi pHKbiceri by en<'roachments of a central goverumenl sivking to 
extend its own functions at the exix»nse of tlie State govcrnment.s. It 
had lH*en due primarily to tlie iiieivusing demands of the piniple o 
the Stales that the powers and resourt'cs nf the Ked<'ral (h>vernmen 
shouhl be exerted and expi'iideil tiir the benelit iif their localities. 

In discussing the pa])er. Judge (It^orge M. Williams stated that tli 
generalization was fully warnintcd by events (hrinighout thi* cninitry 
The value of a Si.^mitor or Uepivsentative depends uptJii what ho 
can obtain fi'om the central (iovernment for the district ■which he 
represents. 

Prof. E. M. Huline, of the University of Idaho, differed with the 
position taken in the paper read, because he felt that a distinction 
shoiikl be made between the expeiulitine of (rovernment monies and 
the encroachment of Government activities. The former ctmies fromt 
local demands, the latter comes from the central Government, and tli 
States are opposed to it. 
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In rt^ply. Professor Duniwuy rnaiiitaiiu'd tiiat ihis was riol a dis- 
linction, but that they were difft*ivnt phases of the same thing. An 
interesting tliseiission foHowed U^tweeii Professor Htilme, Professor 
Duniway, and Judge Williams. 

Mr. Don E. Smith, of the University of California, then read a 
paper entitled '* Some consideriitions on the history of Spain and 
Spanisli America in the eighteentli centmy." 

Tlie aiitlior deehired that in the historiography of Spain and 
Spanish America one of the most striking features is the negh'ct ttf 
the eighteenth centur}'. Ahhoiigh there was brought about during 
this centUF}^ a revolution in the Spanish colonial s^'stem of far-reneli- 
ing iniportance to both the colonies and the motluT country, yet no 
one has yet made clear the processes by which all this was accom- 
plished. 

The sixte<mth century has l»een done with ahaost excessive thor- 
oughness. The veriest details of the equipment of expeditions for 
discovery and exploration are known; and, not content with the 
incri'asing volume of new piiblicntions treating this first C4*ntui'y in 
American history, new editions of the ohler work?, are beginning to 
appear. This pa(}er entered a [irotest against the overemphasis of 
the sixteenth century which has prevailed in the past, and appealed 
for a more st»rious consith^ration of the great citUmial rcfitrm move- 
ments of the eighteenth century. 

The mon* enlightened methods of administering the arcliives in 
Spain and Mexico and tlie recrudescence of interest on the Pacific 
coast for American history in its uide.st sense ought lo result in the 
making clear of the last century of Spanish iVmerica as a dependency 
of Spain. 

TImt death nf \A'iUiam I. Miushnll, of Chicago, liaving l>een 
nnt'iitly announced. Mr. T. C EUiutt. of AVidla AViiIla. Wash., ina*le a 
brief istatenifiit regarding tlu* iiupiirtance of the work lit' had done 
for the history of Oregon. He also spoke in recognition of the zeal 
of Maishall in gathering tlata for the history of the \oilhwest. 
Professor Duniway and Prol'csMir Iluhne ulso spolce briefly in apprt*- 
ciation of Mr. Marshairs work. 

In the session of Saturday aftcrnodu Pmf. Mux KarramKof Stan- 
ford University, made an informal .siaienient uf llie resull?s cif a crit- 
ical examination of the records of the Federal Convention of 1TS7. 
The chief |x>ints were that the S4i-cnlle*l " oHicial " Jounuil was not 
what it apjjcared to be un<l was not lo be relied upon absolutely; 
that Madison had suppost^d the Journal to be official and had i-eviaed 
his manuscript from it. emlKxlying many of its mistakes in his 
records, and therel>y confirming certain errors; that Madison als(» 
in a largi* number of cases had copie<l from the notes of Yntes. 

The paper was discusse<l l)y Mr. F. V. IbilniMn, of Portland, who 
did not think that the results were of great importance, because they 
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did not affect the construction uiid interpretation of the Constitution* 
Pi'ofessor Shafer Hpoke of a similar case in Pacific coast history itt 
the falsity <»f Wilkes's History of Oregon, whicii was written to pni- 
mote a transcontinental raihoaiL and he c!ainie<l the so-called *'Jour- 
nal '' WHS made up fiN>ni the Burnett letters, used i*eokIessly without 
regard to the truth. Mr. Hohnan objected t** the sweeping condem- 
nation of Wilkes. Judge Williams followed with an interesting 
statement of the first constitutional convention of Oregon, of which- 
he had betMi a membt^r. 

The business session was held on Saturday afteriii»cju. A briefl 
report was made by the secretary-treasurer. 

A telegnun of greeting from the Council of the Anterican Histor- 
ical Association tlien meeting in New York was rea*!. 

Professor Duniway, for tlie executive conunittee, reported a recom- 
mendation that the comniittet»s on Historical Manuscripts, Public 
Archi\es, ami tiie Teiu'hing of History Iw continued; that Prof. H. 
Morse Stephens be appointed a delegate to the American Historical 
Association: and i>resented llie folhnving resoIuti4>ns: 

Resnlvcti, TUot tlje executive eoiumUtee be instructwl to eoo|«rate lu aU 
Bible ways with the Oregou lUstorleul Society for the preservntton of 
archives of Oregon. 

Ucaohul, Tlint thu Aaierlcnu nistorlcal Association b^ berob}' requested 
nsp Us hem flfll<'i>s to obtnlii neopSH for j»cholars to the* ITiMsim Rnj* Comiwiny'fl 
umMiiH<Ti|»tH ill KiikIuihI (mid wbt'rever i-lse they iimy bt- foiiiulK wbieb iiro of 
great iniiM»rtaric** to the tmrly history of the Pacific ctm»U but at llie pre 
tliup nro jiraclU-nlly lna<;ee8sible. 

The report of the executive committee was adopted. 

The c(»nimittee on nominations, Prof. F. G. Young (chairman 1,^ 
Mr. Don A. Smith, and Mr. F. V. Holuuin, made the following re- 
port: For presi4lent. William D. Fenton. of Portland; vice-president, 
James D. Phelnn. of San Francisco; for secretary-treasurer. Prof, 
C. A, Duniway, of Stanford University. 

The secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the above officers. 

As additional inemfMTs of the executive ronnuittei*. (he following 
were elected: Prof. II. Morse Stepliens, of the University of Califor- 
nia; Prof. Max P^arraml, of Stanforrl University; Prof. Joseph 
Schafcr, of tlie University of Oi'egfon, 

The committee on restdutions, Mr. T. C Elliott (chairman). Dr. 
J. R. Wilson, and Prof. E. M. Hidme, reported the following: 

ResoUed. Tbnt the inenihcrH of tbp rurlMr Tnnst nrftuch of tbe .American 
Historical ABfiociathin, aBseiiiblod la uieptlii^^ lu Portlniul, Oreir.. on Noveaiber 
30 and Deceuilwr 1. I'.JOlS. express thflr thanks to the Ore>roii Hlslorlcal Society 
for the courtesies of aieetinn place, Jmnqiiet* jintl other bx-al arrangemenls, aiul 
imrtlcutarly to PreBkleiit I'Viitoii aiul AsBlstunt Secretary Himes, who ba^"* 
borae tUe siiecbil burdens of rb»»se ni'ninyemeuts. 

The resolution was adopted. 
The meeting adjourned. 
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By Dana Cari^lton MuNBa 



enaLssanoo in popularly iinilpi'stood to niejin thp iTvival of rkssiral 
■ rt.- und liteniture. Tiiken in this narnjw Honse, tlu* oxpressioii, 
rRennissnnce of the twelfth cQixtxiry" is iniMUnuIing. It in true that 
Siluring this cGiitury, in .John of Sniisbury, tlie cultivntion of the Latin 

iteraturo reached the lii^'^iiest [xnni attained duriiitr the Middle Ages. 

t is also true that other authors of this period were steeped in the 
auty of the Latin writing, and, after the mode! of their niastei's, 
wrote prose and verse whicli are not without merit. Some of llieir 
[productions have even been attributed to classical authors. The 
poems of Arolibishop Baldric of Dol ate written in the style of 
jVirgil or of Ovid. William of Tyre puts into the months of his 
characters speeches which are clearly composed under tlie influences 
of Livy and other Komnn historinns. Rut this was in reality a 
culmination of tlie work of the preceding generations, and not a 
renaissance. Furthermore, even when this delight in classical litera- 
tture was at its height some were decrying the devotion to nonpractical 
ijtudies. John of Salisbury has much to siiy of the Corniticians, the 
opponents of the classics. Ilis arguments are weighty and remind us 
ioi those used at the present day. But he was fighting a losing 
ijbattle^ and classical siudies were destined to suffer an ecli|>se from 
[which they would emerge only in the days of the Italian renaissance. 
The term '• Renaissance of the Iwelftli century ■' may be justified if 
renaissance \te taken in its true nieiuiitig of new life, for the twelfth 
century was a period of wonderful advance ah^ng very many different 
lines. l( has become commonplace tn speak of the modernity of 
Abelard's point of \iew. But only gnidualiy has it been ivalized 
how completely he was in this an exp«>nent of the new ideas of his 
age. This delay has been d\ie mainly to the fact that attention has 
\)een concentrated, to a great riegree, on the political and consti- 
tutional history, on the dramatic struggles between church und 
state, on the great crusading expeditions, or in the d<miain of 
thought on the development of scholasticism. Too often have we 
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forgotten that we still delight in and imitate tlie most characteristic- 
productions of the age, the literature of chivalry, and the Gothic 
architecture. ^Vs soon as we turn our attention to these we realize 
how rapid the evolution had Iwen. 

As always in such peiiods of sudden transition, some clung thi 
more firmly to the old ideu?i, and even exaggerated them. The spiril 
of asceticism was never more pi*ominent in western monasticism thaaj 
among the early Cistercians. Cailhusians. or Premonstrati'nsiuns.j 
Mysticism opposed itself to the jirevailiiig sjjirit of the age and wa* 
often victorious. St. Bernard preached to the students at Paris on 
the vanilj' of study and twenty of them followed him to Clairvaux. 

The contrasts are marked in every phase of life an<i thought. It 
was inevitable that while some were advancing with giant siridp-s 
others were unwilling to break with traditions, to abandon what was 
approved by authority; still ollicrs pressed the new spirit into the 
service of the existing institutions. Thus, while Abelard by his 
teaching inculcuated scientific doubt, Gratian drew up his Decreti 
This in its form recalls the Sic et Non, but Ahelurd simply slated tht 
rjucstioii and set in array the opposing authorities. Gratian went 
one step further and undertook to prove that there was only a seeming 
disagivemeut between the authorities; lience the subtitle so often 
given to his work, Concordantia canonum discordantium. ^J 

AMuit then were the most prominent of the new ideas ^ It is mani-^f 
festly impossible to take n\} all the different phases, and an attempt 
must be made to draw a picture which will portray in bold relief the 
factors which seem njoj?t im(x>rtant. Of coui'se, any such represen- 
liition will be faulty. It will be necessaiy to make general ixatiou^l 
witliout supplying data. Many fruitful themes must be omitted, nnd^ 
illustrations can be drawn from only a few of the many activiticii of 
the age. 

The most marked characteri.stic of the twelfth century w^as 
evtdulioii of the spirit of indeix'udence. This was manifest in man; 
ditfeii'ni mod<'s iff tliought and action, Alx»ve all, men Iwcame le?* 
subservient, tt) authority. They began to doubt whether what they 
had been taught was entirely true. The discussions during the investi- 
ture struggle had lx»eu somewhat infhientinl in shiiking their faith, 
Ijecause the partisans had set tip one tnulitiou against another ami 
had denied tin* validity of trailition o[i|it>setl in their own point ol 
view. Again, id^soliile trust \vn5 \venk**iitM| when men foiuid that sijuu 
statements whi4']i hud been afre|jli'd wiilioiil ([iiesddn were, not trueJ 
The crusaders sometinies made naive rorifessions that they had not 
found tliL' conditions in the Holy Land siii*li as they had been taught 
to cxtK'ct. The evil lives of some uienibers of the clergy arouseil the 
suspicion that such men might not Ik» fit to administer the sacramentiJ 
This doubt, by no means new, led to heresy. As a whole this weukenJ 
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ing of tnist in what had been accepted wt)uld not cause an entii>? 
rejection of all antliority. but rather :i sliiftin*^ fmm one authority to 
another. The twelfth century has been called " The age of Aristotle,"' 
because his writings were revered and funiished the method and 
some of the subject-matter for the thought of the age. 

The shifting of authority was due in part to the fact that the in- 
fluence and wealth of the nobility and clergy had decreased and the 
inhabitants of cities had been advancing in importance and in self- 
consciousness. The twelfth century was an age of great democratic 
op|>ortunity. Individuals like iS»igi»r rose from the [>eaKant class to 
high rank and great wealth. Guilds of workmen obtained their en- 
fi'anchisement and governed them.selves by regulations which they 
themselves made. Communes obtained charters and l^came influen- 
tial by the wealth of their citizens. The latter were very proud of 
their independence and inclined to carry their freedom into the 
domuin of religious thought. The Church had, as a rule, been hostile 
to the establishment of the commtmes. Also, its attention was not 
directed hi the twelfth century to reaching the people by its sermons 
or teaching. With the exception of the preaching of the crusades, the 
sermons were not of a character to interest and to hold the attention 
of the people. Consequently (hey listened willingly to the j)reHchiiig 
of heretics and lost much of their former feeling of devotion to the 
Church. The divisions between the classes of society were partially 
effntrd by the de<*line of the upper classes tuul the rise of the lower. 
The courtly literature of the twelftli centuiy shows the envy of the 
nobles for the citizens, but also their admiration of the wealthy and 
poptdous cities. On tlie other luiiid, the bourg*'ois literature, the fab- 
liaux and the songs of the Goliards, show a mocking contempt for 
clerg>' and nobility. The latter also illustrates the irreverence which 
was fast becoming one of the characteristics of society as a whole. 
This spared no one and no subject. God and the devil, iVristotle and 
the Pope, Canon and feudal law, Cistercians and priests were held 
up to ridicule^ 

The literature, as a whole, shows ninular changes in the spirit of 
the age. At the beginning of the century the vernacular literature is 
represented fn* religious poems inculcating the virtues of asceticism 
and huniilit}', or by chansons lauding piety to (Jod and fidelity to the 
feudal lord. In the epop6e, love of woman liecomes a dominant theme 
and the joys of life are descril^ed; fighting, rich biuuiuets. and luxu- 
riou.H garments are dwelt upon to satiety. Later come such fabliau.x 
as the villain who achieves paradise by pleading, or the jongleur whtt 
fdiaki^ dice with St. Peter. At the end of the century all of these 
typea existed side by side. 

Again, hasty generalization would lead to serious error. These 
citizens who were so intent upon making money and so irreverent 
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in their attitude vrere capable uf deep and long-continued devotion. 
This is the period when the great cathedrals were built, when the 
citizens contributed their pro|>erty year after year for the erection 
of a building whicli should satisfy their religious aspirations and 
beautify their city. Tliey gave their labor, too. Far from home. 
the inhabitant'*' of Chartres miglit be seen, men, women, and chil- 
dren, yoke<I 111 the heavy carts which boie the building materials. 
Day after day their weary march continued, and when they stopped 
for the ni^it nothing was to be heard but confe<*^ion and prayer. 

A second great characteristic of the age was the devotion to 
science. It is significant that even at Chartres, which was the great 
center for the study of clascsical literature, the course of .study had 
been enriched by several new works on geometry, which then em- 
braced so many sciences. Interest in geography was widespread. 
This was due in a large measure to the crusades, but also to the 
expanding commerce of the age. Bestiaries ami lapidaries were 
held in great eisteenu As indicated by the popularity of these crude 
mixtures of fact and fable, the s^'ience was often pseudof^-iejice, 
and study was especially directed toward obtaining a mastery over 
occult phenomena. A^trolog>' was in much greater vogue than 
astronomy. John of Salisbury explains the reason for the devoti 
to scientv when he says that tlie irivium explains all discourse 
quadrivium explains all the secrets of nature." Elsewhere he says 
mathematicians raslily predict the future.* The |>seudo-Boethius 
brings mathematics and the black art into close connection. But 
experimentation and obeservation were fostered in Christian Eu- 
rope, as they had t)een in Arab iSpain. by the researches of tho 
pseudo-scientists, and the study of science was far more cherished 
because it was believed to be tlie key to the interpretation and control 
of natural phenomena. 

And this brings us to a third characteristic, the practicality of 
the age. They wanted to apply everything as soon as they learned 
it. The Cornificians had urged a shorter and more practical cour* 
of study. Doubters in religious matters passed into heresy. Re- 
formers were determined to make over Church and civil govenx- 
nient. John of Salisbury, the humanist, argueil for tyrannicide^ 
The problems Lnvolvetl in building cathe<lrals were studied aad 
mastered; a new type of architecture, the Gothic, was evolved. This. 
with its daring i'on<*eption.s and carefully balanced thrusts, marks 
two pha^eji^bf the bourgeois ^irit to which it owe<l its developnient. 

Nowhere- was this pmciical spirit shown mom dearly than in the 
new type of monasticism represented by the Templars Hospitalers^ 
Bridge- Builders.. Premonstratensians, and still more forcibly in the 
following centOTT by the Franciscans and Dominicans. A new 
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ideal, service to others, had become the dominant feature in the later 
monasticism. 

All of these factors were the product of the restlessness of the 
age. Men were constantly in motion. Crusades took tens of thou- 
sands away from their homes and brought the peoples of Europe 
into contact with one another. Those who did not go on the cru- 
sades or other great expeditions were extremely mobile. The 
population was not at all stationary, chained to the soil. This was 
the era of villeneuves, of the growth of older cities, of the great 
fairs, of the migration of masons from one city to another, of the 
wandering jongleur and student. " Mixture, or at least contact, of 
races is essential to progress," and the countries of western Europe, 
after several centuries of comparative isolation, now experienced the 
advantages of this mixture or contact. Wealth increased, new 
tastes were formed and gratified, learning advanced, life became 
fuller, the spirit of nationality was awakened. 
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A MEDIAEVAL HUMANIST: SOME LETTERS OF HILDEBERT OF LAVARDIN. 



By Henby Obbobn Tatlok. 



The Middle Ages were determined intelleotually by great masses 
of claisical inaterial— law, philosophy, Iwlk'.s-k'ttres — transmitted 
from the ancient civilization and used in mediaeval fashion by 
mediffval men. To illustrate the subtle working of the anti<|Uft cul- 
ture upon die character and temperament, no better example can be 
given than the letters of Hildehert of Lavardin. who became bishop of 
Le Mans in 1095 and, a number of years afterwards, archbishop of 
Tours. This prelate exemplifies the influence of the antique, not so 
strikingly in the knowledge which he possessed or the particular opin- 
ions which he entertained as in the balance and temperance of liis 
attitude toward life and incidentally in his fine facility of scholar- 
ship. 

Hildebert was born at Lavardin, a village near the mouth of the i^ 
Loire, about tlie year 10,)r>. He belonged to an uiainportauL but gen- 
tle family. One of his early teachers was Berengar of Tours, and he 
may hwve passed souie time in the monastery of Chigny. of whose 
great abbot, Hugh, he wrote a life. But whatever appears to have 
been the character of his early environment, Hildebert belongs essen- 
tially to the secular clergy and never was u monk. While compara- 
tively young he was made head of the cathedral school of I>e Mans 
and then archdeacon. In the year 1005, when about 40 years old, 
the old bishop of Le Mans died, and Hildebert was somewhat quickly 
chosen as his successor by the clergy and people of the town, in spite 
of the protests of certain of the canons of the cathedral. The none 
too happy scholar-bishop found himself at once a powerless but not 
iiiconsiderable element of a violently complicated feudal situation. 
Thei-e was the noble Helias. Count of Maine, who was holding his 
domain against Robert the Devil, the latter supported somewhat laxly 
by William Rufus of England, who claimed the overlordship of the 
land. Helias reluctantly acquiesced in Hildebert's election. Not so 
Rufus, who never ceased to hate and persecute the man that, without 
his royal consent, had obtained the see which had been in the gift of 
his father, William the Conqueror. It happened soon after that 
Count Helias was taken prisoner by his opponent and was delivered 
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over to Rufus at Rouen. But Fiilk of Anjou cttiae in, presented him-" 
self at Le Mans, entered it, and was acknowledged as its lord. He leA 
a pirrison and departed before (he enraged Red King reached the 
town. The latter began an imsuceessful siege and soon made terms 
with Fidk, by which Le Mans was to be given to Rnfus, Helias was 
to be set free, and many other matters were left quite unsettled. fl 

Now Rufus entei*s the town (10S*8), where llildebert nervously" 
receives him. Helias, set free by the King, offers to become his fcudftl 
retainer. Rufus will have none of him; so Helias defies the King 
and is permitted to go his way by that strange man, who lield hia^ 
knightly honor sacred, but otherwise might commit any atrocit^H 
prompted by rage or greed. It was well for Helias that trouble with" 
the French King now drew Rufus to the north. The next 3'ear, 1099, 
Rufus in England hears that the Count has renewed the war and 
captured Le Mans, except the citadel. He hurries aci-oss the channel, 
rushes through the laud, entei*s Ia* Mans, and pusses on through it,^ 
chasing Helias. But the war languishes, and Rufus returns to LdH 
Mans, or to what was left of it. Hildebert laid cause to trend)]e. He 
had met the King on the latter s hurried arrival from England for 
the war. Rufus had spoken him fair. But now, at Le Mans, he was 
accused by his enemies befoi-e the monnrch of i-omplicity in the revolt. 
Quickly flared the King's anger against tlie man whom he never had 
ceased to detest. He ordered him to pull down the towers of his 
cathedral, which rose threatening and massive over the city^'s ruins 
and the citadel of the Knig. What could the defensidess bishop do. 
to avert disgrace and the desolation of his beloved church? Wi 
were left him. Init they did not prove effectual. Rufus commandi 
him to choose between immediate compliance and going to Englaiu 
there to submit himself to the judgment of the English bishops. Hi 
accepted the latter alternative mid followi^d tlie King, leaving hii 
diocese ruined and his people dispei>;ed. Tt» England. Rufus dangled* 
him along Ijetween fear and hope, till at last the disheartened prelate 
returne*! to the continent, having iiml>iguously consented to pull 
down those towers. But instead, he set to work to repair the devasta-^ 
tion of his diocese. The reiterated mandate of the King was not lon^H 
in following him, and this time coupled with an accusation of ti*eason. ' 
Hildelii-rt's state was de>;|K'rate. His rlergj' were forbiddeii to obey J 
him, his palace was sacked, his own property destroyed. Such wer^f 
William's methods of persuasion. Then the King projnjsed that the" 
bishop should purge himself by the ordeal of hot iron. Hildebert^^ 
the bishop, the theologian, the great scholar, was almost on the verg^H 
of taking up the challenge, wdien a letter from Yves, the saintly and 
very able bishop of Chartres, dissuaded hiiu. At this moment, whea^ 
ruin was his portion and there was no escape, an arrow ended thi 
Red King's life in the New Foi'est. 
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And now what a revulsive chiiiigel lleury 1. Beiiucleir, was from 
the first as much his friend as William Rufus to the last had been his 
enemy. Hitherto Hildebeil has appeared weakly endeavoring to 
elude destruction and, perliups, with no unshalven loyalty in his hosoni 
toward any cause except liis diiv necessities. Henceforth, sailing 
a calmer sea, he repays Henry's favor witli adhei^encc and admiration. 
He has no support to olfer ^\jisehn of Canterbui-y, still struggling 
with the English monarchy over investitures, nor has he one word of 
censure for the clever cold-e^^ed scholar King who kept his brother 
R4)b<^rt of Xornumdy a prisoner for twenty-eight years till he died. 
Hildebert had still thirty years of life before him, nor were they all 
to be untroubled. He was once more, for u while, to l>e tlriven from 
liis diocese, when he took the opportunity to write au interesting 
poem on his exile. In 11:^;) he was made archbishop of Tour.s. He 
had trouble over investitures with Louis le (Jros of France, and wrote 
many letlei-b, one famous one beginning: Silent aiuici, silent hucer- 
dotes Christi. But, on the whole, good fortune filled his sails till he 
died in 1134. 

Hildebert was a classical scholar, unexcelled in his time, and a skill- 
ful writer of both prose and verse. Many of his elegiacs survive, 
some of tlieiu so untitpie in sentiment and so excellent in meter that 
they have been mistaken by comparalively motlern scholars for gen- 
uine antiques. One of the best is his elegy on Rome, beginning thus: 
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Par tibl. Roma, onill, cum sis prupc tola riilna : 

Qunm DiAtnil fnf^rln InteRrn Trnrta doccs. 
Louisa tuo9 faKtiin iietaH deatruxit, ot arcea 

Caesarl« et saperAm templu palude jAC«nt. 

The closing lines of the poem are interesting: 

Hic BUperflin formae aupert mlrantur ct Ipsl. 

E( ciiplnat f\cU» vtiltlbuB ease pares. 
Nun (lotiilt nntiim deoH boe ore rreare 

Quo Dilranda d<-Qm ^igtin orcavit bomo. 
VultuN ndMtl hU Qitnilnibua, |wt1uHque coluDtur 

Artldcum atudltj qimm deltate ittia. 
UrbB fellx, si vel dumlnla urtm lllfl careret. 

Vel domlDls esset turpe carere (Idel 

One may be almost startled to Iiear this frank medieval note of 
jidmiration for the idols of pagan Rome. But the speJ[I_of the dasaics 
lay on Hildebert, as on manj' others of his time. This good bishop 
sometimes lets his fancy and his pen course free from the i-estraints 
of meter, and then he can produce such biting siquibs as the following: 

Femlna perQda, femlon ttordldii, dli;nn cnteula. 



1/ 




O mlwrabtMs. iusatiabllls. InsuttaU. 
DmIdc st-rlbere, iletili]i> mltlere. carmlua blnndla, 
Cftrmina turpla. carQilna mollta, tIx memoraDda, 
Nee tlbl mlCtere. dcc tibl acriberc, dlapoHul me; 



Mens ttia vttrca, plumbca, aazen. forren. ncftH&m. 
Fiuscre, fullere, pi%Hl«re, perUure, reiu putat aeiiuam. 
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Yet, with all his classical leanings, the major part of Hildebert was 
Christian. His theological writings which sunnve^ his zeal against 
certain riotous heretics, and in j^neral his letters leave no doubt of 
tliis. It is from the Christian point of view that he gives his sincei*est 
t'ounacls; it is from that timt he balances the advantages of an active 
or contemplative life, the claims of the Christian vita activa and vitu 
eontemplativa. Yet his classic tastes gave temperance to his Chris- 
tian views and often drew hhn to sheer scholarly pleasures and to an 
antique consideration of the incidents of life. 

How sweetly the elements weix* mixed in him appears in a famous 
letter written to William of Champeaux. that Goliath of realism 
whom Abelard discomforted in the Paris schools. The nidiappy 
William relreute<l a little ways ucixiss the Seine and laid the fouuda- ^ 
tions of the abbey of St. Victor in tlie years between 1108 and 1113. ■ 
He sought to abandon his studies and his lectures and siirrender him- " 
self to the austere salvation of his soul, and yet scarcely with such 
irrevocable purpose as would rebuff the temperate advice of Hilde- 
bert's letter proffered with tactfid understanding. 

Over thy change of life ni.v sotil Is glad and exnits, that nt lengih It has come 
to tbee to deteriulue to phllo»uphi2e. For thou hudst uot the true odor of a 
phllofiopber ao loug ua thcni didst uot cull beauty of conduct from thy pbUo- 
Bophic knowledge. Now. oa honey from the honeycomb, thou hast drawn from 
that u worthy rule of IlvInK. This Is to Rather all of thee within rlrtue's 
boiindnrieM, no longer hnckslerlng with nature for thy life, but niteudiug less 
to whut thu flesh Is able fur thao to what the spirit wills. This Is truly to 
philosophize; to live thus Is already to enter the fellowship of those abore. 
Eiaslly ahnlt thou *x>me to them If thou doat advance diatturdened. The mind 
is a burden to Itself until It ceases to hope and fear. Because Dlot^enes looked 
for no favor, he feared the power of no one What the cyulc Infldel abhorred, 
the Chrlsllun doctor far mure umjily must abhor, alnee bis profession Is so 
much more fruitful through faith. For such are stumbling-blocks of conduct. 
Impeding those who move toward virtue. 

But the ret>ort cornea that you have been persuaded to abstain from lecturing. 
Hear me as to this. It is virtue to furnish the material of virtue. Thy new 
way of life calls for no partial aacrltlce, but a holocaust. Offer thyself allo 
gether to the I^rd, since «<» he sacrificed himself for thee. Gold shines more 
when scattered than when locked up. Knowledge also when distributed takes 
increase, and unless given forth, accruing the miserly ]>oasesslon, it slips away. 
Therefore do uot close the streams of thy lcnmlng.« 

Eventually William followed this or other like advice. One sees 
Hildebert 's syiiipuLhetiL- point of view; he entii-ely approves of 
William's renunciation of the world — a good bishop of the twelfth 
eentury might also have wished to renounce its troublous honors! 
Yes, William has at last turned to the true and most disburdened 
way of living. But this abandonment of worldly ends entails no 
abandonment of Christian knowledge or surrender of tbe cause of 
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Christian learning. Nay, let WilHain resume and hei^ein give liimself 
to God*s will without ivserve. 

So the letter presenUj a temperate and noble view of the matter, a 
A-iow as sound in the twentieth century as in the twelfth. And u like 
bn»ud fonsideration^ Hildebert brings to a more particuhir diseiLssioa 
of the two modes of Chribtian living, the vita acttmjy and the vita 
coiitttnplattva. I^eah and Rachel, Martha and Mary. He amply dis- 
tinguLshtf^ these two ways of serving God from any mode of life with 
selfisli aims. It happened that a devout monk and friend of HiUle- 
Jjert was made abbot of the monastery of St. Vincent, in the neigh- 
borhood of 1^ Mans. The administrative duties of an abbot might 
be as pressing as a bisliop's. This good man deplored his withdrawal 
from a life of more complete contemplation. Su Hildebert wrote 
him. a long discursive letter, of which we give the thread of argu- 
ment: 

Yuu bewull the peace of eouteiuplatlon wblcb Is snatchtkl away, and the 
Iiit|M>«etl l>urd*^n of active responsibilities. Vou were sitting with Mnry at the 
ft?et of the Lord Jesus, when lo, you were ordered to eorve with Martha. You 
eotifeas that tbfiHe diKhet* whicb Mary receives, sitting and llsteulng, are more 

very tbaii tbosc wbleh zealous Martha prct>are& Id these, indeed, tB the 
d of meu, lu tho»e tbe bread of auKelf). 

And Hildebert descants upon the raptures of the vita contempla' 
iiva^ of which hi.s friend is now bereft, and then continues: 

The contemplative and the active life, my dearest brother, you sctmetlmes 
In the iuuie person, and sometluies apart. As tbe examples uf Scripture 
show us. Jacob was joined to both I^eab and Rachel ; Cbrist teaches in tbe 
fic*ld«, uuon be (iruys on the mouutalus; Moses Is in the teuts of the |)eople, aud 
again siK^ai** with Ood uiKin the heights. So Peter, so Paul. Again, action 
aloue is found, as In \jvi\\i aud Martha, while contemplation gleams in Mury 
and Itncbel. Martha, as I think, represents the clergy of our time, with whom 
the (trews of business closes the shrlue of contemplation and dries up the sacrl- 
flee of tears. 

No uue can spcali with the Lord while he has to prattle with tbe whole 
world. Such a prattier am I, and such u priest, who when I spend tbe livelong 
day caring for the herds, have not a moment for tbe care of souls. Affairs, 
the enentif!* uf my spirit, come upon me; they claim me for their own, they 
ihleve tbe private hour of prnyer, they dofrnud the services of tbe sanctuary, 
they irritate me with their stings by day aud Infest my sleep; aud, what I can 
rcely «iHiik ttf without tears, the creeping furtive memory of disputes fol- 
me miserable to tbe altar's sacraments — all such are even as the vultures 
wblcb Abraham drove away from the carcasseB. (Genesis iv, 11.) 

Xay more, what untold loss of virtue Is entailed by these occupations of the 
raptire mind I While under their power we do not even serve with Martha. 
She ministered, but to Cbrlst : she bustJed about, but for rhrlst. We truly, 
who. like Martha, bustle about and. like Martha, minister, neither bustle about 
for Christ, nor minister to him. For If In such bustling ministry thou aeekest 
lo wlu thine u\\u tleslre, art taken with the gossip of tbe mob. or with pander- 
ing tu carnal pleasures, thou art neither the Martlia whom thou dost counter- 
felt Dur the Mary for whom thou dost sigh. 
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Id thot case, denrHtt brother you wonld hiive Just cause for itrlef and U 
But if you do tbe t»urt of Miirtba Kluiply, you do well; if. like Jacob, you bttstt^ii 
to and fro between Leab niid Itacliel. you do better; if witli Mary you ait nod 
IIat«>n« you do bt^Ht. For ai^Inn ift RtHxl. whose preHslug instancy, tbou^li It kfit 
conteiuplalioii, dnkWK bacic the brother wnnderiiij; froiu Christ. Yet it is better, 
sometiuies seated, to lay aside adiuluistrative careN. and noild The irksM^Di*^ 
nljebtH of Leah, dniw fresh life from Rachel's loved embrace. From ttii« lu 
termixture the course to the celestials becomes more inclusive, for thnrt'lty ih** 
sjUDc soul DOW strives for the blessedness of men and anon partic)(>ntcs in 
that of the angels. But of the zi-al slugle for Mary, why should I speak? Is 
not tile Saviour's word ^lough. " Mnrj' hath chosen the beat |iart. which sliall 
not be taken fn>ui her? " 

And in closing, Hildebert shows his friend.- the abbot, that for him 
the true cqui*se is to follow Jacob, interchunging l^ah and Radiel: 
and tlien in the watche:^ of his pastoral duties the celestial vision shftlJ 
be also his." 

Could anyone adjust more fairly this contest, so insistent tlirougli- 
otit the annals of niediu'val piety, between active duties and heavenly 
contemplation? The only solution for abbot and bishop was to join 
I>»ah with Kachel. And very clearly Hildelwrt sees the pervasive 
peiil of the active life, that the prelate be drawn to serve his pleasures 
and not Christ. Many souls of prelates had tluit cast into hell! 

In theory Hildebert is clear as day, and altogether Christian, i*o far 
as we have followed thecoimselsof these letters. But in fact, at least, 
for liini the quiet life hud its tcinplution, to which he yielded himself 
more generotisly than to any of the grosser lures of his high prelacy. 
This temptation, so alluring and insidious, so fairly masked under the 
proffer nf learning leading to fuller Christian knowledge, was of 
course the all too beloved pagan literature, and the all too humanly 
convincing plausibilities of pagan philos<:»phy. Hildel)ertV writing 
evince that kind of classical scholarship which springs only from 
great study and great love. His soul does not appear to have been 
riven by a consciousness of sin in this behoof. Sometimes he passes 
so gently from Christian to pagan ethics as to lead one to susj)ect 
that he did not deeply feel the inconsistency between them. Or again 
he seems satisfied with the moral reasonings of paganism, and sets 
them foHh without a quahn. For there was the antique pagan side 
of our good bishop; and how pagan thoughts and views of life had 
become a part of Hildebert 's nature appears in a most interesting let- 
ter written 1o King Henry consoling him upon the loss of his son and 
the noble company s<» gjiily sailing from Normandy in that ill-starred 
"Wliite Ship" in the year \V2iK 

Hildebert begins rendndiiig the King how much more it is for a 
monarch tu lule himself than *)ihers. Hitherto he has triumphed 
over fortune, if fortune be anytliing: now she has wounded him w illi 

•RUdebertI Epls. I. 22, Mlgoe 173. Col. 197. 
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«t dart. Yet thtit <-un not ponetrate the well-oruarded mind, 
isdoin not to vaunt *meself in prosperity, nor be overwhelmed 
with grief in adversity. Hildebert then reasons on the excellence of 
man's niilure an<l will ; he s|)eiiks of the effeet of Adam's sin in loss of 
grace and enluilnient of nnsery on the human I'ace. He quotes from 
the Old Testament and from Virgil. Then he proceeds more specific- 
ally with his fortifying arguments. Their sum Is, let the breast of 
man aU»untl in weai>ous of ilefenoe and i.'ontemn the thnists of for- 
tune; there is nothing over which the triumphant soul may not tri- 
umph. " Unhappy he who larks this airuaiiieiit ; and most unhappy 
he who beside-s does not know it. Here DeruorTitns funnd lualter for 
laughter, Demosthenes (sic) matter for tears. Far be it from thee 
that the chance cast of things should affect thee so, and the loss of wis- 
dom follow the hiss of ofl'spriug. Thou hast suffered on dry land 
more grievous shipwreck than tliy son in the brine, if fortune's storm 
has w^rested wisdom from the wise." 

After a while Hildehert passes on to consider what is man, and 
wherein consists his welfare: ** To anyone carefully considering what 
man is. nothing will seem more probable tbiui that he is a divine 
animal, distinguished by a certain share (►f divinity {tnimtnis). By 
bone and Hesh, he smacks of the earth. By reason, his affinity to Got! 
is shown. Moses, inspired, certifies that by this prerogative man was 
created in the image of (iod. Whence it also follows for man that he 
should dirough reason recognize and love his true good. Now, reason 
leaches that what pertains to virtue is the true good, and that it is 
within us. The things we temporally possess are good only by opin- 
ion {opinionc^ i. e., not ratione) and these are about us. Wliat is 
about us is not within our Jum, but another's {alterius jurh aunt). 
Chance directs them ; they neither come nor stand under our arbitri- 
nient. For us they are at the lender's will {prevatia) like a salve be- 
li>nging to anothi^r." Through su4-h, true felicity is neither had nor 
lost. luileed, no cine is happy, no one is wretched by reason of what 
is another's. It is his own that makes a man's gooil or ill. and what- 
ever is not within him is not his own/' Then Htldebert speaks of 
dignities; of wife and child; of the fruits of [he eiirtli and riches — 
bona vaga, bona sunt |>ennata haec uuuiin. Men tpiari*el and struggle 
about all these things — ecce vides quanta mundus laboret insania ! ^ 

* A technlciil Ulustration from Ronun Inw. 

' HUdebetil, Rp. I. XM, Mlk'DP 171. Tul. ]7:.*-tT7. Compnrp Ep. I, XVtI. codhoIIdk a 
frleod OD lo«» of r>l»<^ AQtl dlt^oUleH. HUdrtierCn works are Id vol. 171 uf Mliftie'ii 
Patrol. !.jit. A number of hla poiMnri aro more carefiUl^r odttcd by naiir6iu In Xotlees 
^rTTifr.Tli'- -J'^ Mm. efc, vol. -'S, II, p. 'JSj> siiq,, nnil boivip of tbem In vol. 29. II. p. 231 
w; << On tbe muu and bis writings. »(ee tlourOau, PUIIoKupblc Scholastlque 

r TTllIers. HIlrlplMTl ?l son temp? (T'arls. 187rtl : Ilrltert I>uperroD» l>e 

Veiic-fuUilc^ IliltlelxTU vltn i>t scrlptlB (BuJocIh, 1»:>.'>| ; also Vol. XI of Hist. lit. de la 
Fraocc ; Dleudonn^, Htldebert de LavardlD, sa vie. sea lettres, etc. (ParU, 1898). 
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No one need point out how much more natural this reasoning would 
have been in the lips of Seneca than in those of an Archepiscopal 
contemporary of St. Bernard. One may, however, comment on the 
patent fact that this reflection of the antique in Hildebert's ethical 
consolation reflects a manner of reasoning, rather than an emotional 
mood, and in this it is an instance of the general principle that medi- 
fieval methods of reasoning, consciously or unconsciously, followed 
the antique; while the emotion, the love and yearning, of medinral 
religion was more largely the gift of Christianity. 
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By James A. James, Chairman. 



In opening the Conference, Professor James ijpoke of the confer- 
ees Rt Chicago and Baltimore. He then took up the que-stion for 
e present Conference, and said in part: 

Entering for a third lime into confei*enre on the subject of History 
the Elementary Schools, the problem which has been assigned to 
e Committee of Eight, it in thought desirabie to indicate soinelliing 
I the method used in reaching t!ie conchisions and the purpose of 
le committee in its work. Each nienilx'r has Iwen in touch with the 
ork of the elementary schools for a number of years. Besides, the 
'Wnbers have consulted witli teachers in the various grades relative 
' different fcatui'es of the report. Steps were taken to secure dis- 
tssioiis on the more important cjuestions by n number of teachers' 
Hociations. By thus offering the o[iportunity for free discussion 
'tny teachers have berorne intert'sttnl in the plans of tlie committee 
id have given de-sirable iuforiuatitui on tl»e conditions now prevail- 
ig in the schools of diffei^nt parts of the country. Such a dis- 

En constituted a part of the progrninnu' of tlie History Teachers' 
Intion of the Middle States and Maryland shortly l>efore the 
ppointment of the committee. Portions of the report have been 
Hwidered by the History Teachers' Associntion of the North Centnil 
lates and tiie Chicago History Teachers' Association. During the 
>st year letters asking for information on the status of history 
>ur8es have be^ni sent in superiiiti'iidents of public instruction in 
^try State, and some Ihretr hinidrcd letters to schools in all parts of 
»e United States. These typical schools were selected* as far as 
^'^sihle. upon rcfonuncndatioii df rtunpi^tent authorities. They in- 
uded all types, from the school in the small town to that of the 
'^g* city. Two members of tlie committee have, during the period 
f our investigation, spent some months in Gemniny and France, 
were granted the privilege of observing the actual work in the 
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elementary schools of these countries. It can not be said, "we be- 
lieve, that our conclusions have been reached hastily, nor that the 
report, is the result of the working out of mere theories of the 
committee. 

I shall now attempt to state the general conclusions of the 
committee. 

1. It is believed that a leading aim in histoiy teaching is to hel] 
the child to appreciate what his fellows are doing and to help him 
to intelligent voluntary action in agreement or disagreement with 
them. To accomplish the?>e results there must be continuous atten- 
tion, in each of the grades, to contemporary problems suitable to his 
intelligence and n]sf> attention to events in the past that he can 
understand. The following fields of human activity mu^:t furnish 
these events: Political, industrial, social, religious. No one of them 
should exclude the others. In the first four grades, while the te^ich- 
ing must be incidental, it will serve to give a correct attitude towards 
later history. ^ 

2. The teaching of history must be closely related to instruction 
in other subjects of the elementary programme. This feature has 
been emphasized by the committee, and the dependence of history 
teaching upon geography, literature, and art is given due recogni- 
tion. History and civics also should be presented as allied subjects, 
emphasis being placed now on the history and now on present civics. 

3. The committee desires to reassert the belief that the subjectdH 
matter for a course in the elementary schools, and especially the las^ 
three grades, which are to-day presented for discussion, should be 
selected from American history. But this is not to be interpreted iafl 
a restricted sense. The pupil must be led to understand that Ajiier-^ 
ican civilization and institutions had their beginnings under Euro- 
pean surroundings, and that the problems of otir national life, even 
to the clos(? of the first ipmrter of tlie nineteenth century, were, in 

a large measure, closely connected with European problems. 

The considerations whicli should guide in Ihe presentation of the 
material for the sixth grade were stated in the report of last year as | 
follows; First, a desire to emphasize geographical facts, not alone 
those which form a part of the history of the discoveries of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, but also the simpler incidents of pre- 
vious geograpliical discoveries. Second, the desire to put the facts 
of emigration to America in connection with earlier movements of 
peoples. Third, the effort to show in a ver}^ simple way the civiliza- 
tions which form the heritage of those who were to go to Ameriea; 
that is, to explain what America started with. La,stly, to associate 
the three or four peoples of Europe which were to have a share in 
American civilization with enough of their characteristic incidents 
to give the child some feeling for the names England, France, Spainij 
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and Holland. The period of the discoveries should also be included 
in the work of this grade. 

In the seventli grade should be considered the explorfttion and set- 
tlement of North America and growth of the colonies, with accom- 
panying European hackgronnd, tliroiigh the period of the revolu- 
tion. -To the eighth grade would l>e assigned the fomuition and in- 
auguration of the new Government, the industrial and political 
development of the United States, westward expansion, and the 
growth of rival European nations. 

"VMiile the programme presented last year has been ino<litied the 
main features are the same. It is our hope that through the dis- 
cussion of to-day we may be able still further to ascertain what is 
desirable and what is practicable. The cooperation of the New Eng- 
land History Teachers' Association in this Conference will aid ma- 
terially in the solution of tliesp problems. It matters little whether 
we be teachers of history' in elementHry or secondar}^ school, in col- 
lege or university, we are each of us dependent on the work of the 
other. 

NOTE ON THE TOPICS FOR GRADES SIX. SEVEN, AND EIGHT. 

In rh*» folUiwinK list of tonira nil nre not of equal valiip. Some topics may 
occnpy n class five minutes, others the time of a whole exercise, others etIU 
longer, aocordiiiR to the Judgment of the tenoher. The minor topics are 
iDtended to Indicate to the tenchop the princiiml elements of the subject Many 
of tbem wouUI t»e eovereil In an onnnary lext-book in a few lines. 

In th^ list of topics ai]l)mlttert for the sixth jjrarte tliose feMture** of nhcient 
aud medieval life liave been illustrated which exi)Ia!n either important ele- 
ments of our civilization or wbkii show how the movement for discovery and 
rolonisutMon uriulnated. A few jxretit incidents or typlnil ebamrters of the 
nncleul and medieval world have heen adde<l hecau^io these memories are a part 
of the universal herltaiee of mankind. It Is not at all the intention to teach 
Greek. Roman, or Medieval history, thouf^b the topics are selected from these 
fields. It Is natural that the topics seem to trail for more time than that 
nsslpned for their treatment, because the reader recalls the richness of the 
material %vhlcb lies alt about them aud feels irresistibly that somehow all tliese 
thtnics must ho includwl. 

It should be added that these lists have been tested in regard to the time 
required to complete them In their respective grades. It has been found that 
If they are interpreted as suggested tbey do not offer an excessive amount of 
work. 

SIXTH GRADE. 



IKTBOODCnON, 



(General Topk^s I. II. III.) 



L„..,.„,.. .^^ 

P^Ftod knowledge in such a way as to lmi>re»s wpou his mlud the eleiueutary fact 
pi j U«t Americans came originally from Europe and brought with them all that 
||p I t^iropcans up to that time had learned — In other words, that the t)eglunlngB of 
1^^ 16827—08 5 
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Aiiirrlenn wnys of Uving are to be sougbt fur hack in the story of tbe worlcL 
Tbo ptipli lit ih« Ufth grade* van not be expecrt«l to appreclnte the stfnilticHni 
"f lUU fiu'i. hut IIk* Impressions whicb be receiven will turn bin awakening cu 
"«»ty 111 thi> rlirht direction. It Is not essential that ull teocbers use exactly t 
niluor tnpU'H suggestetl, if they can flccomplUb the purpose better by means 
«'lhpr toplcM. 

I'lii' NtH-oui! of Uip three general lopies aiiiiH to einphasi/e the ideai that t 
world which (he pupil s»*eH on his maps hai? chatiped nnrt (?rown. and to lea 
lilni haek to the places where the foundatlous of what we call ulvUlzatlon w 
tnld. 

Af(er Ihls prHlminniy work the rlilhl should he ready to IcMini something of 
•ich of the i)eoiiIe which have L'outrlhute<l u part to the stock of knowledge, a; 
nklll, and of character with which the Auierlctins started. 



I. — WHERE AMERICANS CAME FROM. 



I 



1. yetccoMcra. Are there persona In the community not bom in America? 
Mrike a iist of the Innds from which they came. Find these lands on the 
ump. Whal eouthienl lontaluH u«*iirly all these lands? 

— flow rmiifruut.f fumr. Picture of an ocean NteiuuMthlp. How emigrants nre 
Hdmlttetl, fnr extimple. at New Yurk. How they reach the places where 
they settle, using llluslrntlons of local Interest, if iwsslble. 

<*. ICnrUrr Amrrivitnn an eviigmnts. This may h^ taught by taking n story fmm 
h»cal history of the euilgration of a group, 'or example, the PlIgrlniB hi 
the Alaytlower. 



II. — WHEN AMERICA WAS UlfKIfOWN ; THREE VIEWS OF THE WORLD. 



nefttt.^ 



Hotc the wortd luuki'd when thv ChrUtinn era began. A study, with a 
»*howinjr that at ihat time most ])W)pleH Uve<l about the Medlterraneftttt 
though they had names dleCfrent from the names their present-day sue* 
cessors hear. Eugllsh calle*! ** Itrltonis" French called "Uaula," Itatiana 
called " Romans." The luUiibitunts of (Jreece were eveu In Ihat tini 
'* Greeks," and many Greeks U\'eJ lu cities around the eastern and south 
shores of the Medlterraneuu. 

Add ancient notions of the shape of the world. " I'ltlma Thule," 
"Antiifortps." 

Ootc the world lookerl just hcforr Coluvibus discovered Americo, using a 
blackboard i'ketcli hai»eil upon reproductions of the Rehaini globe, or upon 
To&canelU's 8upi>osed theories. The idea of the Burning Tropics and the 
Sea of Darkness. 



in. — WHAT AMERICANS STARTED WITH, A STUDY OF SOME ANCIENT INVENTIORB. 



1. Some recent inventiotm. The teacher may by questioning maUe a list of !W 

most important modern inventions, like the telephone, the telegraph, tl 
locomotive, or the 8teamahii», These Americans or modern Europeai 
have Invented. 

2, Invenlinntt made before Columbus discovered Ameriai. Attention may 

concentrated on one, like printing with movable types, or may I>e divide 
between this and the comimss and gunixiwder, concluding with f|Uestionaj 
about thM relative value of such luventlons and of the more recent 
inventions. 
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:<, t^tiU filder invpntion/n, like The wny to rpi-ord our worda, that Ib. through 
JettiTs, or thp way to bulhl lu>ut«*s or shli>8. If the alphabet is cho»en, 
our tetters may he oomp»nred with Ureek letterH, with n Himple explanation 
of Epyptlflii hieroglyphics or Babylonian cuneiform; If books are chosen. 
ancient forms of these may he explalnefl ; the same method may be pur- 
suefl if bouses or shtpfi are taken : with the simple aim of showing the 
child tliat we Americnas Hturted with many thlugK which had been invented 
or rtiscorereil ages before our ancestors arrived. 

No peoples did more to begin the ways of living which we have, and 
which mir forefathers brought to America, than the Ureeks and the 
Jlonuins who lived about the shores of the Mediterranean when the Chris- 
tian era began. The aim of the topics selecte<l from (ireek and Roman 
hJstnry is to illuptrate the characteristics of Greek and Roman life, and, 
at the sniiic llaie, fu Interest the i>u|iIIh tn a few of tlie greatest memories 
which th4> (ireeks aud Romans have left for all mankind to cherish. Em- 
phasis should also be laid tiiKin their work as spreitders uf cJvlllzatiou 
wherever their cities were built or their rule was extended, for It was In 
this way that there came to be u world. 

IV. — THE GBEERR. WHY \VK RKMEMBKB THRU. 

1. -F'amoiM atoricA already Irarned thmnffh nupplnnvntary rending. With 
children who have learned these stories well It In enough to ask them 
which ones they r*>member, with the nini to recall to their minds such 
(Elnries as the Golden Fleece, Herctilea, Siege of Troy, Wanderings of 
riysses. It is not intended to teach the rtorles; such work belongs rather 
to l^gllsh work, 

i fnmQHs Greek citieM ichirh ittiU exist. With a map point out Murseillea, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and Athens. Use pictures. Tell something 
about each. 

•^ VnforguUen memories of Greek ctiuragr. Tell the story of Leouldas and 
the Three Hundred, or the story of Marathon, or the story of Salamis. 

v. — HOW THE GREEKS LIVED. 

^ Aihen4, the most splendid of ancient Greek cities. Show pictures of the 
ndned temples of Athens, giving simple explanations of the purposea 
which the buildings sened. 

2. Study of a beautiful Greek temple. t*lcturc8 of the Parthenon, simple expla- 

nation of Its structure, Its s^-nlptures; tell whei*e some of them may be 
seen. 

3. An nrrJimtry house. The imrts of the bouse may be explaine<l. Suniethiug 

may be said of the home life, the staves, etc. If preferred, this time may 
he occupied In showing pictures of famous statues, like the Venus of Milo, 
the Hermea, the Thrower of the Discus. 



VI. 



BOY6 AND GREEK UEN. 



^' The Greek boy, training and amusements, at Athens, at Sparta, the Olympic 
games. 

-< lirtek men. their love of niling themselves. The explanation may pursue 
the following line: The Greek city Included not only a large number of 
boaaea aurrounded by a wall, but also much of the countryside, aa far aa 
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the nioiintains, which Re[>arated it from the neighboring c*ty. The men, 
ahnt off from tiieir nel^hboni in this war. iored to manage their own 
affalrn. Add a d(>Kcr)i»tloii of a Greek aKM*mbl3' lu the iii>en air. with a 
Pericles or a (Meoii trying to i»ersuade the citissens to do as he wisheK. 
3. The fitory of Sooratcn, one of the greatest of the (JreeliK: how he questioned 
men about what they thought wnw tnie; Htory of hiB death. 

Tn. — UZT1 WHO CABBLKD tiKKCK WAVB UF LIVING TO OTHKK LAITOB. 

1. Sailors, Imdcrs, and colonists ; a Oreek ship; products ftoiigUt on ehores of 
Black Sea ; why the Greeks calleil It " Kuxine." With ninp show how wide* 
spread were the Greek colonies, pointing out CTypms. Xancnitlt*. Cyrenet 
Syracuae, the cities of Magna Gnecla, Mnssllin (Miirsellles), pausing to 
Bay a word ni>ont the rclntlon of the EgyptlanB to the Greeks, or atxiut 
Greek traders In what Ib ih»w Fnince, 
2» Alexnndcr thr (frml, storl**** of his boyhood, his great march to India, with 

brief dcwripti<tn of the battle of Ihsuh. 

ik Atexattdritt. Ihe greatest of the <ireek cities founded by Alexander, its great 

muflenni and library, what some of Its scholars were studying about— 

Ptolemy, for example. 

The Homauif were the people who received what the Greeks had leamed. 

added to It, and carried thf new kiiowliilKi' in what is iu»w France, England, 

8pain. ami to n part iif Germany, roiiutripH from which the dlacoverif^s and 

colonizers of America came. In this way the Itomana are tn Im» considered ns 

among the makers of America. Their work was chieliy conquering and organ- 

Iztug as one worlil all tlie land.s about the Aieditcrranean and In western Kuropc 

Hs far as the t>orders of Scotland and the Ormau forests. Ttie won<lerfui 

thing almnt them Is that they began an an obscure trlhe dwelling on the hank-s 

of the Tiber. 



Vlll. — HOW TBG ROMARS BEGAN. 






1. fe'(oric* nbout the Homans alrcenly Ivarnrd. Recall, for example, Romulus 

end Remus. Iloratius at the Bridge. Corlolnnus. As tn the case of the 
Gr(»ek Htt>rleK. Ihoy are not to be taught, simply recalled. Tliey are not i 
l>nrt of the lilstory of Home, being only storlea the Romans told about their 
early days. 

2. What the Rohuihj* started tcith ; size of the early city and of the region ovi 

which It ruled : tell briefly the 8tor>- of the secession of the Plcbelan& 

3. Earljf strufftjlrv with titiilihr tirifffittorH, illustrated by one story, either that 

of CiucSnnatus or that of the CantlUie Forks. 

No attempt should be made to explain In detail the development of the 
Roman power In Italy. The intpresslon naturally conveyed by these 
stories is sutficleut. 



'■4 



IX. — BOW TtlE ROMANS CONQUEBEO TUK LANDS ABOUT TUG MEDITEBBAN&AN. 

Rome and Carthage; story of Hannibal, his yonthfiil oath, his marcii from 
Spain to Italy, the passage of the AlpF. 

Death siruf/ffle with Hannibal; description of one battle, either that of the 
I>akp Traslmenua or of Cannip. showing how skillful In strategy was Hnn- 
nlbal. Add that the Romans finally defeated Hannibal in Africa. He died 
In exile. 

The Romans and the Orecks of .4/f jdndtr's Em)tirt\ Here, ns In the case of 
Italy, there should l>e no attempt systematically to describe the conquest 
of the eastern Mediterranean. One striking Incident, like the battle of 
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Cynoce[>hfllH\ wUIi a mnp Btudy sliowlnE the lantls xhv Roniuiis con- 
quered — Asia Minor, Syria <witb Jerusalem), and IOgyi>t — Is Buindent. 
In the battle Rtory a Roman leglou should be comiwired with the Macedo- 
nian pbalunx, and U should be explained bow the legion formation was 
successful. 

X. — TtlE SOMAN IN TUE WKHT. 

fFheir greatest general, Julius C<F9ar, and the Onulu, anceAtorM of the French. 
After the pupllH have located Oaiil on the map. Illustrate simply with the 
story of Verclngetorix and the slftje of Alesla. 

No attempt i^ibould be made to mention tlie names of the Gallic tribes or 
to relate mortr than the simple incident of Verclnget»>rlx. 

Cittur atid tht: {ivrmann ; simple tttory of the ArlovlstnA Incident; how the 
Rouiaus were frli^hteued by the Immense size of the Germans ; how Cjesar's 
camp followera wanted to return to Italy. The bridge Ca?Bar built orer 
the Rhine; U8 pan>o8e: why AriovlHtuK had cro«!ieil into Gaul, 

CffjHir ttnd the Britoiut; why Ctesar wanted to Invade Britain; the Urulda; 
bi»w he crossed the Channel; hla landing; why he did not subdue tbe 
Britons. 

These are the simple elements «f the story, which Is brief. With the 
other two, it will serve to teach the lesson of the Roman relation to west- 
ern Burope. 

XI. — BOUE, THE IMPQtUO. CITT. 



Vi'hff f/ic Homatin t-iime to br ruteit by FlmperofA. At first they governed 
themselveH, n8did the (ireeks, by assemblies of the people ; tifterwards lead- 
ing politicians tried to win these voters by giving preat cladlatorinl shows 
or by redudnij: the |)rlee of bread; polUiclnns also mmietlnies imthered fol- 
lowers and fought for control of the city. Ciesnr was also a politician, and 
In a quarrel with his rivals he led his army to lton»e and became Us mas- 
ter, founding the Empire-. His successors were called emperors. 

This story should follow these simple lines, and should not occupy more 
than the time of a single exercise. No attempt should l>e made to explain 
Ilie titles of offidal.s or the names of aKSt*mblies; general descriptive words 
atv sutfleient. 

floir Komf loffkt'd. PlctureH of the Fonim, a Itoman Arch of Triumph, the 
rolosseum. a Roman aqueduct, a Roman road, with a few words of cxpla- 
iiHtion In each case. 

JioMiiti bookx. ilnw the Roman boy was taught; a famous book, the .Sneld 
of Vlriril. with a little of ita story. 

XlL—HOMt AND CHKISTIANITY. 



2. 



■Al thU point It Is well to connect the Empire with Christianity by polntlni; 
ou! Ilmt Jesus was born when nil !h« Medlterninean world was at peace 
under Roman rule. Judea was a Uomnn province, and at the time of tlie 
death of Jesus. Pontius Pilate was the Roman governor. Paul was born 
in a town in which all men were re^rded as Roman citizens, a privll^e 
which enabled him to ap(>eal for a special trial at Rome. 
It is not expected that the story of Je«us will he told. 

Jiomii$i trmperors treat the early ('hrstiatut an puUile etiemies; the Christians 
persecuted for not uniting in the im|>erlal religion and for forming an 
almost secret orgaulKatlon ; story of Nero's persecution; pictures of the 
Catacomba. 
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8, The Roman Empire i* called Chtislian; the Emperor, Constantlne, adopts 
Christianity na the religion of the Eiuplre; story of the " Slffn of ihi- 
Ctobh;" the Church lu his day umuaged by bishops in the cities, arcb- 
bishops over sev-eral oitles, with a "pope" ot Rome, a '*patrUirrh " ni 
Constantinople, unotlier "|>atrlarch" at Alexandria. 

This should be limited to a statement of the (act, accompanied b] 
answers to nnrh ijuestlous us the pupils are prompted to ask. ControTer- 
slal matters HhuulU be avoided. 



Westebn Eueope. 



In topics XII! to XIV the pupil will lenm more of the peoples which were 
have a direct share In the makhi*; of America. These i.)eopIeR were tanght by 
the Komans. though they did not i>re»erve all that they bad seen or been told. 

The pupils should learn of the typical charaL'ters of the Middle Ages ami 
something of the uiudes of Ufe. At the close of the group are a few toplcf 
which have au Immediate relation to the discoveries and form a uece«nr>' 
Introduction to them. 



4 
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XIII. — THE OEBMAIVB. 



m 



1. Namea of German trihea which reappear In modem names, Angles. Baxons, 

Franks. Simple descriptions i>f German life, why many emigrated 
Homan cities, and how they were empioye<l. 

2. Qct'timn invaders; story of HeiiylBt and Horsii; Htory of Clovls. 

3. Famous stories which Illustrate traits of the Germans or which grew 

about the incidents of the Invasions ; recall the Nlbeluug tales, or 
tales of King Arthur, 

If the pni>llH di> not know them, one from either group may be iwlt 
fur telling. 

XtV. — HOW THE aCBUAKS CAME TO BtTLE OVEB THE WEBT — CHABLEMAOIfB. 

1. As Kino of the Franks, a Oermnn tribe which had conquered Utimnu Gaul: 

Impressions from KInhnrd of his apixHiniiice, manner of living, and inter- 
ests; his efforts to make Saxon boyK love knowbHlge. 

2. How Romanized Germantt estend their icayt of Hviny hiio the older Qi 

many. Story of Bouiface and his preaching, the "Oak of Geismar 
Charleniiigue converts the Sa.\ouH, compelling them to be baptized 
Christians. 

This may be taken as a type of the Gorman inovotnent of colonlMtlofl' 
which later extended beyond the Kibe, and may be tompaied wllh tln^ 
movement of Americans westward ficrnss the ptnlnR. 

3. Charlfrtimgnv crotctivd Empvtor tit Iitwn\ (7*i7w/;««y, SOO^ Simple descrlptlou 

of the Incident, with the expUiuiillon (bat his Kmpire was not as lari.^' 
as the older Roman Kmpire, but iiichided uuly France, part of Germaajr^ 
and Italy, with a small |»art of Spain. 

XV. — ALFREU AND THE ENOLtSH. 

1. The EngUnh of Alfred'^ dau. explaining In a simple manner that the Gemini 
tribes, of which the followers uf Ilengist and Ilorsa were part, had cot 
quered the Island to the borders of Wales and Hcothind, and thai th« 
bad dually come under the rule of a single king. Story of St. Angustli 
of Canterbury, The new settlers In turn were attacked by the Daues 
Nortbineu. Description uf the Vlkiuga and their ships. 
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2. Aifred and the Dunes, Sturlefi uf the bardsblim of KIuk Alfred In bis struggle 

with the Danes; from his victory came ab a result the union of the Danes 

and Encllsb oh one people. 
3, Alfred, as King, helps In the spretid of good books, just laws. In treating 

Alfred, as in the cast* of Chnrlemngne, his personality should be kept In 

theforesrouud. 

XVI. — HOW THE EXaUSC BEGAN TO WIN THEIB LIUERTIES. 

1. .4 %eick€tt King, John Lackland, A simple exphination that a gr^t Lor4 

from northern Prnnce, of the race of the Danes or Northmen. Duke Wil- 
liam, of Normandy, had conquered the BngllRh. His desoendants called the 
Norman kings. One of ihem. Klcburd, was a famouH crusader Itu be ex- 
plained later >. Richard's brother John was the most wlckwl Khjg I'higland 
ever had. Explanation of bow he tried to HUp|>lant his brother during hia 
brother's absence; of how he married the betrothed of one of his own fol- 
lowers; how he compelltMl the Imrous to arm as If for war and ro-fused to 
allow them to return home until they had paid large sums of mont^; how 
he robbed the cbinrhes. 

2. The Great Charter. The barons at Runnymede coaii>el the wicked King to 

promise to give up all his evil practices; tbey agree to make war upon him 
If he breaks iht*se promises. Mention the two most luiitortnut promises— 
that he will collect no more money tbun Is due him as Klug, imless his 
followers in council consent, that he will no longer Imprison men without 
trying them and jirovliig them guilty of breuklng tbe laws. 
8. The Charter Htrcngthenrd. Jobn's son was a weak man and the barons 
made war uinmi htm to compel him to kei*i> tbi> promise of tbe charter. His 
graudsi>n Kdwaid I, was a strong and Just King. ThuUKh he liked to do 
as he pleaswl, he agreetl to keep the charter or promise that no taxes 
Should l>e roIle<;ted without the ronsent of tbe council. By tbis time the 
council consistetl not only of great barons and bishops, but also of men 
sent by the towns to represunt them. This was the beginning of the English 
rarllHment — the House of Lords and the House of Commons. 

Only the simple elements of this growth of the English constitution 
should be tiiuched. whether tbt* llut* uf thought suggested above Is followed 
or some other la chosen. 

Xm. — HOW PEOPLE LIVED Iff ENOLAND AND IN EtTBOPE DtTRlNO TBE MtDDI.E AOES. 

1. Thr toicnti. Pictures of a walbnl town, ilk** Y<»rk, Chester, or Oxford, or 

Carcassonne In France, or Xuremlntrg la (iermany. The Industries, how 
the artlsfins werp organized. The town ball or guildhall, like those uf 
Bnig»« or Paris or London. 

2. The Villaffe Lift'. How the village land was divided, farming, tools, work In 

common. 

3. The nobleji. A castle, with pictures; education of the boy for the life of 

chivalry, a tonnmment. 

XVttL — THE CHUKCIi IN TIIIC UIUm.K AQES — PIOTUREfl OP OREAT CATHGDRAUI. 



t Cathtdralit, Canterbury, .Nntn* nnuie, Cologne, How a Kiinian tenipb', like 
the Pantheon, was cbangetl liilo a uburch. Explanation of tbe dIfTerent 
l>tirts of the church buildings. Some of tbe curious figures on the outer 
valla. 
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2. A monastrru. with plctureH of rulued uiotiHsierlHS lu KuKlaud or on tlie Cou- 

ttni*nt. How tlie monks wer** orgniilxwl : their VKriiriuMons, eHiieolally the| 
copying of btMjks. with i>lctures of tin* way they lllnmitmtpfl b<K»ka. 

3. Medieval pUgnmn; especially journeys of pilgrims to Jerusuloiu to the shrlnej 

of the Holy Sepuldier. The Turks who had conquered Syria aud how they' 
troubled the pilgrims. 

XIX. — THE CBURADKS. ' 

v. The Firxt ViUHOdc, Pope Urbau's appeal to rescue the Iloly Sepulcher; Lo\? 
(leople pinned croBseB on the garments: story of Heter the Hermit. 

2. The vapturv of Jerusalem ; (Mmdltlou of the crusuders when they reached the 

Holy City: their cruelty to ItH ilefeuderK; Htory of Godfrey and the crown 
of the new kingdom of Jorupalem. 

3. Richard thv Liunheartrd, the typical crusader: tales of bis exploits In Pali 

tine and of bis ndventurous journey bomewardfi. 

XX. — KKStTLTS OP THE CBCSADES QROWTIl OF TBADE AND IXiVK OF TKAVOv. 

1. Venire. Plctiirea of the city; a Venetian ship; stuffs which the Venetinnt! 

sought Id the East. 

2. Other tradiurj ritU'tt. briefly drHvrihed. (Jeiioa. be<.'aU8e It was the birthplace 

of Columbus; London, the city from which Ihe Impulse to Eiigillsti settU*- 
ment went out. 

3. Whut thv tJurvpetimt Ifvnted In the Kast or through contact with the Moors 

In Spain; Arabic system of notation, algebra, use of windmills, tnste foH 
spiced foods, beautiful decorations for houses. 

The Dibcovebv ok the Western World. 

Aa this ground Is fandllnr, It is unnecessary to do more than give the toplcftj 
Id the briefest form In order to Indicate the line of thought. 

XXI.^BEQINNING OF DIBCOVEBV. 



1. Voyages of the Xorthmcn; the Nortlmiea In Iceland ; L^If the Lucky, why 

discovery of America was without lmpt>rtunt cousetiuences. 

2. Marco Pofo; his journey to the Mongol court and the route which be fol- 

Iow^hI on his return; the knowledge of the Pacltic which he brought baek 
of greater imixtrtunce than the work uf the Northmen. 

3. Portuffur^r voyngtH, the flrst great accompIlHhuieuts in discovery; Prince 

Henry the Navigator, impressions in regard to the shape of Africa : discour- 
agement wben voyages showed that tlie coast turnei! southward again after 
the Uulf of (lUlnea : Ktor>' of the wonderful voyage i»f IMaz. 

Whether the teacher shall do more than nienlkm Prince Henry de|M*nd» 
upon ciprnuiataDces. It is ta be obs<Tved tha! a few wtirds are all lliat 
elemeatury text-books give to what Is con1nlne<l In this tojiic No. 3. It< 
cau be exijanded or contracted «h Ihe judgment of Ihe teacher directs 



XXll, — COL U U UUS. 



Hin early life: Queen Isabella and her interest in his project ; an Incident from 
tlie story of the CId might be use<] tu inten^st the iniplls In the SptiulardS 
and In their long crusade ugiHinst the Moors, a oruaadt* which gave to their 
voyages of discovery and settlement some of the old crustidhig puriKise. 

The first voyuye; the ships; troubles with the sailors; the discovery; the' 
return to Spain. 

Later voyages; what coasts were explored; Columbus's doUods of what h 
bad discovered. 



I 

! 
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XXUL. — THE aUCCEBSOHS OP COLDMBUS. 

1. I!€HC Amerira came to he named for Amerigo Vespucci rather tlian for 

ColuuibuH. 

2. John Cabot and his dlsooverles. 

3. The PortuyttKne Vasco da GiMma, the first to reach the Indieu which CulumUus 

was looking for. 

XXIT, — OTBER SUCCESSORS or COLCUBCS. 

1. Bote Balboa fouud the Suuth Sea. 

2. The Hiory nf .U«j7f/?<in> voyaye. 

3. Carticr hi the St. I^wronce; where he cniue from; his hoi)e8; the St. Law- 

reni-e ns a route to the center of the coutitieat ; failure to make a jiermaneot 
settlemeut. 

IXV. — BEOINNINO OP CONQUEST. 

1, in Mcj-ico: story of Cortez briefly told, with a description of the exjjedltlou 

of Coronado Into what Is now the western i>art of the rnlte<l States. 
2- atory of Dt: Soto, 

3, Hotc the HtMitish ttsed their conquests; the search for gold and sliver; what a 
mission wuh. with pictures from CuHfomla; slaves brought In from the 
African ooattt. 

At the clow of th(? first period of discoveries ami conquest the Spaniards 
seamed to have distanced their rIvalH. They hiid laid the foundations of profit- 
able colonies, and by tlieir explorations could argue n 8UE»erlor claim to North 
as well a» to most of South America. Mow they lost this advantage. »o that the 
French, the Dutch, and the Kn^llsh colonized the best portions of North America 
n-malns lo be explained. Tht- pupil of this gnide can not grasp the whnic sltna- 
tlun, but by stories of the Old World and of the voj'agers to the New \Vi»rld he 
cnn be impressed that before the century was over the rivjils of Spain were 
more than a match for her, and. when the next century began, were able boldl3' 
to ignore' her int1ate<l clulmM itiul i>lunt colonies along thu Atlantic shores, in the 
Hudson Viillcy. and on the bunks of the St. Ijiwrence. Again It must lie 
n»peated that no effort should be made to tell the story of Europe hi the 
sixteenth C4'ntury. Just enough should be bild to give meaning lo the terms 
f^gland, FruncH. Holland, and S|mln, and to cunvey the Impression that the 
Spaniards lost their great advantage. 

XXVI.^ENOLAIID IN THE OATS OF CUZABETH. 



L. Stories of " dood Queen Hess," Her love of finery. The politeness of Sir 
Walter Kalelgh. Kllzabethan huuseu. with pictures. 

2. English svanun and thr Kintj of the Spaniards; thitnigb the story of Sir 
Kmncls Drake, his experience as a slave trader, as a plunderer of Spanish 
colonial ttiwns, and through his great voyage i*ouud the world. Illustrate the 
growing hatre<l between the English and the Spaniards, 

3h Another reasotb for hatred between EnyliHhmtn and Spaniards; the English 
had udiiptetl many of the religious views (»f the German, Martin Luther, or 
the Frenchman, John (*alvin, and no longer were Catholics, obedient to 
the Foi>e. while the Spaniards were earnest defenders of the Catholic re- 
ligion. In those days differences In religion were causes of wars. This 
was one reasfjn why the English sailors saw no harm In plundering Spanish 
towns in America. 
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XXVII. — FHANCE, ANOTHER RIVAL OF SPAIN. 

1. The ntorv of Bayard, the knight without feur and without ivproacb, the hero 

of the flghl of the Freuoh Kiug, Franeifi I. Jacqttes Cartler's klug. agalni 
the King of Spain. 

2. The French and the f\pnnuirdA in a conflict in Amryion. Adtnlrai Coli^y, 

great French nobleman, leader of the French Protestants or Huguenol 
Sfeks to find a refuge for them In America. His ttrst efTortH. 
S. The fate of Fort Carvtinv : attack of the Si>auiard Menendez. 

XJIVIIU — THE KIHQ OF SPAIN ATTACKED BY HIS SUBJECTS, THE DUTCH. 

1. The Dutch; description of their country; their light against the sen; theli 

sturdy muriuers. 

2. Their quarrt'l uith the Kinff of iipain: punlalmieutH inflicted urtun those who 

became t'rotestauls; cruellleK of the Duke of Alva to the soutlieni Nether- 
Innders, now the UelgiauK. wlio remained Catholics, as well as to the Uut( 

3. The revolt of the Dutch: story of the "beggars." One or two stories 

William the SUeut. to lUustrate the struggle for ludepeudeuce. 

XXIX. — EMaLISHUGN JOIN IN THE riOBT AOAIKBT Bi*A[K. 

1. EuffUnh and Dutch: story of Sir Pliillt> Sidney. 

2. War bvtwvrn Englund and Svain: [treparatlous uf Kiug Philip to Invade Euj 

land: Drake singes the King's l)enrd. 

3. Storp of thF Great Armada and itn ruin. 



XXX. — ^ENGLISH VOYAOEBS WGSTWABD. 

1. Story of Oilhcri. 

'2. Story of Italtitjh'» first trdonu. 

3. Raleigh's ttvcond altcmui : why it failed and what he had accompllBhcd. 

At the close there should be a geographical review of tlie lands, boilies of wateTa 
etc., made known by the voyagers, connecting each great feature with the 
who discovered it, and empbiisUlTig tlie way tlie early mistakes about Anierlt 
were grudually r»^mov*?d by Inter voyagers. The pupils should also understam 
what countries held these luuds. ui*. ut least, claims to them ut the cud uf ttiaj 
century. 

SEVENTH ORADE. 

The subject is the exploration tiud settlement of North America 
and the growth of the colonies until the close of the French and 
Indian war. Enough of the Eiiropeun hackp-onnd is included to 
make plain events in America wliich had their cauHes in England 
or Europe. A few great Euroi)ean figures, which belong to world 
history, are also introduced. 

The First Settlemrnt of thg Tbbee Rivals •op Spain. 

i. — nobth america, qli^ographlcal conuitions. 

1. In the sixteenth century, the Spnnliirds had settled in Mexico, tlie Knglii 
had attetnpted to settle on the Atlautic coast, the French bad atteuipteiB. 
to Kettle on the St. I^wrence. In which region were the cllnuUe. natiin 
resources, and the general sltuathm ujo.st advantageous for a new settle 
meut'i 
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3. 



* 



Difflcuitif of reaching tht rich J/i#»i>«ippi Vatlcy acro$$ the mou»tain$. The 
approach by the Mohawk ; the approach by the upper Potomac to the Ohio; 
by Cumberland CSap. 
The approtwh by the Great Lakes; the approach from Mexico overland or by 
usiug the (Jtilf of Mexk*o nud the MlsHlsslppl Klvei*. 

This shoiihl be treated very sinipiy. with the alui of attracting the atten- 
tion of Che pupil ut the outset to geograpblcul conditions. It la not nece^ 
Hary tu adopt the particular Hue of thought tiuggetited. if lu Huuie better 
way the end can t>e reached. 

n. — ormwo to thk eoLONiEa. 

SkipH nf the time. The sufferings of sallorA and [»AS»engers on the royage. 
\\'hnt ti vitloniziufj compaiiij. like the FIngtish, Ixindon, or Plynionth couipanlea, 

wasL Why men liought ahares lu such companies. 
The tcnif tntiffrtiutft arrunged with the companies to go to the new colonies. 



in.' 



■HE FfBST RNOLISH SETTLEMENT. 



^. 



What land the London Company controlled ; the tlrst ftettlers sent out; why 
tb^y went; bard8hl|i8 of the voyage and at Jamestown; Captain John 
Smith. 
tJccuiHitiouJt of the early settlers; their relatione with tbe Indiana; the first 

utfgro slaves: indentured servants. 
I!o%c the nettlcni beynn in IGIO to have an assembly of repreaeu tat Ives. 

In tn'etltig thesp tuples, tbe pupil's attention should be dirtH.'ted maUily to 
the actual life of tbe curly netllcrs. Tlie**e primitive cuuditlons nud the ways 
adopted in order to begin living In th^> wlldemefis are especially Interesting 
t*j children. They will not be much stirred by the fact of the Virginia assem- 
t>ly: thai they miderstand ItM algnlticance fully need not be Insisted on. 

IV. — THE ABIIVAl OF THE DUTCH. 

Henry Undtton; aim of bis voyage; why the Dutub wanted a more dlrvct 
route to tljc Spice Islands; the discovery of " Iludnon Itlver." 

Manhattan Island n Dutch trading iHJSt; relations with tbe Indians: trading 
jMitft at Albany: advantages of situation at Albany In relation to Mohawk 
Valley TMUte and luike Champlain route. 

The attempt to attract settlcrti to the Hudson Utver Valley; tbe ifatroona. 



V. — THE riBBT FaClfCH 8ETTLCSH, 

'- ftettletnents at Quebec and Montreal; houses and fortifications; occupations 
uf the settlers compared wltb Ihosv ttf tbe Virginia seKlers. 

'*• Vkamplnin; bis Journeys and explorations; his expedition against the Iro- 
quois and its consequences. 

^- Thr frud Itetwcfn (he /roi/iioU ami the .Myonquinn; the sufferings of the 
Jesuit misslonarii'K. 

BXJtES FOR POI.tTIOAI. OR RELIQIorR CAVSKS. 

The topics under this general snbject touch tlie local history of several of the 
Atlantic stales. It would be advisable for the schools of these States to give a 
^wre exteudeil attention io the bcglnnin^is uf coUailal life within their own 
**<irder8. This may be done by adding other topics at the jKtlnts where these 
^'^loiilul begluuings should be treated, or by treating In greater detail those 
"^Uggevted here. Such a study of local history will add interest. 
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VL — THE P1B8T EXILES FOR COHSCXEirCE'S BAKK — THI PILOBIUS. 

1. Why they left thfir EngUnh home for Hotland. 

Tills should liicludi' a «!uii>le explnnatlou that Queen EUzabetb and Kinp 
Jauiea thotii;)iT It ihc* duty of every good Kn^liHhmau to attend the rell^iouH 
RcrvIeoH ordeTfMl hy law, while the Pilgrims believed that iiovemment 
Hhould not lueddle In Uiese uiatterH. They also thought that the ordtu 
services of the English Chuivh resembled the Catholic services, and 
liked them on this account. 

2. The roj/i/yr to \vw lUiglmtd; how the IMIgrlms arranged to be sent o 

story of the voyage aud the landing. 
&. Early years of Plymouth Vuluny ; the hardships of the Hrst year; occup&' 
tlODs; relations with the Indiana; Miles Standlsh and Massasolt. 



kent 



ni. — TBE PURITANS PLAN TO EMIGRATE, 



the quarrel 







King Charles and his Parliament; the political reason 
taxes. 

A Hlinple explanation of the princlptil iKftnts In the dispute along s 
lines as this: Nowadays people decide through their Congressmen 
representatives what taxes they sbnll \my and how the money shall be 
s|>ent. I-:}ugllshnieu In King Charles's day thought he hud no right 
oollK't taxes wlTiiout the ronsent of their representatives In Parllam 
In a diK-uuieiit called the IVtltlon of Ulght they asked blm lo agree 
do this no more. HecouHcnled, biit afterwards quarreled with I'Qrliameuf, 
dlsnilsstHl or dissolved It. nud nieiint never to summon another. This 
naturnlly mused many men to fear that he wuuld become a tyrant and 
take away much of (heir iiroptTty. J 

Who were PutitattHf hi whnt did they resemble the PIlgrlmB? Their dlv 
like of ceremonies which were similar to those In the Catholic Church; 
In what they dlffertHl from the Pilgrims: they did not wish to withdraw 
from the Church, but to have Us services conducted as they thought these 
should be c*>nducted; their maimers and ruHtoms. 

The PurittiHn, with these motives for leaving the country, formed the 
t*hu»elts Buy Company aud planned to emigrate, taking the charter 
their comjjauy with them. 



Vlll. — THE UREAT EMIURATION. 



I 

»nt; 

J 



1. Settlement of Boston; describing the voyage; the sites chosen for settlement; 

early growth of the c^dony ; Its occupation. 

2. Boic the PuritanH (jftvrrnitl themselves — In churches miuh llk«' those of 

Pilgrims; their town mt^tlngs and Ihelr Oeueral Court. 

3. EmiyratioH from A/atisarhusetts to Connectirut ; the journey through 

woods; Th4>mas Hooker and the settlements abont Hartford; settlement: 
of New Uaveu. 

IX. — OTHER EXILES. 

1. Roger Williainit; bis troubles in Massachusetts; his settlement at Provideoc 

his relations with the Indians. 

2. Lord Baltimore and the founding; of Murytaitd; how without the aid of 

company he procured a grant of land and rights of setriement; arrai 
ment he made with his e4nig:ri3Uts. 
8. Reasons Knglish I'atholirs had for desiring to emigrate: the luirsh laws for^ 
bidding their worship; Lord LSaltimore founds Maryland especially fo^ 
them, but allows Protestants also to settle there. 
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X. — PCBITAK AWD CAVALIEB IN ENOLAm>. 

1. John Hampden and tfir ship money. 

2. War bfttrrrn Kin*} and rnrlinment, tr^Aled with Uie career of Cromwell as 

Ibp oentor of intproat. with surh minor topics as the " Ironsides," 
Cromwell at Marston Moor or at Naseby. 
i 7*riumpk of Parliament ; execution of the King: brief statement about rule of 
Cromwell; the UestorstUm; the Reeicide Jiidgett in New ICngland. 

These topics should be treated simply with no attempt at compreheuslve 
deacriptiou or explanation. 



Xl. — RfXIOlOUS WAB8 IN EUBOPE. 

1. GutttavuH AdotphuH and the Thirty Yearn* War. This should keep the In- 

terest centered nn Gustavus. but should include a Hlmple explanation how 
the quarrel between the Catholics and Protestants of Bohemia and <;er- 
many resulted in civil war, and that (iustavup eiitere*! <»ernmiiy to help the 
Protestants, and at the same time to strengthen the InMueuce of Swfwieu 
and uraln new terrltorj* for her. Emphasis may l>e plawd uikjd the Swedish 
arm3'. and upon Gustnvus's generalship. 

2. KroriVj? of Watlmntrin or of RirticUru. Of Wallensteln- this may include 

the battle of Lutzen betAveen Onstavus and Wallenstein; the death of 
Wallensteln. Of Richelieu — his position as chief adviser of the French 
Klnc should be eAplalnefl simply, and this followed by the story of the 
I»ay of l>upe« or of the Conspiracy of Cinq Mars. 

3. Huffuruot Exiles. Who tJie Huguenots were (recall Collgiiy) ; where they 

were allowed to worshli); King I/juis XIV revokes the edict granting them 
these privileges; the exiles to t;erninny, England, and America. 



XII. — REW EXILES FBOM ENGLAND. 

1- IjOKJi in England which made worship other than that of the 8tate Church 

difficult ; the Five Mile Act^ the Conventicle Act; Imprisonment of Bunyan, 
au Itlustratlou. 

2- Wiliiam Penn; his alni In purchasing the Jerseys; obtains the charter for 

Pennsylvania: the English Quakers. 
^ Setltement of Pcnnsj/tvania ; relation with the Indiana; religious liberty; 
PhUadelphla. 

Colonial Rivalries. 



XIII. — EAELT CONTLICra. 

1- in the We9t Indire; the Buccaneers, settlement of English. French, and Dutch 

wKhiu region claimed by Spain. West Indian plantations compared with 

Virginia plantations. 
^ Pfter Htuyveaant and life ai Nao Amsterdam; relation with the English, the 

Navigation Laws. 
3. War hfttreen England and Holland. Stories of Blake and Van Tromp. New 

Amsterdam becomes New York. 

XIV. — FRENCH IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEIT. 

^* Biory of MarQucttc, Recall earlier work of Champloln. 
*• toSoUe^ft Journeys, eonflicts, and death. 

^- Chief French Settlements in the West; Detroit, Vlncennea, Kaskaskia, New 
I Orleans. 
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XI. — GROWTH OP THE RNOI.IflH COIjORICS. 

1. The yetc England Vonfrdf^ncy ; King Philip's War. 

2. VirginUi; troubles with the IndlunH, disoontent with the KOvernorB. Raconi 

rebellion. 
H. Erpangion of the. English colonies nouthttard rind wcntward; fotiuding of 
Caroltnas and of Geor^da. 

Stbvogle roB Coloniax, Emfibe Betwkxn England ako France. 

XVI. — THE DUTCH AND ER0LI8U UNITE AOAINBT FKANCE. 



3. 



Louis XIV; Hpleudors of hlH fonrt life at VersBllles; his Jwilonsy of the 
Dutch, the (jreatest trnders of the day; deatTlptlon of Amsterdam. The 
Dutch Hepubllc. 

War between France and Holland, l^-outs >ilm<iRl at the jiatOB of Amsterda 
the dikes opened drive back the French army; aympntby of the Kngllah f 
the Dutch; marrlajce of Prince William and the Princess Mary. 

Eevolution of W88 in England, King James attempts to act like his father, 
Charles I, and his crown Is Klven to his daughter and her husband, Prince 
William. Bill of KIghts. Illustrate new tyranny of the Stuarts by the 
story of Sir Edmund Andros and the charters. England and Holland unite 
Id the war against Fram-e. 



be 

i 



XVtI. — THE COLONIES AT WAS. 



1 



Border warfare In William's and Anne's reliy^is, part of the war in Europe. 
The Duke of Marlhorovgh and the war in Europe, with an account of the 

battle of Blenheim. ^ 

Rcffultif uf the war. French cede Arcadia. France imi^overlsbed. though thifl 

grandson of the French King becomes King of Spain. 

The«e three minor topics may be covered In one exercise, as not of great 

Importance, 



XVIII. — BEGINNING OF THE FINAL 8TBU0GLE. 



ion 

Lll^l 

Ined" 



1. England and France take opposite sides in the ttiruggle between Frederi 

of Prussia, and Mari4i Therexa, of AuMria, over ^ilrttia. Simple explanation 
of what Prussia and Austria were at the time, with the storj- of Frederick'! 
boyhood, and the story of Maria Theresa's ai)t>eal to her nobles for aid ai 
the res|>onw. 
Dupleis and Clive in India. Situation uf the English and French Eac 
Indian comt>aulea at Madras and Poudlcherry, success of DupleU In « 
trolling the native princes, utilizing the suiwriorlly of the European tralni 
soldiers over tlie untrained masses of natives. CMve and the defense of 
Arcot. 
American incidents of this con/lici, King George's War, briefly mentioned. 

XIX. — CAUSES OF CONFLICT IN AHEBICA. 1 

1. The Virginians and the French clash In the Ohio Valley. Albany Coi 

2. The Braddovk Eirpedition. 

3. Montcalm and Wolfe, 

The elements of these events are so familiar that the headings only ai 
given here. 
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XX. CXOSE OF THE WAR. 

The S^ven Years' U'oi' i» Eui'opc, This should be explalnwl briefly as the 
coonterpart of the struggle Id America and India. Krance was now the 
ally of Austria and ICii);1aud of Kretloriek the Great. It nhould l>e ex- 
plained that Fratu'p t'onlrJ have defrndod her rolnnleR nmr*' fiUcvPR«fiilly had 
slie not iiietldh'd in the fonflict between Marlti Tlierewi and Frederick. 
A (1e»crtplii»n of rvederlck'H victrtry at HoHKhach may l>e given to leave an 
Iniliressinn of hin iienlns as a general. 

Trrmji nf prore f'lr Amrriva; Inriclentally for Indin. 

The nvic ifilonial Empire of Enffland. How Knglnnd begun to govern the 
rreiich lu Canada. luipremlou this |>oIlcy made in the P^ngHsh eolouleii. 



FboU COLOniKS TO COMMONWEALTMa. 



XXL — THE COUNTBY ACB0S8 THE AIXE0HANIE8. 



Ttip poKru "/ KngUnh (rorrmmrtit (n npiiffl to these tandH. Snrveylng and 
oettllug In Western Pennsylvania and on the Ohio. 
2. Ctrly t-Tplorntionf ntid attemptH >ii nffllcmtnl in Kentucky (Jtnd TenneMaee, 
X Thf jtt'ttlrrA nn (he Houtfiern border and the Indians. 

XXM.— BonaL LIFE. INDUSTBV, AND TB A HE IN THE COLONIES. 

1. Orrupniionfi : the Northern farmer, the Soiithen» pinntation. <'oIonial iteamen. 
'.!. Ruvial ritnditioriJt; slavery in the South, other forms of service In the (^olonlea. 

Hoelal iMiFtonis North and South. 
X Vf}mp<tri8on of f-i/nditions elsewhere; an English or French colony lu the WeHt 

Indies: a Spanish colony; condition of the common people In England and 

E, Europe. 
i 



XXUl. — OOVEBNUENT IN THE rOLOXnEB. 

t Thf Croifrt and the people; what the w>lonU! governor did, the righta of 
representative assemblies, the towns, inrlsbea, or couDtlea. 
Kind* of lolotthit yovemmrntH ; difference l>etween Connectlcnt and Massa- 

cbnsetts: differences between Nei^' York and Pennsylranln. 
Comparison iritk other European colonies; with the French West Indies; 
with the Spanish-American colonl«*. 



XXIT* — GBIETAICCES OF THE C0tOIY[R8 ; CAUSES OF THE BEVOLUTIOR. 



1. Brforr the Htamp Act; operation of the Navigation Acts, the Sagar Act rel- 

Rtlve amount of taxation determined by (larllamentary acts. English and 
American views of what representation meant. 

2. Re^iHtanrr to nfir taxes; the Stamp Act; its rei»eal, wltli the attempt to en- 
force the principles by the Townsend revenue acts, Samuel Adams and 
Patrick Henry* Whig defenders of the American eaose; Pitt and Burke; 
n«orge in and his friends. 

^ Bfginning of violent resistance; interference with the landing or sale of taxed 
t«i ; retaliation by Parliament; committees of correspondence; First Con- 
dnental Coagreas. 
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XXV. — opciviivo or the REVOLCTIOTIAKY WAB, 

1. The ftf$t fighting; Lejclngton. Bimker Hill ; make-up of the EngHsb aod Coloi 

Ul nmilea 

2. independencr; bow tbe colonies received tbe news from Massacbusctts ; bovr^ 

It waH received by ixkrlieH Id England: aentlmeot in America for aud 
af^lnst Independence: signing the Declarntinn. 

3. Organize t inn nf the co/onic* Into States and of the States Into the CoDfeders- 

tion; bow tbe States were formed; tbe Commltteea of Safety; Oongrefla, 

XXVL — PniOD OF DIPriCULTY. 

1. Rtrvgple nbout Sew York; loss of New York; retreat throng the Je ra c fB ] 

rp«-*overj- ill Trenton and Princeton. 

2. BMrgf'ifnf:'8 Expcflition; niui. canses of failure. eOfecl-s of striifi;t;le. 

3. hoHs of Philatii'lphia ; Ftrandywlne and Uermantown, >'aUey Forge; iilot 

against Washington. 

XXVll. — STBUOGLf: WEST OP AIXECBANIES. 

1. The \nrtkwrMt ; nttitnde of Frcn<'h; nttltndc nf InrtlnnR. 

2. Storv of George Rogers Clark, aud tbe reanlts of bis work. 

XXVIII. — TBC raSHCH ALLIANCE. 

1. Reaitons for it ; tbe ancient grudge against England of men like I^ Fayerte;'! 

Franklin's Influence: lime cboseu for Intervention. 

2. The flrnt t'onscqitenvrn ; retreat of British from Philadelphia: KnirHsh 

the defensive In Went Indies; John Paul Jones. 

3. Increaning dlfflcultivv of the English; Spain joins tbe Alliance: tbe Armed 

Neutrality; Elugllsh and Dutch ut war. 

XXIX. — WAR IW THE SOUTH, A NEW PEBmo OF DlFFICnLTY. 

1. LoSMes in South; capture of Sarannab and Cbarleston; defeat of Gates. 

2. Treason of Arnoid; Arnold's services and disappointments; plans to betray 

West Point ; discovery of plot and fate of Andre. 

3. Recovery In the South; King's Mountain and CowpenB; Greene and Ooi 

walUs. 

XZX. — CLOSE OF WAS. 

1. yorJtfoirn campnfff«; why ComwalUs was at Yorktown; Washington's plan 

and the help of the French ; the surrender. 

2. Why the war went on; England's desire to gain favorable terms in tbe strug- 

gle with France ; effect of Kodney'H victory In tbe West Indies. 

3. Peace; boundary gueettona; terms obtained by tbe American envoys; fai 

of tbe Loyalists. 

EIGHTH GRADE. 

I.^THK SEW BEPUBLIO. 



Weakness of the Ootfemment under the Ariiclea of Confederation; powers 
which our present National Government holds which the new Government 
did not possess. 

Distress in the Republic; troubles In Massacbusette and their causes; | 
money; trade disputes. 
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1 Thv Sorthtce/it; lund claims of Ihe differcut Staten; danger lo tbe Uuiou 
from this dispute; the Ordinance of 1T87, and the begiunings of settlement 
Id tlie Xortliwest. 

II.— THE KBW CONBTITUTIOIir. 

1. Tkr Convmtifin of 1787 ; occasion of ItH meeting; Its leaders; the way they 

wnrke<l in ajcreeiUK about the ConHtttiitluu. 
1 fnirrrn i/tonttHi to the Sationnl Government, esiJecially for the levy of taxes^ 

iiDd for the enforcement of law. 
X Po}ecr« takett from the Statcjt; levy of import and exixirt duties; emission 

i)f paper money or coinage of money; entering Into iigrccmentB with other 

States ur with foreign countries. 



in. 



-THE NEW OOVEBRMEIfT. 



t A49ptUm of thr Constitution; a typical contest; Massachusetts. New Tork, 
or Virginia : cntie of KhiMle Island and of North Carolina. 

2, 'ir^nnuntion nf the new Oovcrnmcut ; the elections; choice of Wasblngtou; 

first Inuutrtiratlon ; flrnt cabinet. 

3. WafUinfftfjn'ft ad minltit ration; manners and customs tn the new Republic; 

the Whisky Insurrection and Its causes; tbe question of the Mississippi. 

IV. — ENOLANI) AFTER THE BEVOLUTIOR. 

t Attitude toward the new Republic; troubles about the western posts; tbe 
case rif the Loyalists; American trade with Great Britain; England and 
the Knglltth West Indies. 

% BngliMh colonies; Cauada after the war; incoming of Loyalists; reorgani- 
sation of the colony ; settlement of Australia. 

3" lfutu$trinl chanffcn; spinning Jenny and power loom ; beginnings of factories; 
changes In system of holding land and In farming. 

v.— BEVOLUTION IX FBAXCE. 



^Grievances nf the French people; how the common people, especially the 
peasants, paid most of the taxes; how they also (mid n part of their crops 
RDd other dnen to th^ nobles: h<»w the nobles alone had the right to fish 
and to buul, uud how ttte hunting parties ur tbe game often ruined the 
crops of the peasants. 

^ '^he King conquered by his people; Louis XVI calls a great assembly, the 
States General, of clergy, nobles, and commoners; how In tbe struggle of 
the clergy and Ihe nobles to keep the commoners from having tf»o much 
InOueui.-e In the decision of questions the King sides with the clergy and 
nobles; hi the ensuing quarrel the people of Paris capture a royal fortress 
luid prison, the Bastille, on July 14 (the present national holiday) ; bow 
the States <ienernl become the National Asspmbly. [niKses many useful laws, 
making taACd oijual and removing burdens from tbe peasants. 

^Ortrthruic of the King: the King, a prisoner In his palace at Paris, tries to 
eacai»e to the frontier, is brought back; violent men gain the upper hand 
Ih Praoce, depoee the King, and cause his execution : at war with other 
vonntrtes. Austria. Prussia, Sfialii, and Kngland, fearing to be attacked by 
ttiemor believing French rights violated by thoni. 
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VI. — ECBOPBAN WAB8 AND A.1IEB1CAN inTEBESTS. 

1. Hate the tear affected America; American sympathies; tbe coadact of Genet 

and other French ministers. 

2. Neutral commerce; England*s policy ; the Jay treaty. 

3. Troublea during Adams^n administration; fighting with fYench ships; prep- 

arations for war; alien and sedition laws. 

VII. — ADVENT OF JEFFEBSON. 

1. The election of 1800 and its consequences; contest between Barr and Jeffer- 

son ; change in method of electing Presidents ; Jefferson's policy of Demo- 
cratic simplicity and economy. 

2. Purchase of Louisiana; history of the control of Louisiana; how Bonaparte 

came to sell the territory ; story of tbe purchase. 

3. Opening the new territory; Lewis and Claris expedition; explorations of 

Pike; western fur trade. 

VIII. — NEW WABS IN EUBOPE AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES TO AMEBICA. 

1. atory of Xapoleon Bonaparte; the young Corsican at French military 

schools; the "Little Corporal" and his soldiers; bis victories make him 
the idol of the French i>eoi)Ie and they give him the Imperial crown. 

2. Ilis great war icith England; gathers uu army to Invade England; battle of 

Trafalgar ; attempts to keep neutrals like the United States from tradinK 
with England ; the KngUsh retaliate. 

3. How America was affected; effect on American shipping; grievance about 

impressment of seamen ; tbe embargo of 1807 ; the Xonlntercoorse Act 

IX.— THE WAB OF 1812. 

1. ItH causes; refusal of the British to make concession, until too late, In tbe 

dispute about rlgbts of American seamen and commerce; war ^Irlt In 
America ; affair of the President and the Little Belt; an untimely straggle 
for tbe British, because they had long been fighting against Nafwleon, 
especially in Simin. 

2. The struggle about Lake Erie; attitude of the Indians; Tecumseh; mx- 

render of Detroit ; Perry's victory on Lake Erie. 

3. Victories of the Constitution; their real meaning; significance of the blodc- 

ade of the coast. 

X. ^-CONCLUSION OF THE WAB. 

1. The tear unpopular in New England; reasons for this campaign on northern 

frontier; capture of Washington. 

2. Peace of Ghent; defeat and abdication of Xai>oleon frees the hands of tbe 

British, but both parties weary of the war; tbe terms of peace silent 
on the causes of war; battle of New Orleans after peace was made. 

3. End of the great European wars; Napoleon's return from exile at Elba; 

his defeat at Waterloo ; bis exile at St Helena. 

XI, — BEVOI-T OF THE SPANISH COLONIES. 

1. Spanish America; divisions of the Spanish colonial possessions; grlerancefl 

of the colonists; compare these grievances with the grievances of tiie 
E^nglisb colonists before the Kevolution. 

2. The revolt; King Ferdinand of Spain refuses the demauds of tbe cotoalsts; 

new revolt and Its leaders; story of BoUvar or of San Martin. 
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fA<f nrw rcpublieti and the Vnitcd fftatrs; recognition of the liidctiendpncc 
of the aew* Spanlsh-Anierlcnii repiihlios by the T'nlted States; purchase 
of Florida: Simln and her allies prepare to Intervene to restore Spanish 
aotbortty: attitude of England; Mouroe*8 annual uiessuge; the "Mon- 
roe Doctrine.*' 

XIL — THE 15DUHTBIAI. BEVOLUTION IN AMERICA. 

CotttiH f/in ; effect of this Invention ui>oti MfMitliern Industry and the slavery 

question. 
2. Fortorit.y; Samuel Slater and the iuifH>t>'*i) of tCni^lisb l[iventioii8: Francis 

C. I.«>wel]: effect of the war on the transfer of capital from shipping to 

manufucturiuK* 
A. titmmhontjt ; early attemptfi; Fulton's work; the first steamboat lines. 

XIII. — WESTE8K KUIGRATION. 

1. The nctc homes; States and Territories orgnuKled Iwyond the Alleghenles 
by IH15; western roads; old Indian trails; thf rnnibi*rland road; the 
national lurnpiko; i-:inM!>^ -the Krk', the iViuiKylvunia". 
Z TAf Kcttlvrg; motives which Intluenced ICnroiwuu emigration after 1S15; 
emli^ition from the older States; IncreaHe of i>opnlatioM In the trans- 
Allefiheny recion l»etween ISIS and IKJO. 
^ Life of thv HcitU'r; his tirst taska; the crops which he rulaed ; iK'glunings 
of selX-govemujent. 

XI>', — 80CXAI. CONDITIOWS ABOUT 1S20. 

1. Frtv ami nlave labor; industrial rcaponn for retention of nlave labor; region 

whero staves were still held; the liitenuttUmal slave trade prohibited 
rincc 180S by I'nited Slatea and Great Britain. 

2. ^innouri Cumitrtimift* ; tb** 'jiiestlon of ulavrry in tbe territory gained by 

iLe I^miHlana pnrebaae; bargain made for the admisHlon of Minsourl. 

8. i'tmtfutriiint Iiftu-vrn Hfr in n nortfirru fiictoru toivn and 'tn tt Jtouthvnt 

pittniniion: beglnulngs of larger cities, wltli nearest large city us ud 
illustration. 

XV. — W>I.mcS FROM 1S24 TO 18^2. 

1. The rlet'tion of ISZJk; the candidates, why the election was finally com- 
pleted In tbe House of Representatives; ill feeling of Jackson's friends 
over the result. 

i /tttcmo/ imptovvmenttt tind thr tariff; the queHtion of tbe duty of Govern- 
ment to help In improving means of tran^portutlou ; sbould the Oovcm- 
tuenl al»<) "foster lionio industry V the tariff of 1S2S and the attitude 
toward it of Caliioun and otber soutliemcrK. 

^"Rriffn'* vf Javknon ; bis sncce8.s wltb Ibc vtiters. "to the victors belong 
!lie spoils;" nalllflcatlon and the Webster-Hayue debate. 



XVI. — THREE GREAT QUESTIONS. 

*• Vfto method of rlcctinff n President; new parties, esiiwially the Wblgs; 

tlie first national convention; the election of ^K^'2, 
2. Rankhia troubles; tlie Ignited States Bank and Jacktutn's war n]X)n It; 

"wild-tat " l)ank8: the panii; uf IS'17. 
^ Thi- antistarrry movnnvnt ; slavery aluiliHlied by purchase in the Brilisb 

(loQiIntons In IKM; the early aholltiiinist!< in tbe I'ulte<l States, WUliaxu 

Uoyd Uarrisou ; struggle In Congress over petitions. 



L 
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XVn. — OOR NEIUlZbORH. 



Te^aSt pari of (he Republic of Mejrlco; cnrly emigrants from tlie Unti 

States; Sam Iloustun; revolt of Texus; luovemeut for Us annexattoa 

the United 8tiiteH. 
The Oregon quc9ti*m; early nfittlem and traders on the northwest coat 

Joint <Kvu|mtlou t>y Kn^land and the rnltml States; flnal aettlpmeiit 

question. 
Ciiuada; Canadian Insurrection of 18.'t7 and Its cunsos; the Canadians jier- 

niltted to RKvern lhen»s4ilve» through rosiwnslble luiuUtrles; i>eiuiuui»iii^ 

of French influences; exiianslon of English settlements. 



XVin. — WAR WITH MEXICO. 



maaii^ 



Annej^tion of Texas; attitude of uorthernerH and of southerners 

In which nnnexntiou was effected; quarrel with Mexico over the bonndnry. 

The irar; the t.'nlted States the nKtfressor; General Taylor's caajiial:^!): 
General Scott's march on the City of Mexico ; t'^mont crosses the monn- 
tatna into California. 

Reauitit; annexation of territory by treaty of Guadiilui>e-HldalKo; descrip- 
tion of this territory. 



IIX. — CAtlTORlfiA. SOME OF THE COWSKQITENCES OF ANKEXATIOX. 



\ 



1. Discovery of gold; bow made; the rush to the gold fields; slmtlar dlscovei 

In Australia. 

2. Thf Hlnvfry iiuention again; nee<! of State govennuHnt in ''ullfomla: the 

Free Soil [mrt>'; attitude of southerners toward the admlsslou of Cc 
fornia ; the Comi»roniIae of 1851K 

3. Failure of the Compromhe ; the Fugitive Slave Law; methods of enfoi 

ment; the Underground Hallway; Personal Liberty laws. 



XX. — THE NOHTU RKE.NFOBCEU. 



New eauneif of emigmtion from Europe; famine In Ireland : poUtW 
troubles of Germany. 1848-49; where these emigrants settled and their 
feeling about slavery. h 

Development of trnnnportation; railroad building; steamboat Irafflc on (^ 
lakes and rivers. 

The new }yeftt; opening of new farm lands; improvement iu agrlculttirnl 
miicliinery; growth of western cities, centers of commerce, and mauu- 
faoturing; increase In wealth of these new regions. 



XXI. — SLAVERY IN THF WEST AOAIW. 



^ 



The Kanjtas-Nfbraska tiHe«tifm ; the [>lan to lenve the decision to the 
themselves; the Kaiitsiis NehruKka bill; orgaulzatlon nf iumiilgration. 

A iiftr patty; the collapse of the Whig party; make-up *>f the Ite|mblical> 
jwrty; the election of 1S5<J. 

The slavery tiuvHiion bccotnes acute; the Dred Scott case; the Lb 
Douglas debates; the John Drown raid, 
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XXIL — THK CRISIS OP THE fNION. 

1. The- ctectiOH of JHGff; the aiiidldntfs, tUflr platforms iiuU ltIps; the utHtude 

of the South; th^ elei'tlon of Lfnooln. 
1 Thf teccsaion mttvement; its tJieory ; northern Hiid sontliem jwlnts of vluw; 

tLe stefm taken to form a Bontiifni confetlerai-y ; the dmilitfiil StntcH. 
X Prrstidtfit Buchanan'/t policy; attempttt al cituiprouilse: itffalr of tUt? Stur 

(»/ tht' \Vi9t, 

XXni. C'lVlI. WAR. 

t Relative powrer of thv suuthvrn confcitcravn attd of the Fedeitil (Jovent- 
ment; resources of the two sectiouK, ImtutHllate and capable of 
organ Uatlou. 

Z Fort Sumter find the cell to anna; Bull Run and its lessons. 

1 Offfaniifiii/ for thv Htruuijlv: 8>'StemH of ri^rultlng and training soldlerH, 
North and South; methudK of imylug ex|>eu»e8, patier wun^y. loans. 

XX IV. — VABYIKO FOBTUNES OF CONFULT. 

1. Cttttiny off the t-onfrdrraru from thr uufnidv icurtd ; the blockade; blockade 

riiunin^^; the Trent iitTiilr; nttltiulr of cliflferent rliiBses of English people 
toward the contllct. 

2. QrHCrtil ptan of thi; stru{/^h- on land; the blow aimed at the capital of the 

Confederacy; the failure of AleCIeilan (without dwelling on names or 
details of particular battles) ; the attempt to divide the Confederacy along 
the line of the MisHlsHljifd ; (Irant's campaign of 18C2. 

3. The nnancipation proclamutioji as a war mrasurv; war policy toward the 

negroesL 

XXV.— TUBNINO THE TIDE. 

1. Critis of the struggle in the Eaal; a study of (jettjsbure. with simple men- 

tion of the l>attle8 which lead to It (FtederiekBburg, Antletjim). 

2. Vrith vn thr Minsinitippi ; ntvu^e^vs about Vlcksbur^* 

3. Oil the thrcnhuld of the cotton titnteti; from Chlckamauga to Mission Ridge, 

with deHcrlptiou uf only one Held. 

XXVL — OVEBTtlBOW OV THE CONFEDEBACT. 

l-The Virffinia vumpaign in /NO'}. empbu^lKing the tenacious defense by Lee 

ond the iwrsiHtent attacks by («raut, without using the detalla of more 

than one battle. 
*,&Krrmtin'» invn»ion nf the cotton Htaiett; aim. In relation to Grant's caiu- 

paigu: fall of Kort Fisher; effects on the resources of the confedenioy. 
^Appomattox; surrender of Lee; assaHsiDtitioii of Lincoln; dismissal of the 

inuleB. 

XXVII. — THE PBOBLEMS OF RESTORATION OK PEACE. 

^ IkcoMtrMction ; policies of Lincoln, of Johnson, of the Republican party. 

t Met hod K of reeotintruetion : amcnduieiitR tu the Constitution; acta uf Con- 

erew; quarrel of Okikfcss aud the I'ruwideiit. 
^ Truuhtfjt in thf South; ranwtbaK govenimeut ; Ibe Kii-Klux; the "Force" 

bills; opiwsltlon of the TJberal Itepubllcans In tlie election of 1R73, 

nVnt. CSBEAT CHANORa IM EIROPE ; IN GERMANY, ITALY. AND FBAKCE. 

J* ^itit war in Ocrvinny; names of the ftrliiclpal States In Germany: how they 
were unltetl before ISdti; Austria and TruMsia rivals for leadership; quarrel 
over the Duchies of SchleKwIc and Ilolstelu ; Austria driven <iut tif Uer- 
owny, tile northern part of which is orgaulztnl into a new confederation 
v&Uer the cuutrol uf Prussia. 
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2. Ufrmtniy antt I'rnnrr; Xapoloon III, hlR dotilro lc» be as Kteax ns bis unrlo; 
fjiiliiiv of bl8 8<.beuie lo 8*»t up lui nrmy In Mt-xlco; qmirrol betwtM,'u Gvr- 
iiiaiiy mill Fruiioe over tlie ciuulbhicy of n Holieiixolleni prim**; to tU** 
(bmne of SpJiiu; tbe Krnuco-rrviHSian war, desorlbwl in jcoiieru! oulUui'. 
einpba«lzing Ibe surprising victory of the (ierumns; all tbe lieruians iti 
tbe lultlHt ot tboir victory unite to form an Kuiplrc, with tbe King 
rruHsia as Kniperor. 

a. Fntncr untl itaty united; Itiillun States before IMSfJ; Napoleou III he! 
Victor Kiuuainuel to win lAfUiburUy fruui Austria: exiieilltiou of (lUrlbaldl 
to NapIfS and Sicily; i*ai»ture of Uonie in 187U. 

XXIX. — I)KVEU»PWENT OF OREAT BRITAIN. 

1. Growth of aeif ffovcrnmrni : bow the reforiuH of 1832 equnllzed the 

mentation In tbe House of C-onimons; bo\v snfTnige in Kugland bns bK'o 
prnctb'ully universal: biws wM-urlng tbt? fn'wloin and »t^'rwy of the 

2. /y«ir tht! ilousf tif i'omiuontt hnn tmud its itoirry; factory iaw»: laws intpri*v 

Ing tbi* rondlllons of Irisb Ii-naiits. etc, 

3. The liritifth lumititt ; brief di'sii Iptlon of English cominiinitlea beyond 

mtiH, raiiMibi. Ausltjiliii, S4»ulb Africa, etc.: F^nglnnd ntill the gren 
trading iKJuple uf Ibf world. 

XXX.— THK NliW UNION. 

1. Oprnin0 of the Fnr Went t Paelflr rnllwnyR, ili5rtrlhutlon of the pnbltc 

a typlciil western settlement. 

2. FimtnHal crUin; puynicut of tbe national delH; panic of IHTJt and Its rauHea^ 

reoricniilsiation of hUMlneRs; exhibition of 1H7(t, the Centennial. 

3. CtoMf nf ri'vtmstrm'tWm {utlU'iiH ; the UlHputcd eleetlon of ISTO; |Mjlicy 

IIaye« toward the Siaith: removal of Unlti^l Slates troops and the result. 





XXXI. — THK LAKOt'IR Ft^ROPK. 
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8torie» of ffreat ea^ptorcr/t* work of I<lrlng«ton, of .Stanley. 

fjutr Afrirn tnin (tiriiifd. lllustrndH] by tbe founding uf tbe Kongo Stated 

English poswKsiiin in the Nile Valley ami at tbr Cai'e, with the cry for a 

niilwuy from " tbe Cape to Cairo; " the t'rench Id Algfern; the Get'iuHUfl 

Kasl :ind Southwest Africa, 
Europrnu iittrrr.sts in Ania; tltc KngtlHh In India ; Ibe French In Indo-Ohil 

the I>ulcli In the Spice IsliindK; China. 

8uoh tojiicH as tbest* can he explained only brletly. using an Incident 

and there tu illuBtrate a feature of the situation. 



XXXII.— TIIK rROIUJCMS OF THE BErUBUC. 

1. Frowi infiu/ttrini grmrtht consoHdnllon of railways: development of gr«it In- 

dustries nntlonat lit extent ; ieglHlation agalusr na'hopolius, auainst iuipure 
fotHls, and orb^r lurlustrial frauds: lalior laws; the Inbor movement. ^M 

2. Education; devebiptnciit of the [lublic s(^-bo<>)K, ttH'hnlcal scIkhHs, and illll^| 

vers! ties. 

3. From thr irar teith Spain; the aiinexatloa of Porto Rico ami the Phillpplneaj^ 

withdrawal from Cuba; colonial problems. ^M 

Dr. Julius Sm'hs nls(» spi)kt^ on bt'ltiilf of the (V>irimittee of Kij^rht, 
Is it iu*l suptM-tliious, he suid. to luhl a wurd to tlic presentation in 
behalf of the committee which Professor James hits so hu'i<llv made? 
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And yet, in view of possible inisconccplions and nusinterpretations 
of the true import of the committee's work, one would like to empha- 
size a point or two that may fix more d*^finitely its convictions with 
respect to this question of history work in the eleraentury school. 

A great English educational leader, Sir Michael Sadler, has char- 
acterized it as the most serious wealaieas of Enghin<l that men there 
are not ready to cooperate stnentificully for tcivul stK-iul ends and to 
submit voluntarily to the sacrifice of individual preference which 
such cooperation necessarily entails. Your comnnttee throughout its 
laboi's has striven for (concerted endcjivor, for avoidance tif duplica- 
tion, for unity of purpose. However strongly at variance in their 
point of view have been individual members in the progress of dis- 
cussions, they have in the end been convinced that the great need at 
present is the sacrifice of individual pi'eference to a common good. 
Let me plead witli all teachers of clotuentiiry schools here pivsent 
that they too agi^ee to this sacrifice of personal predilections, so tliat 
we may make a fair start on the way toward a sane and unifoma line 
of procedure. 

This individuality of opinion in the councils of the committee, 
which is both natural and legitimate, never once extended to the 
fundamental principles, and it is the.se that we ask you to accept. 
You may then, if you see (it, still exercise considerable latitude in 
tlie manner in which you proceed within the suggested scheme. 
Fundamentally, our plan is based on the proposition tliat tlie history 
teaching in the elementary sc!um)Is simli \n'. focusevl around Ariicricau 
history, but that American history shall be regarded as distinctly 
related to and developed out of the histoiy of the surrounding world. 
Fundamental also is the proposition that if we would niaintuin con- 
tinued interest through the elementary course, we offer in each of the 
several years one ilistinct jiortiou or section of our country's history; 
that we present this fully and lintiHy as far as the liistoiy teaching in 
the elementary school goes; that we avoid the recurrence in suc- 
cessive years of subject-matter that has once been outlined for the 
elementary pupils. 

The interest o,f the pupils in the higher granunar school classes can 
not be stinmlated by a slightly expanded treatment of a core of sub- 
ject matter that has become thoroughly familiar to them. On a large 
scale there should prevail, it seems to us, the method that cliarac- 
tcrizes the good story teller. To hold the attention of his youthful 
listeners, he disposes his material so that he reaches several distinct 
climaxes in the progi^ss of his narrative. lie refrains from <lis- 
clusing pi'ematurel}' the iimil issue of the story; he elaborates as much 
of his tale as his youthful hearers can apprehend at one sitting, rounds 
out his account in |>ictures<jue detail, and makes them eager in 
anticipation of the succeeding epist>des of his narrative. Our liis- 
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tory teaching In llie past hiis failed largely because it has not been 
pictui*esque; it has been an error to strive for a hurried survey oj 
the whole field; we have repeated and enlarged the picture in su< 
cessive years, but the charm of surprise nnd novelty has been los 
and the pupils have failed to H[*preciate the value of further elabon 
tion when the initial interest has been fnrestiilled. 

It may be well to state here once more what has been attempt* 
and to contrast it with what we have recognized as an utterly futile 
etfoH. We have steadily avoided the temptation to develop an idei 
plan of history teaching, and we would certainly not pronounce 0( 
scheme an improvement on the fn-Kt thiit has ever been done in tl 
coimtry, but we know, as you must all know, thai what is attainable u 
the most favored school systems of the country can not be matle the 
standard for the clcnienluiy schools the country llinnigh. We 
have, however, adopted ii grouping of the work so broad that it af- 
fords the fullest scope for the most accomplished elementary teacher 
of history, and, again, S4> flexible that (he teacher of lesser att4)in- 
ment^, of restricted information, can make it the basis of a somn^^ 
and logical presentation with the more meager opportunities fo^| 
self-culture which may be at his or her disposal. No oiie of us has 
for a uionient assumed that there is to Im a rigid adherence in detAi! 
to the minor subdivisions of each year's work. We know that t^f 
the supei-ficial reader there seems to be offered more material than 
the average public s<.*hool- teacher can present or the average public 
school pupil retain. But let it be borne in mind that whilst the 
arrangements of subject-matter sliould be thoroughly scholarly, its 
handling may be of the simplest ; the presentation of each larger topic 
ia to be free of all technicalities of language and thought. |fl 

It is not here in New Knghind^ with library facilities eveiywher^^ 
at one's elbow, that the need of such definite grouping of the sub- 
ject-matter is most keetdy felt; we grnnt without reserve that our 
teachers here will often be capable of otFering moi-e than the topic 
suggested; but we want a feasil^le working scheme for the less fa- 
vored teacher, and we urge thiit n scheme like the pi'esent one, unless 
it be pronoimced absolutely invalid, be given a fair trial through 
length and breadth of the land for a number of years. 

There is, it seems to me, one cardinal iliffei*ence between this 
former suggestions of general history courses. This is not a com 
so visionary in character that we nnist look a generation abend ia 
order to anticipate its possible realization. We have distinctly kep^| 
in view the denumds of the hour, the capacity of the teachers as thej^ 
exist. It is proposed to utilize these capacities, not that we are per- 
mitted to accept their present practices, but that we aim to stimulate 
them along lines of which they are capable. We are convinced thi 
the grouping of subject-matter for the several gi-ades will betl 
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the |)urj)os<? of all liistoi'v teaching in the grades, will awuken 
a distinct curiosity in tlie relation of American conditions to the rest 
of the world, and for that reason it has seemed to us correct to 
dothp witli flesh and sinews in any given year a given part of 
American history, rather than to present in the early stages by means 
of a primary text-book the bare and unattractive skeleton of the 
whole of American liistory. And, finaliy, we have kept in view the 
imity of this whole presentation which those impair who thrust a 
jear of English history into the seventh grade of the grammar 
schools, 

I call attention to the further fact that there have been embodied 
in tlie considenitioos of tlie general committee questions that are 
iiardly of less moment than the central issue of a proper distribu- 
tion of historical subject-matter. Fundamental is the question of 
roorrlination. What conliibution to the purely historical narrative 
can the study of geographical environment offer? What literary 
productions inspired by historical events; or interpretative of their 
significance can enlarge the pupil's vista? AVhai illumination do the 
creations of great artists bring to these same pupils? Ajid, above all, 
what range of mental experiences will give us the sympathetic, well- 
informed teacher of the subject ? 

Varied as are thest* aspects, it is all important that a unifying 
principle should dominate their consideration; the attitude on the 
general scope of the work should not Ik» antagonized in the prosecu- 
tion of these detailed interests. It is from the concentration of 
thought on these several points that we anticipate the real success of 
the whole project. 

You need not l>e reminded here that the report of the committee is 
not an official syllabus for class use, but it may safely be expected 
that if on its vital features agreement can be reached there will 
come into being more than one series of liistory tests, some simple, 
le more detailed, that will carry into practice the points of view it 
embodies. With no central organization, no parental educational 
adiniuistratitm, such as exists abroad, to unify our work, we are de- 
pendent, if we would gradually emerge from the hopeless diversity 
that characterizes our history tciiching, upon concerted efforts like tlie 
present one. It may not present the best conceivable, but it brings 
before you a definitely and cai'efuUy considered plan; it aims at a 
rational presentation of American history, and it is entitled to a full 
trial of its merits. 

Supt. H. P. I^ewis, of Worcester, Mass., continued the discussion, 
saying : 

In its general scope I have little doubt that tlie report of the com- 
mittee will commend itself to every earnest teacher of American his- 
tory in our elementary schools. To the teacher wlio teaches history 
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merely as a part of thw day's work it will seem impossible. Most^ 
teachers have felt the need of a far broader outlook upon European 
history for the sake of a clearer eom|>rehension of the meaning of our 
own past. The same feeling that led Doctor Arnold to say that 
certain parts of Thucydides were modern history makes us recognize 
that much of European history l>elongs to us and that a knowledge of 
it must precede any thorough study of American history. 

Ill our teaching of American history in our elementary schools we 
have in large measure defeated the very aim which we have Lad in 
view; our attempts to secure thoroughness have led us to methods that 
have prevented thorougliness. The dreary iteration of facts, studied 
out of their true relations, has stood in the way of knowledge o^M 
facts or interest in them. ^^ 

The course of study in the elementary schools with which I am 
(connected may be taken as a prevalent type. It deals thus with his- 
tory in the nine grades below the high school. In the fourth and 
fifth grades we study the biographies of leading Americans in our 
pcflitical as well as in our industrial past, with some attention to local 
history. In the sixth grade we read an elementary history of the 
United Stales. In the seventh iiiul eighth grades there is a systematic 
study (»f American history. In the ninth grade we have a review <X^t 
American history, a study of civil government, and readings from™ 
English history. The aim has been to give a thorough grounding 
in American history iis far as this can be done in elementary schools. 
It was undoubtedly hoped that this continued study of our country'^™ 
history wtadd lend to instill patriotism in the minds of the pupils—^ 
a wortliy object certainly. The result has not been such as to justify 
the hopes. I am told by those qualified to judge that the pupils 
have less knowledge than formerly, w^hen only one year was given 
to history in the elementary courses. Certainly when the pupils 
reach the high school and are allowed options in their courses of 
study there is no evidence of any intense interest in histoiy. I think 
it was President Eliot who claimed that tliis overemphasis upcn^H 
American history in our schools tended to produce " bumptiou^^ 
Americans" rather than patriotic citizens. There is certaiidy abun- 
dant evidence that we have such Americans — men who magnify un- 
duly the importance of our country and its progress; men for whom 
history can have no lesson because they are disqualified from seeing 
things in their true perspective. 

Another objection to our present coui'se in history is that it is not 
sufficiently related to the courses in geography and English. The 
ptipil in his geography is a wanderer upon the face of the earth and 
travels over all land and seas, while in his history he rarely ventures 
out of sight of liis native land. *So geography and history ai*e 
robbed of iiiut.-h of the value and interest which they are fitted to con- 
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upon ench other. For my own part, I can not see imifli tise in the 
stn<ly of tjoo^raphy except as it connects itself witli man's history or 
his present interests. I can not blame the boy who is nsked to study 
the geography of Greece, without any hint of its glorious history, if he 
respectfully refuses to take any interest in the matter, or if he objects 
altogether to an acquaintance with the capes of Africa unless he is 
allowed, in imagination at least, to voyage with the early explorei-s 
and to round the Cape of (iood Hopu' with Vasco dii Gania. Such i\ 
course as the committee has outlined will give a new meaning to 
much of the pupiPs study of geography. 

As I iinderstanil the course oullint-d, the work of the sixth grade is 
to bo almost wholly upon Eurojwan histoiy. I do not know what 
work in earlier gra<les Llus outline presupposes. Thcrt' is n(» reiison 
why the study should not be begun as early as the tliird grade, when 
the pupil is T years old. He is then old enough to take intei*est in 
and to understand biographies of Iciiding men, stories of explora- 
tion and discovery, and some facts of local history, I assume that he 
is expected to come to the sixth grade with two or three years' 
preparation along the lines which I have suggested. We have to 
keep in mind, all through the elementary' course, what the child's 
min([ is adapted to receive, rather than what we would like to have 
him know. He is fittetl to follow tlic explorei-s and pioneers, because 
stories of adventiire, of life livetl under simple conditions, are always 
attractive to the mind of the child. Pioneers likt' the Pilgrims nnd 
Puritans and explorers like Boone, Clark, Marquette, and La Salle 
reveal a soil of '* primitive ytratum of social life "" sm'h as the child is 
rapable of comprehending. It is a mistake to tliink that what is 
nearest in time ami space will make the strongest appeal to the I'hild. 
Mature institutions and mature customs appeal only to mature minds. 
The child knows oidy the world Hint conforms lo his inner exj)eri- 
ences and not the world of intinite complexity that in these days sur- 
rounds him. Hence it i3 more important that he, in his early years, 
sdxould study life in its simpler forms (ban that he should strive to 
grasp the meaning of t)ie life around him. Remoteness in time and 
place are no obstacles to his interest. He has all the appliances, 
seven-league boots, Fortunntus's washing hat and pui'se, to make 
these of no account. Most remote things are more leal to him Ih»- 
cause they are simple. Before he roachas the age of It^ oi- 13 he has 
vague ideas of time and space relations. 

Here the question arises iu uiy niiiid whether these facts of child 
psychology have been kept steadily in mind in framing the course for 
the sixth grade. Ts not the work |)ropf)sed too advanced and tito 
varied for boys and girls 11 or I'i years old ? Many of these children 
luive an exceedingly imperfe<'t knowledge of English. They are 
learning an historical vocabulary at tlie same time that they are try- 
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ing to compreliend historical facts and relations. I fear tliat tlie^ 
average pupil of this f»;rjule will Iw .sulFeriii^ from an int^lltM'tual .,, 
veitijfo. with a pretty vagne idea of what it is all about. Wliile* aaH 
I have said, I welcome most heartily this attempt to free us from the" 
present coui'sc of study and Iwlievc that it is a long step in the right 
diivction, for actual use in the schoolroom it will need material 
modlEcation. It will need also new text-books, new suggestions for^ 
teachers, and quite possibly new teachers. ^t 

Pei^onally, I should pilfer to see a somewhat ditl'erent direction 
given to this study of the world's history as a preparation for tlm^ 
study of oiir own history. First of all, I do not believe with P^ree-^f 
mnn that history is ])ast politics and politics piesent history, or that 
the true subject of history, of any history that deserves the name, ia^ 
man in his political capacity. I prefer to agree with liim when hafl 
says fnilher on in the same lecture, " We do not rightly understand 
the present unless we trace the present back to its causes in the past."^ 
Certainlj' the causes of xne pwsent are not to be found mainly in thfi^f 
politics of tlie past. Science, pliilosophy, religion, industry, each has 
hud its iinportaiit part in forming the present. I have a feeling that 
the course outlined leans too much to the political interpretation offl 
history for right conclusions and also for fitness for use in our 
schools. TVTiile I am not disposed to nmgnify the economic interpre- 
tation of history, it seems to me that it affords the simplest approach, 
and at the samo time the truest one. For this reason I should like to, 
see the work of the sixth grade begin witli a study of trade routeSj 
which antedate most of our ancient history, and try to get the pupib 
to understand something of the simple forms of society that use* 
tliese rnutcH, what objects tliey had in trading at so early a period] 
what were the means of communication, and what effect these routi 
had upon the growth ainl declitie of cities and cuipires— why, as one 
city rose to powder, ant>lher fell into decay. lie should see how much 
of history is caused by the unstable etiuilibriutn of trade. We should 
not need to apologize for taking a large share of the time now given 
to geography, if, properly ec]uipj)ed with maps and globes, we should 
thus study the history of mankind. fl 

It may l>e objected that we should, by such a study of history, givi* 
the child a too material view of life; yet I do not see that life loses 
much of its dignity and worth when we see that its course in histoi 
is largely determined by cunmiercial and economic aims and caus 
rather (lian by tlie brutal ini])ulses that lead to war for the sake oi 
glory or conquest. The Trojan war may lose much of its romanc( 
but none of its intei*est if we attribute it to a sti'Uggle for supreinaci 
in worthy trade rather than for the possession of a not altogether 
worthy woman. The cont|nests of Alexander, tlie campaigns of 
Napoleon, do not lost* their worth or interest in histoi-y when we look< 
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upon them as attempts to establish the supremacy of a trade system. 
If vre are seeking to derive any lesson from history, we lose our 
opportunity if we do not learn the real economic reason why Italy 
yielded so supinely to the invasions of the Goths, wliy the Mongols 
met with so little etfeetive resistance in their attack upon the Western 
World, why Constantinople fell so weaklj' before the Turks. 
Changes of trade routes, together with overtaxation, explains a large 
part of history. All these facts connected with the development of 
trade, with the growlli of cities and empires, with inventions and the 
rise of industries, with improvements in the means of communication 
and travel, can be made of intense interest to pupils of the elementary 
grades. This is i\ matter of experience and not of theory only. 

To such 11 study as is here suggested, but which my time does not 
allow me to elal)orate, T would give two years, bringing the history 
down to the English colonization of America. The first year sliould 
cover ancient history, with especial stress laid ujion the place of 
Athens, since American history begins with Athens, in civilization. 
This fur two reasons — because the social organization of Athens was 
simple, and because modem civilization is only the development of 
Athenian civilization. For the last two years I wotdd follow in the 
main the course as outlined by the committee. All through the ele- 
mentary gmdes I would have as a side study the history of inventions 
and industries, as, for instance, the development of means of travel- 
ing by land and sea, the bistoiy of implements of war. the growth 
of customs and institutions. The value, as well as the defects of 
present institutions, can be appreciated only after a study of their 
origin and slow gi-owth. Whatever helps to an understanding of 
how the present came to be what it is is lit material for study. 

Probablj' the course proposed will need some material modifica- 
tions to fit it to the actual work of the schoolroom; but I repent that 
I for one welcome most heiirlily this attempt to make the work of the 
elementary grades in history more valuable in itself and more inspir- 
ing to the further study of history. I predict for it a large influence 
upon our school work. 

Prof. Herbert D. Foster, of Dartmoiith College, continued the dis- 
cussion, as follows: 

The committee has evidently made a contribution to better teach- 
ing and has suggested a plan which will stimulate teachers and 
which, in the main and with some modifications, i.s likely to prove 
practicable. 

R<?sponding to the wish of the committee for frank discussion and 
criticism, I venture to discuss the two questions of feasibility and 
continuity and to make three minor suggestions. T*> the qtiestion 
of feasibility, the teacher and the child in the grades must give the 
ultimate answer. My own impression was confirmed by the judg- 
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nient of two teacliei-s of experience in a village school somewhat above 
the avera^ rank. Tlie teacher of the sixth ^ade believed the topics 
would pi^ove interesting and feasible with the children in her grade. 
The teacher of the seventh and eighth grades wrote: "The topics 
[for those years] expect more of the child than the average child 
can comprehend. * * * So far as I Icnow from actual exjieriem 
a diihl in the seventh grade ♦ ♦ • must have foreign affaii 
pi*esented to him in a very close connection with things he kno" 
alivady. * * * As soon as we try to teach him alxnit other plai 
he loses interest and fails to understand.'" 

The topics for the sixth gi*ade, on the European backgi'ound to tl 
close of the sixteenth century, ap|>enr interesting and feasible. F< 
the seventh and eighth ;^i*a<le.s the topics might perhaps l>e givei 
somewhat greater continuity and simplicity. It would l^e, for e: 
ample, difficult for a child in the seventh grade to pass from th( 
Puritan emigration and the '* Piiritan and Cavalier in Kngland "' to 
" (rustavus Adolphus and the Thirty Years' War '' and " Stories olH 
Wallenstein and Richelieu," and then back to Penn and the settle-^ 
niont of Penns^dvania. In the outline the Thirty Years' War stands 
unrelated; it 1ms not been pre^vded by study of the Reformation ofll 
the Jesuits, and it is not brought into relation with American history. 
This is a scuiiewhat extreme example of (lie ilillicnlty of the outline; 
but the question of their fitness and continuity should be carefully 
considered by the rommittoe in regard to n {!onsii]eral)le numlK^r of 
utluT topics which should either be omitted or brought into vital 
relation with American history. 

It is very desindilc that the aveiage child whc» <'oinpletes his schools 
ing in the grades should have there the somewhat orderly story 
the development of at least one country to compare with that of 
America. Some of the better schools already teach English history. 
In some way these schools sliould be encouraged, and othei's should 
be ai<led to do as much as they can. For the l^etter, and perhaps foaH 
the average school, the syllabus might prove more valuable if some™ 
place could be found for a fairly continuous study of the development 
of the British Empire. The fundamental difficulty of lack of time 
could perhnps be met partly by (he omission of topics on Em"opeari^ 
history which now appear unrelated to American history^ partly bjfl 
a transfer of some topics to geogrn]>hy, anri partl3' by a rearrange- 
ment which should bring into .^>me one place a continuous treatment 
of the development of English-speaking people outside of the United 
States. The choice of a place could hardly be made save by the com- 
mittee which has made the outline, but it would seem to lie either 
in a separate year in such schools as have adequate time or at the 
beginning of the seventh grad*' in continuation of tlie story of 
English devulopment already sketched to the close of the sixteenth, 
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century, or at the close of American history, with a final comparison 
between the development of the American nation and the British 
Empire. The outline makes commendable cffoit to give the child 
some background; it still leaves the child in danger of being bred 
on a false patriotism and on an unhistorical estimate of his own coun- 
try, because he lacks a basis for comparison with any other national 
development. 

Some place could probably be found, especially in connection with 
the crusades and the discoveries, for more study of trade routes and 
economic conditions so properly desired by Superintendent Lewis. 

The outline might gain in clearness and logical arrangement if the 
division of all general topics into exactly three subdivisions were not 
rigidly adhered to. Teachers would certainly be greatly aided by 
some indication of the relative amount of time expected to be given 
to each topic and by lists of books and references, both of which plans 
I am glad to learn are in the mind of the committee. 

Principal Isaac O. Winslow, of the Thayer Street School, Provi- 
dence, continued the discussion by saying: 

It is only with feelings of hesitation that a teacher from the school- 
room desk can venture to take into critical consideration the report 
upon which the committee of this Association has expended so much 
labor. If what I have to say should seem like boldness or presump- 
tion, I certainly do not intend it in that Avay. I can simply present 
the matter as I see it from my own standpoint, however narrow my 
position may be. 

You will, then, permit nie to jjlunf^e directly into the subject by 
saying that I regard the scheme l>efore us as nltogether too nmbitious. 
If the charge had not been already disclaimed, I should have In^en 
inclined to suggest that we have here but another instance of the 
preparation of work for young children by persons who are more 
specially interested in the logical development of the subject than in 
the needs and limitations of the cliildren who are to pursue it. 

It may seem discourteous to question the validity of the statement 
that the course as presented by the committee has been already put to 
the lest and found practicable, but the further question may bo ven- 
tured whether the test has been conducted under fair and nornuil 
conditions. Has the course been tried in a laige number of ordinary 
schools in various localities by unbiased teacliers, or haw the work been 
done by teachers predisposed to he favorable for the purjwse of gain- 
ing support for foregone conclusions? It is possible for a teacher 
who is anxious to succeed, and who himself hiippfus to be much inter- 
ested in the work, to train a good class of pupils to do almost any- 
thing. The question is not ufxjn the possibility but upon the wisdom 
of such a course. We must prescribe for average conditions and not 
for exceptions. 
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I believe that the course here offered is too difficult in respect 
both quantity and quality. It contains about twice as much subji 
matter as is called for in the average coui*se in American schools." 
How is snfticient time to be secured for so great an addition i In 
a curriculum ali'eady crowded, how can we make any ccmsiderahlf 
addition to the one hundred and fifty minutes per week, or appro; 
inaJcly (hat time, now devoted to history in the schools of the count: 
The committee have suggested an answer to this objection by stall] 
that- many of the topics are to be very briefly treated. My rejoindi 
to this explanation would be that it implies a bad method of teachii 
history to children. The greater the number of separate points ii 
troduced the less time is there to develop each and make it interestii 
It is of the utmost importance that the interests of the child should 
Hustainetl. For this purpose, it is l>etter to limit the number of topi< 
and to bestow upon each a fidl and clear treatment. A boy has fat 
more interest, for example, in learning a new story about George 
Washington or Abraham Lincoln than in learning a similar fact or 
story about a person whose name he has never before heard. As soon 
as we disregard the natural inlei'c.sts of the child and crowd the 
course with a long list of facts and events we shall inevitably degrade 
the exei*cisc to a dreary routine, and this is the bane of present condi- 
tions which it is particularly desirable to overcome. 

I find that the increase in the amount of matter over that of the 
ordinary course consists in the fart that about one-half of the work 
is upon European history. Practically the entire sixth year is de- 
voted to Europe. It is easy to undm'staud liow this eame about. If 
we set ourselves about the task of treating ^Vmerican history in « 
thoroughly scientific or philosophical mamier, we must ne<'essarily 
go back first of all and trace the lines of development. There w 
such an entanglement in European affairs that it will require at least 
a year to do this. But this effort is largely wasted upon averagi; 
children of the sixth grade. It nmst not l>e forgotten that a child of 
11 or 12 years is still a mere child. He has no special interest m 
tracing out causal relations liistorically. Such higher discipline in 
history belongs to more advanced stages of mental development. Ic 
belongs, for the most pari, in high scjiools and colleges. For elemen- 
tary children the chief benefit from history is a moral benefit. It is 
of the nature of hero worship or ancestor worship. Children are 
inspired to imitate those whom they have learned to ndrnire. The 
work for the sixth grade should be largely biographical, and if we 
ran sucrecd in giving surh <'hilthTn a taste for history, rather tV.Mri 
an aversion for it, we shall a('com[>lish nil tfiat should be de>iiv i 
The history of our own eountry afftH'ds ii sufiicient number of stirring 
events and striking l>iographies for the purj)ose. In view of tlie 
yearly accession of hoards <d' foreigners tu our shores I am not 
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affpcted by the feur of Pi-esidfiit Eliot that the overdoing of patriot- 
ism ^vill lend to "* bumptiousness." 

After saying so much on the destructive side it would be unfair to 
miilco no suggestions for n substitut*?. T woiild postpone Kuropeun 
history to the eiglith year. I agree with the conunittee in l)eiieving 
that it is a inistuke to confine the course to Amerietin history. It 
sitms absurd to send pupils out from the elementary schools, from 
which a uinjority of the children of the country graduate for life, 
withnut giving them an insight into the history of any country 
except their own. There is material enough in American history to 
occupy the sixth und seventh yeai-s. At the beginning of the eighth 
year I would go back to Greece and Rome, if not even further back to 
earlier civilization, I Moidd dwell long enough upon each country 
or each epoch to give a clear idea of its meaning in the history of the 
worli.l, still iflying upon biogrnpliv to a considerable tlegrec for main- 
tnining interest. This work upon Europe would require one-half of 
the eighth year. For the remaining half year there would be an 
opportunity to pass on from European to American histoiy, tracing 
inn simple Avay the lines of cause and effect and passing again over 
the whole course of American history from a higher standpoint. 

Science requires particulars before generalizations. By postpon- 
ing (Iiiri gen<'nil siir\ey to Liie eightVi year we should give the child 
the prior advantage of an ncquainlance wuth the facts of our own 
history as well as some preparatory development of the historic sense. 
He would then Ik* prepnred, through a brief and simple study of the 
iiistory of Europe followed by a- general review of the history of 
Anierica. to gain to the greatest extent that is possible in elementary 
grades that scientific aspect of history which the committee so 
greatly desire to promote. 

Dr. James Sullivan, of the High School of Couiiuerce, New York 
City, tlieri continuc<l tlie discussion: 

In regard to the points made by the various speakers who have 
prece^led me, I think that most of us felt veiy sti"ongly the force of 
the remarks of Mr. I^wis in regard to the emphasis to be placed on 
wonomic conditions. The word economic sounds very heavy, and 
yet it is the simplest thing in the world. When j'ou speak about 
f'wmomic causes in the high school with which I am connected, the 
overage teacher has very interesling ideas of what is meant, and yet 
it doesn't mean anything «!o very serious or very difficult to under- 
sinncl. I think that what lie said almiit trade nmtes deserves the 
<^»tLsi<loration of (ho committee. What Professor Foster said about 
i'*rr}'iij|r a line of history parallel with a line of American histoiy 
tlsrt deserveij their consideration. The views of the last speaker were 
interesting for the reason that he i-epresents a point of view which is 
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seldom Icnown by members of comniittoes who frame coiu*8es of 
for schools lower than those with which they are comiected. Never- 
theless, I think there arc one or two pointy that deserve conside 
tion in his address. One is the mention of the fact that less time 
^ven in some Europ€»ari countries to history than in this coimtry. 
don't think that would bear proof. I think one reason for the unsa' 
isfactory condition of histoi-y in the eleinentnry schools of this conn 
try is due to the fact that we do not give us much time ns they do In 
Europe. There are, however, menilters here present who have «rivi 
this matter more detailed study than I htive, and I believe they c 
speak wMth a good deal more iiiithority. 

The work of (he romniiltee T think T am somew^hat predisposed 
disn^i*ee witii, because I tliiiik (lisnpireenient nsiirtll^' brinjjs piT>gTe; 
If I got up here and said 1 Mf^revd with everydiing that has been sai 
we shoidd probably have less dis<:nission after this than if I were 
disa^ee nnd Iniu;; out points wliere disagreement may be shown. 

The question that arises is, Has the committee done anything: which 
is progressive? Now, it seems to me that it has. In the firet place, 
if I may speak of New York City, some years ago we tried a sj'llubus 
somewhat similar to the present one. After a trial of one year that 
syllabus was done away with on urconnt of the insistent demands of 
some of the teaching force that they could not get the material with 
whicli to do the work. An old style of syllnhus was resumed by 
which American histoiy was taught in the si.xth grade and also 
American liistory in the eighth gnule. The ([uestion arises, Is ij^ 
possible to teach American history in those two gi*ades and teach i^| 
wein I haven't found one of the teachers who says it can be done 
well. They find it :ibsoIuieIy impossible to differentiate American 
history in the eighth grade from Auicrican histfiry in the sixth. It 
amounts to nothing more than repetition. Pupils who come to the 
high school have had American history nd nauseam. They are 
bhitnnt jingoes. AVe must do something in order to give these pupiU 
an idea of European history, nnd that is what tliis ct»mmittee wishes 
to do, and it is doing it in the best way it .seems possible a^H 
the moment. ^M 

The next question is. Ilns the committee in its syllnhus eliminated 
the unimportant i By looking over and studying the report of the 
committee I woidd say mast decidedly it has eliminated a grcat deal 
which has previously encunilH^red the courses in history for the el 
mentary schools. The committee has also put in the backgroun 
that most unfortunate idea that history is for the purpose of making 
young patriotic citixens. People do not get patriotic by studying 
history unless thc}^ have a misrepresentation perhaps. If you think 
that i>eople l>ecome patriotic because they study history, you would 
therefore try to conceal all of the wrongdoing of your own country 
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in order thnt the pupil might dwell only upon those things in which 
it Ls thought hLs country was right hy the historian. Our patriotism 
is not of that sort. We love our country without being told that 
everything is perfect in it. How a pupil must feel when he realizes 
that this country has never done wrong and that all the other coun- 
tries with whom we have had differences have been wrongdoers. 

There are some other points which I can not take time to take up. 
In this sylhibus it seems to me there is mm>h to deserve our approval, 
lu the first place, the fundamental basis of this syllabus is that Ameri- 
can liistory should bc» taught as a part of the history of the world. 
I don't see how yon can disagree with that. No student of American 
history can get a good idea of American history unless ho knows what 
has gone on in other countries. Another point is that in the choice 
of persons to be treated the committee has chosen very few. They 
have not attempted to choose all the great people in the world. I^- 
cmiise of the limitations of space, text-lx»oks tliat are used can give 
but a very brief account of character, so it is a great deal IxHter to 
have five great individualities stand out in strong relief than to have 
twenty briefly mentioned pei-sonages. As one pupil spoke of Alex- 
ander^ he is a mere '' history man." He didn't seem to think that 
Alexander had blood and flesh and bones^ and the reason pupils get 
such ideas is because too many great |)ei*sonnges are put into the 
course of study. The committee has eliminated that evil. 

Now, there are some points, however, which it seems to me should 
be emphasized l>esides those mentioned by Mr. Lewis. In the first 
place, I think there is a weakness in regard to the treatment of recent 
history. We study history, so we are told, in order to understand 
the present, the real present. But it is very doubtful in my mind 
if a pupil ever does understand the present, because recent events are 
\^ery seldom dealt with sufficiently in our histories. The pupil will 
talk very glibly about events which happened centuries ago, but if 
he is asked about very recent occtirrences, T do not mean ao recent as 
to 1h» of the present day, but occurrences of fifteen ye^rs ago, he does 
not know anything about them, and yet they have certainly become 
history, and there is no reason why those should not receive due 
pDipbasis. 

Another point, and that is failure to advocate the use of authentic 
anecdote. Before the New England History Teachers* Association 
I here was a paper read on the use of authentic anecdotes. I was not 
fortunate enough to hear that paper at the meeting, but I subse- 
quently heard it in New York, and I think thoee who heard that 
paper realize that there is great room for fixing points in the stu- 
dents' minds by using anecdotes that are authentic. I do not think 
there is anything which fixes points so well as they do- I do not 
ieve in the use of the unauthentic aneodoCe. 
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Another weakness of the syllabup:, and I do not know whether this 
criticism is due lo my ignorance or not in regard to the previous 
report, is that no attempt seems to be made to describe the country 
in which the Americans have settled. I do not mean to say that I 
think we ought to have an ehihorale description of the Indians or an 
elaborate description of the archaeology of the Mound Buihlers or of 
the Incas, but in order to give the student a good idea of the settle- 
ments here he should have stated to him very simply the conditions 
which surrounded the people when they settled, because thosi' factoi-s 
played a very important part in the development of the history oi 
this country. 

Another point, and that is as to whether the committee has put 
sufficient nnitter on the government of the country. Here I thij 
there is room for difference of opinion. Some of us feel very strongl] 
that civics or civil government should only be touched upon inci- 
dentally in a course of study in history, whereas others feel tha^y 
civil government should be given a special course, and there arjH 
still others wiio feel that there should be a very large portion of the ' 
course in history given over to the study of civil government. The 
committee has not done that, and I think advisedly. I think a proper 
study of the government of the eounlry is to be found in a separate 
treatment and not in the histories, where such material as is givei 
verges on what we should call constitutional history rather than 
treatise on government at the present lime. 

Professor James, in inviting a general discussion, spoke in part 
follows: 

I think I may say for the committee that we have l>ecn gi'call; 
gratified with the discussion we have heard to-day. and particidar 
because the various members discussing this syllnbus have really said 
they would like to see done what the committee has had in mind to do. 
For instance, it bus been in our minds tliul the lirst five grades will 
have to do with just those features which have been brought out, 
American life and American heroes, certainly in the fourth and Bfth^ 
grades. ^| 

There are some meml>ers of the committee who have ideas you 
may not agi'ee with on the subject of civics. The problem is to 
worked out and perhaps a sei)ariite report made. 

A subcommittee has been working also on the relation between 
history and geography. The subject of art and the subject of litera- 
ture aixi also to Im? given attention. The preparation of tFie teacher , 
even is to be touched upon ; so you can see we have some rather largQ^| 
ideas as to w^hnt the work of the committee oiight to l)e, and I trusf^ 
we can at any rate meet some of the criticisms that have been made 
upon the work as il has been presented to-day. I should now 
to have the question taken up for free discussion. 
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Miss Salmon. 1 would like to know if teachers really want a 
lot of questions and syllabuses and things of that kind given them, 
and if they help them in tlieir teaching, or do they seem superfluous. 
Would not teachers like to l>e put on their own iv-sponsibility a little 
n»oi*e and be able to work out their own syllabuses and outlines, and 
liave a little more initiative in this whole mutter, if we can all agree 
on what aim we nro to reach and the general route by which we are 
to arrive at that point? 

Mr. Slxuvan. I think that some of the most valuai>Ie questions 
which have ever been pi-esented on liistory have been found in the 
books in histories and civics. There is no doubt that you there come 
in contact with the ideas of men or women who have given the sub- 
ject u great deal of attention. 1 have taken from those lists of ques- 
tions subjects on which I had been accustomed to frame questions 
in a different way, and I was glad to get the new points of view. 
Therefore I sincerely hope that those who wTite books, at least for 
the secondary schools, will continue not only to put in questions, 
but outlines, syllabuses, etc., Ijecause it gives a different point of view. 
I think it proves helpful both to those who have had sufficient prepa- 
ration and those who have not. 

Dr. Ernest F, Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass., said : 
I am afi'aid I shall seem very heretical, but I tliink that there is 
already too much time devoted to purely American history in our 
schools. It is not that I am not a good American, or that I do not 
find Anierican history interesting. But it seems to me that for the 
very reason that it is our own history we are apt to look at it in a 
wrong perspective and tliat it has not. for us, the educational value 
offered by European history. Wlnit we should aim at in the tirst 
years is the formation of a historic sense, so to speak, and a historic 
method; and I venture to think that in all the range of learning the 
study of no branch can give such valuable training (o the inteliect 
History compels you to look at realities, helps j^ou to discover them, 
mukes yoti more and more fond of the truth: teaches you to discrimi- 
nate between trivial and important facts — between trivia! and im- 
portant writers. It teaches you to handle a large niunber of books 
EH tools. The attainment of this critical attitude of mind is to me 
so uifinitely to be preferred to any of the patriotic feelings tliat the 
study of elementary American history is supposed to inculcate that 
1 think our whole pedagogical aim should be to achieve it, letting 
Iht patriotism take care of itself. 

I But in point of fact I think you will find that a good gi'ounding 
in European histor}' will enable the pupil eventually to master the 
ttsentials of American history in lialf the time. Tie will ah-eady 
know what topics, constitutional or other\vise, are of real intrinsic 
ifltewst. What teacher has not had to contend with this inclination 
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to regard all statements in a history book as equally impressive and 
valuable? 

And now for the scheme of study that I should like to see adopted 
and which is practically in opposition to the report of this committee. 
As Professor Foster has said, there is a steadily incTca-sing interest 
when one follows the development of one country. This is a per- 
fectly legitinmto interest wliicli the educator can not afford to 
neglect, but which is utterly sacrificed when you jump from country 
to country in searcli of analogies or even of synclirouicul happenings. 
What is the vahie of allusions to the German Reformation, for in- 
stance, if we know nothing of the conditions that brought about that 
Reformation? And, again, williout having studied at least the out* 
lines of German political history during tlie Reformation, the Thirty 
Years' War is meaningless, and jilUisions to it are simply confusing^B 
The scheme I wouUl advocate, then, for the study of mediieval ana™ 
modern history, and which T should like to see followed however 
little time can be given to the subject is this; I should take the 
pupil first through German history fi'om the oldest, times to the 
present day. With proper teaching T am absolutely certain that the 
course could bo made absorbingly interesting. In the next year I 
should go hack to where Krance branched off fnim Crernuiuy, cany- 
ing France again down at least to 1871. The points of contact with 
Germany will constantly serve to refresh the memory as to the work 
of the year before, and the old questions will often be looked at 
from new points of view, England should next be taken up to the 
end of the reign of Vict<tria: and the fourth year should be entirely 
devoted to iVmerica. I wonder if it has occurred to anyone thai, 
even with such a distribution of time, America would really l>e re- 
ceiving more attention thaii the <»ther three countries put together. 

America has a connectc<l history of, say, three humlred years; th e 

other countries have a history of from fifteen hundred to eighteei^| 
hundred years. Year by year, then, with the sjime numljer of hours, 
you would be studying Americun history with four or five fold detail^ 
and intensity. 

Pivsiilent Albert Perry Walker, of the Boston Normal Schoi 
said : 

I hope that the criticisms of the several speakei's will not cai 
their hearers to doubt the essential soundness and the extreme impor- 
tance of the proposed course of study. At present the schools sufi'er 
very greatly from those overlappings and repetitions in the grad^dl 
to which the chaimian has referred and which this course is intende^^ 
to obviate. I want to emphasize what Professor James said, that no 
vivid intei'est can be stimulated in the minds of immature pupils by 
merely going over somewhat more intensively !i field already 
covered. I have found that even fourth-year pupils in the liigh 
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s (after three years' rest fi'om the fnited States history) fail 
to resume tho study with zest because they seein to tliemselves to be 
familiar with most of the subjects assigned from day to day. 

Xothinjf woidd he mon? lielpful to a teacher in a pnrlicnhir grade 
than to know that, however fully the teachers in the earlier grades 
had deveiojjed certain subjects and however wisely tliey hud rangetl 
for interesting materials, there were certain subjects and certain 
material that t)elon>red Ut tier and to her iilont*. 

It has been suggested that the proposed course, ranging from the 
Argonauts to Roosevelt, can not l^e comtUetetl within the allotted 
tinic. liut the connnittiM' reports tlial it has been so idlotted. The 
objection, being interpivted, must therefore mean thai the teachers 
will not bring themselves to confine their treatnu'ut of the s|>ecified 
subjects within the limits intended. When tlie present system of 
college entrance i*et{uiremenls in English was adopted a similar 
difficulty was met. Teachers whose English courses had formerly 
included half a dozen standard works now found themselves Irving 
lo cover sixteen in exactly the same way and were driven by repeated 
failures to devise new methoils of attack involving less attention to 
details. One of the l>est features of the committee's report stH?ms to 
me to be its repeated suggestions to teachers as to what should not 
lie attempted in treating the various subjects. 

Professor Foster's objection to the constant shifting of tlte scene 
fronj one to the other si*U' of the ocean is not borne out by experience. 
My pupils have shown themselves able to do this and turn from 
India to Canada or California without ctinfusion of mind. provi(]cd 
that the logic of events required it. Ills proposed substitution of a 
separate study by periods of American and Europeun liappcnings 
seems to me to be opposed to the very spirit of the report. The con- 
ception underlying the whole course is that certain events on this 
continent and certain other events in England and in Europe form 
together a single stream of history — the history of our country and 
itfi people; the evil that it aims to check is thai of looking ut America 
as isolate<l, self-made, self-directed, self -expanded. Professor Fos- 
ter's plan for studying American and English history in alternating 
sections would tend to prtKhice this very result and is virtually a 
plan for two courses. But the committee contemplates a course in 
American history and in that ordy. It plans lo touch European 
happenings only when they are casually related to. or are otherwise 
part and parcel of, American happenings — in other words, when 
they are American history. To make the proposed division would be 
to forfeit the very advantage which the committee is planning to 
secure. 

As it stands the course is a logical, connected sequence, and this is 
irround enough for its adoption. So many of our teachers (forced 
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by circumstances to teach history with no special training for it) still 
conceive of this study as a collection of facts painfully memorized in 
their time sequence. History stands beside arithmetic and grammar 
as a means by wliich pupils in the later grades may learn to think 
logically, but it will not serve this end unless the logic of events is a 
controlling factor in the teacher's presentation of the subject as it is 
in this course of study. 

And this leads me to say, in answer to Professor Salmon's question, 
that the grade teacher does need and desire just such pedagogical 
" apparatus " as she finds in our own newer text-books, and just' such 
detailed syllabi as this. The day has not yet come when the majority 
of those who have to teach history in the grades can be trained sjje- 
cialists in that work. From time to time they have discourses and 
read treatises on the principles and methods of teaching this subject, 
but these are comparatively meaningless to them unless supplemented 
by lists of topics with references and specific suggestions like those 
included in this admirable report. 
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TOPIC: THE SEQUENCE OF COURSES. 

In opening the conference the chainimn oxplniiiefl the snbject to be 
diwussetl by first disclaiming any thought of (k"lt'nninin«r a fixed order 
of courses in history. In the previous ronferen<H% ^^ on the first year 
of college work in history,'' it had been agreed to disagree as to the 
best subject to be taught and the best methods to be followed. Yet it 
had l>een helpful lo leurn from the statements of the teachers of his- 
tory in the different colleges as to what was being done in their insti- 
tutions. Those who consented to take part in the present conference 
Were asked to relate their own experiences, or to tell what they would 
do if conditions wei-e more nearly ideal. In pursuance of this idea, 
the chairman described the seipience of courses in history at Stanford 
M follows : 

In the first place, we have a series of introductory course.s covering 

ui a general way the different fields of history, ancient, mediceval, 

aodeni, English, and American. All our courses are elective, and 

we try to get the students in their first year to take one or possibly 

two of these introductory coui-ses. We find in general that English 

history and niedia?val liistory are the best subjects for the first year, 

*nd in the second year the other courses aix? open to them. In the 

fii'st two years then the students take these introductory courses, not 

nU of them, but such of them as they are interested in or will be of 

service to them in their later work. In the second place, we have a 

^Pecial requirement for graduation. Studentis have a major subject 

"> which they are given their degree — as A. B. in history, economics, 

^^ Xlnglish — and for graduation in history, no specified number of 

"^Urs is required, but we require that they shall cany successfully 

^f*o advanced course, of which each instructor offers one or more. 

^^ makes no difference in which field that advanced course may bo 

'^'^osen, though, naturally, the prerequisites for admission to the 

<^>xirse will vary with the different instructors and with the different 

^*V>jects. The object of this is to prevent students from getting 
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merely a smattering of general courses, for we believe tliat a 
part of the benefit which comes from historical study is to \te obtained 
only by carrying on the work to u more advanced stage. The ad- 
vanced course is not a seminary course, for we (ry to distinguish, 
sharply between the two. It is distinctly a training course, and ij 
the students pass through tliis satisfactorily, they are ready to taki 
still more advanced work — that is, to do original work. 

But there is another feature of our work. We have introduce* 
what we call a history or library training course. We have found 
that, in order to get the students to do the necessary i*cading in con- 
nection with their general lecture courses, they must know how U 
go into the library and find thi» books they need, and they iinist kno^ 
how to use the boolcs after ihcy have found them. In most institu- 
tions it is customary to let the students acquire it by thwnselves oi 
to give that training in connecti<»n with tlie introductory courses. 
But we find that to do such work adequately requires too much timc^ 
and interferes too greatly with the lecture coiu'ses, and so we havflH 
differentiated the work and established a separate course. We 
started this as a two-hour course, but have now reduced it to one 
hour or one unit of credit a week, and we require all students who 
make history their major sLibjeet to take this library training course 
for the first two years of their university work. AVe teach them how 
to use the card catalogtic of the Stanford library, and then how to 
use the printed catalogues of other libraries- it is a training in 
elementtuy bibliography. In the next place, we give them practical^ 
exercises — for this is not a lecture course — in the use of dictionariesJH 
encyclopipdias, and other works of reference, and in the finding of 
material in periodicals. Along with this we criticise iheir methot 
of taking notes, and finally give them some training in the han- 
dling of the material, that is, practice in the elementary princi|)les 
historical criticism. Wliile the work thus far has been to a certaia^ 
extent experimental, we are already able to see the benefits, and I ai]^| 
glad to say that two other departments of the universitj' have come 
to us with the request that their major students might be allowed to^ 
take this training course, which is the best of testimony as to what UlH 
being accomplinhed. The rt'sull of this will undoubtedly be, not that 
the histoi-y department will attempt to train students fi'om other 
departments, but that the library will give a general course in the 
finding and use of library nuUerlal. wliii-h will be suited to students of 
all departments, and the indivicliud (lt*[)!irtinents will follow this up^ 
with separate courses designed to meet the needs of their own niajo^| 
students. There are dangers of course in (his work, and in particu- 
lar the danger of too much meohinusm, or too much systematizatiou, 
but that can be giuirded against. The work is still in an experimental 
stage, but I believe that our results are thus far satisfactory. 
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In general* I feel that we are able to accompli. si i sc»me\vhat more 
with our students in historj' at Stanford than ran be accomplished 
ID the average eastern university, and for .s*^veral rcnstms. In the 
first place, history occupies a more important place in the curriculum 
of the high schools of Californiii than it does in the East, and our 
students come to us better trained in historicnl w<>rk. It is quite 
common for us to have four full-year courses in history presented for 
entrance, and when a student has four years of history as a back- 
ground, he is better fitted to tako up urtiversity work. In the second 
place, while our students may In* lacking somewhnt in culture — for 
example they may not have done very much rending before coming to 
the univeisity — in general they are more serious in i)uri»os<': they are 
more earnest in their work. From my own experience I should say, 
that in a general lecture course mei*ely a recommendation to read 
some particular work upon tl»e subject in hand is ^ufiicient to lead 
from 75 to SO jwr cent of the class to do that reading without any 
further compulsion from the instructor. These factors combined 
with our major study system, which permits a certain amount of 
control and a large amount of advice that is generally followed, 
enables us to accomplisli somewhat more advanced work with our 
students in their final year. This does not result, T think, in too 
much specialization in history, but it means that we are able to give 
our students the training which we believe to be beneficial, whether 
they are going to be specialists in history, as teachers or scholars, or 
are simply taking history as a foundntion for other work. 

Prof. George 13. Adams followed, with an account of their experi- 
ments and experience at Yalo: 

T want to say in the beginning of this discussion that the subject 
is one that I don't know anything about. I have thought in the last 
half dozen years a good deal about it ; I have rend all that I could 
find that has been written on it, and I have had part in some e.xperi- 
ments which have been to me certainly enlightening, but I feel as 
the total outcome that T don't know really anything about it, and I 
want to emphasize very strongly the words of Pi"ofcssor Farrand in 
introducing the subject. Tlic thing we cjiu do most usefully, I think, 
is t(j discuss the experiences we have had anil the exiwrinicnts we have 
made, always i*ememlx'ring the fact that local conditions in the dif- 
ferent institutions create a situation for i\ given department which 
renders it often impossible for that department to use very fully 
the experience of another. It is a commonplace fact that our educa- 
tional system in this country is in an cxperimentnl stage, hut I tlunk 
oftentinurs we d»»n't se« how this fact affects the conditions under 
which a department must do its work; but the local situation often 
makes these so peculiar that tlieoretlciil considerations, however well 
worked out. and even the experience of othci* institutions, are of little 
hmJue. I think we ought to state our theoretical conclusions with a 
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good deal of modesty, and if we feel that we have worked out a suc- 
cessful s4>!utioii of this probluiu in our own institution, we ought to 
feel grntefid to Providence for that fact, without calling on the uni^^ 
verse to ol>serve thiit we have settled tlie (]uestion for evcryl>ody. Tt 
seems to mo the most useful thing I can do will be to give an account 
of certain experiments we have made at Yale within the lust few 
years, with as frank a statement as possible of the conditions under 
which they were made. The experience hns been very enlighteniii|j_ 
to me, and it may be of some value to others. 

About half a dozen years ago we were able to put history into tl 
freshman year for the first time, and that enabled us to curiy o\i{ 
certain ideas which we had had with regard to the organization 
our college work as we had never been able to before. That inlro-" 
ductory course in history was explained to the AsstK'iation somewliat 
fully last year, but I want to recall to your minds one or two featur«^| 
concerning it. According to the an-angemenls which exist at Yale^ 
with regard to the elective system (and the character of the elective 
system in an institution is one of the mf>st important things which 
conditions the work of a department, i. e.. whether it is open election, 
lifiiited eh'ction, or eledion of groups), we ran offer only one historv 
course to freshmen. Under such conditions it scMjmed to us best that 
our first course should be a general course in European history, and 
we have made a course of that kind, beginning somewhere about the 
Fall of Kome and going on nominally to 1870, covering we.sten^| 
continental Europe. Second, we have the opportunity of offering^ 
one elective in hintory to sophomores and one elective only; among 
the fifteen hours which are required of sophomores, they can choose 
only three lioui"s of history, so our question was. what course in 
sophomore year will Ik" im the whole the most useful to offer to those 
who have had this introductory coui-se? Wlien we organized thtifl 
system, we arranged our phin on somewhat theoretical gmunds. It^ 
seemed to us that the proper thing to ilo for second-year work was 
to take a small field which had Iwen inclnde<I i[i the work of the 
larger course, and subject that field to more intensive and detailed 
.study. We conse(|uuutly arrangi'd Uvr* courses in inedia'val history, 
which w^ere to alternate with one another. l>eing o|>en to both Sfqjho- 
niores and juniors, the first course selecting topics from the first half 
of the Middle Ages, and the second course from the second half. 
That seemed to l>e theoretically a very good arrangement and w^M 
put it into o|ieration. Then with a little experience we discovered^ 
another of those local coiulitions which sc^eui to me to modify the 
residt in any given institution, that was the judgment of the student 
body itself wilb regard (*> what it wanted as a second -year course i 
history, I think instihitions may differ verj' widely fr^nn one anoth 
in this particular, and that fact needs to be taken into account. Pro 
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ibly in some of the smaller a^lleges vphei*e the majority of students 
are still going into the <»1(I professional life, as (hey did year's ago, 
and perhaps in western institutions generally, conditions are different 
in this matter. Rut wo found tliat the general rnn of onr students in 
their second year did not want special courses in histoi-y ; they wanted 
a general course which covered a larger ground of event, and intro- 
duced them into a wider knowledge. As a result we found after a 
ample of years that our second year's history was running down in 
numbers Aery rapidly; that we were not carrying the students who 
had had history in their freshnum year on as we should do in the study 
of history; and that the histor}' department was not doing its proper 
share of sophomore work. We consequently had to revise our theorj' 
of what ought to be offered as a second-year course in view of the 
practical situation. And the question was, Wliat geneml coui-se will 
be most useful for us to offer as a second-year coui-se in history, open 
only to those who have had history in the first year? and, after con- 
siderable discussion of the subject, we decided that, all things taken 
into account, the best course for us to offer under such circumstances 
would be one in general English political histor}'. That course was 
consequently offered three years ago, a course covering the whole of 
English history, but spending only two weeks on the Saxon {>eno*i, 
passing over some of the other portions very rapidly, and not 
(airing up at ail (he technical institutional side — that is, not study- 
ing the constitutional history as a separate topic. We take up, of 
rourse, naturally, the liistory of Magmi Chnrta^ — that is to say, the 
way in which it came into existence, and the circumstances of the time 
which led to it — but what the special articles of Magna Charta mean, 
and what its influence has been in the development of the English 
constitution* we do not consider. This course has met the <liflicuUy, 
and we have since had a second-year course in histor}' of from 140 to 
200 men. On the basis of these two coui*ses we have, in junior and 
senior years, a free elective system where we can introduce more de- 
tailed courses and where from the multiplication of coui-ses we may 
feel that with fewer sludents we are doing our share of the work of 
the institution. To complete the understanding of our work at Yale, 
it is necessjiry to say that we have a soniewhat similar system of 
majors to that descril>ed by Professor Farrand as existing at Stan- 
ford. A student does not get his degree, as there, in a particular 
subject, but each student is requii^ed to select two major subjects, and 
in the arrangement of our major work we still have that sequence of 
courses which we intended to cari^r out on a larger scale in sophomore 
year. A student must have had a general history course; then on the 
basis of that he must have had one moi-e detailed coui'se, and finally a 
third still more special course in order to complete a major in history. 
This may be done either in American history or in European liistory, 
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but the courses are so grouperl together that thoso which are counted 
aa a major in a given case liave a natural dependence one on the 
other, r still feci that theoretically the proper sequence of cours 
in European history is (1) u genend histoiy course, (2) on the basij 
of tliat a coui-se which takes a fraction of the larger period and giv 
(r» it moi-e detailed study, and then (3) on the bnsis of that, a rour 
upon a special, smaller period, ntill within Ihe Held (»f the other two, 
period small enough and so arranged that the student may be abl 
to group together and nia.ster fairly well all the rnnterial, l>oth second-' 
ary and origirud, upou certain detinitc subjects, and be taught iKitli 
the character of the problems which arise in the study of historj- 
and the method and material for their solution. 

The chairman explained that in his introductory remarks he ra< 
to have said, by Avay of apology for all tliose who weiv taking 
in this di.scussion, that, judging from the letters he hail received' 
there was not a single one of them who knew anything alxmt tlic 
subject. Indeed, it was diflicult on this account to get anyone to tak^| 
part. The only persons from whom he could get any suggestions a^^ 
all were either first-year graduates or those who had had but a very 
short experience. Others said that the}' knew nothing about ih 
subject. He thought the l)est illustration that could be had of tl 
desirabiht}' of discussion of this kind was just the .sort of an explana^ 
tion that Professor Adams had given with the frank statement of 
(heir expcricnecs at Yale. 

Prof. Anrlrew C. McLaughlin, of the University of Chicago, wi 
then calk'd upon, and iTsp(anlc{l ns folhiws: 

It was said to me, and I presume to others, that what was wanU 
this morning was a discnssi<ni uf experience. I must confess, as 
thought over the situation, I felt very hesitant about exposing my 
experiences before the ordinary audience. The ideals in the teaching 
of history have l>e<'n so far-reaching that it st»emed to me on the 
whole better to stnte a theoretical conclusion than tc) detail the .som< 
what mournful experiences of the practical teacher. I have be* 
impressed in what has been said by the three speakers, with the fa< 
that the main thesis of my paper will be thnt (Ir' development or the 
sequence must not depend on the selection of chosi-n tields, but upoi 
the development of method, upon the development of the capacit] 
of {\w sludenl for handling original nuiterials. With (he risk oi 
wearying you, because the informal statements that have been given 
here are undoubtedly more interesting than any written paper will 
be, I shall endeavor to indulge myself in reading this, a sort of proAH 
nosis, perhap.s, rather than a diagnosis of i)re.scut ills, ^B 

Prof. Charles D. Ilazei^, of Smith College, also presented a written 
paper, which follows; 
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I wish to present certain general consideratioas on the subject 
under consideration rather than describe experiments in which I have 
participated. 

I presuppose in my remarks that the student has had a preliminary 
course in history, either required by the college or l»y the department 
a basis for futuiv work. The question of sequence therefore is 
consitlered solely with reference to later coui'ses. 

In my opinion the only kind of sequence in historical courses worth 
trying to work out would \xi one based upon the intellectual maturity 
of the student. There is, of course, no nice instrument for measuring 
with accuracy intellectual maturity, yet the thing undoubtedly does 
exist. We are obliged to determine such gradations crudely in most 
cases. The time spent in college is generally considered a reasonable 
index. Mindful of exceptions, it is, however, no paradox to say that 
upper-class students are more mature than lower. Give consequently 
the more mature courses to the more mature !?tudents. Now I do not 
see that we can say that any given course is intrinsically more mature 
or less mature, of higher or lower grade. It all dejwnds upon the 
intention of the instructor or department. It is not the subject or 
title of the course that is decisive. It is the treatment, the volume, 
the richness that it is proposed to give it. Whether a coursi? in 
mediievul history shall be more or less exacting of intellect than one 
in American, dejjends upon circumstances over which the department 
has entire control. A course in the political history of the United 
States between 1783 and 1865 might Ik? otfered fresliiuea which would 
be below the freshman standard; and one on the same theme might 
be offered juniors and seniors which would tax their capacity to the 
utmost. I know of no subject in history, no phase or department of 
it, that just fits in by right of its very nature to sophomoix' year, to 
junior year, to senior year. There is no exact appropriatenass in 
courses for given years, as far as I can discover. 

Lord Acton said that the gi'eat object in trying to understand 
history is to get behind men and to grasp ideas. '^ Ideas," he said, 
" have a relation and development, an ancestry and posterity of their 
own, in which men play the part of godfathers and godmothers more 
than that of legitimate parents. We understand the work and place 
of Pascal, or Newton, or Montesfjuieu, or Adam Smith when we 
have measured the gap between the state of astronomy, of political 
economy, etc., before they came and afier they were fi^onv.. And the 
progress of the science is of more use to us than the idiosyncrasy of 
the man. The vividness and force with which we trace the motion 
of history depends on the degree to which we look beyond persona 
and fix our gaze on things," 
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The normal 8ci|iieiice in history tourbes is» 1 lake it, througu man' 
gradations, from the pui-ely descriptive to the explanatory and 
pretative. the critical and analytical. A conrse fashioned along 
Actonian lines and offered to fiT-shmen or s*iphoniore.s would cex'»^ 
tainly otlend the proprieties. But such a eoui'se would not appear 9^| 
inappropriate if offered ti> juniors and seniors. When such an ad- 
vanced course is offered, it should l>e open, I think, only to those 
capable of pursuing it. To me it seems hetter to exclude a student 
fn)m a given advanced course, Iwcause of immaturity, rather than 
to exclude him because he has not had certain other coui*ses whi< 
would nuike an excellent intix)duction. 

Let the teacher of nineteenth century histoi-j^ exchide all but sei 
iors from his course if he wishes to make it as advanced as the colle^ 
world can stand, but do not. let him require for entrance the suco<^s 
ful completion of olher courses in European historj' wliich lend up 
to tlie nineteenth century and help to explain it. The desirability of 
previous training is entirely obvious, but the undesirability of penal- 
izing students for the lack of it is equally obvious. T am not speuk^ 
ing here of certain very dctailc<I and highly specialized coui 
which are given in some of our colleges. As they are intended 
the few, T think for the piirposes of this discussion we need not con- 
sider them. We arc talking of the larger courses which form the^ 
staple of historical instruction in most of the colleges throughout tlu^f 
crfttmtry. Subject to the conditions already luentioni'd, let freedom of 
choice reign imobstructed within the depm1nn'ut of history, as withi 
the college. Lot a student take his fimdamental history course wht 
he is told to. If, after i\mi, he wishes to specialize in history he wi 
do so, and he will do so intelligently. But he may wish to spend the 
next two years studying entirely along other lines. In the interest 
of his personal cultui*e, of the training and tempering of his intel- 
lect, of, possibl}^ his very plan of life, this may be n*ost desirable. 
Now, when his last year comes, however, he wishes to take anothi 
course in histoiy, but be wishes to take an a<lvanced one. Obviousi! 
it is to be regretted (hat he has n(»t led ii[) to this. He might do hciU 
if he had had an introductory course; but it is also entirely (XKssibl 
that without such preparation and with his rusty historical but pos*" 
sibly keen scientific mind he nuty .^lill get muw from tiu» course than 
many who approach it with more elaborate special equipment. I 

I am not advocating the reduction of the standard of the work In 
the given cours<». All (his has. in my opinion, nothing to do with 
the standard. The standard of an^' student is precisely what liLs h 
stnictor chooses to require. If the newcomer, who for two years hi 
wandered in other fields, can not stand the pace, let him drop qui 
or be dropped out by the familiar academic process. But let him 
have his chance. Do not say to him, '' No, we will not permit you U 
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study tlic Fitnch Revolution. Inicaiise yon hftve not studied the pi-e- 
TJous liistory of France." Keep the department wide open. Let 
Mudents in anywhere, siihject to the inoffensive i^strictions I have 
mentioned. We wonid like to send out from onr eoHege^ ns mnny stu- 
dents as po^«ible with some historical knowledge, with a bit of an 
historical way of looking at things, with an animated interest in the 
subjert. Now one student nuiy get the fever in this course, one in 
Ihal. and the fever <»afe rontracte<l may sweep tlirough the .system. 
Many a student may gain a |>ermanent interest in the whole subject 

rfmm a single advanced course, whose intei'est would not have been 
aroused by an elementary one. If he happens to tje a senior so much 
tbel)etter; he is a brand snatched from the burning. Better save a 
soul in extremis than not lo save it nt all. 
_ Tliero i.s a wide-ranging liln'rality, freshne.ss, and informality 
«boijt our subject that others have not. In mathemntics, in physics, 
in language the stuilent is forced to proi^eed in a definite nruilternble 
nrdor toward his larger knowledge. There is no sucli ro]ri|nilsioii in 
history. Doctors may disagree even as to the proper place for be- 
;:inning to acquire historical culture and us to the pro[>cr line to fol- 
low. As history has no conspicuous dealings Avith logic, logic can 
pive us no starling point — can trace no course. Are we lo begin far 
hnck and advance like Gibbon with '* loftv tread *' down throujzii the 
crowded centuries, certainly a seemly way of reaching the puzzling 
present, or are we to l»egin with the present and recede graceftdly 
further and further back from .Vmerica, throtigh England, tlirough 
the tangled I'rwald of Germany, hack into the very light of dawn? 
Both Tnethofls hnve their advocates. Or may we not drop in at the 
middle and radiate in every direction? It w<add certainly be inter- 
esting to know the sequence each one of us here present has followed 
in bis attempt to appropriate historical knowledge. The revelation 
of the process would in nmny cas4»s prove diverting, in some in- 
structive, and in a few no doubt edifying. But I think we would all 
be thrown into a mellow and cntholic niood wherein we would prob- 
ably admit that it dot»s not greatly matter what your sequence is, if 
only there be a sequence. 

I am. of course, not unmindful lliat each nge has contributed houu^ 
thing to civilization, and that we. the heirs of all th<* ages, enjoy the 
usufruct of the vast accumulation; that to undei"stand the present 
one must know the pjtst. But practically as far as a college educa- 
tion is concerned one can understand the life and public services of 
James K. Polk or Garibaldi sufficiently without any special knowl- 
edge of those of Benvenuto Cellini or Alcibiades, nor doe.s one need to 
trend the primrose path through the pages of Bishop Stubbs in order 
to get B valuable view and a considerable understanding of the recent 
political development of England. 
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To (.'Oiiclndc: With the one restriction I have inontioned of n( 
opening courses to those not yet mature enouirh roasonnl)Iy to pin>.u< 
them, I believe that the matter of sequence in the acquisition of hii 
torical knowlod^ should be left in the hands of the students, witl 
advice, if you please, from the instructors, but with power to ipnoi*e 
such advice. Thus the seqtience m«y vary with every rnndidnte f( 
knowledge. The sequence siuimei*s down to the volition of the stit^ 
dent. There will be setjuences nonnuL sequences curious, sequence 
perverse. But a college should be a school of independence. Pn 
destination is no Iong?r the vogue. FiTedom of learning seems of 
great advantage to * udents as fi-eedom of teaching is to teaehei 
Leave to the individu..! the arrange|nent of his work. If he aiTiinge^ 
it well, his will he tlie subjective benefit. If he arranges it ill, he will 
make a mistake, wherein he will share the common lot r»f men. 
Reflection and forethought may result for him and get lodged amt<l 
the Idealities of his life to his most enduring advantage. Let everj^^ 
man do what seems good in his own eyes. ^ 

Some discussion of method has been suggested as desirable, too. 
However, I have said enough. Afethod is, as far as I con gather, the 
process whereby we impart a mnximtun of knowledge with a mini- 
mum of effort by working alon^ the line of least resistance. The 
implements in use are familiar— lectures, recitations, text-books 
source books, reports, five-minute tests, ten-minute tests, theses, ex- 
aminations. What are these but the <olors of the artist? All arti; 
have the same colors, tlie same palette, bu( no two ever use Ihem 
the same way, no two ever portray the same inner vision. 

Prof. Dana C. Jfimro being called ujion. gave the followii 
account of the work in history at the University of Wisconsin: 

I shall take up what we are actually doing; but in order to mal 
it intelligible I must mention some of the hx^al conditions. We 
have the system of majors and a bachelor thesis — that is. e^cl 
student nuist turn out some kind of a piece of work; sometimes w< 
accept the thesis, si>metimos we give it honors, and occasionally wi 
print it; but each student must >vrilti a thesis. Each department- 
sets its own major, and the departments vary from twenty to forty- 
six out <»f a total of one hundred and twenty hours recpiired for 
bachelor's degi'ee. The hisl{»ry major consists of twenty-six houi 
and the thesis, and each student must take one introductory course ij 
European history and one in(ro<1nctory couise in American historyj 
As I shall say later, those are two introductory courses of differenl 
grades. The student must take at least ten hours of advanced work — 
that is, a student may take for the major sixteen hours of introduc- 
tory work and ten hours advanced, or ten introductory and sixteen 
advanced ; and it will depend upon his maturity and what he wants 
to do, which he will take. There is no course required. In fact, 
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the iiniversiLy the only requii'emcnt of a histoiy course is in the 
course in comnierco whore each student has to take one course in 
history. Pructiciilly every student, luiwever, takes llie introihictory 
coiu>?e in American history. T have spoken of tlie fact that we have 
intrcnliictory courses of JifTerent grades. In the freshman year three 
courses are o[wn : Meditevnl his-tory, En*xH.sh history, and ancient 
hi.sloiy. The reason the ancient history comes in is on account of 
local conilitionn. In llie changes made in the .scheme of study awhiU- 
ago it wus arrai4!;ed that no sttidcnt slionld take nu>re than ten somes- 
tor hours in his fresluuan year in any one subject. Our niedi:vval 
history and English history are each six semester hours. We could 
not alTord to let siicli an opportunity as tliat si j). so we promptly pnt 
in a four-hour course iu ancient history that couki i>e taken. We like 
that course because the class meets in small divisions, and the work 
consists largely of text-biwk and re«'itations. In the other two we 
have the leciuiv system supplemented by quizzes, etc., l»ecaiis<' we 
have to on account of the size of the classes. The main work of that 
year may he Miiumed up aloufj: two lines, f )nc is attempting to give 
them inspiration so that ihey will cK'ct mc^re history, and the other is 
method. First of all we try to teach the student how to read. We 
givf them outside reading and go over it very carefully indeed, in 
small sections of fifteen or sixteen students. I am glad to know it is 
the Harvard system which we ai'e following. And in these small 
sections we go ov^r the work very carefully indeed, especially during 
the fii"st few weeks. We attempt to teach tliem how to use a map, 
how to read a book, how to take lecture notes, how to take notes on 
outside reading, and we try to keep u|) tlnit sort of thing until we 
hope wc have succeeded with the majority of tlie class. Then we 
take up the topics, and there again our ideas are the most elementary 
possible. " For instance, take Tacitus: Gcrmania. ami tell what you 
ran alwitt tlie domestic animals the early Ciermans liad, and nothing 
else." We re<|uire them to bring in all the cards, with their notes, 
prcparaloiy to constructing a paper. Later, longer toj)ics are given. 
I think I have indicated what we mean by the introdtictory coui'se 
of the fiiNt year. The introductory coui-se of the second year I have 
never given, but the main dillerence ctmies in the fact that there is 
much more advanced work. It is usually United States history or 
modern history. 1 do not mean to say titcs** arc necessarily taken in 
the second year. All the courses maj' be taken in any year, e.xcept 
tJie frcKlunan. but there are B introductoi*y courses that vnn not be 
taken by the fii'st-year student and will piobal.>ly be taken b}' second 
or third year students. In these, conferences take the place of 
quizzes. Very much more elaborate work is attempted in the prepa- 
i-ation of topics, and the work as a Avhole is decidedly more advanced, 
although we call Ihein introductory coui"ses. I might say here that 
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one of our difficulties is that four-fifths of our students are takii 
history in order to teach history in the high schools. We have ji 
l>een getting together our statistics, and are somewhat depressed Ix^- 
c^use we aif anxious to have it not Ijeconie professional work. On i 
the other hand, we feel that professional work must be reckonei|H 
with. The advanced courses are more difficult and we even hav«^ 
pi'oseniinaries. We call theui proseniinuries s«» ns to ditferentiiit** 
them from the graduate seminaries. The proseminary in mediaeval 
history takes the form of reading a chronicle. The whole under- 
grnduate work is concluded l>y a thesis, and a great deal of work is 
done on that thesis. What we are attempting is not a sequence o^M 
subjects, l>ut a sequence of methwl. AVe have A introductoiy coui*ses 
and B introductory courses. Then we take up more advanced work 
and goes on to the thesis. We do not care particularly what coui'ses 
the student.s take. As a matter of fact most of orn- students take 
mediaeval history and United States history during the fii*st two years 
We feel the methoil is the main point, and we try to get that by th 
constant increase in wliat we demand of the students. 

l*rof. Creorge L. Burr, of Cornell IniAcrsily, spoke as follows: 
Ladies and gentlemeu: l^ike my I'olhMigues here, if this wen^ any 
thing but. an expericiun* meeting, I would not talk. Of what intere 
even onr experience ctm be, it is not easy for ine to guess, for it h 
been dictated mainly by conditions peculiar to ourselves; bul such 
it is you shall have il. To begin witli^ then, we h^ve not at Cornel 
any general inlrodu<'tory survey of histor3'. The i^eas^m is a li3oaI 
one. Wc lijive a mnUiUulc i>f students rnrryiug courses technical o] 
semitechnical who are glad to take a little history as collateral 
their work; and. if we slumld otler such a cours** which seemed 
teach all histori' in a year, il is the course wliidi the}* would be likely 
to choose. Now, we believe in such a course as an intixiduction to 
historical study, we believe in it as a crown to historical study, but 
we do not believe in it as a substitute for lustorical study. For his- 
torical study it is uo( ; no leachei* of any science would tolerate as a 
training in it a mere summary of its facts. The courses we have pre- 
ferred as an intnuluctlon hitve varied with changing circumstances. 
Twenty years ago, when nearly all our students came to us with some 
preliminary knowledge of ancient history, it seemed to me wisest t^H 
offer to freshmen the history of the Middle Ages; partly because i^^ 
was a subjtrl fresh Ut them, partly because nuii'e of ancient history 
seemed an extravagance for those who had for history but small plac^l 
in their university coui'se. ^^ 

Things have changed, and we have now put the history of the 
Middle Ages into the sopliomore year, while the freshmen are given 
a choice betAveen ancient history and English history. This is partly 
because our students now come with larger and more varied prepara- 
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lion in history; but the roaaons are largely perscjnal. My youi»ger 
colleagriie. Professor SilU can teach ancient history better than I 
could. nn<l I want such of my luedia-valists as need it to have a chance 
to take Ills work first. My collenguo of English history, Professor 
Catteralh is not only a capital teacher, hut a bi|^, hearty fellow who is 
evcrylhinjr dsi* physically and lUhk'ticnlly that a hcullliy htiiunn boy 
can want to be. I do not In the h»ast believe in enticing Ixiys into his- 
torical work by making it merely entertaining — I would not make it 
entertaiuin*!: niyself if I couhi (Heaven knows there is no danger) — 
2ind I am commending to you no such historical pap. T Iiave no place 
in a university, I have no place on earth, for a lioy who is merely 
growing up; a university student is an npprentire to the trade of the 
scholar. Rut I see no reason why a boy need associate his liistory 
with a (jiiendous old proser instead of with a live man who has some 
hlooil in him. The student «*»n l»e bnuight, too» more fively into 
tuiicli with the sources in English liistory, and if» through lack of a 
classiriil training or of interest, he can not wisely take aneient hisloiy, 
iw will find in English history ixM'haps the best introduction to the 
Uicr histoiiral courses of oiu' curriculum. In thus arranging a suc- 
cession of courses I do not think one need be guilty of that prescrip- 
tion which Professor ilcLaughliu and Professor llazen deprecate. 
Williout in the least restricting the choice of courses wc can, it seems 
to n»\ put courses into su^h no order that the student who wishes to 
lake them in chronological succession can do so. On this point I 
fear I am so heterodox as to be orthodox — I am sorry, T hate to be 
orthotlox — but I still l»olieve that, other things ei|ual, a chronological 
iinlrr is a sensible order, and tlml it is. thercfoiv, wise to make it a 
f>o«isiblc one. This we do at Cornell by enabling the student who has 
hut srn.'dl time for history to lake his ancient and liLs En»^lish history 
(or either of them— w^e export the student orditinrily to take luit rme) 
in his freshman year, his medineval history in his sopliomore year, 
his modem European history in his junior year, and his American 
hisKiry In his senior year: while, if he desire more intensive work, he 
can at any time after his freshman year enter on the more special 
courses given in these fields. I think we all agree that the essential 
tiling for him to gain, whether his study of history be nnich or little, 
is not a mere knowledge of facts, in whatever order, but historical 
spirit, by which I mean, of course, not historical methtxl, but histori- 
cal iniugination. historical sympathy, historical insight, historical 
judgment. These are the powers to In* ijuickcned in him. and any 
method which will give him these is better than any other which will 
only putT him up with knowledge. 

On one point I must dare to disagree with a man from whom I 
seldom venture to dissent— T^>rd Acton. Fn>m Lord Acton, backed 
by Profen^or Haaen., I would not think of daring to dissent did not 
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the concreteness and vitality of all Professor Hazeii said convinow 
ine that he does not really believe it liiinself — that dictum he quoted 
from Lord Acton about grettinjj behind m(Mi and grasping ideas 
At Cornell our freshmen couie to us chock full of ideas. They ui 
eager for any cheap and easy solution of history which will sai 
them the trouble of studyinir men. If T could teach history as I wish 
I wcuild teach them to get Ijehind ideas and grasp men. For thej 
ultimate problem of lilstory is men — men singly, men in groni)sfl 
And it is for the sake of bringing the student face to face with this» 
the most vitaK the most obscure, the most diilicult, tlie most ennoblii 
of all subjects of study, Iha* I would as soon as possible free hi] 
from nil tliought of courses that he may devote himself to — hist<»ryj 

Prof. Theodore C. Smith, of "Williams, made an effective plea foi 
the needs of the college as distinguished from the university in tlu 
teaching of lwst(*rv: 

It seems to mc that there is something to l>e said in l>ehalf of 
institution where the local conditions are absolutely unlike alm( 
any that have Itcen referred to this afternoon. It is to be t»bserve< 
that idmost all the .spcakei-s have been speaking of a secpience oi 
courses in univei'sities or other institutions where the students ai 
almost all t4> ]»e rcgarih'd as extremely docile in their subjects, 
probably intending to use them for Sf>me later purpose of teachii 
and ])ossibIe candidates for liisloriognipliy later on. Now, there 
such a thing a.s a small college, in whicli those conditions are wholly'' 
revei*sed. Take such a case as my own college — Williams College.^ 
A very small number only of the students in that institution evi 
exj>ect to teach history or have the slightest interest in the subj( 
of historical reseun^h per se. I doubt very nnicli if. inider any cip-^ 
cumstances, Williams will develoj) many men into teachers of history. 
The reason is to be found in the kind of students who come to that 
college. It is one of the Xcw England colleges where the chihLrea y 
of graduates return and keep the apostolic succession running ou^| 
They go there not for the purpose* of pn^pnring themselves for any-^ 
thing to which that college s])eci(ically leads. They enter the law 
and business. Tliey are there for that preposterous thing, an educa- 
tion of the old-fashioned kind aiming to develop culture. That 
l>eing the case, thos<! students have nt)t time and aiv not prepared 
to have any interest in methodology as such, conse(|ueutly we are not 
able to frame our courses with a view to laissesc faire and the choice 
of advanced courses by a student desirous of learning all he can 
about historical method. WTtat, on the wliole. is it advisable that 
the student of Hie small collegi" like that should study in history? 
Primarily modern histoiy. If (here is anything which a young 
man should tidce froiu college in an inft>rni:ilinuiil line, it is some 
knowledge of recent history and existing institutions. Accordingly 
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much llie givat4?r part of our emphasis in Williams Colleg:e is ilirown 
upon moflern hislory. IIow can \ve arrange timt? We arrange it 
by making a considerable change in the introtluctorj eonrse com- 
monly found in almost all colleges. We lake our students in the 
«)plu)miire year and carry them in the lirst semester in four hours a 
w«*k ns far as the fiftet^nth century. Then in the second semester 
wp cany them from 1450 to the Treaty of Utrecht, inchiding not 
mi'i-ely tlie liistory of western EurojH'. hut also English history, polil- 
inilly s{>eaking, and American colonial history, ti*eating them all 
as parts i^f one universal history. That l>eing the case, we are 
(lion nhle to tttfer subsequent pjirallel counsels in American, P^nglish, 
and modern European history. We otFer nothing in niedian*al his- 
tory except that first introductory^ half year. If we wen* in a uni- 
versity we should. Being in a college, with entirely other puri>oses, 
we are obliged to concentrate on modern history, and consequently 
iTKKl of the in.stniction in the college is given on the i>eriod from 
* ITllinn. You must not tliink we neglect the possible desire for some 
few men for advanced work, for we d«> have a proseininary, although 
it never under any circumstances draws more than a few students. 
XsUi methods, we employ the usual ones, hut we can not regard our 
students iis in any way likely to work into history as a profession. 
TIijU hx-nl condition dominates the whole method of instruction 
tlierv. »nd the whole seijiicnce of coui'ses. It forces us to regard his- 
tory lis to ji considerahle extent an information subject, makes us 
consider our method not that of textual criticism or as dilating with 
sources in a large way, but rather as a training how to i*egard history. 
I don't stippost* there is any one of us who wonU] not prefer to o^ive 
history in the large easy way which it is evidently given at Smith. 
We can't do it. I don't know any way in whicli our men can l»e 
transformed into a diiFerent kind of students. One who, like n»yself, 
lias taught at a western institution realizes the chasm between the 
ordinary student in the western State univei'^ity and the smaller 
college in New England. In western State universities four times 
out of five the student in history cxi>eets to teach. In the eastern 
iDStitutions, and especially in a small one like Williams, no such 
notion exists outside of a very small number, a negligible 4|ii;intity. 
They only use history as a means of getting through tollege and of 
getting some information which may be useful. Consequently his- 
tory as a cidture subject nnist have a regard for stHjuencc anri for 
emphasis, which you more fortunate gentlemen ai^ not obliged to 
consider. 

Prof. Charles II. ITaskins, of Harvard, spoke briefly in favor of a 
chronological sequence of courses, which students generally follow 
of their own accord : 
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I should like to state a bit of exiwrieuce on one point which 
hr(»iiglit c)ut prinripnlly by what Pnjfessor Burr has just said. 
belltMe entirely in what has been snii! ns to sequence of men anil 
inethutl, but I st»e no reason wiiy we should disi'egard the sequence oJ 
I'lironology. If history is a sequence of events, why should we vai 
it? Is it not possible to adjust our sequence of men and nietboih 
sonjewhat io the sequence of historical order? Now that that may h 
done — thai (ho students will on the whole attempt to do that thei 
selves if 3'ou leave them free — T think the experience of our electives" 
at Harvard sliows. In otlier words, let us leave the students free lo^ 
<lo what they will ordinarily do, and that is to follow the clironologj 
irul nnler if we give them a fair chance. 

Theiv are many other points une might discuss with reference 
this. I agree largely witli most of the things that have been sail 
about the matter iifter nil being a miUter of nicthot! ; yet T still fe< 
we can siiy one or twn things about the s[)eci(ic subjects. Now the rei 
reason why we introduced into American colleges this general coui 
of European liistory is because students did not bring it to college' 
with them. The European university instrucLiou in history is built 
upon n substantial course in general hlstoi-y in the secondary sch< 
AVe have been building our courses without regard to what men 
brinir witli theju. Onlinaiilv this is verv little. Now we aiv fare 
to face with the proldem of a number of students coming to college 
with from three to four years' work in schools, which has given them 
a fairly substantial itlea of the history of the world. That is a new 
situation. ;nid one that is growing nnnv seiious in many colleges anilfl 
is making a serious difliculty because of the ditference of preparation" 
our stiiilents bring to us. We nuist liear both of these things in mind, 
and it seems that at present the best eompromise is obtained by 
course in media*val history, which covers ground not generally coVj 
eri»d, or at least not well covered, in school, and at the same time pi 
pares for later work. 

May 1 make one other statement about Mr. Stephens's remark! 
I should agree with half of it, but I see no reason why the most ^: 
perient'ed men could not also give the most advanced courses. Thi 
itUiTuu'diale courses cuu well be given by the yi»nnger nu*n. I think 
the experience of Cienuan universities has shown that for years, ai 
the experience of a number of American univeisities shows just 
same thing. 

Prof. Herbert D. Foster gave the following interesting accoi 
of cooperative teaching at Daitmouth: 

Fn)m experience at Dartmouth, I should like to suggest a single 
point in connection with aiding a student in determining his own 
sequence of courses. This is the plan of helping the student to tim 
out the facts as to his later electives by means of cooperation of 
instructors in the introductory course. Into this introdiictoi 
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arse (European history 375-1780) the whole force of the clepart- 
nt is put. Every instructor in the licpartineut gives lectur*^ to all 
e students, holds quiz sections, and supervises some of the written 
ork of every student in his sections; and we so distribute the stu- 
dputs in the sections that every student, so far as ynjssible, shuH Ije in 
e recitation section of at least two instructors. The student tinis 
nis the characteristics of various instructoi*s, and is tlierefore better 
•pared for deierniining the f>ersonul element in the sequence of 
his courses. 
Cooperation has, of course, other advantages. It has with us 
verl so satisfactory that we have ventured to offer on the Italian 
Renaissance a course given by members of the dcpartniouts of his- 
tory, economics. archa'olojLr>% fine arts, ancient and nioilern lan- 
guages, and natural sciences, inteii<Ied to brinjf out the wider range 
and I'lose interrelation of its varied manifestations and the far-reach- 
ing results of that ei-a. It also serves 1o indiinte the way in wldch 
men(l»ers of the faculty not of the historical department look at 
hi>ti)rical questions. ^Xv tind it lias been rather sliuiidating to the 
iiUnjcloi-s who have given the course, as well as to the students, 
e first time we had about twelve instructors and fourteen stu- 
nts in the coui"se. The ntnnber of students donbli'd the s*hm»ih1 
Jine the course was given. We find that the different points of view 
d students to discuss such a course as that a great deal. 
From the point of view of choice of later courses our experience 
Imssliown it is somewhat of an advantage to the student if in his intro- 
ductory course he can come under the lectures and j>ersonal direc- 
tion of all the men in tl»e department so tliat he is al>le then to select 
^iiis sequence to better advantage, lie inny and genenilly does .s^dect 
^ft chronological sequence. The general selection of courses seems 
^to be in pi*etty fair accord with what seems the general drift of this 
discusvsion. After the intro^hirtorj' coui-se in Euroj>ean history prob- 
I ably about nne-fourth of the 285 men elect a course in American 
historv' if they select only one other course. If they select two more 
! courses they usually take English history, followed by .Vrncrican his- 
I tory; but they may choose' otlier ft>in*ses in Eurn]>ean histoi'v. We 
do not restrict them. We do advise them. At the end of tlie introduc- 
tory course we give a general statement us to later courses. Every 
instructor in the department then lias special office hours in Avbirli he 
advl.ses individual students as to sequence in accordance with the 
ncc<Is of the student and the nei-essities of the schedule. The sched- 
ule, with its troublesome conflicts of courses, is an important factor 
which hardly seems to have been recognized in this discussion. The 
student must take what he can at certain hours. After all we must 
get back to the point of view of the individual student. After giving 
bini a gof>d intro<luctory coui^ie, letting him know the |)ersonal and 
ler factors in the courses, and giving him such good advice as he 
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will come and seek, we can then let him choose his own sequence 
courses. 

Prof. Albert B. "Wliite g^ave the following as their experience 
the Univereity of Minnesota: 

There is one matter of sequence that we have been insisting ui>oi 
for fifteen years, the one we insist upon with the ^rreutest rijridity; 
and we have become pivtty thorouglily conviuci^d of its ntilily, ai 
least for iLs. Every .student who goes into any department of Ameri^ 
ran historj' must have taken a course in Eii^lisli history, and on 
whfiv the cmpluisis is very distinctly on the institutional side. We. 
at the University of California, give our freshmen and sophomon 
AdaniH and Stephens, as we l>elieve in the use of documents for these' 
years, and l)elieve we can get it in English institutional histoij 
better than in any other field, and we believe that whatever el^H 
they forget in tl\at course they do not very readily forget the use 
of that book. AVe are also face to face with the problem Professt»r^ 
Haskins has siH>ken of, the great inequalit}' of preparation, Som 
of onr students have had throe or four years of pi-e|jaratiou in th 
high school and some very little. We found it necessary three yeai 
ago to adjust our introductory courses to meet these ironditions, an< 
our fiist courst\ as we call it, is for thos*' who have had less than two^ 
year's in tlie higli school, is on European history, and covei's tlie 
I>eriod from the l)eginning of the Koman Empire to 1500. I may 
say that we are rather afraid of a course (*overing any longer period. 
This course opens to the higher courses in European history. For 
(hose who have had two or more yeai^ of history in the high school 
we have the course in English institutional history, and those who^ 
have taken tluit are allowed to go into American history or into tlie 
higher courses in Euro|>ean history. 

Professor Adams, after a]>ologiziug for speaking a second tiuu 
said: 

It seems to me there is one rather important piece of coordination 
to be done this morning which may hc![) us in dotining n little morc^^ 
clearly what we have l>efore us, and tliat is to bring Professo^J 
Hazon's paper intr) line with the i-est of the discussion. It seems to 
me that the demand winch I referred to in what I had to say before, 
and which Professor Smith has referred to^ which we feel in all 
eastern inslttutiiuis, llii> fleniiiutl nii the |>art nf the student b(^dy for 
weneral inti-odurtory courses, is a le<rititnaliMlcniiind fnun tlie class of 
students we have, and one which the history departments of th^f 
larger universities are bound to meet. I think it is incumbent upon 
us to furnish a succession of at least three, and perhaps four, general 
introductory courses, one in general European history, perhaps, oQ^fl 
in English history, one in American history, and one in nineteentl^^ 
century history. These seem to me to be the most proper courses. 
Now, to courses of this type Pi'ofes.sor Hazen''s argument applies; th^fl 
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matter of sequence is a matter of comparative indifference, Tlie 
clmmological sequence is i>erhrtps better tlian any other if we can 
auike it, but sequence in gt^neral is n taatter of inditTeivnce, and I 
ihiiik we also nrnke a mistake in these courses if we insist tiiat 
students sliall have had certain other coui*ses before taking them up, 
^^^lC^o we have an arrangement of A, B, and C courses, as at Wis- 
coibin and Yale, coui*ses of lliis general tj|>e sliould be called A 
courses, or at most B courses, depending upon the degree of maturity 
required for taking them ; they sjiould not l>e reckoned as courses uf u 
C grade — that is, courses which enable a student to make his major in 
work of that kind. It is easily possible to distinguish between courses 
which are of this sort and courses which are of the more special type 
in which our object is to introduce students into the metliod of his- 
torii'id work, the point of view of the historical scholar, and to give 
liiiu a little practice in the use of evidence. There A, B, and C se- 
'jiience ought to be followed rigidly, and the student who is doing 
ihiit kind of work and is making his major in history ought not to 
\r allowed to depait from the se(iuence which we lay down as best 
fitted to produce those results. It seems to me clear we can make 
this distinction in our work in the largi*r universities, and that it is 
•me of great !iufH>rtance and \alue. 

Id closing the conference the chairmaii expressed his sense of per- 
flonil obligation to those who had taken part in (he discussion, 
because he had taken great comfort from the stuicments of the differ- 
ent 5p*mkers as to the problems they found confronting them in their 
I own institutions, and as to the difficulties of solving them. Nowhere 
pli«il complete success been achieved. At first there seemed to Ix* a 
gtVBi difference of opinion tipon the subject of the conference, but as 
the discussion proceeded certain [wints seemed to come out more and 
more clearly. It seemed to be generally agived that there could be no 
fixed oriler of courses in histor}': that a chronological sec|uence was 
natural and desirable; but that the training was mort^ important than 
any particular body of facts; and that the sequence of courses must 
he iietermined largely by local conditions, which would include the 
p<»rsonnlity of instnictoi-s, the character of the students, and the par- 
ticular ends to be achieved. The chairman could not agree with 
Professor Smith that the problem of the small college differed so 
irrt'ally fmm that of the larger university. If it was ivcognized that 
the group of historical studies, including economics, political and 
social sciences, is becoming, indeed in some institutions already has 
become, the center of the academic work, that the training and devel- 
opment that comes from these historical studies is the most important 
in the life of the student, then we are striving for the same results in 
the college as in the university. The work is necessarily limited in 
the small college b^^ the smaller foi-ce of instructors, it is modified by 
the personality of the teachers and by other local conditions^ but the 
purpose after all is the same. 
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Some SO persons fratliered in Manning IlaU, Brown University, 
Providpnee, K. I., on tlie morning of Friday, December 28, IDOtu for 
the IhinI jiniinnl conference of delefrutes from State and IfK-al his- 
tiirical sociotie.s. Those who reeaHetl the preceding confei^ences, at 
Chirjigo in ltKi4 nnd nt Haltiniorc in lOOfj, were srialilunl lo note 
the incr^mse of participation and of interest. Prof. Benjamin F. 
Shfimbaugh, i-epreseutin^ tlie State Historical Society of Iowa, pre- 
^'nM. The secretary of the conferem'e, Mr. F'rank H. Severanre, of 
the HiilTiilci (X. V.) lli^toriciil SoMoty, heinj:; previMUcd by illness 

>ni attciidin«r. Mr. AlUnt Cook Myers, of Philadelphia, se<'retary 
the Pennsylvania History Cliil>, was called on to act as secretary 

ro tonijaire. 

(.'hainnan Shiirnbaii^li in welctnnint^ the deie«;utes, alludc<l to the 

'vious conferences and the problems which ha(l received attention, 
ibcn directed attention to the following progrannue; 

on TUB nu>Bij:M8 or trrAXE and local historical socienss, 

L ProhlrniH Relative to iht* Cnrf tind Preservation of Public Art'hlve«: 

(9) Ttie Work of the Public Archivos C'oiunilssioM. H, V. Aaiwt, pro- 
fessor til the rulvtTsity of PoniiKylvaiiia and clmlnuua of Llie 

t'imm\\si*\ou. 
(ft) The Piihllc Arthlves of VlrKialn. John P. Kennwly. State Ilhrarlnn. 

Kk-huifnitl, Vii. 
tc) Tbe Piiblif An-blvt»H of Pwnisylvanla, LiitUur H, Kelker, rustifdlaii 

of jHibllc recoPd.H, Ilnnislnir^, Pa. 
id) Some PolntB in Cona*H-tiou wUii tUo Work of Uie PublU* Archives 

of lown. John C Parish, State UniverHlty of Iowa. 
The Markhit' of Historic Sites: 

(a) The .Markiiitf of Historic SiteH In America, Henry K. Ilonrae, pro- 

fesHor h» Western Ueserve Pnlverslty. 
(ft) The Marking of Historic Sites on the NtaKara Frontier. Frank Q. 

Severance, RnfTalo Historical Sftciety. 
(c) MnrUup the Santa FQ Trail. George W. Martin, Kansas State IIIh- 

torlcul Society. 
16827—08 ^0 120 
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Prof. Herman V. Ames, chainnnn of the Public Archives 
mLssiot^ gave a most interesting review of tlie work of that body 
A summary of his remarks follows: 

THE WORK OF THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES COMMISSION. 

(Sanimary of the remarks of Prof, lleriuan V. Ameft, ebairmau of Ibe 

CommiHKion.) 

Some years ago the Public Archives Commission was established 
by the American Flistoricnl Association as an out^^owtii of tiie work^H 
of the Historical Manuscript C'onunissiou. Reference to the Hrst^ 
report of the (Commission will show (hat it was early (jecided that the 
Conmiission should direct its attention *' to an examination of docu-^ 
mcnlary material of a public or governmental nature, lejn ing to thoH 
Historical Manust^ript Connnission to continue to deal with the col- 
lection of historical material of an essentially personal character|^ 
whether in public repositories or in privtite hands." ^M 

From tlie tir^t the Public Archives Commission has l)een careful 
not to attempt to dui^Hcate the work of any existing agency, nor hua^ 
it undertaken the publication of archives, but it ha's devoted its attcn-^| 
tiou chiolly to an investigation into the character, content, condition, 
and aviiilidiility of the public records of the State* and to a limited 
extent to the local archives. In pursuing this programme two ends 
wei'e kept in \ iew. hrst by nu*:iris of the )HiliIication of reports giving 
the results of the investigations to contril)nte to the positive informa-^ 
tiou in regard to the archives materiah and secondly, and probably o^H 
gi*eatcr importance, tlie presentation of data iu regard to the actual 
condition of the aix'hives and the metiiods w lack of methods of^ 
caring for them, in the hope of arousing proper action by the Stnte^^f 
and local communities concerned, and which in general Mould lead to 
"a more nitionid and scientilic treatment nf dociuncntaiy material'* 
througliout the country. 

To aid the Commission in this large undertaking, adjunct and asK 
ciate mend)ers were aiipoinJcd from (inu* to time in tlie dilTei*en 
parts of the country, until to-day the Con»nussion has itvS representA' 
tives in more than tlirce- fourths of the States. Tn only tliree States 
east of the Mississippi Piver has it l)een unrepresented, ami in six o{ 
the newer States of the Northwest and Rooky Mountain rogioi 
where the records are not as yet numerous. 

A part of the results of the work of its representatives has hev 
published. In the first anntial report for the year 1000, a volume o 
over HOG pages, the results of tl»e examinatiou of the archives in ten 
States were recorded. Tlie most of these papers were of a prelimi- 
nary mitnre. More detailed reports, however, were presentetl from 
several, but two-thirds of the volume consisted of the report upon 
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rchires of New York, Stale and city, and some other local 
divisions, by Professor Osgood and his collaUiralors. This report 
has served as the model ever since. The work of investijration has 
been pui'siied along the same general lines in the yeai*s which have 
followed. In the six pnhlishetl volnnies fi-om 1000 to 1005 there ap- 
retl thirty-one reports from twenty-three different States, corn- 
rising some 1,000 pa^jes in the A.ssnci;i(ion reports, Tncludini; the 
Miven i*eportSj which may be expecte<l in the M»linne for 11)(K>, a total 
of thirty-eight reports on the archives of twenty-seven diiferent States 
will l>^ the record for the seven years of the Commission's existence. 
Naturally many of these have been brief nnd of a preliniinary nature. 
In the case of eight States two or more reports have been presenteil. 
In some ca.scs reports have covered both nnirnis<'ript and printed 
archives, although the most have dealt primiirily with the former, as 
the least well known. In addition to the New York report, referred 
to above, there have been some twelve other reports of a compre- 
heniiive character. Of these may l>e mentioned the reports on the 
Stale and local arcliives of Rhode Island ; the State and hw-al archives 
jo{ Comiecticut; the State archives of New Jersey; the State utid local 
hives of Pennsylvania and the city and county of PhiliHlelphia; 
8tate iirchives of Virginia: State aivhives of North Carolina: State 
and county arcliives of Georgia: State and local archives of Aki- 
bunin : Slate and hx-al archives of Tennessee; the recently discovered 
eighteenth centurA' French records of Illinois; the State archives of 
Wisconsin and of Colorado. 

To carefully catalogue the enonnous mass of material found in 
«mne of the States has been lx»yond the power and resources of tlie 
Commission. A\'hen we consider the lime and l:il)or necessary to 

xiipile the report mentioned above, and also that the work has been 
ilone entirely without remuncr;ititin l»v busy nien in the odd time they 
could take from their other arduous ilulies, the Counnissiou believes 

at this showing is highly ci'cditable to the zeal, self-sacrifice, and 
earnestness uf the adjunct and associate niembei-s. 

In addition to a description of the character and contents of the 

archives most of the reports show that at some period in the history 

f each State the jjublic rwords have been slmniefully neglecteti. and 

]it in the majority of instances thej*e is still no lukMjuate system for 
the care of the aivhives. To repeat a statement from the Commis- 

oirs first report, '' it may be doubted if in any country in the world 
hives of relatively so much value are so lightly i*egarde<l or so 

relessly kept/^ Several examples were given to ilhistrate the truth 
of this statement. 

The resultcs that the Commission stated in their first report it was 
hoped might be attained, we believe have l>een to a considerable <Ic- 
gree realized as a i-esult of these investigations and published reports. 
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Firsts the hocly of infonautioii in regard to tlie arcliivi».s has U-eii 
greatly enlarged; but, secondly, by (^ailing publir attention lo tliei 
neglert^d condition of the archives, legislation for the more adequata* 
care of the State archives hits l>een prompted. 

AAliile it is difficiUt to estimate the indirwt inlluence exerle<l by 
the Conmiission, it is a fiict that miicli ^rreait^r iittention has been 
paid to archives matters and more intelligent legislation has beenj 
taken within i-e^'ent years than ever before. Mast of this can 
traced either directly or indirectly to the influence of tlie Com-i 
mission. 

A partia^ summary of the most notable recent archives legislation, 
arr:mp:ed chronoh>gicidly, follows: 

Ahibama: Act of F'ebruary 27, 1001. establishing the Department, 
of Archives and History. 

]VIississi])pi : Act of February *2*», 190*2, establishing tlie Depart- 
ment of Arciiives and History. 

Pennsylvaniii: Act of April 15, 1903, establislnri^ a Division of| 
Public Records and an Advis<try t'(»inniission of Public Records, 

Illinois: Act of Mtiy 10, U>03, the State lILstorical Society waai 
nuidti a department of the State I^ibrary, with certain powers ofl 
exuminiug :nid reporting <»n local records. 

Miirylnnd: Act of April 7, 1901, establishii»g a riifdit- J{ecord 
Commission. 

South Carolina: Act of Februarj^ tiiK 1905, reorganizing the His- 
torical C'onimission. 

West Virginia: Act of P'ebruary 21, 1905, estitbli.shing a Bureau 
of History and Archives. 

Kansas; Aft of March 4, HtO;">, j>roviding that any State or countyi 
officer may turn over to the Kansjis Historical SotMety certjiin classes 
of reccjrds, 

Detiiwiire: Act of March 1(J, liM)r», establishing a DiviHion of Pub-j 
lie Records, to be comi>osed of a commission of six nicmbei^ 

Arkansas: Act of April 'J7, UK)."*, creating a History Commission. 

Iowa: Act of April 10, 11>00, providing for the ture and |x*rma- 
nont preservation of the public archives in a Hall of Public Archives.! 

For tlic care iind supervision of the hxal archives less has been ac- 
conijjlished. The condition of the local records, however, is in gvn-^. 
erul nmch woi"se tlian that of the State aivhives proper, and the need! 
of reform is therefore correspondiii*rIy greater and the more ni-gent. 
ExHmples of the neglected condition were drawn by the speaker from 
the various repoi-ts and observations of the Commission. The Statei 
of Massachusetts was the fii'st to recognize the necessity of the super- 
vision of the hx'al records. Tn 1884, the office of Counnissionci" of 
Public Records was temporarily established, but made permanent iiij 
lSi>i2. Rhode Island followed, e£>tablishmg the office of State Becord* 
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CoNimi-ssioner in IHSMi; and Connecticut, in 1903. established the office 

of the Ternponiry Examiner of Public Records, which office has l>een 

continued since. 

hi Massju'husi'tts, mider niitliority of acts of the legisiainrej the 

eommissiuner has disco\ere<U and recovered from private hands, 

many valuable docinuontH and rwrord hooks. 01<1 and tlecaying 

rerrords have Ix^eii repnired. Towns have lH*en le<l to provide proper 

offices and safes for llie town clerks, and where pos-sihlo, to install 

fireproof vaults. Legislation has been secured requiring the use of 

the best nmterials for the keepiii^^ of the I'ecords. such as ink, paper, 

ami similai- articles. The result of the estaUlishmenl of this olhce 

in these three States has been to give |:fi*ealer security to the pi-eserva- 

fion anil pcrrunncnce to all tlie records. 

In Mili, <»ur representative in Khode Island reported "that there 
were only one or two towns without some sort of lireproof receptacles 
for the re<*onls. anti there seems to l>e a ^rowiujj: desire on the part 
cif town councils lo provide more saft^ and ample a<'commodations 
for the records of their respective town.s." 

Out.side of thes<» thrtv New Kn^huid Stales there s«*ems to be no 
siipervi5<ion or adetpiaie provision for the enforcement of the laws 
in l^ganl to the preservation of the local records. The county 
records in most of the States an* l»elicved to he as much in neefl of 
siii>ervision as were those of the New Eno^land towns. A gtMierul 
cainf>aign for extending some metho<l of supervision of the local 
recorcbi should be imiugurated. 

The two additional phases of the Commission's activities were 
briefly treateil, namely* the work of selecting and arranging the 
copying of d«H:uments relating to American history in Eng]an<l for 
the Library of Congress, and the preparation of a hibliogmi)hy of 
the printed official material of the thirteen original States for the 
colonial period and the State period to 1789. 

Mr. John P. Kennedy, State librarian. Riclunond, Va., who was to 
have ivad a paper on "The Public Archives of Virginia,'* was un- 
able, on account of illness, to be present. His place on the programme 
was filletl by Mr. William Clayton Torrenco, head of the Division 
of Bibliography in the State i^ilnary of Virginia, who presented the 
following paper: 

THE PUBLIC AKCHIVES OF VIRGINIA. 

By Wm, Claytos Tobbbnce. 

We hear much these daj's about the ili*eadfid eoiidition of the Vir- 
ginia records. liut we can not repair in a day, nor a year, perhaps 
not in many years, the loss which has year by year increased by the 
difcappcarauce of valuable documeuts. 
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The ravages of time and war have left us little in comparison with 
the valuable stores e?ctant some fifty years ago. We Southern people 
cartel little for the critical study of our history until perhaps soni 
twenty years ago; and until this time I think we never fully i-ealiz* 
the priceless value of our records. 

It is not, however, altogether owing to a lack of interest in our pai 
that our mauusiM'ipt tivasunvs huw not l>eeu Iwitter oared for — it 
owing more to a lack of means. 

It took the .*^outheru people some time to recover from the loss 
incurreii by tl»e war. Tiiere were for many years other things w^hie 
required the attention and financial assistance of the legislatuiv anf 
tht' p*'(»plf at large, more than the recoi'ds. 

The few faded (hwuments that renuiined after the marching atii 
countermarching of armies who destroyed indiscrimimitely, we] 
bundled n[) and put away, while the remaining local records wei 
pile^l up in (."ouiity court-houses aiul left to llie tender mercies 
dust, and in many instances the elements. 

But with all ouj- love for the past and our i^verence of our her-" 
itages. the careful siuilcnt- of the past and pi-esent conditions of iMir 
records is compelled to admit that pressure from witliout has done 
as much as anything else to spur us on and to force us, now that m 
are able, to bring to light and prt^x-rly care for our pni»li<' archive-i 

Great interest has been aroused in A''irginiu by the repeated 
quests from students for liistnrical material. The State governmei 
is doing all it possibly can to aid in preserving and nuiking acces 
ibie our arcliives. In not a few instances the Itoards'of suj)ervisoi 
(the boards in whose control is the management of county atfairsl^ 
have gone carefnlly into the nuitttM- of the can- and i>reservnlion of 
tlieir local archives and in many instances have caused the recoi*ci^| 
of their respective coimties to be entirely overhauled, resewed, re-^ 
bound, and covered in heavy canvas. The great amount of good tliat 
has been accomplished, howi'ver, iw iu)t a circumstance to that wliich 
nuist be accomplished, luid that within a very short time, compara^^ 
tivcly speaking, if wc desire to keep what reciu'ds we now have. ^| 

The general archives are very well cared for; but the county or 
local archives must be pi^served, Utv \n (heui theiv is an almost in- 
exhaustible amount of nuiteriul for social history, without which the 
historian of Virginia's colonial social life will be at an inestimal 
loss. 

You will be interested, no doubt, in knowing something of 
contents of our two principal record depositories in Richmond, am 
of the steps that have been taken to insure their preservation. 

You will also, no doubt, be glad to hear a brief st-atement of the 
otmdition of our local or county archives, for the preservi 
which we have fought so hard in Virginia. 
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The tiiiio Avhich you have so kindly given me in this progi'amnie 
will not pennit my going into a detailed account of our rich manu- 
.8crij>t stores and the phins urran|red for nuiking them accessible to 
students Ihrou^liout the country by means of calendars, indexes, etc* 

I shall attempt, however, to outline briefly the contents of our col- 
lections and the work which is at present l»eing carried on in the 
departiuenta where they are kept. 

No doubt tlie greatest loss of i-ecords ever snstaineil by any Com- 
monwealth wa?. that of Virginia in the burning of tlie old building 
in the Capitol .Sjuurc occupied by the general courts and clerks' offi- 
ces, which was totally destroyed with its valuable stores of historical 
Diunusoripts in tlie Richmond conflagration of April 3, 18*>5, ^* In 
the general court -hous*.' wus a givul ((illection of ancient records, 
,oppai\'nlIy gathered from various places,'* says W, G. Stanard, in 
his account of "The Virginia aivhives," in the annual report of tlie 
American Iliytoricul Association for 1003. *' Only a few relics of 
thifi most valuable collection survived/' The few remaining manu- 
s*"ripts are now in the Virginia Historical SfK'iety in Kichmond and 
the Library <»f Congress in Washington city. 

In addition to the records of a general nature that were destroyed 
in the burning of the general coiirt-hoti^e, the i-ecords of several 
counties, sent thei-e for safe-keeping during the war, were also 
de^ctroyed. 

In the city of Richmond, the capital of Virginia, thei-e are tliree 
repositories of records: The Virginia Historical Society, the St-at« 
I^ibrary, and the Land Office, 

The Historical So<'iety, in addition to the general court records 
vhich it has, has also nun)erous lettei's, notebooks, land grants, etc. 
The manuscript collection of the society has been well indextnl and 
the index published. 

In the office of the Register of the Land Office (which is the official 
title of this State depai'tnicni) there is a most valuable collection of 
patent and gi-ant. books, three hundred or more in numWr, from 

tl623 to date. 
The student of inuiiigration will find liere the nchest material 
for his work. Not only does Ue see men and women coming into 
the colony, but he sees them separating nnd dividing, forming them- 
Belvcii into comnuiiuties, advancing on the wilderness, and, in turn, 
imp<trting others to l>ecome inhabitants of the colony. Here are 
the land records of that great territory l>etween the headwaters of 
the RHppahanno<.k and Potomac rivers, known in the history of 
Virginia as the Northern Neck — the property of, fii'st, Culpeper, 
then Fairfax. 

In addition to the ret-ords of putenls. there are in this office 
several thousand laud-bounty warrants issued by the royal govern- 
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luents to the soldiers in the French and Indian wai"S, and by the 
CoinmonweaUh to her noldiers in the war for American Inde- 
pendence. 

Some years ago there were turruHl ovt*r to the State Library a num- 
ber of bound manuscript vohimos, including journals of the Colonial 
Council, the Council (jf tlic Coinnionwealth, thn House of Burgp.sses, 
the House of Delegates, the Senate, letter books of governors, re\'olu- 
tionary records (account books, lists of soldiers and sailors, record 
Ixwks of the conimittfK»s of c*»rrespondence and safety, quartermasters' 
receipts, accounts of the public store at \Villianisl>urg), the Illinois 
papers and the Sainsbiiry, Winder, MacDonahl, and I-><' Jarnette ab- 
stracts, and copies tif docmnents in the T^rltish Pulilic Record Office 
ndativc to VirgiuiuV colonial history. In iid»litiini to tlicsc manu- 
script volumes, there are in the neighlwirhood of iiOO.OOO single munu- 
Kcripts, including executive au<l Icgislutivo |ni[H'rs for tlie colonial 
and Coramonwealth periods, Revolutionary hind-bounty warrants i 
and claims, the papers of the Peirpont government, and the " John fl 
Brown Papers.'' 

These manuscript volumes and loose papers were origir»alIy in the 
offices of the secretary ftf the Ccmmonwealth and the clerk of the ■ 
House of Delegates. 

Ill I he State Library, in addition to the manuscript volume.s alK>ve 
referred to, there are 40 volumes of transcripts of the seventeenth fl 
century records {court ordei*s, wills, deeds, and guardians' accoimts) 
of the i-<»unties of York, old Hni>pahanuock, Essex, Richmond, Hen- 
rico, Surry, and Elizabeth City. The possession of these valuable fl 
transcripts was made possible by an a}>proprintion of $5,000 made 
by the Virginia assembly and judiciously expended by men familiar 
with the condition of the county archives. 

It may well l>e asked what Virginia is doing toward arranging, 
classifying, and publishing her valuable manuscript, material. 

The Virginia nsseuiUly in IHTli and 1873 authorized the publicRtion 
of certain of these paiHTS, and (he rc^idt was lite Calenilar of Vir- 
ginia Slalc Papei*s, edited by Dr ^Villiam P. Palrjier and others. 
This publication contains a large majority of the papers in the 
collection known as *' Executive Papers,'' and embraces d(X'uments 
froni the year KiftO down lo a late ilate in the nineteenth century. 

The editors of the V^irginia Historical Magazine (Mr. Bruce and 
Mr. Stanard) have botli taken a d(»ep interest in the nmmis(*ripts in 
the Virginia State Library, and have published many of them in 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (which we in 
Virginia familiarly sj^eak of as the Virginia Historical Maga/.ine). 

Doubtless, nowhere will Iheiv be found so many interesting and 
valuable docutnents ivlativc to Virginia history in one publi<*ation 
as in our \*irginia Historical Magazine. We are certainly greatly 
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iDdthtad to both Bfr. Bruce anO his successor, &fr. Stanard, for 

their unabating iiitcrrst in our Virginia dorument& 

Some years ago, by virtue of an act of assembly approprinling 

fl,<)()0 fr>r that purpose^ the secretary of the Omimon wealth, lion. 

D. Q, Egglesion, appointed Thomas G. Ximmo, esq., of Petersburg, to 

arrange and index ihp records in the State libniry. and to tlie untiring 

effort*4 of this nrholar and gentleman we are indebted for t)ie pre^sent 

arnmgenient of the looc^e nuinuscript^s in the library. Before his work 

was finii^hed this gentleman went to his last rest, followed by the 

heartfelt thanks and appreciation of all who are interested In the 

welfare of our records. 

In lOOo the fin^t volume of the Journals of the Ilouse of Burgesses, 
177ri-lV7*i, was priblished by the library Ixmrd, e<lileii by Mr. dohn F. 
Kennedy, the Stale librarian. Since then two other volumes, ITTO- 
1772, and 1700-1769 nf the journals have been issmxl. 

This series marks llu* lieginning of the gn-at work planned by the 
new regime, and when completed will prove of inestimable value to 
students. 

By virtue of an article of the new constitution of Virginia, which 
went into effect the Ist of July, 190J, the caiv of the Stale litirary was 
committed to a Iward of directors. Theses gentlemen take a deep 
interest in alt tnatters peilaining to llu' welfare of the iitstitutiou^ 
and especially the preservation of the records of which they aiv the 
cust^Hlians. 

They were successful in getting from the last legislature an addi- 
tional appropriation for $5,400 for *" additional clerical work in the 
State lil>rai->'/"' Two thousand four hundred dollars of this amount 
was devoted to the creation of the Department of Archives and 
History and Bibliography. 

Tlie Hon, Armistead C. Gordon, of Staunton, Va., chairman of the 
library lx>ani. is the man to whom students of Virginia history will 
ever owe a debt of gratitude for bis untiring efforts to establish a 
department of arehive?;, and thereby lietter pres*»rve the records of the 
colony and State, and make them accessible to students by means of 
calendars and indices. 

By virtue of an order of the library board tlie Department 4»f 
Ai'chives and History was created, an<l on the ir)th of 2ilarch, lIK)ti, 
Dr. Hamilton James Eckenrwle, of Fi-edericksburg, took charge of 
the department as its fii-st chief. 

After carefully inve^itigating the collection in the libraiy, Doctor 
Eckenroiie de<'i*]ed that it was best to fili' and calendar the legislative 
petitions. There are not less than '20,000 of these dfx^uments, covering 
a period of ninety-one years, 1774 to 18G5. 

Work on this collertion of papei*s has l>een started and within the 
next few yeai*s we nmy hope for a complete calendar of their contents. 
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It is too early yet to 
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appearance of '^ guides " to the other records of 
Patience and care and time are re<|uired for such 
fcxert like patience in our waiting. We will be satisfied, I am certaii 
with the results, for no man in Virginia is belter qualified for 
undertakinfr tlian he to whom it has been entrusted. 

Theie ure three Stale offices in which there is documentary materii 
never yet investigated. The re<!or<ls of the office of the secretary 
state, the auditor's ottioe» and the supreme court of appeals have nev( 
\wei\ investigated by stinlents. It is impossible to state at tliis time 
just exactly the extent and vahie of this material. It is unindexet 
In the course of time it is hoped we may be able to make it accessibl 
to students. 

In a man*s experience there is always some one thing in which he 
is more interested than in otbei's; there is always an object I<M)ming 
larger in his "* mind's eye" than all others; and to tliis object he at- 
taciies greater importance than to any other. TI»e pursuit of ilib 
object is always of greater interest and tlie satisfaction of familiarity 
with it is a never-ending snurct* of pleasure to the man whose mimJ 
i« imbued with tlie idea of its great importance and whose heart de- 
lights more in an intimate association with it than with all things eU^^ 
in life. ^| 

The lives of men as men; as hunuin beiiigs subject to temptation^ 
to vice, to the thousand and one weaknesses lo which men are subject ; 
as hun^an beings possessing ambition, the will to do, and sufficient 
virtues to balance their vices — these everyday lives of men — their 
relations with their fellow-men; their transactions; their progre> 
spiritually and materially, will ever remain to me the most intensel 
interesting, the most nbsorbing study of my life. 

I began in my early days to look for sources from which I migi 
gain a more detailed account of men's lives, more especially the liv< 
of men who came earlv to this colonv. and of their sons iind errand- 
sons and great-grandsons whose privilege it was to fight the early 
battles with the wilderness and make our great and glorious Virginia 
of the colonial epoch. 

Since I was a boy in knickerbockers I have been frequenting tl 
offices of county court clerks. Simultaneously Tvith the dawn of tl 
love of history, thci'e came the knowledge that I sluudd do l>est if 
took tjie priceless (»ld v<duriies of local i-ecords and studie<l Ihem 
minutely and carefully: that I should gain eventually a sounder 
knowledge of the life of my people by starting on so firm a basis. 
If I should exhibit a boyish enthusiasm in what I have to say of the 
county archives of Virginia, you will pardon it; for I have never 
recovered fmm my first love, and I trust that the period of separation 
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from " her'' will soon dnnv to a dose, and that I may return to the 
pleasant confines of her habitation and dwell forevenuore. 

One hardly realizes tlie greixi value of the scattered local records 
of V'irg"inia until he has carefully investigated their contents page 
by page. They are indispensable to the student of the practical side 
ti/coloniul life; they present to him more clearly llie hard facts of 
existence which confronte<l the i)ionecrs in i\\v wilderness; hew he 
apes tlw? life of the ptniple, and nowhei*o else may he find the atmos- 
phere in whidi our foivfiilhcis lived iind moved and in which this 
American republic was first conceived. 

In 1634 the colony of Virginia was divided into eight shires, or 
counties. Some time before this, when the settlers connneiiced to 
scatter over the known part of the country, local courts were estab- 
lislied by the aiitliorities f(u* the administration of justice l>etwe<m 
nmn and man, ''Mhe punishment of wickedness and vice*' (pardon 
the liturgical phraseology), an attempt at least at "the maiiUeaance 
of true religion (as our ancestors seemed veritably to believe the 
Episcopal and English national faith) and virtue," for the probiite of 
wills, administering of intestates' estates, the care of orphans, mid the 
administration of local alTairs. 

These powers of these local courts (first known sis monthly, after- 
wards county courts, first presided over by commissioners whose title 
was later changed to that of justice of the peace) were regulated 
by statute. A strict Injunction given in one of the earliest e.xtant 
commissions appointing officers of these courts is to keep the records 
of their proceedings. 

Only here and there do we find records of the proceedings of the 
loc'ul courts prior to 1GJJ4. From 101^4 on, however, we have many 
records of the local courts. The ravages of time and war, the lack 
of means and the carelessness of county court clerks, the lack of 
interest generally among counfy authorities — thesj* are the reasons 
that onr volumes of priceless local records have suffered so. 

In Virjrinia there are one Imudred counties. Twentv-three of th&% 
were organized in the seventeenth century; they are the counties 
farthest to the east and along the James River, Chesapeake Bay, 
York, Rappahannock, and Potomac risers. 

During the latter part of the seventeenth and the early part of the 
eighteenth centuries the popidation Iwgan to spread. Fii*st they kept 
to the watercourses, but it was not long before they started inward, 
and in a remarkably short time the wilderness was being fast made 
the abode of the civilized white man. 

They are the records of these county courts that are so valuable 
to the student of local institutions. These are the records which 
repciited efforts have been made» by a small band in Virginia who 
know their value, to preserve. 
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Of the twenty-three counties of seventeenth century organiza- 
tion, the records of Glouce>i(er, Jiimos City, Warwick, Kiu^ unci ■ 
Queen, New Kent, and Nansemond have been entirely destroyed. lafl 
Chnrle.s City County no nn-onls for tlie seventeenth century remain; 
in Elizabeth City there are no re<^ords prior to 10t)4; in Henrico 
prior to 1677. There are several voliimes missing from the Middle- 
sex record, which l)egin in 1075, In Northuniljeiland County the 
wills and deeds from Hl!»4 to 1710 were destri»yed In' fire numlters 
of years ago; otherwise the i^ecords here are complete. It is impos- 
sible tf> follow with any dejrree of certainly the history of Stafford 
County in her records as there are so many hir^e gaps. The re<*ords 
of Lancaster, Richmond, Westmoreland, Northumberland, and Mid- 
dlesex counties iieed iinriRMliate attention. 

The records of Henrico, Essex (including Old Rappahannock)^ 
York, Accomac, Northnmpt<ni, and Isle of Wi;rhl are well kept. 

Tl»e gi-eatest danger U* the roninining local itu'^^rds of the seven- 
teenth centuiT is from lire, Tiie nuijority of the ci>urt-IiouH*s in Vir- 
ginia are by no means fiivproof ; and if fire once gets started in th( 
records (hfv \nv gone. 

1 am happy to say the reports from the counties of eighteenth cen- 
tury formation are moi-e encouraging. 

Of course there are also some of those counties in which tlie records 
prior to iSiM.) are entirely gone. Hanover, Buckingham, Prince , 
George, Fairfax, Prince William, Cuipeper, Albemarle, Ijouisa, an<ijfl 
Spottsylvania counties have suffered more or less from the vandal-^^ 
ism of Fedejal sohliei's. It is gratifyin<r though to know that the^ 
remaining records of the eighteenth century counties are eoni*^| 
paratively well kepi. Many of the volumes have been rebound and 
neatly covered with canvas and are kept for the most part in fire- , 
proof vaults. fl 

Tlie work done within the last tliree or four 3'ears in the counties^* 
of Sjjoltsylviinia, Louisa, Albemarle, Culpeper, Fauquier, Frederick, 
Augusta, Charlotte, and Orange, as well as in many otiiei's, speaks 
well for the awakening interest in and appreciation of the value ol 
the local archives. 

There will have to bo a very strong fight made before long for] 
the preservation of the county archives in those counties where ihe 
boards of supervisoi^s seem unwilling to appropiiale the necessary 
funds for the work. It is probiibte thai tlie judges of the circuits ii 
which these counties are located will have to be ap^^ealed to from th< 
decision of the supervisors. 

In order to make these local aithives accessible it will l>e neces-1 
sary to have them transcribed and the transcripts brought to Rich- 
mond. Tlu*sc records are now scattered all over the Slate, many of 
tlu-iu in court-houses too remote from either steam or boat lines foi 
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students to i*euc!i wilh any degree of foniforl or nuiveiiience. A great- 
deal of time is often consumed simply in goUirip to tliem. 

Tliere ai-e great barriei*s to this last plan. The fight will have 
to be made however; we can only hope that we will win. The end in 
view is certainly worth trying for. 

It has been a givat pleasure to me to talk to yon on the siihjeet of 
our general and l(K*al archives. I trust that I have been able to give 
you some idea of the condition of the records in Virgiiiiii; and that 
you, like myself, feci encouraged for their future. 

Mr. Luther H. KelUer* custodian of public ivcords of Pennsylvania, 
rciul the following pajwr: 



B^ Luther R. Kelkk& 



EAn act of the assembly, approved by Governor Pennypacker, 
pril l-l. 1903, created and authorized the organization of the Divi- 
on of Public Kecords in connection with the Pennsylvania State 
Library. 

Appointed June 1, immediately theivafler I visited the manuscript 
departments of the State Library at Albany, X. V., under the care of 
Air. Van Laer; tlnit of the l^enox Ijibrary, in New York City, 
under the management of Mr. Eames; the Historical Society of 
PeniLsylvania, nndrr llie supervision of I)o4*tor Jordan; and of the 
Congi'essional Library, under the management of Hon. Worthington 
C. Ford. My purpose was to examine thoroughly into tlifir vHrious 
methods of repairing , classifying, and cataloguing thtcuinenls, all of 
Khich was embodied in a i*eport made to the Stale librarian, on ray 
return, and published by him in his report of l!)03. 

The next thing in order was to Hnd a place to work. The only 
nvailable spot was a basement I'oom in tim southern end of the library 
building. It was cleared f>f its contents, a granolithic pavement laid 
over the (jld asphalt (lonr, and the walls and ceiling puinlwl a Hat 
white. The room whs approxinuitely 3.5 by 50 feet, with a ceiling 
fei't high, and lighted by 11 win<l(»ws. St<H*l cases were then 
dehigned and submitted to the conimissioners of public grounds and 
buildings. The plans ruet their apj)roval and the cases were ordered; 
but, owing to some labor trouble at the factory, the last case was not 
set up until Saturday, Octol^er 10. The following Monday the col- 
fire<l janitor and myself began the unpacking of forty boxes of manu- 
scripts fomid in the basement and attic of the Pennsylvania State 
Library. These boxes were of all sizes. Some few had been filled 
within two years previously, but others, the majority, were packed 
probably fifty or more years ago. In addition, we brought in nearly 
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twenty-five humlrcfl files of ch>cuiiienls from the offices of the 
tarv of tiie coniiiionwenlth and auriitnr-crenoml. All these ^U 
neatlv tied up and squared, but their indorsements, as we found after- 
wards, in a majority of instances bore no relation to their contents. 
About three hundred and fifty manuscript volumes were alsr» brought 
in. They consisted of ledgers, daybooks, lists of pensioners^ and caii-i 
celed depreciation pay certificates. 

On MoiulaVt October 19, the fii*st assistants reported for duty. 

The classification at first was a simple one — under letters, petitions, 
military papers, and Miisi*ellaneous heads. This was done in order^ 
that the assistants might learn something of the work in which tliej^ 
were to be engaged, and I of the years covered. Every year from 
1681 to 1869. inclusive, was represented. 

After mature deliberation, a new classification was adopted, Thii 
has become permanent. All the provincial |m|>ei's, ranging frnm tin 
time Williani Markham took charge of the province, as deputy gov-' 
ernor, down to and inchhling John Penn, the last provincial governor, 
have been brought under one head. Then follows the papers of t] 
council and committin* of s;ifety^ and the pa|)ers of the supreme 
executive council. This brought us up to the adoption of the consti* 
lution of 1790; and, as we had to have a terminal point somewhe 
we made it with the close of Ritner's administration, January 15,"' 
1839, he being the last governor to sevxe under the alxive-nametl con- 
stitution. Thus you see the arrangement is: Pi-ovincial Documents; 
Papers of the Council and Committee of Safety; Papers of the 
Supreme Executive Council: and Papers of the First Eight Gov- 
ernors of the Commonwealth, Mifilia, McKean. Snyder, Findtey, 
Hiester, Shulzt\ AVolfe, and Ritner. There were fifty-three counties 
organized prior to and during Ritners term of office. This meant 
fifty-three ailditional hea<ls. Then the militnrv papers from 1754 
(and indeed a few years earlier) to 17^54 we placed under the head of^ 
the French and liulian war. The papers (»f the war of the Kevolu-H 
tion, l:)eginning with the first ten battalions that afterwards formed 
the nuclei of the Pennsvlvania Continental line, were arranged under 
their regimental comman<lers' heads. Next came the Pejuis\'Ivania 
Continental line, in numerical order, followinl by the German regi-j 
ment. the cavalry, dragotms. legions, the artillery, artillery artificei 
the invalid regiment, pensioners, flying camp* etc. Following thesdl 
were the papei-s of the iissociators that were organized in 1775 and 
177tj in the first eleven counties of the province. In March, 1777, a^ 
new militia law was passed. ap[x)inting over each one of these elevei^| 
counties a coimty lieutenant, with power to appoint not more than five 
sublieutenants. The colonel divided his county into the requirecl^ 
numl^r of districts, and the lieutenant-colonel in command enrolle^H 
every able-bodied man from IS to 53 years of age into eight classes to 
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E company ami t'igrbt companies to a battalion, in all numbcriii2 some 
iifty-o<lil battalion.s. Other headings inchuled: Tho Hoard of War, 
Pennsylvania Navy, Dunution Lands, Depri'riution Hay, Pension 
Applications, Miscellaneous Military Pupei-s, Forfeited Estates, Mus- 
ler Rolls of the Militia from 171K) to 1800. Only ii few rolls appear- 
injT between the last-named date and 1810, they were assembled under 
tiiphead, bSOO-lSlO. These were su<'ceede<l by the papei*s of the war 
of I812-lhl4. Taking the militia law that obtained at that time, 
(lividinp the State into sixteen divisions, we separated the niiistor 
b into their respective divisions, as. for instance, Philadelphia 
y and county represented the first division. These were fidlowed 
by rolls of troops who rendezvoused at Krie, York, Camp Dupont, 
reus Hook, and those who served imder Harrison and Cniok in the 
ern carnpai;;]!. the i»|>plicntioiis for pensions, numbering thou- 
amds the reo<irds of courrs-martial. and in fact everjihinnr incident to 
llie war of iMl'J-lHlt. Amf>n«r the vast mass <»f manuscripts bundled, 
^p found a large numlxT of private and public papers of John 
I)oniil<lsiui, (iei>rge DufTield. Judge John Tod, James Duncan, N. P. 
barts. AVilliam F. Packer. John X. Purviancv, E. Banks, George 
d Suiiniel Bryan, and John Nicholson. These were all classed 
under the names of these individuals, "filling to the brim" thirty-five 
iftppp file castas, and covering nearly every year from 1795 to 1S57. 

At this point of our work T divided the forces. One gn>up of 
yomig women repaii*ed and mounted the ])a|x'i*s, while the other 
ied the material for the Fifth and Sixth Si'ries of Pennsylvania 
hives. P^or the first mentioned, we turned back to the IVovincial 
papers, arranging them all chronologically. These papers were 
"lH?ned, dampened ujwn the convex side of their fohls, and placed in 
a lurgc pivss, where they renuiined some twelve hours. When re- 
Niovt'd from thf press, if repairs were necessary, the work was done. 
If no repairs were i*efpiired. the papers were mounted on a .somewhal 
lar^r sheet of cardboard with a tough, linen hinge. Wlien alxuit 
ono hundred of these rai'ds wen* mounted, they were placed in a book 
itiniitnr to a loose-leaf ledger. This method was continued tmtil we 
f»ow have forty-seven volumes of Provincial pnjx^rs, arranged chrono- 
Jogiciilly. 

Tliere were two styles nf file cases purchased : the first for the Pro- 
vmcial papers and the second for the papers following the adoption 
of the constitution of 1700. Having to wait imtil an additional order 
for cases for the Provincial pnpiM's was filled, we turned to the papers 
of Thomas Mifflin, the first go^^ernor of the Commonwealth. They, 
also, were arranged chronologically, mounted and placed in books, 
ami wc n<>w have of Mifflin's papers alone sixty-six volumes. 
McKcan's administration came next with thirty-eight volumes, and 
Snyders with seventy-six. Findley's has just been completed, mak- 
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ing sixteen volumes to his credit. The young women are now workJ 
ing on Governor Hiester*'s term. 1 

The second {jronp of youn;: women wore put to ctipying the nitisted 
rolls of the French and Indian war and tlie war of the RevohitionJ 
followed by the war of 1812-1814 and (he Mexican war. i 

While the pajHTs were boin^j olnssified I spent many a night codm 
paring the original manuscript muster rolls with the copies Efl 
printod in volumes 2, 10, 11. 13, H, and 15, second series, and *23J 
third series, of the Pennsylvania Archives. A large number of clenJ 
cal errors having been discuveivd, the editor of the Pennsylvania 
Stnte Archives deemed it best to reedit the volumes just named, nmk<4 
ing tiie necessary corrections and adding to them the additional 
muster rolls found. The result will appear in the fifth and sixt 
series, numbering twenty-two volumes altogether. Eight volmni 
have Imhmi printe<l, while tlie *' copy " for tlie remaining volumes h 
long been in tbe hanils of the State printer, and they will harilly 
published before late in the spring. In the meanwhile, this sa 
group is preparing the index, an*l is now working upon the fifth' 
volume of the fifth series. Every name, event, and place will be 
properly recorded, so as to make the contents of these volumes quickly 
accessible. 

Tn adilition to the work just .stated, it can not but be a personal 
jnide to every Pennsylvanian to learn how well known the Division 
of Pithlic IJecords has become in tlie three years of its existence. Our 
ciM'respouilence comes fnun nearly every Slate in the Union. AVe 
have had visitors in xi^ry large uninbers. iuclniling students from the 
universities of Harvard, Yah", C'hicagr), Wisconsin, Iowa, and a largOH 
untiiiver of smaller instUulii^ns. ^| 

It had Ihhmi tlu^ habit for many years when the heads of the several 
departments of the State received letters of iuf)tuiy, in turn them over 
to the State librarian for reply. This custom still obtained under 
the present State librarian's regime up to the lust week of Junuary^| 
1004, when, at his suggestion, I took charge of this correspf)ndence»™ 
with the result that, to this date, I bave received and answered more 
than six Ihonsaud letters. All scu-ts of iiu|uiries are f<Mmd in these 
letters. lli.st<n*ical, political, militiiry, and civil records are sought 
for. Copies of old laws that have long Iwcome obsolete or ivpeaie<l 
are wanted. As a matter of course, ilie malerial for reply c^in not 
be gathered during the six oflice hours; but, with a stnuig desire to 
make the department useful to everyone, to gather this inft>rnmtion 
it has required many a uight'^s work imtil long after midnight. Soi 
of my replies can be given upon a half page. Once I dictatetl, froi 
notes made, a letter of .seventeen pages in length. 

You now have a brief and somewhat imperfect sketch of what hi 
been done in the department. Much has been accomplished; stil 
more remains to be done. From my own point of view we hav© 
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just tonchcd the bonier line of what can be clone. If the depart- 
ment is to fiiifill the purpose for which it was created, not only t« 
^tlier within its walls the nianust^ripts yet remaining in the several 
clepartnionts of ilie State, but to reach out. transcribe the material 
of record in tlie county towns of Pennsylviuiia, to purchase manu- 
scripts ix?rtaining to the history of Pennsylvania wherever they may 
be found, faithfully to copy, print, and distribute the same, thus 
making them easily accessil)le to the studctU of Penr»sylvania history, 
a larger foix*e of assistants must be employed and increased appro- 
priatirms ol»(iiirHMl. The Division of Public Records, from the very 
nature and wealth of miiteriab if properly cared for, and just as 
properly mana^red, is bound to become one of the most im|>ortHnt 
departments of the Stale, for to it not only the student l>ut (he 
future writer of the liistoi-y of IVnnsylvania must turn for infor- 
mation. 

Criticisms of the metluxis used and management of the department 
have been many. By far the larger part were in the spirit of appre- 
ciation and commendation; a few were ''a little unkind.'"" The 
former have our gratitude. To the latter we bear no ill will, and to 
all Ave cordially exleiul an invjtation to visit us. When you do, feel 
free to criticise and to offer any suggi'stions that may inui*e to the 
l)enelU of the department. From the time I took charge I have been 
ai»inuit*'il by one purpose^to make the deptirttiient useful, and to 
that end every energy of mind and body has been bent. 

The last pH|)cr of the programme, relative to the care and preser- 
vation of i)ublic ardiives, wus liy Mr, John C. Parish, of the State 
University of Iowa, and follows lierewith: 

SOME l»OIXTS IX COXNKCTIOX WITH THE eiBLIC AHCIUVES OF IOWA. 
By John r. Parish. 



The public archives of the Sl^te of Iowa have been pi'cserved large- 
ly in the rooms and vaults of the different State othces, depart- 
luenti*, and commissions. Here, until very recently, they have re- 
tuuined, unclassified and without an index, in varying condition^ of 
caiv or neglect. At the last sci-sion of the gi'ueral assembly, hotv- 
ever, an act was passed giving to the State Library and Historical 
Department the custotly of all (jrrgiual public ilocmruMits, papers, 
records, and other ]nii)Uc manuscripts <lown to wilhin ten years of 
their current use, and making appropriation therefor. The act pro- 
vided for the remo\al of such documents from tlie State ollices. iind 
for tlieir classification and preservation iii the historical building 
at Des Moines. Iowa. 

10827—08 10 
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Prof. Bcnj. F. Slmmhiuitrli. »>f the State University of Iowa, ww 
asked to sMpiTinloiid the \V4irk nnd lie iil once bejrim the preparation 
of a comprehensive system of classification under which the entire 
public archives of (he State couhl be arranged and preserved. It 
i.s not the purpose here to present a description of the nianuscriplvS 
or collections of manuscripts comprising the public archives of 
Iowa. Such descriptions are generally more interesting thun they iii"*? 
valuable to the archivist who is looking for practical suggestioiuj 
which will help him in his own work. Unquestionably the most im|X)r- 
tant and vital pmhlcni that confronts the archivist is that of devi>iiijr 
antl putting into ojifrntion a system of classitit'ation which will make 
the material accessible and usable, on the one hand to the inves- 
tigator and on the (ttlicr hand to the administrative oflirer. It i^ 
with the system used in Ii>wa. planned by Professor Shambangh and 
put into practice under his guidanoo, that the present paper lias to do. 

In a gi^neral way llie archives are clivided into State archives and 
local archives, and these again into the two primary classes of priiiti-d 
and manuscript archives. This paper will concern only the manu- 
script State anddves. 

Ttie classification in each State of tJie Union must necessarily de- 
j)end largely upon the history of the State. In Iowa the niaini- 
scripts fall naturally into thive Idstoi'ical divisions, namely: 

1. The period of the Territory of Iowa, 1838-1846, 

± The period of tlir tirst State (Ninstitntion, lS4t>-1857. j 

3. The pcrioil of the second Stale constitution, 1857 . 

These divisions foi*m chronological cross sections of the eJitiro 
l)idilic archives of the State and the ftirther subdivbion is the sanic | 
in earii section. 

M'iihin each historical division the papers are arranged by offire^. 
It was evident that a system by wliirii tiie records from all tbe 
Slate offices, departments, aiul couunissions were merged into 
general cla.ssifiration would obliterate lines of administrative of 
destroy all previous arrangeriients of official ]>apei*s, and result liT 
hopeless r-onfusion. Therefore the n»cords of each oflice are sej 
gated and a particular interior classification for each devised in 
cordanre with the needs tind functions of the individual office. 

This interior chissiticatifni n( tin- ollites presents certain compU 
ties, (rreat variations will naturally occur because of ditfei*em 
official functions and duties, but in a general way the following 
line will be preserved: 

1. A general classification of the records of the office arcordin^^ 
the nature of the nininiscripls tbrniselves. For instance*, letters w1 
lie put in ctne class, reports in another, vouchers and accountii in 
another. ^M 

2. Under eacli of these more or less formal divisions the pajiCfra 
will be arranged topically. Thus reports will fall into topical 
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divisions snch us ri»|H>rt.s of State officers, reports of State instilu- 
lioiis, legLslativL' repiirts. inilitiiry reports, cte. These may a^aiii be 
subdivided for further convenience. 

3. In every cnse the lowest or ultiiiiiite classifiratiiai foi' all manu- 
scripts is a chronoh)gical one. 

Such is the general scheme of classification. How has it worked 
out in practice? Work was l>egun with the records in the office of 
llie governor. Only as the papers of each office are examined can 
a detailed arrangement of the papers progress. In each new problems 
come up for solution, iind the remolding of plans to fit *KM-asions is 
n constant practice. From an intensive study of tlie records of the 
governor's office the wisdom of making the first division in the 
interior classification, one hnsed npim tlu' natniv of thi* drMMinicnls and 
then subdivirjing these acconling to tiijiirs nither than rnakJn;: the 
primary division a topical one, was in<'rea.singly apparent. 'Die 
topical arrangement, ustnl first, wcndd have involved so many divi- 
sions as to nnnecessarily and hoiJelessly complicate mutt el's. It 
would have made the list of primary divisions of tlie governor's rec- 
onls an exceedingly long list of topics of varying importfinec and 
without uiuforniity or limit. 

The primary division* then, divides the papers acconling to the 
nature of the document. In the governor's office this results in the 
following heads: I, tommissions; ti, corix'spondence ; S, executive 
jotu'nals; 4, extraditions and iv<piisitions; ,^i, luemoriaLs and resolu- 
tions; »>, messages: 7, minutes, prtxeedings, etc; s, pardons; 1>, peti- 
tions; 10, proclamations; II, reports; 1*2, resignations; V^, vouchers, 
accounts, etc. 

Each one of thcst^ primary divisions is in turn snlMlivide<l accord- 
ing to topics. In each case, however, the lirst subdivision is reserved 
fnr the Ixiutid rei'ords coming under that class. A list of (he topical 
subheads mider correspomlence will suffice to ilhistrate the arrange- 
ment : 1, bound records; :*, Slate officers; 3, State institutions; 4, 
legislatuw; 5, (*ounty and town affairs; t», externnl affairs; 7, military 
affairs; S, land matters; I), transportation and commerce; lO.^manu- 
farlures and induslrii*s; II, appuintinrnts; 1*J, elections. These again 
may be subdivided to a gn»ater or less degree, as the occasion de- 
mands, l»ul in every case the last arrangement of i-onvspondence, 
us of all other manuscripts, will Iw according to chrunology. 

The convenience {»f the investigator should always be carefidly 
considered in the devising of classifications, sinci* the very reason 
for existence of archive work is assistance to tliose who desire to 
study in the original documents the history of the State. No sys- 
tem, therefore, shoidd be so inflexible «s not to {XM'ndt variation or 
adjustment to the circumstances of convenient investigation. This 
often brings up perplexing problems for the archivist to settle in 
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mnking his plan of arrangemont. An illustration may l>e taken from 
tho pardon rooords. Ono of tho primary divisions of the governors 
ofli<i» is panlons. Coniieclcd with t'ucli pardon case mv many pajM'i-s. 
There are appiicntions for pardons, letters of reeomnieudations* 
n»porls of |K»nilentiury wardens, and varions other nianns<*ripts. 
Now, there are at least three ways of pivserving these pai>ers. First, 
the accompanying papei^s may he taken from the pardon division and 
classed under the other primary classes, for instance, letters of recom- 
mendation under forrespondenee and re[K>rts from wimlens under 
reports. Second, the accompanying pap<'rs may be kept under the 
division for pardons, and separate subdivisions made for letters, 
re|>orts, affidavits, etc. Or. ihird. all ]>apei's pertaining to n single 
[mnlon case may Ik? combined with the application for pardon, and 
the individual i>ard<m cases with all accompanying records arranged 
according to clironology. The fii'st two methods wouhl necessitate 
inconv<'niente to the investigator, whose desii*e for informaliiin would 
in all probability only extend to a single pardon case. Therefore it 
was deteriuiutHl in Iowa in adopt the third method and classify all 
]>ardou pai>ers by cases without separation of accompanying docu- 
uicnts. 

To facilitate ivseaivh among the aix'hives. a system of calendars 
uf tlie docuuients is helpful. It is prop<jsed to issue a calendar of 
each office, which will serve as a tinding list or guide to the inaiiu- 
scripts. A system of das^^ificalion mtist al^o, in order to 1h» nst^ful for 
refei*ence, lend it^df to a scheme of notation such as is now employed 
in tho calaloguing of a library of books. The classification hcreiufl 
outlint^l rouM Ih' easily pri»vided with a numerical or literal index 
which wi>uld nuike possible the cataloguing of each individual 
manuscript. Indeed, a tentative system of notation has already beea 
outline^l. as will U' Mvn by a refereiu^e to ]»age :^T of "A Report on] 
the Public Ari'hives of Iowa," by Benj. F. Shambaugh. 

To sunnnarixe briefly: Each State office present;? new problems 
iind its own indi\iilunl diflicidties; but when the entire contents of 
all the Slate offices, departments, l»ojirds, and commissions have lieen ^ 
dassiiietl there will l>r the following outline of material: ■ 

Fiist, the manus<'ripts wil! fall into the three historical divi*,ions 
The jH»ri«xl of the Territory, the |»eriod of the first Stale constitu- 
tion, and the periwi of the second State ronstitution. 

Stvond. the nxrords of each adunnistralive office will be placed by 
themselves, 

ThinI, the interior classiBcatioti of each office will consist of 
primary division atvording to the nature of the mauur<-ripts them- 
selves, and a i>e*xmdary division into topics and subtopics. 

Fwirtlu a chronolopieal arrangeinent will be applied as the last 
di-jv'c^l of all munu^ripts. 
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The classification will bo followed by a ciitftlo^iein^ of the entii*e 
collection according to a system of noliitioii d<»\ istnl for the purpose. 
Finally, a coniprelienHive and exhaustive index to the public archive,s 
of tlie State will complete the work. 

Mr. Worthin^on C. Ford, chief of tlie division of ninmiscripts in 
the Library of C'ongrress. spoke hrieHy on the effect of sunlight on 
mannscript.s exposed for exhibition. In many American libraries 
manuscripts are so exposed, with evil i"esiilts. He described nu 
ingenious device which, with the aid of the Bureau of Standanls 
at Washington, he hnd pi'epared for measuring the extent of such 
damage. 
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(Abatmot of romnrks by Henry K. Bourne.) 



Under the head of " The Marking of Historic Sites/' Prof. Henry 
E. Bourne, of the department of history* Western Reserve l-ni- 
versity, submitted a paper on ''The Marking of Historic Site,s in 
America.'' of whicli, the invcsligatinn no{ having yet been fidly com- 
p!et<*il. only an abstract can be liere piililished. 

Professor Bonnie took ntite of the progress whicIi has already 
been made in marking historic sites in Anu'rica. Seeking for the 
purpose of this work, he fouiul that it originates l)oth frotn ^lalnotic 
^**ntiment and fi'om desire to supply historical cvideticc Uir tlie 
future. The monuments wliidi have lieen placed have relation to 
the work *»f the historicnl student, who can not fail tu appreciate the 
value of ihoitiughly kn*>wing tlie ItR'-aiities whicli have become 
historic. 

A largi* ])ublic profit fiiun this work is scon in its educational 
results, both in the genenil influence upon the older memi>ers of 
a community and in educational value to the pupils of the scliools. 
Ther*' are few regions which *]** not have some liistory worth com- 
memorating: where the event itself has not left its own monument 
ami ijiscription, the marker may well serve the same purpose. If it 
be asked. What is the sco[>c of this work, what things deserve such 
iH'iTiianeut public rec<»rd? it may truly l)c said, that whatever sliniu- 
Ifttes local interest suf!i<'iently to give rise to an effective desii-e to 
place an in-s<Tipti<m. or erect n monument, requires no further argu- 
ment to commend it. 

Professor Bourne insianced what had been done in several com- 
munitie.s where the historical consciousness has become parli<'ularly 
keen. The marking of historic sites in Ameri<'a is not a new fashiim, 
but ivcently has l>ecome moi'e conution and is done more effectively. 
Systematic reports of what has thus far been accomplished are as 
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yet unprocurable except from a few widelj' scattered communities, H 
Here is a (ield of in(|uiry, or effort, coniniended to the attention of theS 
Ajuuric:in Jlistorinil AHsocitition. H 

l*rofess*jr Bourne pointeil out a number of llie agencies which arsH 
engaged in nmrking .site.s, and instanced s<jme of the more signifieuntH 
tilings which have he<'ii nccornplislxcil. He uHiHied to the notable 
work which had been done by historical and patriotic organizations 
on the Niagara P'riuitier, and lo the interesting work of citizens offl 
Kansas in miirking the Snnta I'V iniil; both of these subJ4'cls to l>e 
more full}- presented lo the ctuifen'nce in .simtiuI pai>er.s. The partial 
survey of the subject which had l>een accomplished showed that th&fl 
marking of sites has been more genend in some eastern Massa- 
chusetts towns than in any other parts of the coiintry. This is not 
surprising. It is a region of nuiny vigorous hical hist(»rical soeietieafl 
which arc alive lo the rich historical character of their section. The 
niovi'inent has lieen especially active since the Conconl and I^exington 
cciili'ritual. 

The methods by wliich the work is accomplished are various. In 
many places monnmeiits and markers have been creeled by the bwal 
autlHirities, usiuilly on liie occasion of wjme anniversary celehi'ation. 
In other places the local historical societies have taken the matter in 
liatid. Again, State governments, to some extent, have taken up the 
Work, Professor Hourne mentione4l ilic recent success of tlie Khode 
Isfund Historical Societ}' in furUiering this movement. As a i*esult 
of its apponl, the Stale legistatnre, in the spring of 11)0(1, appropriated 
$1,.VM) to bo expended. priirti<*:dly under the direcli<m of the society, 
'•' for the purpose of suilalik- marking of sites of hislm*ical inlcivst,'' 
NVw Y<»rk State has, to some extent, accomplislied like ends, through 
the American Scenic ainl Hi-^toric Pioscrvation Society. OfUcial 
action of many cities. North and South, has been ih^iwn chiefly 
toward pix^serving the i-ecord of achievement upon the battlefiehbj 
of I lie civil war. In this work llie United States Government has 
had a hirge [jjirt tbr'ough its five Military Park Conunissions. 

Not only the h>cal historicnd societies are liec«>ming more and more 
active in the marking of sites, but the work is always well shared by 
the jjatriolic and grnt'iilogical s<x'ieties. Professor Bourne gave numer- 
ous exam[jles of what has lx*en accomplislied in various puils of the 
ronntn' under the auspices of these several ag(»ncies, and concluded 
by ex])ivssing the hope tliat the conference would '" deen\ it advisable 
for the council to intrust this work to their special committee, or. as 
in the case of the rejiort on historical societies, t(» a snbconmiilti.^ of 
the general committee.'' 
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niHTORIC SITES ON THK NIAOARA FKONTIKR. 



(Abstract of remarks by MisM Juue Meade Welch*) 

The subject of "The Marking of Historic Sites on the Niagara 
Frontier," which was to linvc ^MH»n presented by Frank H. 8^veniure, 
secretary of the Buffalo Hihtorioal Sa'icty, was ahly taken up by 
Miss Jane Meatk* ^^'ek•h. of I he sunie yo<'ie(y. Mist; Welch irave a 
graphic sketch of the origin of (lie movement. She told how, in IftOO, 
the several [latriolic itnd historical organizations in Buffalo. Niagara 
FttUs, and Lewiston had chosen reprejsentative.s — two or more from 
each society — who in themselves constituted the Niagara Frontier 
Liindninrks Assorinlion. This rc|>res('ntative ImhIv secui-ed incar'po- 
ratiuii by tlie State and to4:>k up in a thtirough manner the subject of 
historic sites witldn its field — that field being construed to be the 
easlerti, or New York« side of the Xiagaia liiver and the adjneent 
region around the east end of Lake Erie within the bounds of 
Buffalo. 

The history of this region begins with the visits of the early 
froiuier missiuimries and explorei-s, and the first site marked was at 
1^ Salle. X. Y., where a bowlder and tablet were place<l to com- 
memoi'ate the building by the exploivr La Sidli* of the (rrifftni^ the 
first craft larger than a bark canoe to navigate the waters of the 
Great I^ikes above the falls. Below the falls, at the point known 
as the De\ ils Hole, the si-ene of w funn>us inassiirre i>f British troops 
b3* tlie Indians in ITO.'J, a coiuiiiemoralhe tiibU't has been i)laced. At 
liowislon, and at \Tirious points in Buffalo, tablets commemorative 
of eiigap^nienls duriiiir the war of iSli* have bHMi eri»c(eil. In 
.Buffalo also numerous tablets have been place<i on the wulU of build- 
ings to mark the sites of structures or events of especial local interest, 
«ueh as the site of the first schoollioust\ the site of the only dwelling 
not burned in the destruction of Buffalo by the British and Indians 
in 1813, and of the first cotn'tduinse erected ISIO, now the site of the 
Buffalo Publir Library. The work of the Niagara Frontier Land- 
marks Ass<x*iation has now been going on for six years. Backed, 
as it is, by nine organizations, all of more or less ample resources, 
thei"e has never l»een any difficulty in securing fimds for the necessary 
inblet-'^ Numerous oilier sites are selected for similar marking, and 
the society has clearly In view its work for some years to come. It 
is interesting to note that on the Canadian side of the Niagara fron- 
tier a somewhat similar work is being done, and that there exists 
lietween the historical and patriotic organizations of both countries 
the most cordial relations, restdting in fi'e(iuent interchange of visits 
and invitations from one side or the other of the river to share in 
each other's comuiemorative exercises. 
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Col. George W. Martin, of Topeka, secwtary of the Kansas State 
Ilislorical Society, Ijeiug iinable to attend the conference, his subject^ 
*' Marking tlio Santa Fe Trail," was presented by his assistant, Miss 
Zoe Adams. Iler paper follows: 

THE MAHKIXO OK TIIK SANTA KK THAIT^. ^i 

Ry M1&4 ZoR Adamr. ^H 

It rami' alnjul at tins tinit* thrdii^di llie need of the Kansas Society 
(if (he DnngliliTs tif the Anierit'iui Kt'vobition to inaik something. 
One of the tenets of the national society is "to iH^rjictiiate the 
meiijory of the. spirit of thf nirn and women wiio achieved Anierirun 
Independence by the acqnisilion and protection of historical spots 
and the erection of nioniinients." No incident of the Ri»voliition nc- 
curivd on Kansas soil, and so far as records show neitlier tiie Kansas 
nor Osajtje Indians participated in that war, though ihey had twenty 
years bi*forc ol»eyed the snrnnions of the Frencli to tlie defeat of 
liraddock. The Kansas Daujijhtei's not wishing to buih] memorials 
in their aucoslral States, puzzled over tlie possibilities of raising 
whrines to patriotism within their own boundnrics. Eastern Kansas 
was well scari-ed in the war which dedicated her soil to frernlom in 
the fifties, but that strife was fratenml, and is best for<?ottoa, at 
least by a society whase ancestors h:irl from the South as well as fr<mi 
the North. 

Our chaptei's had eath done something locally 4o mark historic 
points, and hud heli^'d in a modest way in the erection of tlie monu- 
ment on tlie site tif t!ie tM viUage of the Pawnee repul)lic where 
Lieutenant Pike in IHOO had pursuaded the Indians to lower the 
tSpanisli (hitr and raise that of the Uni(ed States. 11 was a woman, 
by the way, mIio fostered llial enterprise, and ejiabled Kansas during 
the past September to celebrate her first centennial. 

The State rc'rent of the Ivniisiis I)au*rhters of tlie American Kcvti- 
Uitii*n in 1902. Mrs. Fannie <i. Thompson, of Topeka, ivcjilled the 
earliest known mark of civilization renuiining upon our soil, thefl 
** lhi*ead of empire,'' which ran from New Santa Fe on our l^fissouri 
Ixtrih'r (o the point where tlie Ctiiiarron iitver cuts our southwest 
boiiudary, a leuifth of nearly 5t)() long and weary miles. The old ■ 
trail was fast beconiinjr ifblileraled. Only that part lying stuith 
of the Arkansas now runs unbrokctdy f<»r any length. A recent 
Kansas writer thus describes this portion: 

t'roi^sliig the i»liiins of soiitliwestora Kniii^ns on tho main trnrolwl rond 
Ifenvft'ii RU'hMetd jmd llugotun, just !>ofiire it (IrscendH uiti> the sjiiuly low- 
Iiimls iif the Cimarron Uhvr, the trjnvler eouics to a broad aud wc'U-deliii*»d 
hlgtiwjiy of andwit use. It Is IneloHtMl with imstures, aud be:irs neither mai- 
liierre nor horwniifn, Imt \i \h plain that it was made by hoofs and wliwO.'*. 
ITour wagon traclcs ran imrallel in n width uf lUO feet; the ruta woru by the 
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wh«>^l!i, tbo pAtbft of tho oxon ttmt drew tho wngons. nnil the little ridgoB 
Itetweeu. Stniifibl us the crow flies It trnvi»r84's the plniii. From tlu» very 
pdpv of the northfUHlern sky line It may he triU'wl with the uiikeil eye, »» light 
and dry Is the ntniosphere, and it Is follDwed with tho 84LUie dlRtlnctneiis In ItH 
murch toward the southwest until It disapjieara over the rim of the horizon. 

Just what rnenns Mra. Thompson would have chosen to carrj' out 
her ideA of marking the trail is not known, for her drath ociMirred in 
F'elinimy, liK);5, tho year named in Kansas annuls jis lliat of the jireat 
rtoo4l, when all women's or^Mnizulions di-opjted their s{)e<*ial line of 
work and with purse and hand hastened U> »rive the needed relief. 
The Daughters at their conference in ()<'tol»er, 1004, revive<l Miu 
TlionipsonV suggestion, aii<l ndupted it hi her memory. 

It was not then definitely known throu^di what counties the (rnil 
ran, though the line of the Santa Fe IJailnmd was generally' sn|>posed 
to have foUiiwed its course. The hislnricnl society was asked to fur- 
nish a map. That of Lieut. (!. K. WarnMi, in volinne 11 of the Pa- 
c.iiic Railroad sin-veys, entitled " Map of the Territory of llie United 
States fmni the Mississippi to the PaciH<' Ocean," j)uhlished in ISM, 
was foiuul to lie the hest, tliouglj as our county lines weiv not then 
htid out, the n)ute was si ill indefinite. Prof. F. H. ITodder, of 4>ur 
State University, suggested that we procure from tVie War Depart- 
nient the map and field notes of the survey made hy the Sihiej' Uoni- 
mission in lsi2ri-1827, of a wagon roiul from Kcut Usage, Mo., to Taos, 
the first settlement in the diiv<'tion of Santa Fe in New Mexico, 
Uopii's of these were M^-nred jii un expense to the society of $;^0. I'he 
commissioners were Betijaiuin II. Keeves, (Jeorge C Sibley, and 
Thomas Mather. The map is dated October 27, 1827, aiid is signed 
by Joseph C. Brown, the surveyor. It is in two sheets, on a sc;de of 
4 miles to the inch, with the degrw-s of latitude and longitude upon 
the margins. As the trail tltrough Kansas for (lie most part follows 
the walfrshed l)etwt*en the Kansas, Mai'ais des Cygnes. iind Arkansas 
rivers, the rnnp depicts mnnerons little streams, nuuiy with forgotten 
or ohwdetc names running in opposite directions acroas its course. 
This old map and notes have never Ikh^u pul>lished, and it is ]>rohable, 
that the survey in the main justifying the couinc ah*e:uly in use hy 
the teamsters, it was thought unnecessaiy to go to that exix?nse. 

However, when this map of ISiiT was suhjiiitted to u draftsman 
and laid flown ujion the present foiuity map of Kansas, the re^idt met 
with protests fix>m our oldest inhahitauts, the old st»ttlcrs, who cnine 
(o Kansas at the opening of the T<'rritory in 1854. Wagons crime 
tin^t ut>on the trail, which is thought tf» have b€*en of prehisttuic 
origin, in 1822. The later travel had changed the route in some 
places from 3 to miles either north or south of the road followed 
111 Sibley's time. 

Finding our nuip at fault in some respects, the older settlers along 
the trail were called upon to lay down tlie road as they found it. To 
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this they have dieerfully responded, offerinjtTi Ijesides, their help in 
phu'ing tlie stones. 

The (|uestion of nialoriiil for ninrkcrs was ir»xL discii.ss<.Ml. If the 
clinpters had Iwen hx-jitcd ttlong the truil the work woiiJd have prob- 
ably begun by the ei'ectlon of monuments of stone and cement within J 
the territoiT of eaeh chjipter. as suitable material lies alou^^ two- 
thirds of its h'ngtii. The east* U'iiijr otlierwise, a uniform marker was 
finally derided upon. After a hasty <'onsideratioii it was concluded 
tliat Ihe most durable, elTeciive, and eronofiiiral matej'ial could be ob- 
tained fiuiii cement stoiie, ibc nicjitiiment Iwinij cast in a mold in^ar- 
tnir (lie inscription, and that a suitable stone could be made at a cost 
of not moiv than ii>'j each. This w*>uM leave the expense of placing 
to Ije borne by the pubHc-spiriled citizens in the favored localities. 
The le<rishiUire of WHKi was railed upon to a])pni])r!ate $K(KX) for the 
making of the tnarkei's. The retinesl was granted. 

As soon as possilde after the ailjonrnment of the legislature a joint 
comrniKee (»f the Dangliters and of (he Slate TlisUiricnl S<K'iety met ti» 
map out the work. To a conniiiltee was assigned the task of letting ^ 
a contract for from thi^H? hundred to four hundi*ed cement markers, H 
Ki by 10 inchi's at the base, *JS inclms high at tlie bark, witli face 
shipiiig from this back to a til-inch front, and l>earing the inscrip- ^ 
lion. "Santa Fe Trail, 1H:;'J-1872. Marked by the Danghtei-s offl 
tht* American Kevolution and tlie State of Kansas. 1005,'" It was 
tliought that this square block, weighing between 400 and 5{X» 
pounds, coulil Ik! |)laccd ut the sides of our pres*.*nt roads where they fl 
crossed (he olil tniil. and tfiat, being brond of base, they would net^d 
no f<uuHlation, luit a leveletl spot cjii the iinu prairie soil, far enough 
bark from tlie beaten track to avoid friction with the wagon w^heels,, 
The art of gift provided a fine for the defacing of the markers. 
Several ceJia*nt stone j'ards were asked to Lid. The renult was an 
otTer of three stones varying in ipnility and price from $2 to $5, 
Before the job could be let the annual conference of Daughters met, 
and, reeonsiilering th** mark*'rs, decided (hut the .stone should Lhj 
enhirged to a base of 20 by 20 inches si|uare, and lengthened to 48 
inrlies back and 4.'* front, and that the Wst tjuality of cement stone 
should be used. The marki'i- had waxed in size, also in jirice, and a. 
growing distrust bciiig felt by some meinlwrs of the comndttee in^| 
the efficacy of cenient bk»cks ti» withstand the winter"'s cohl and the^ 
summer's heat, coupled with a longing for beautiful material, tinally 
led to the adoption, in the full of U>0{>, of a red granite, from the 
town of Granite, Okia, A contract was then let to a hx-al ilcaler for 
seventy uuu'kers at $11> each, the stones to be dressed on one side only, 
on which the inscription as given al)ove shouhl Ih'. cut, the marker 
to have a base of at least ti square feet, and to weigh between 700 
and 1,000 pounds. The act of gift i-etpiires the State regent of 
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Daughters of the American Revoliitiai\ and \W secretary of the 
State Ilistoricttl Society to lx» juiiitly n's[iini.sihk' for t!ie projH'r ere<'- 
lion of the markers. 

W^iile the stone was betnj^ considered another coinnjittee was 
enlisting the cooperation of the school chihlren of Kunsiis in the 
enterprise. The State stiperiiitondont of public insimction was asked 
that tlie observance of Kansas Day, Juiumry 29, l!H)t;, in ilie puhlir 
schools should center about the histoi-y of the Santa Fe Tniik With 
this object in view the committee selected literature approjiriute to 
the topic, wliicb was published in two of the leadin<j: educatiomil 
journals of the State and distributed among the teachers. Tliis 
resulted in the p:eneral observance of the day. One of the features of 
Trail Day in tlie schooLs was the reading of orij^rinai essays by the 
pupils, the sum of $50 beinjr offered in prizes for t!ie best essiiys on 
the trail or upon some loi'al historical subject. A fine national fla^ 
was also otTered to tiie school takiiitf up (he lar<;est jjenuy collection. 
This collection, after paying all expenses connected with the observ- 
ance of the day. amounted to some $(100, and was ailded to the State 
appropriation* making a marking funtl of $l,tKM). 

Time was growing short when the contract was finally let, and a 
man who l>elieves time and title are as ruthless with Avomen^s projects 
us with men's |>ersuaikHi the Daughters to retain a part of their 
fund for freight and the expense of st»tting. The Santa Fe Rail- 
way, however, has promised to carry the stones free of cost, and the 
localities where they have so far been received have gladly borne Ihe 
expense of tlie concnne foundation the stone requires. It is hoped 
tliis genero«ily will enable eiiougli additional stones ttj be secured to 
set at least four in each of the twi'Uly-onc counlies ttirongh wliicli t!ie 
trail ran. 

The KaiLsas City (Mo.) Ilistorieul Association is markiuir the 
trail from Westport Landing, as the old levee was caUed. ihi'ough 
the town to its junction with the trail in Kansas, by setting bronze 
tablets into the walls of buildings, Tl»e tablet represents an ox 
team, freight wagon, and ilrivers emerging from (lie wooded lH>t- 
tonis of the lan<]ing. while a mounted scout is galloping out before 
(hern upon the prairie. Below this de_sign ai*e the wonls •" This marks 
the route of the Santa Fe Trail, Kansas City to Santa Fe, 1 8*22-1 SSO/' 
At either end of the inscription are the seals of Kaasan City and 
Santa Fe. 

The work of placing the stones has now been discontinued until the 
warm spring weather will permit a renewal of the gatherings wliich 
have thus far made a neighborhood celebration of the occasion. 
The first settler has been invited to repeat his i*ecollec.tion of trail 
days to an interested audience of old and young. The children 
have also laken an active part with songs and recitations, and it is 
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believed that (lie marking: of the old Santa Fe Trail will result in 
tlu^ iiRTPHse nf i]w liistorir coiiscience, which is akin to patriotism, in 
the minds of the childi'en of Kansan. ^M 

Dr» J, Franklin Jameson, dii'ector of the department of historical 
researf'h in the Carnegie Iiistitiitiith, Wns!iinjrt(»iu s|>oko l)riefly <if the 
work of his dt'pnrtimMit, referrintr partiruhirly to the I'ehitioii of tlu» 
department fo State and Icx^al historical societies. The fund at his 
disposal is stnalK Imt the hest nso of It S4»enis to be to do what is 
possible lo fufililnle coopt^nitive work anioti^ (he socielies. Hi» 
woidil l)e ^lail (4) iiinke the <lepartment a clearing !iou.se for historical^! 
so<'ieties. Tlie [neliminary re^seareii for American materials in for- ^ 
eign archives iiulirectly aifects the work of the An»erican Instorical 
societies. Researeh must l>e carried on in a broad and catholic spirit,, 
yet efforts will he made, so far as possible, to discover the materials 
desire<l by different s«xMeties. 

Attention was called to the revision of Van Tyne and Inland's 
** Guide/' A calpmlai* of piippis rplatin^r to the Temtorics of the 
United States is Ikmuj; pn-piircd; tlu^ tlutii are iKMiig* gnthertMl from 
tile several Departments, and will prove of especial interest to stu- 
dents of the history of the South aiul West. 

Otlipr sjM^akcrs tuuk up bricHy various points suggested by the pro-l 
/xrunime. The Ibui. Sinu'on E. Baldwin, of New Haven, associate] 
j'lulpe of the suj^rcrnc court nf errors of Connecticut, ni'ged the impor- 
luucc of ucctirati'ly ilctc!'iuinin<^ histor:*- sites before the i)Iiiciii^ of 
tiiblots or monnments. Doctor Jameson called att<>ntion to the tablet 
on University Ilall {buill 1770*. corjuneiuoratintj the ns(> of this 
building as a Iios[>itnl by Amorlcau and French Irmips dnring (hi* 
war of the Kevohition. Rhode Island was cited as a State which has 
well nnirkcd its historic sites. ^m 

Miij. Azel Ames, M. D., of Wakefield* Mass., emphasized the neeil^l 
of giimter care in the arningeiuent and use of manuscripts, and 
evpressinl the ho|>e that the C^)nference wouM make a si>ecial point 
of the matter. He nmde mention of the " jealously guarded anil well 
itrnuiged'' records of Siitfolk County, Miisn. 

It was voted that the Conference request the Conncil uf the Anuu*i-] 
can Historical Association to take up tlie subject of nuirking historii 
sites in America, 

Dr. K. (i. Thwaites, secretary of the AVisconsin Historical SocietyJ 
announced that the next meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion would l>e held at Mndison, and expressed the hope that theroj 
would be a large attendance. A revised list of historical s(K*ietie; 
containing some fifty additional names, was being prepannl. 

The session sis a whok^ was of a practical and helpful character. 
The work of the Conference enlists each year the inteivst and ctM^p- 
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of rt witU'i* cirt'It^, and its stimnlalive effect is ali*eady remarked 
in ituu'e than uno eoinnninity. 

The following list includes the accredited delegates to the Con- 
ference, so far as reported to the secretary, and a few others who also 
were present. In several instance,s ditTerent societies were repre- 
sented by the same delegates: 

AmriHffjtt Antitftwrian Hnrirty, Worcester^ Mans, — Edmund M. Barton. Mbra- 
rlfln : Nathnulfi I'liine. 

firrks fftuniif il'a.) fUtttoricot Sooiettf, Heading. — ^Thomas P. Merritt. Maj. 
S, H Aufonn. 

Hftfttoii. J/rt«#. — Hon, Uoliert T. Swun, commiHsioner of Mnssachnsetts pnbllc 
rot'ordt*. 

liuffniti, .V. V. — Slrn. rnrry L.von. 

Buffnlrt (.V. V.) HiHtoricnt Soeirtif. — Hon. Ilciiry W. lUll, vice-president; 
Friuik H, Neveniuff. se^'retiirj ; J. N. IjirntHl. Miks Jane Meade Welrh, 

f'tiintiritlfje (MaHH.) Hixturivtil Non'rf//. — Andrmr Mi-F*. DhtIs. 

Vfinirgie Inatitution, Waahiui/ton, D, C. — W, G. Iceland. 

Ctiffugo Coimtf/ i\\ Y.) UUtorkul tiocictu* Auburn.— h\&nk W. Richardson, 
vk-e-presidenl. 

vlintoH {MiiHn,) HiHtoricnl Sodettf, — Rev. James C. Duncan, W. I, Jenkins, 
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A COMPARISON OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY WITH THE OTHER ENGLISH 
TRADING COMPANIES OF THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 



By SUSAR M. KlNGSBCBY. 



In the twentieth century spirit of Americanism wliirli places the 
emphasis on results, the Virginia ('mnpuny has properly been 
studied heretofore under colonial iiiovetnenls. That it founded the 
Qrst successful English colony and Uiat it stimulated and pointed 
ihe way for the settlement of America reveals the patent and 
jiennanent results of its existence. These facts also explain the im- 
portant place assigned to it in our recent histories of American eol- 
onie^s and the attention of the Librarian of Congress to the preserva- 
tion of its records. 

But the early seventeenth century trader was as anxious for results 
us is the nuxlern American, jiinl the importiuire he phiyed in the hlos- 
soniing of the western continent was entirely unpremeditated and 
nnforet^een. He was a trader lirst, a colonizer afterwards. Thus, in 
the *' Reasons for rai^inj"; a fund," written in IGOfJ, those intei-ested in 
a project for Virginia insisted that the investment would redound 
to the glory of God, but they cx|3ected to convert the savage by trad- 
iiiir with him; they urged the udviincement <>f the Ivingdom. but they 
meant to secure dividends on their adventure by bringing back to 
(England the supplies she needed most — the materials for shipbuild- 
ing; they insisted on the inuncnsi^ gain to couje from the ilevelopment 
of the resouiTes of ihe new country, but they expected the lion^s share 
for the stockholder. 

In the course of its policy the L:ojii[)any foumi itself forced to send 
women to the plantation, but the olvject was to secui*e pennanent cen- 
ters and provide for exploration, trade, and search for mines, and n<»t 
to create a colonial nucleus or establish a ** fii*st republic/' Fiiudly, 
when it had become evident that the wealth of tlie land lay in ils 
productivity and the profits to stockholder must come through the 
ix'tunis fi'om the soil, the conmion store was abandoned, trade was 
thrown open, antl private enterprise was permitted; but Sir F^dwin 
Sandys^s own statements show tliat he was more anxious to transform 
16827-08 11 161 
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the company into a propriotorship. and th^l^ to meet his responsT-^ 
hility to the stockholders, than tu plant a colony for the nurture of™ 
freedom. Even self-government in the colony was the outcome of 
neces.'^ity due (o an inefficient system introduced and muintained by 
a trading compiuiy \vhich reco*!:nizod only the commercial require- 
ments and had no model settlement in mind. The request for a bodya 
of laws originated with (he colony arid was granted by the com- 
pany l>ecaiise the inci*ease<I productivity <*f the settlement woidd mean 
additional revenues from charters to ships and from grants for 
individual planiutious. On the other hand the correspondence be- 
tween Sir Edwin Sandys and John Fernir in England and with the , 
colony, as preserved both in the Manchester and the Ferrar papers. M 
confirms the acrusalions of the King's friends that the company 
was not only indifferent but absohitely neglectful of the colony in 
its social and political development and earnest only in reference tofl 
its econoitiic growth. 

The trading spirit of the Virginia C*ompany is further empha- 
sized by the very identification of the leaders in this company withS 
the other trading gntups. Thus Sir Edwin Sandys was a stock- 
hirldiT in the East India ('oi)ipan3\ anti continually refers to that 
luisiness in his correspondence with John FeiTar, while Nicholas 
PVrrarV private pai>ers reveal drafts of bills to be presented to Par- 
liament on Itehalf of the Turkey Company and a draft for a charter 
for the Guinea and Benin Company, bearing the date of the year 
pivceding the grant." Should not, therefore, an intensive study of 
this corporation rather be connected with economic history than 
with colonial? And is there reason for Mr. Cunningham's discuss-a 
ing it in his ''Growth of English Industry and Conmierce" in con- 
nection with colonial moveiiienls, nnti nt^glecting even to mention _ 
it among the trading conapanies? 

A thorough search of the calendars of State papei*s, the catalngnes* 
of the niarnisoripts in the British Museum, and the registei-s of other 
British archives shows, that no less than thirty-four * English trading 
companies were chartere<l in the late sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries, while the scant records of a half dozen of these and the , 
bare mention of four others as having been petitioners for establisli-fl 
nient in lOOli lead us to believe that many other futile efforts may^ 
have been made to extend the trade of the Kingdom in this manner. 
Where did the Virginia Company stand among all of these? Seven- 
teen companies, four of which are among the most important of 
tliese associations, antedate the organization of the Virginia (Com- 
pany and represent an earlier and quite different moA^ement in that 

* Sw KIniECBbiiry, Tli? Records of tho VirRlnla Company. Introduction, ctiaptpre 2 ami 4. 

* For a Hat of tlieiM.' crimpitnloa, arronKcd cbronologlcnlly. together with the aources ot^ 
aatborlty, aec the AppendU Lo this article. 
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their trade was rurripil on with Christian nr with settled and civilized 
countries within tlie Euntpean seas ur along the African cousts." 

These four toniprised Uie Merehant Adventurers and the Eastlatid 
Company, whieh traded to Christian reahns, undenvent no great risks, 
and emphasized export rather than import trade, and the Mnsri>vy 
and the Levant companies, which traded with civilized nations, al- 
though at greater risk, and dealt in iniports as well as i-xporls. Their 
gre«t value in this dis<'Ussion, in atlfJititMi to lluit ini-rt'nsingly inipor- 
("vlmnt question of tiie genesis and evolution of trade through ciuirtered 
irompanies, comes from the fact that from Ihem we learn that tlie Vir- 
ginia Company conforms closely to tlie f4>ruis of business in Loiuh)n. 
In fact, the laws and onlers of the P^astlantl nierchniits und of the 
Merchant Adventurers are the ordy seventeenth century leconls of 
the kind in print, or so far as we know in existence, oiit.slde of those 
of the East India and the Virginia and Somers Islands and the 
Providence Island companies. 

Thi'ee otheiN of thesi' organizations— the Royal African HTri-^), 
the Hudson Bay (1670), and the Sonih Sea (17I*J) — were eytal>lis!iud 
so much later in the century and their re*'ords, although extant, are 
so unavailable that they can be of use only to note certain repetitions 
of efforts and certain continuities of purpose and form. 

The fifteen corporations organized for trade to China. Guinea or 
Africa, Morocco or Barbaiy, Morea, the Canary Islands, Spain, 
Frnn**e, Guiana or Hie Auuizon River. Grccfiland. (^iiu)da, and New- 
foundland unfortunately have left us little beyond their charters so 
far tts the printed catalogues revejil. We are tlius compelled to 
identify them as closely as possible with the better known companies 
and to draw upon our imagiuation for tlieir histoiy. The precious 
papers of a few of them, however, are fi'uitful in determining that 
the trading system was general and that the uielhrKls were similar. 
We shall consi<ler, therefore, the chief characteristics of some of 
these, such as the African, the Providence Island, the Guiana, the 
Canary, and the ^lorocco companies, I5ut to the records of the East 
India Compan}', whose chartei's, letters, and minutes for the contem-' 
porary i>eriod have been so well edited, and to the Massachusetts Buy 
Company must we turn for any more accurate and di'tailcd study of 
the position of the Virginia Company in (he movement of the century. 

Tlie fundamental constitution of the Virginia Company organized 
it as a corporation in 1600 on the folowing lines: (1) It granteil 
exclusive powers over the newly discovered lands. ('2) The grant 
was for an unlimited term. (3) It permitted the membership in the 
association to l>e regulated by the company. (4) It nnule no provi- 
«on for the revocation of its rights. (5) It proviiled for a joint 
stock. (6) A monopoly of trade was not guaranteed, except in the 

* ExcluOlng tSe Biit India and the China companlei. 
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form of a riglit to tnx English traders lij per cent and forei^ers 5 _ 
per wnt, but th<» ejifiuTeuient of a common trade, secured by the non-f 
distribution of hinds until Kilil mid by the maintenance of a connuon 
magazine ui the colony until early in 1620, resulted in a n»onopolistic 
sclieine and a system of licensing for fourteen years. 

The organization of the Virginia Company consisted of a general 
court composed of the adventurci*s, wlio had subscribed to one .sliare 
of stock, £12 10s, and who had been admitted by a vote of the assem- 
bly; of a treasurer, at first nominated by Ihe King, Avith a provision 
for election by the generality, and of a council or court of assistant^*, 
chosen by the company after the charter of 1012. All important busi- 
ness and the passage of laws constitutional in character was deter- 
mined in the quarterly courts. Ownership of one share of stock car- 
ried witli it the right to 100 acres of land on the first division of 
lan<ls wliidi was promised for lOlfi by the charter of l*jOf», and to a 
similar amount on a st*cond division. Xo dividends were promised 
or even suggei^ted in the letters patent or in the certificate's of nunnber- 
ship, but the records of suits at law show that an income waa' 
guaranteed subscribers by the ("oiupany's agents. 

A comparison of these functions with those of the trading com 
panifs will help us to discover the relative importance of the Virgini 
Company. 

Thus the powers of the Virginia Company over the newly dis 
covered buuls conformed to tlie general ousloni of griints for exjdora 
tion, arranging for govcnuncnt of tht^ plantutions consistent with th 
laws of England. The number of those who were to have the privi 
leges of goviM'ninctit through luenibersliip was increased at the will 
of the cf*nipuny, as it needed larger ca[>itft], as in most of the other 
associations. The Providence Company and the New England Coun* 
oil seem to have been cuganized wltli a very limited numl>er, but tl 
former gnulually extended its meniberslup. Ulieii the Alassachusct 
Bay Company desired an increase in size it transferred the bod 
[Hjlilic 1)» llu' cohiny. leaving the org;inization small as long as it 
renunnod in ICnglaiid, It is a strange fact, perluij^s significant, that 
with the exce]ition i>f the very early grants, before 1689,« the fii*st 
loKiM's patent of (lie A'irginia. the Spanish, th<' Mftssacliusett> Bay, 
\hv Hr'ovtdi'iu'c Island, and the Canary cnmpanicii alone did not im- 
pose a limitation on the duration or provide for the revocation of the 
cliarter. Tt may also be significant that the Providence Island asso- 
ciation seems to have been the only one of tlie gi'oup over which 
^contest respecting the charter did not arise, and that company pro 
ably died at the hands of the Spanish instead of the Crown 
Parliament. 
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Tlie qtiestion of tlit* dissolution of the Vir«^nia Compnny l>y «!"<> 
warranto nii^ht l>e understood Letter if more were known of the 
Spanisli and Canaiy eonipiuiies. Tiie dose analogy Ijetween the 
monopolistic sichenies of the company and tho monopolies of in- 
dustry in England, as noted L>elow, leads one to question whether 
the Crown may not have been yielding to public opinion in its 
acrtion against this monofxdy as against other monopolies, ITow- 
e%'<'r. the quo warranto |)roeeedings reveal that the means used by 
King James were extivniely high-handed and ilie judguieut pre- 
arrangetl — that the a<*tlon was against (he fart ion of the eompany 
deemed to l>e hostile to himself. Kuithernioiv the chai-ter t)f the 
Pniviilenee Ishind Company in lf5^r», appaivntly patterned after the 
Virginia Company, was gnintcd to certain of the more infhiential 
nieud>ers of the Cn>wn faction in the Virginia C'onqiany. and tiii.-i 
leaves one siil! qneslioning whether (lie monopolistic tendencies or the 
Cn>vvn hosiilities wen* responsible fni- the quo warranto, or whether 
it was simply anollier eviden<*e of (he unsettled policy of tlie Stuarts. 

The system of a joint stock company for trade sim^uis to have lieen 
first introduced by the Virginia Company unless, jmrluips, the Mus- 
covy or Russian Company adopted such a system in lUOL" The 
earlier fifteen or sixteen bttdies^ were associated as ''regulated" 
gr«»ups, in which the members paid a fee for the protection ami 
advantages atforded, but conducted their trade entirely on their own 
capitaL The joint stock principle is also maintained throughout 
the life of the Virginia Company as the metho<i use<l fc>r supplying 
the colony with necessities, for developing colonial imliistries, for 
settling the territory by large plantations or hundreds, aiul, linally, 
for heouring an income from the importation of tobacco, Mr, 
Price's •■ emphasis on the nen-essity for a joint stock com|>any to con- 
duct the }^xteenth century industrial monopolies whicii requiivd a 
vast capital is even more applicable to the c(»mpunies trading to far 
distant lands. Thus all, except two, of tliosc organized after lilOO 
traded to the westeni continent, or to the South Seas, and all but 
one were joint stock. IM Mr, Price might widl have conliiuied tho 
analogN- further and pointed out. the fact (hat not only ditl the. joint 
stock monopolies precede the adoption of the system liy tiie trading 
companies, but tliat the Virginia Conipatiy and als<j the I'rovidence 
Island C<unpany ** used joint stock monopolies for the industrial de- 
Tplopment of their plantations. Wliile the Virginia Company made 



• TbP Btuti-nioiii hy Mncjttieraun that the Murea romiifiny wntt (ir^aolKetl aa n Joln^ 
stock bmDrh of the Turkey i'ompuuy Id ir>!)^l lieeuw atrnuife. In llint thi> Utter tilooi] an 
dIaUnt'Ujr Ij-pk-al of tlip ri>fpilaled rompADle:! l^'oppontllon to ihtr Raxt iDdla Couipanj, 
nm Juint stock. Sif Apjwtidlx. No. M. 

* Hvf AptM*uUix tti llilii tirtlctt* fur tli<>w> ouiupnuleii. 
f Tlw* r.in;U*i!i l'iil(*ttls iif M<ilit>[M>l>r, p. ini. 

' tk'tf L'uK'udarti of StAte I'upertj, UummUc. Ul'dlt tL 
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no promises of return from or redemption of the joint steel 
iiimnm ]>luiitiUioii'^ provided for a true joint stock for the first 
five^'ears but promised the firofits to eaeh adventurer after tlie first 
yoar, and at the end of the five years tlie permission to with<ii'aw 
the*** just residue of stix'k antl profiles thei*efrom.'^ Sinularlj, in 
IflOT, tlie African Con»j)any provided for a just division of all nn- 
clivided stock at the end of seven yeixn^, with the privilege that &ny 
adventurer niijrht \vithth*aw his stock on six niontlis' notice, and 
every three yeai's theivafler. In the hitler coirtpiiny alone, tlie vol 
in tlic funeral conrl was proporlitjnul to the investment.'* 

The Virginia (\>inpany stvured virtual monopoly of trade until IGiit 
by tlie means above outlined, and also employed tlie system for devel- 
oping the industrial resources of the phnitalion. AMiile soap and 
glass mcuiopolies were struggling in Kiighind tlic company was en- 
deavoring to establisli such industries hy securing artisans from th(^| 
various EurojM^an countries. Furthermoi*e, the company was using'^ 
every effort to a<"(iuire a sj>e<'ial niouop<jlistic power, not only of tnide 
in llic li>lmcc<i (if the pltuitiition, but of all tobacco, liy securing the 
s(»le iiu])nrtation nn<I sale of the commodity. It is peculiar that this 
coiii[>utiy sho(d(] iif>1 linve had exclusive trade to the coasts of Virginia 
and even uxiTiopoly <»f iiii[Hirlutions, forainu)st without excej>tion did 
such provisions appear in the other charters. In the Guinea charter^j 
It'i'U, and in the (ireeidand Compiiny, if not in other conipanii*s, thi 
iu(»nop<^ily of iniportalion of cerluin profhicts was permitted. 

'J'lie litu's (»f ilevelopment within the companies necessarily eon-^ 
furnu'd to the conditions of the countries tt> wliich tJiey traded, but 
such information concerning the minor groups is even less satisfac-^ 
lory than in ronstituti<tnal nuitters. A comparison of the instructions^ 
t*f tfie Virginia Company to Sir Tlnauas (lates in ]<U)i>, the letter from 
the East India Company to its fMci*>r at Bantam, and the commission 
of that body to Sir Henry Aliddh^ton in the same year, or the dirt^i'- 
tions of the Pro\'iileuce C^anpany to its governor in 1031 *" sliuws 
file same careful din^-tious as to th4' liiu's nf trade aud as to the |>oli( 
to Im* employed toward native kings and rhiefs, the same minute ia 
struct ions as to care (»f the Itealth of the seamen, agents, or settlei's, t 
same accurntc knowledge by the companies rtf the country, the |)eopIe 
and the possibilities, and the san»e ctunplaining tone as to the fHJluFi 
to oljserve diivetions and attend to the welfare of the company. 

The objects an<l motives of the Virginia nterchants an* diltioult 
dis*'over and hence to compare witli those of other tra<ling associa 
lions, in that they change with the progress of the company. In 
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"Sew A PiibllctiUon of <;iiiana'ti liantntlon, 1032. 

*Rc*' Thp Seveml n«'t'lnriitl«iiis nf iht? Coinpiinir of Hojal AdviinturprH of Rni^lAml Tn 
IDR luio AfrU-n, n>iI7. Kiii-li vole reiiulred £400 InrrMitiiioDt. 

'' S«-f BlrilwouJ aud Punter, TIih rir»l Li'lter Bouk uf Urn KaHt India Cuinpaoy. V 
llllfl. SV^-mrt, li'M~H4H; (*alPiKlar of State I'apem, Colonial, ^^•brua^7 7. 1U»I. 
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fact, it was by these changes this ccnipuny worked out the distinction 
which was hereafter to be made betAveen companies for trade and 
a>ssociutioas for colonization. It aimed at *' ways of curiching the 
colouies and provi<iing returns so that the fleet,'^ come not home 
empty," and hence there was a similarity of purpose with the East 
India C<»mpany in tlie endeavor to discover ii route to tl\e South sea, 
to find mines, and to secure trade as well as tribute from the natives," 
But here the ways parted and the orders toexpeml lalmr in prothuMU^ 
wines, pitch, tar, soap ashes, steel, iron, pij>e slaves, hemp, flax, silk 
grass, and in securing cod, sturgeon, and jjearls distinctly mark the 
path which the Virginia Company was of nerressity to follow. It 
was to secure its wealth by the development of the resources of the 
countr}'. But it finally ri'iidusl the j>ositiori of the African Com- 
pany, which became an organization for securing a staple — namely, 
neproes. For the Virginia Company was to find its sole resource 
and hope in the protlnctions from its lands and the importali(H\ of 
lobaceo- Thus its later history is really a struggle to keep the King 
from granting to his favorites the sole impoitation of tobacco, and 
then to secure for itself not only the returns from its tolmcco grown in 
Virginia, but the monoiX)ly of its production and of its sale in Eng- 
land. 

To a certain extent, and for a few years therefore, the Virginia 
Company is similar to the East India C'ompany, but for a counter- 
part of its later career we iiuist look to the associations of the next 
decade in the Guinea, Providence Island, and Massa<'husetts Bay 
companies, of which it was the prototype. Access to the Providence 
Island records would doubtless throw much light on the Virginia 
Company. Thus in the Providence Company is the same funda- 
mental organization as in the Virginia botly, the same system of con- 
trol by a generality, although it began with a small atiml>er of 
patentees, the same policy of common land and a common magazine 
soon abandoned for a small grant of land to each planter, the con- 
stant complaint of planters of the st^arcity of provisions, the counter 
accusation that there has Innm no real demonstration of industry by 
the settler, and the declaration that ihe coni].mny, will not proceed 
further in its vast expenses until some staple conimodity is raised. 
The company at home is constantly endeavoring to secure new 
planters and new subscriptions for a joiiW sttx'k for the magazine. 
There is the controvei'^y with the complaining and recalcitiant min- 
ister. Even conviviality finds its way into each company, although 
the Providence Company improves upon its predecessor in arranging 
for quarterly rather than aruuial su|ipers. 

Perhaps the most striking and most fruitfid comparison could be 
made in the financial systems and Tesults of the various companies. 

■ From Ibc nntructlons to Sir Tbomaa Oate». 
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In the system of joint stock, the Virginia Company maintained its 
fund through the genernl fee of £12 l(>s., for each share, which doubt- 
less was first invested in what came to he known as the old magazine. 
New efforts were then made through new adventurers, or new maga- 
zines, or new joint stocks for certain definite purposes. But in 1621, 
the rompany (h'chireil in u U'tter to the wdony that the ohl magazine 
of t7.0(Kl had never returnetl u jjenny." 

The romjiany was thus force*! to new efforts and evidently in ItJll 
alteinj)te(J tf> sei'ure new advenhirers, promising a prompt return, but 
the tliatK'ery pr<ire<M]irigs of \iM2 sh<tw tluil no profits had yt't lH»en 
received, and the rumors that none couhl he exi)ected for twenty years 
residled in a conseijuenl refusal on the part of siihseriltei-s to pay 
the stun they had untlerwritt**n/' Tlie rompany liail not >^iu'e<H»drd 
in discrovering a route for trade with the east nor in finding wares in 
tlie west, and it had not yet develoj^ed into a proprietary twidy whirh 
couhl depend on Ihe products of its huid. It wns, therefoiv, forced 
to rely on hjitei-y schemes, or to abandon the undertaking. The next 
step was the granting (vf ]>rivate phmtatious In patentees who should 
transport tenimls and help to develop the resources of the colony. 
In ItJlT and U519 we have the investment of large sums in this U 
scheme,'" and the lx»ginning of larger returns fi-om tobaccc*. The ^ 
latter amounted to 10,000 poiuuls of the best tobacco, or one-sixtli of 
what the pljinters declared could be prodnceil in 1022; although in H 
1()24 Nicholas Ferrar makes his estimate of the customs return to the ^ 
Crown at £11,L\^0 sterling, on a liasis of ;^(H>,(MI0 pounds of importetl 
tobacco, stating that the planters had never brousrhl more than one- 
thinl of the cnip to the Kingtlom. Indeed, in 1017 the customs on 
t<ibacco umotinted to i;4,450 IHs. Od. 

The total expenditure under Sir Thomas Smythe in tlie first 
twflve years is sai*] by both factions ii> have amounted to £H0.000, 
while Sir PMwin Sandys chiimed he had done more in one year with 
£8,(K)0. It nmy i)e intei-esting to note that the list of adventui*ers un- 
der Sir Thiinms Smythe indicates ahont S20 subscribers with a fund 
of some £:i2,0<>0. whiU^ the lists from 1015 to \V^'2:^ include but 200 new 
names with a total of £2/»00 adventure. Indeed, the later invest- 
ments were rather by subasst^ciations as in the fii-st East India invest- 
ments. Then* were fifty or sixty of these* patentees, representing two 
or three thousand individuals,*' and each group was transporting 
large numbi^rs of people, at an expens<» of from £15 to £20 for en<'h 
person. We have thus a somewliat complex and uncertain gauge of 
the extent of the investment, and we have no means of knowing what 

* See IntrodiJC-lloD to Records of Virginia Comimny. LUt of Kecurds. No. 260. 

ft See iDtrnJtii-tloi] tu KecurdH uf Vlrf;lu|a Company, List uf Recorda, Nos. 10. 19, 21. 
22. 23. 

*Tbe expense uf Smytheu lluadreil for Bending sblpv In 1010 waa £1.040, the coat for 
SS men In HMH tieUtK' £Ur>7 Ub. 4d. 

'Sec lutriKluctloQ to VirKtula UecorAi. Ll8( of Becords. No. 134. 
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profits the submonopolies or patentees gaine<J, but the capital actually 
in%'e.sted in tlu* plaiitiUioii innst liavp l)e**n iiinch grt*aler tluiii most 
of t!»e contoiiij>orarv investmeuts, and must have approached that 
of the East India Company, 

In some of the companies we have a few figiii'es for comparison, 
thus showmisr the investment of the Greenland Asst)oiation in l(i;5i> 
to have reached £40,000, and the total investment, as estimated hy 
losses, in the China aiicl African companies, to amount to £.')1,(KH) 
and £;U)0.000 respeciively. In comparison with the East India Com- 
pany the cai>ital of the Virginia Company may seem very small, 
for the capital of the f(»rmer ra Tiered from i:.'U),0iX) in 159fl to 
j;i.f»!2I>,0()0 in ir.IT, while the ivtnrns ruiijired from 0"> to i;34 per cent, 
during the early years, ns opposi'il Ui no dividend from (he joint 
stock of the Virojiuia Company throughout its caiven as far «s the 
re<-ords show. 

The hist(»ry of the East Indiii joint stfwk was just the iH*verse of 
thai of the Virginia Company. It conunenceil as a rejyjnhUed com- 
pany, trading hy separate imestnients Utv eacli voyap^; in iOlii it 
developer! into a series of joint s\<u-U invcshaeiits, and in lOtil it was 
organized on a modern basis. 

The shippinir of the Virginia tVinipany was by no njean^ small, 
agg^regatin^. I.»etween 1011* and ltli;3, something over 51 sljijis dis- 
pateJied to the plantation with over 2,700 i)eople, while in the East 
India Company tht* registers show hut *J'> ships for the yeurs If'Ol 
to 1*J12, and the ProvithMnv Island Company evidently was unable to 
send inoi-e than 600 or TOO people to its colony. 

Tlie mnrd»er of |)*H»ple interested in the ndvi^nfiHTs. the number of 
planters, tenants, and servants which emignUed to Virginia, aiul the 
number of individmils who were intei-ested in the lotteries, nuide the 
Virginia C<^)mpany among nil *ttliers a pofiuhir mf)\ement in its con- 
nei^tion witli trade as* well a,s in its developuient into a self-governing 
body politic. 

Such, then, is a meager outline of the evidence that the Virginia 
C<)nif)any was n(»t otdy a trading compiiny, but that it was a part, a 
vital part, in the movement for commen-e through trading associa- 
tions. Dvf-r llie table of its geiienil coint. anil throngli its communi- 
cations with council. King, iirul P:irliaincnt, were fought some of the 
battles whii'h helped I<» iletermiue whether the English [M)Iiey was 
to l»e one of regulated, of joint stock, or of individual trade; of 
monopoly or of freedom in the newly opened trade; of corporation, 
of individual, or of Crown control of the new settlements; of free 
trade for the advunoement of the colony, or of the regulation of trade 
for the good of the Crown. 
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Tlie Virginia corporation was organized and remained a joint- 
stock roinpany. In trade it soon adoptp<I the practice of licen.sin 
and then worked away from its original ]turpOM» of securing \var< 
from lite iialives, and came to depend iijjuu the development of the r 
sources of the country, making extensive grants of patents for private 
plantations and estftblishing free trade, Uut turning to monopolies oi 
stijjjle-. in the hiter years. 

The question of tJie control of colonies was not so easily worked 
out. In the disscdution of tlie company we see the genesis of the st*t- 
tle*! policy of Crown control: and apparently Crown favorites and 
fiivoritism simply postponed the day wlien trading companies 
individuals tliat had established large settlements should give way 
the [iriiiciph' of n>yal colonies. Regulation of the trade of the coh 
nies for the advantage of the State ami the enumeration of tobacco 
was forvsha<lowed when a committee of the privy council was appointei 
to investigate conditions of the company in 1<)'23. It was suggest! 
when the A'irginia Company was forced to bring all of its tobacco 
pjiiglimd and not to have a foreign house. It was finally declai 
wFtt'ii lh«' Crown attempted to serure large gains from the customs oi 
lobtH-eo and, as a result of the struggle, dissolved the corporatioi 
took tl)e colony unto itself, and concernt'd itself chiefly with iIm 
rt'vi'niic it should receive. 

Hilt whnt do tliL' records of the other companies, barring the East 
Iniliii Coiii]>any, show that tliose bodies cuntributed tit the definition 
ii( thcs4' priut'iples l^f trade 'f What nioru do tlie " Miruite Books of 
till' (icneral Court and of the Court of Assistants," the ''Warrant 
Hooks," 111*' '" Home Journnis/' the '' Ijetlei*s '" of tiie Royal A f ricaft^ 
Com[jany tell us of these battles than is given by Mr. W. U. Scotti^ 
Whnt ni'c ris " T'coi-eeilings and papers" notcil in (he report of the 
Royal Manuscripts Connuission; its pai>ers mentioned among thQ|^ 
ShMine iiKunisci'ipts? Must we depend on Stowe and Anderson foi^ 
our kiwnvledge of the Canary (^.lmpuny, when ealendai*s of State pa- 
pers and British Museum ciital4>gues show Mrgunients and docHunenl 
concerning that most piii/KJitig of incidents — the iwocntion of chi 
tei*s'^ Mu^t we lost* all detuil of (tie finuuces, tin* eJfort.'^, and there- 
fore the finictionsof (he Providence Island Company l):*cause its doc^_ 
nments and records, complete for ten years, are only briefly caleofl 
dared -? ^ 

.Vlthough the South Sea Company is a creature of tlie later century, 
may not its records, deposited in the British Museum after its expiru- 
tiuii in 1804 and covering a century and a half of activities, prove in- 
valuable in the pursuit of this subject!' Shall we permit the confu- 



nUiM 

lal^t| 



■ S«> "TUe ConBtltntioQ aod Kluaiicv of the Royal Afrlcaa Compaajr of KngUnd " 
The AniPrUiiti UlsturlcBl Kevlew, Vol. VIII. No. 1'. 

" Slh> Culeudtir of Htato Pa|M>rH. Colunlal, nnrl Hloane ManuBcrlpts, 678, and At 
tiuQui MaauKiTiptK, lUUlS, Id th« Brlttsti MuHum. 
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sion to contiinip Iwtween the settlement of Giiinnn niul Surinam when 
the Calendar <>f State Pajjei's, Colonial, sintw data with rejrard to the 
Ania/xju Company iu lOliO, 1G26, and l(»21l, wlnle the piiblieution of 
the company in 163i*" reveals the maturity of a well-formed scheme 
of the type of the Virginia corporation ? * May not the iwival of the 
Bnrbary as a Monx-co company' by charter in Ifti^O, and the attempt 
ill UW9 and a^in in IGtU be a bit of history worth considering? *' 

PZven tlie (dder companies and those Inciter nntlerstood thwart any 
ende^ivor to secure detailed knowledge of their important part in llie 
beginnings of trade movements. It is encouraging tliat Mr. Ko^edale 
announces tlie publication of fitrther material than that contained in 
his Queen Eli7,aV>eth and the levant Company, and we hope it may 
include the numerous charters, patents, lists of members and servants, 
standing ordinances, and letters calnlngued aiinHi'r the collections of 
England.* Similarly we hope that the excellent beginning made in 
the publication of the Easthnid and the Merclnitit Advenlnrers ivc- 
ords, with the hundreds of papers bearing on (Iicm* asstK'iations known 
to be located in the Public Record Oflice will be Ci^ntimu'd and will be 
extended to include the Muscovy Company, and also the less imp<ir- 
taiU, perhaps Ix^cause less known, groups of tlie Cfiimu (ireeidiind, 
Spanish, Ilandmrgh, and Royal Fisheries companies. 

If we may gain sf> nuich from the calendars and catahigues con- 
cerning these organizations, Avhat new chapters might not In* written 
after a thorough search of the lunnnscript collections thernselvei?? It 
would seem that the surface had hardly l>een siTatched and that we 
should not 1h» content with the study of the ecuiiomic hist<u'y of the 
seventeenth century until all of these corporations, including even 
the half dozen companies which Anderson and Macpherson merely 
uientiun, have been investigatetl. 

APPENDIX. 

A list of the trading companies chartered by the Crown in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, airanged chronologically ac- 
rordiiig to the date of the patent, is given l)eh)w. Wherever the 
grant is renewed the dates arc given under the tirst dale, but when 
the patentees formed a distinctly new group or new organi/atioiu the 
company is i-epeated under the new date and new name. The object 
of (he list is to bring together the names and a brief of the data 
already found, to give the authorities for the statements made in 

* Stfti A PubllcailoD of OuliiDa'n Plantntloa Newly undertakeo, by the Rlgbt HoDorable, 
the Haflv of BvrkKhlre iiud Cunipouy fur tbut MuMt Kainous Rlrer of the ArDSKouii. 1A.S2. 

*8fatt! I'apfi-K, Colonial. Cnleiidar. ITiT-l-Ktm). pp. L'4. 7n, Utl, nnd 'J7H. 

*8loaoe aod Uarletau MnnutHTlpIs, BrUlsh Museum, nud State Papers, DumMttc, for 
1639. 

' Sm SaUffbiii7 MaDuacrlpta and the Stowe, UarleloD. Pottonlan, nod .\ddltl(riint 
ManuiirrliftB ilMrO.'^l and 17480). The Calendar uf Stiite Papcra, DomeRtlc. from 1G81 
to ItUO, cuQluln rtrfereDces tu over lUO ducuinvutB of the cuupaay. 
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thi: foregoing iliHt'us.sion, ami ospwinlly to sorvo as n guitle for more 
exiendeJ study of the field. Slnee the list is bused <»n the printed 
c.atak>giies only of the depositories in Engluiid and on the Calendars 
of Stale Papers^ Domestic, to 1040, and Coloniid, to llJtiO, it ct»n by ^ 
no means be considered complete or final. Referencort to the reconlaB 
of the East India Company, tlie New Kngh»nd Council, the Mas- 
sachusetts, Virginia, and Somers Islands companies and tlu* Mer- 
chant Advenlnrers have l>een omitted altogether, l)eciinse printed 
bibliographies of the records of those bodies is accessible. 

THE TRADINf! COMPANIES. 



1. 1490. 



2, iriOr* or Mir- 

n»»r. 



3. IS.'Vl to 1741. 



4. iri60. 



5. 1504. 



Bnausu TaxaiNo to Pisa. Kegnlntcd. EiigUflh In PIsa. 
rlifbt to fiirai a ci»riH»rnti.' biKly. Tnuic principally lu wouL] 

MAiTHKIWON, AllHtlls, Viil. I. 7*^», 711 
UyiiiiT. Fmdrra, Vol. XM, 270. 
Mf.iuham- Ai>\T:NTi:BER.s. Sw Llngellmcli. The Mrrvhftnt AtU* 
rrnlurri'H nf Enohiml ; KxlrrtO(« fmiu lUKofils (»f tb<' .M<'r- 
cbniit Advwnlinvrs (>f NevvoaHtle-iiiMHj-Tyii**, In rtihliiutitmji 
of Hurtrcft Hocirty, Vol. I. ISikT; Vol. II, lS1*ft; etc. i 

Klvm-ovY OK Kl'bbian. irt.'U. Uegulated. KI04. .loliit .Stocfc.^ 

.MolKlpOl}*. 

N/u/r /'(ipcrs Dotuffitir. /.>.tT-/f».f.S. (Klxty-flve rnffifiui'tj 
c*i)m'«»rnliit; lr»<li'. rHatioiiH wltli lUMUUEii'k. iiiiihisUIoii toj 
fht? coinprtuy, Irinl** tii (tni'nliuid, fishery depnile.s, !r«il] 
with Hussln, oil aiitl iH'aver^trniU'.) 

K. .M. MSS.. i'ntlottittn, I, Nt-ro B. III. LT>.Sb. 2l>i ; Uldi-i 
tiomtl, 33sa7. f. 70; :^1>81»S, f. r^: lilUH. f. 440; 3r>!iOS. t] 
18: Stwinv, 3007, IT. 1. 2. (DtHHls, eoiiveotlous, ltttt< 
petition R.) 

Klevea rwiniphlets from KiTil to 1751, 

Roy. MSS. loin., fff/ffi.. MI. IV. V, XII, app. 0; XHI, 
iipp. 0. upp. 7: f'urtlnml U^tK. Vol. 2: SitJinhttru. pts. 5. U, 
10. I In all '2^ n»for<*iu-e8 to petUlotis, orders, letti^rn, ai 
counts of tnub'. rcslraUils.) 

AiKlerw>ii, Origin uf Commcrw. (Nuiuerous tlala, lliS^ 
1741.) 
Merchants of Exetbb to Fba:»cr. Kxfhwlve trade, oouhm 
to their own city by net of Parllnmenl. 

MacpbtTson, II, ISTi, 

SW. rap. />o»f.. l.%ris-l*wn, V). (lUscuHHbin of praiit.) 
HAiinuBon." 

Maopberwm. II, 140. 

Roy. MSS. *"om.. Uvprnia, V. 21«: VIII, pt. 1. 147li. Xlllg 
app. 1 : Portlninl MSS.. .%24. 

fit. Pap. Oom.. jcsr, taSft. 
Hollnud. arts of Sralf. ilobls. 



(MiTcIinnt Advent iinrs In 
i>tc. ) 



* Tiiat tilt" Ilauburffli Comi»uii,v, hu cnllml. won u more Ind'-p*'"')*'") *'rtnij>aii.v tban lh«i 
feltowshtpH tu uthvr mart towns seems probabli?. See {.iDgelbach, Merchaut Adveuturcrs, 
of BuglaDd. 
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1574 Spanish. RcRuIated. Exclusive trade. Revoked by Crown 
»7Tto with tbniikH of Cmumons. 
l«Oy. St, /*«;>. Dom., t5^T-tH/0. (TUlrty refi'reores, rouwrn- 

ing trade, and arpuiuentH for aud aji^lnxt luouoiioly of 
trade, rimiuiIsKinii for exninliitntJ: rharter {VH>rt), charier of 
imK,.) ltUft-t6tH, sa. ISTi, -173; ltUU-!tU^, 247. !!»>:.: /«A?- 
W^'f. lar,. 1.7.). nCp; Itidl-WSH, 103. (After 1010 tlipse and 
offiiT imiierH record i'omiilairit$( iMM-nuw* Ihert- is uit com- 
pany, and reasony aj^tilnst and petition for a i*ouipany.) 

h. M. MSS. Vntfoniau .\fSK., I, VeBpaKlan. VII. 4.S. 
Stflteinoiits of fact and ctinrter. 

Hoy. MSS. Com., Hvport, 11, app. 3, 130. (Charter de- 
slrtHl. IfilT.) 

Macpherson, II, 241, 
I. 1571»-1G80. I'UsTi.ANn Mkrchantk. Ro^dnteil. To Christian region. 162!), 
new charter — uiono|Mily for Hfty ye«rs. 

JK/. l*op. iinm., I"t47-ld40. (Seventy-six references on \^{\- 

tlons to StJife, jirlvlleKCH. rondUlntis of trade In potashoK, gnn- 
pi^wder, cloths*, j*oap; relatione with I'olaud, Denmark, Hanso 
towna, etc.) 

R. M. MSS. t^iunnc, 25; AdditionnU 2S150. f. IfKi. 
Boy. MSS. (^m.. Reports, I, III-VI, IX, XII, Portland, 
(Twenty-two d'M'urnents; liooka. itctUlons. letterK.) 
Puvtlria, vin. ft. in, p. 80. 

See S*fU(M-. Mand. York EHsiJntul MrrvhantH Hftonl flook 
In rublleatlous of Royal Historical Sixlety. Camden Series, 
3rd Her., Vol. XI. 
1570. MtJiE Advkntuukus to KRANt.i:„ retltlou for iiicnriHtnUhHi he- 

irause of abuses and consideration s of advisability of exclusive 
trade. 
f<t. Pap. Dom,t 1&17-15W, »Ul». «20. 
15OT. Vknetiax. 

>//. Pnp. Dom„ 1547-1590* (Thirteen papers on EmpoatH and 

)K.'tItlonH.) 

15S1. TuBKKY." For seven years. Revocable on one year's notice, 

Re^rulnted. 

ttf. Pap, Dam., lUSI-Jo'JO. (Five jMipera ou the coudltloua 
of trade.) 

B. M. MSS. Cntfnulan, I. Nero. B. XI, 321. (lustructlons 
of Kovernor to ajtcnts.) 

SIucplierKon, Vol. II. IfW. 
I}. 1583. North Wkht I'akhx.k. Patent for Ave yenrs for diflcovery of 

Nortl» West pitKHai^e. Scheme failed. 

MacplnTson, Vol. II. 174. 
15S6. MoHoci-o. (See Barhary, l«lJis and Utijl.) Kxclnsive trade for 

twelve yearH. To Warwick, I^lcester, and 40 others. 

St, Pap, Pom., trtSl-h'iOOf 88. (Ueasons for and ugalnst In- 
coritoratlon. 1582.) 

B. .M. 4MSS. Coitonian, I, Nero B» VIII, 00, 01. («b. 64b. 
(CorreHpondence between Queen KIlKubetb and Ktni; of Mo- 
rwvt). ) 

Anderwin. Vol. II, 215. 



' Sc« also Levant Compsnj, 1&92, 
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13. 1588. * Gdinea. (See Royal Afrlcnn, 1662.) (1) 1088 cliarter. Exclu-' 

Hive trade for ton ycarH. Ut'V<Hiihl« nfi nix uionlhs' notice* 
(2) IC^il. New -iVXrIoun joint Btock. Exrltislvc fnule for 
tiiirty-ouc ycurs to Gulueu and Benin. Monopoly of liuiiorta 
llou of red-wood, skluH, win. giini, dyes, sraln. 

Si, Pap, Donu, lfili>-l«3S; Ht, Pap. Col, J57Ji-J6S0. (T 
|mrH*rs on noncondnot of tradp, shipR. creditors, (letltlon 
liiJiKirtnllon of pild.) 

Roy. .MSS. C»»ni.. Rrftotta, III-V; XIII, Ai»p. 2; Portland 
MSti., 21V-;il. (Four piiiicrs, Inclndlng letterK.) 

Matphorsnu. Vol. II. 1«>. 2J»2, 300. 

/'ocdrrtf, 3032 (Charter). 

Femir Pftpcrs^ Magdalene College. (Draft of charter b, 
Nii'holaH I'Vrrar.) 

14. irifUl. MoRKA. .loliil-sTofk hmnoli of Turkey Comitany. 

MarplitTs-ai. Vol. II. 202. 
15.15S>2tol82S. I.KVAKT, < liK<inH>rH(ioti of Venetian and Turkey onniitfinles.) 
1503. For twelve ymrw. Uegulated. lliOT*. IVrpetnal. Ex- 
elualve. ItMH. New dmrti'r. IS^T*. Surrendered charter. 

St. Pdft, Dnm., JfiHI-Jft-^U. One hundred and twelve iHiijera: 
DlwuKslomi and t»etitionH for and uKiiini<t the union of tbtt 
Venetian and Turkey ctmiimnleR, nbatraets of patents, repo 
of Hhiiipinu and traih". iK^tltlons, letters, ooutestn, ete. ) 

H. >I. MSS.. Ilathinn, WHi. 11 (t'liHrter. H;i*2). 12 (Standln 
onlinancet*). i:i U'alent. ItMKi) ; CnttunUtn, I, Nero. H, XI, J2«V 
321 ( Instrnt-tions, Ifji;!), 'M)Ah\ VesfMiHlau, F, IX. 240; titoice, 
•2V.\ 22<» (Li'tliT books K^Sl -lOW) ; Slonnv, -1011, f. 42. 2IM»2, 
f. 272 {Amount of clolh exiwrtetl) ; AM\i\nnal, 20aHl (Char- 
ter, ItJtUi). 2:t7M». f. .-522: 23790. f. 32 and 2381S, f. fl (Letters, 
1744): 174NO (Plan* "f trli>. ir>OS~l««>0» : 33052, f. ISI, and 
327S»2, f. 322 (nieinorinl, J73tJ, 17:10) ; 351XW, f. ie», and 341)08, 
f. KNl (17.ni and ITTis). 

PninphletH, 17 of late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen* 
lurics atid 2 of t\'irly nlnt'teenih rontury. 

iCiiy. MSS. Corn.. l{i\torts, HI. IV. V, VH. X, App. 4, XIU, 
Apr>. Vi. Xn. App. J): Purthimi, Vol. I; SaUfthuiy, pts. 2, .""i. tl, 
10 (Xanit^s of uienibem and wrvants, imw). Royal MSS., lU. 
(Kinbracln^ tettera. accounts, eomiilalnts. catalogue of petl* 
11i>n9. petltlouH.) 

16. ICOO. East India. Se«» especially: Stevens, H„ Dawn of British 

Trade; Bruce, .Tohn, Knnt India Cnntpanu: Hunter, Wllllftni, A 
Hitiltiru of Uritlsh IndUi; Hirdwood. First Letter Hook of East 
India Conipunp; Sbiiw. John, Chartcnt relating to Eant lihdiA 
Vtunpanii; etc, 

17. M'M\. (TuiNA. For trade and discovery. 

Fordrra, XVT, 582. 
is. liWKi. VimiiNiA. l(yx;. HMHt. 1012. Sec Records of Virginia Company. 

Introduction, by the writer. 
1S>. 1007. NoRTKKRN I'A8.SAt{K FELi^wsHir. For sevcn years for discovery 

<»f North, Northf'nHl, or Northwest passage. Result unknown. 
Mnrphep»>n. Vol. IT. 24S. 
20. 100». OriANA. (Se.» AniMzon. l(i:!2.) (1) 1009. Tetters Patent to Mr. 

Harcourt and (H) olhers. (2) IGlli. Letters Patent to Sir 

WnlttT Ualcl}:h. (3j 1020, Coloulzlug and trade In Amaxons, 

(4 J I02y, Now charter. 
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8t. Pap. Cof„ I.'i7^~liitif), 2-1 ) Rwljcnatlon of (/itniimiiy. 
1«2<>) ; 7J» (I'lHU for fonniitloii of ooiutniuy. I(i2«.l) : 101 (Tlau 
to jwt aid frf.ni Kiiijr, ItfJI)). 

R. M. iMSS.. Additional, L'^TiST, fT. 8-10; 20508, f. 2; S/oowe, 
3272: 7W (I'upors uu Sir Walter Itnleit'b's \oyupt*s). Sliutnc, 
3Wi2. ff. 371>-I'J (UlBtorj' of Oulmm, 153<)-imi-K;) li;^a 
(Voyages), 
•Jl. IGIO. NKWPoiiNM.ANn. t*4»nipflny of iidvHitiirora «ml plHiitt^rB of 

LoDdoti Rud RriHtnl for plHiitulion to sec'Ui*(* the trade of 
flshliiK for our subjects. 
Mucidierson. Vol. II. 2<iO. 300. 

22. 1612. SoMUta Islands. Stv U;froy. J. H.. Mrmorinls of the Hrr- 

mutlan. and tlip Virginia Company, l«i<10. 

23. 1020. Nkw Knoi.and CoiiNtlu Sco Oi<kimmI» Thr Amvriran CoOmira 

tn the t^vrcnticnth Cftittity, Vol. 1, for n^ftTtmceH to Ibe 
Rwords. 

24. 1(528. Gbeemano, (See also, IHVKI.) King and (•oiu|>jiiiy. ^[ollOIV 

oly of tnii>ortutlon of wlmlelHme." 
St. I'fip, Uom., liiit-ttm). ('ITiIrly-twn pn|tors nn the 
formiitioii of a wbali^rtshiiiK rouipauy. and nuitllcls with 
Dutch trade.) 

Andei-Kon. Vol. HI. 12S. 
MAssAcurstiTs Bay. See Osgood, The Ainrricnn Cnlotti*^^ in 
thv tscrrntt'rnth C*ntitrii, Vol I. for n^feivucfs to r*«<H>rdK. 
RoTAL FiRHEKV. ('barters (n Ht.'l.'t. Hiill. UV.t'A. 

tit. i'niK Itom., tHiO'HtSt. (I'luii for eoiujiuiiy, with a 
Btixk of fll.iNJO or il2,(KI0.> 

Roy. MSS. Com.. Rrpurt, IS, Apii, tJ. (I-elters and |WiH?rH 
relathiji to the charter. 17]!>). 

^facplierHon, Vol. II, .Htio. .T(i7. .5(1.^. 5S1. 
Guiana ok Amazon, Joint Hloek. 
K/. Pop. Cof.. t.i7^-/66f), 271). 
Hge HdveutnrtTH, KKiS). 

B. .M. AISK.. Sloutu . l.'il). f. 20. 
by Lord WUIougbby of Tarlmm.) 
IMmpblet. ir»:j2. 

Roy MSB. Com.. Uvport, XII, App. 2, 21. (Return of 
Bbips. Km). 
lH35to1640. Ciii.NA (a revival, see 10nr»). For five yenrs, ni»t Uy interfere 
with Ontub. 1.0SH, KMO, £r>l.«n2. One-half of land dis- 
colored, to Klnj:. IjiDd and pljintatUms t"» beirs and its- 
signH. Kx|K)rt, £11,000 tjold. Pay duties. To ditMxiver 
North we8t i»a»«ij;o. 
Fwdini, IX. m-VH. 
21*. ltl35toltMl. I*Rovii>KNcii: Island. Joint stoclt. Exclusive Irad*'. 

St, Pap. CoUy 1575- 1 6S0. (NunierouH n»ferenet's, em- 
brucing charter, letters, reiJorts, aecouuts, niluutes of uieyt- 
lng«.) 

B. M. MSS., Sloane, 793, eonfiniintlon of letters imtent. 
laSl. Additional lOrnn. letters to goveniors. l(J3r>-l041. 
Roy. MSS. Com., Uvpuri, V. IS. (Petition.) 



(I'rglug action to encour- 
(Overtures to colonizers 



• Thin may bare be4*o a rrant nf new prlvlleRen to the Muacory Company ur tlic refer- 
icea may haw l^ecn to the Ruyul Flsbery. 8ei> i;reeHlaDd Company, 1003. 
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ao. lt»8. 



m. 1661. 



32. 1IMJ2. 

Xl. l(HI2tol752. 



»4. ICBT. tu IHOT. 



35. 1670 to 1768. 
m. 16l>3. 



37. 1605. 



HK 1711 tois&a. 



272-1, ff. 1. K-llb; 'SKrZ, IfJ 
(CbartiT a till oilier iianei 



H&RBARY (a revival of lUi* Moiocl-o. 1585.) 

Sf. /*«;». fhwi., iU^SH tli,VK (Ordors for nhnrtpr, for poi 
ferencw* bfl\v*»t^n oM and new cmiuwiiieKt itlan**. etcl 
Barrary. Kn(l»»nvor to r«>ereft a r(nu|Hii»y. 

B. M. MSS., Unricioti, 151>r», tt-10; N/»mHr, U>5«. ff. 4.\ 4<V 
r^Hi. (Jlb; :iri4_H», nr. 4-yb. (Arguaienis for ami aguiUBt 
Ci>n>piiny.) 
Four new ronipanlcs i)etlllon Parliament. 

Andernnn, Vol, 11. (ili-l. 
RoYAl. ArRiCAN. ltMi2, innv exclusive; 1073, new exclusive;! 
16SS, <*liarter nuieiulefl: 17?i*). new reKUlfi(«I <'nni|uiiiy 
1752, old iNiiui»any dissolveil. 

B. M. MSH,. Sloinir, 2(>r>: tlSl2 
SH 05; 2IMKi. f. :«2; 22S1, t lb. 
after 1<J*B.) 

TrenHury I*ai>crs. 

See Scutt, W. H.. Constitution and Finance of llie Hoyi 
Africjiii Couipimy of Knylnnd from 1!h fonndalion ill! I72t>;j 
in Aunrir'in JiiMtoruyil Uvvit'ic^ January, I'.Mjy; and Culllui 
I'il. r».. SUidiPH In the Colr.ninI P«Hcy of Kn^Iand, 167: 
Xi)SO; ill Amrrk^an llinttukut Rrjtort. 1{NK>. Vol. |. 

Mac|»tier»tn. Vol. 11, 508, 668, 5(H>: Vol. III. 28*). 2SSi. 
(■AKAUV. Joint .stm;k. ICxduHlve trade. .Monthly and w(H-*kl] 
courts. 

HL I'tiiK Innn,. /6ti.i~l66>'i ; charter, dlsousslona. und itcll 
tlons runrfriiiiiK dutrter. 

B. M. MSS.. Stnirr, :HK\. f. KKC Afhfilion'it. ^4iX^4. ( Pit- 
lK?rH of Bntinl of Tradi^ relating to. HttH>-17Ml»; a2<)l«. U 
ati7. (HiMuitiiHtrance of Ixjadou uierchants. ltt.'>4-ltt5S.) 

H'/ttnf I'rftrtamtition, UHIS. 

Hoy. MSS. <\mi., Hcitoti, IV. 2:^7; VIII, 102. (P«l< 
diflansl illepil hy Coninious (lIMMl) ; XV. App. 4, KO. 

Miicpherw>n, \'oI. II, r>21. 
HvnHON Bay. Joint stocU. IVriietnnl. KxcUisive trade. 

Macpherwin. Vol. 11. i"5"i, IT. 
(iRCKNi.ANn. JrhinI HtiMk. fourtt'cn years, £^<MMK» snltM-rllK*)!. 
MaHtcr and o1Il^tl]lrd niarluerH to he Kugllsh und ship 
KnKlliah-bnllt. 

Aft 'if i'nrliamcut. Ui'Xi, 4'h. XVII. 

Aiider«()U, Vol. Ill, KW. 

Two Pamphlets, ITJO?. 
China an» Japan, (Se^.' 1(KK> and 1H35.) 
establish a coiupany. 

B. M. MHS.. Atlditional, 2S.940. f. 2-44. 
Soirni Ska. .foint st»Kk. l-'xcliisivf trnde. 

B. M. MSS. { lnnnnicral)le referenci'S in .s/ofnir, liaf 
Uitin, iithicv, iind A*l'lilioHtU. ItirUidbitf charter. i«»i>en^; 
nilnnttrp. and corres] ton deuce 1711-1850 presented by Trui 
tees in 18<M,) 

Roy. MSS. Com.. Ucjiori, V, XIIT, App. 0: XIV. App. U;\ 
XV. App. 0; Hiiyal .\ti^S., Keiwrt 7; Duke of roriland. Vol.] 
Ill, 7. 
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THE COLONIAL POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 1760-1765. 



By OKomiE horis Hekk, 



Tlie fronoral formula which in tiie eighteenth (^entiiry suniniod up 
the rwipr<K*aI (hitics of mother country and colony was that the 
former owed protection, the hitter olwdience. Neither protection nor 
obedience was a strictly defined term, yet theoiy and custom had 
bestowed tipon each a fairly (listin<"t meaning, ^liere had ileveIope<l 
a definite plan of imi>erial defense, and with it also a general agree- 
nw'nl as Ut the eipiitahle ap]>ortionment of the burden Ihori-df among 
the component parts of the Empire. English statesmen fully under- 
storti the doctrine of "sea power," and i-ecognized that the safety of 
thu Empire depended primarily upon British naval strength. The en- 
tii'f cost of naval defense fell on the British ta.xpayer. jim] by protec- 
tion, Hs used ill the general formula quoted above, was meant, in the 
Diaiii. naval defense. 

TIu"i-e was, however, also a military side to the scheme of imperial 
defense, and in this the apportionment of the respective shares of the 
burden to l»e borne by mother country utid colony was not so simple 
a matter. In lime of war between Oreat Britain and a Euro[>ean 
power, each colony was exi>eeted to do its utmost in resisting attacks 
made upon it. and the cobmies were also instructed to assist one 
siiother for this purpose?. They were likewise e.xpected to cooperate 
''ilh the British forces in America during such a war, but the extent 
of this cooperation depended entirely upon the colonies, for it was 
f^'ogiiized that the Crown had no right to commaiul the iiduibitants 
the British colonies to march or sail on any expedition bej'ond 
eirown limits. Thus there was no distinct theory or practice as to 
thp extent of ooloninl cooperation during a w^ar. On the other hand, 
^he military duties of the colony in times of peace were more clearly 
•l«^fined. 

It was a fundamental principle of English colonial udmlnistra- 
*»on that in times (»f peace in Europe the defense of the colony 
•gainst any local enemy should devolve primarily on the colony 
itsielf. This principle had been departed from in a number of 
^fistiiDces, not, however, without British prote^fts. Gamsons were 
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sup|>orted in the most exposed colonies, sucli ns Now York* 
(^aroliiuu iiiwl (Jeorgiji. Tlie cost of tliesw pprniaiienl pimstms in 
the conlineutal colonies, thiit ultiniutely formed the United Stiites, 
was, however, not very lar^% approximately £iir>,(K)0 yearly in th^^ 
fifth deeade of the rentiirv. ^M 

hy obedience, «s used in ti»e f<>nmda ^lefinin;; the respective 
duties of mother country and colony, was meant in irenenil con- 
f(»rmity with those laws passed by Parliament in the interest of the 
Kmpire as a whole. As Britisli p<»licy ha<l Ikh'ii rliietly dirwted 
toward creulin^"" a conmiercial empire, rather thaii a closely weldei^^ 
political structure, these biws were in the main those regulating tnul^H 
wFthin the Empire. Obedience implied submission by the colonics* 
to that I'omplex system of trade re*»;ulation known as the colonial^ 
system. This system was based on the idea of reciprocity; its iui^| 
was tt) create a si'lf-siiflii-inir conmierci:il empire, whose various ele- 
ments sht>uld l»e mutually complfuientary. The colonies were io^ 
provide the mother country with tropical pix>ducts and with rai^| 
materials not [iroduced in (Jivat Hritain, and with this object in 
view such i"i>h>tiiiil products coidd be shipped oidy t4» tireal Rritaiii 
or to sonae other British colony. In the British market they wei 
in turn, ijiven preferential treatment by means of direct lM)unti( 
ilillVrential duties, or by a combination of both, sxt that in a numb 
i»f instances they acquired a virtual mouoijoly. On the other haui!., 
with sr>me important exceptions, European froods could be imported 
into tlie culonies from Great Britain alone. This, however* did n(»t 
give British manufacturers a monopoly of the colonial markets, as the 
fiscal system was so arranged that foroijrn Euro]H'iin «.'oods could be, 
and in fact were, shippeil in laiirn (|U}intitieH from (treat Britain t-o 
the colonies on the paymeut of sli^lit duties. In order to develo|H 
naval strenjrth, all tnide within the Empire had t(» Im» carried on ii^* 
British or coloui:il sinps. In the eijrhteenth centuiy, prior to 1T<'^>, 
the general attitmle t»f the colonies to this system was one of acqiii 
cence. The ri^iht of the mother ccumlry to rc^^adnte timde was u 
questioned, but was looked upon as an equllnlile corollai^* to t 
protecti<»n whicli she afforded. 

Both prt>tectii)n itnd *il>edience were cailctl prominently to t 
attention of the British Government in the course of the stru 
with France. 

Tlie En^flish colonies were vastly superior in numliers to thi 
P'rench, but as Governor Glen, of South Carolina, said, they were but 
"a n)pe of sand^oosi* and incouriccted."^ France was encouraged 
in her agjrressions by this lack of union, and. In addition, (he India 
were alienated fi-om the English by the diverging and often cont 
dictory p<dicies adopted by the sepai*ale colouies. The problem 
to conciliate the Indians, and to make effective the ioherexit stivng 
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of the English.^ Tiiis amUi be done only by a union of the colonies. 
Accordingly, the colonial commissioners, who in the summer of 17r»4 
met nt Albnny, iinaniiuoiisly rcsolAwl tluit u union of nil the colonies 
was abs*)lutely nccessiiry for their .security, nnd a comprehensive plan 
for such a function was drawn up and adopted. The Albany plan 
had, however, to K* submitteil to the various colonial assemblies, who, 
in turn, all rejected it a\ ith the same unanimity with which it had Ix^en 
adopted by their repreaentatives. This action of the colonists was 
decisive, for it was tlie understanding of tlie British Government 
that oidy after the adoption of this plan by the trolonies themselves 
filiould it be submitted to the c^)nsideration of Parliament^ The plan 
elaborated at Albany(was in treneral conformity with the principle 
thai liie colonies should preside the funds for iheir own ivjofular 
military establishment .land in this feature the Albany congress was 
in full ajcrreement wifli the British Govermnent, whose objer't in 
fiirtherinj^rT^ union of the wdonies at tliis time was to provide an 
ade^iuute system of defense and to prevent any inci-ense in the cost 
fhere*)f from beinjr shifteil to the British exclieqnerj 

The unanimity of the colonies in rejecting the Albany plan made it 
apparent that no uuion could Im carried into effect by their action. 
At the same time, the inadequate support which some of the colonies 
alforded to the British forces in ll't't emphasised the necessity of 
such a union, unless the mother country were willing to assume a dis- 
pniportionate share of the cost of imperial ilefense. Hem-e, inevi- 
tably, it was suggested that I'ai'liauuMit <'n'ate such a union. Shirley 
and Franklin were strongly in favor of this jwlicy, "Till it is done," 
the latter wrote, '* never expect to sim* an American war carried on as 
it ouglii to l>e, nor Indian atl'airs properly managed." The imposi- 
tion of such n union by n<'t of Parliament, as it was in diivct opjwsi- 
tion to the expressed wish of all the colonies, would have defeated Ita 
(ultimate purpose, whiih was to st^cure the hearty coopenitioii of the 
w>Ionies in the imi)ending conflict with France. jfThis stiggestion of 
a Parlianjentary union of the colonies, however, contained within it 
(he idea of Parlinuu'utary taxation. I'o uumy, in I7.""il and lT.')'i, this 
seemed the easiest, quickest, and c<mse(piently the most eifective way 
lo fon^e tla' colonics to assist f>ne another, aiul to make them assume 
their proix>rtionate share of the cost of the necess;ny military estab- 
lishment.) Thus, at the very time that the coh»nial conunissioners 
were sitting at Albany, the able lieutemint-governor of Virginia, 
I)inwiddie, in a forcible dispatih to the Se<'retary of State, com- 
mented bitterly on the provim-ial spirit of the i-olonit^ ils shown in 
their " deslniclive denials of assistance " lo Virginia, and suggested, 
as a renicily, Parliamentary taxation of the colonies for their rommon 
defense. Later iii the same year, when Washington was on the fron- 
tier and the Virginia legislature was refusing to grant the needed 
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supplies, Dinwiddle urged the stinie expodienl " to awaken them fro 
their indolence to take care of tlieir lives and fortnnes.'' The faihi 
of soijic of the colonies to assist the Britisli forces which had been 
sent to their assistance convinced others as well as Dinwiddle that 
Parliamentary taxation afforded the only available solution of the 
diffiruhy. Sliirley, the pjvernor of Massachusetts, and Bra(hh)ck, 
the commander-in-chief, both advised the home anthorltie-; to ihL 
effect. 

/The British Government did not adopt these suggestions, nnt 
thus, in 17r)0, at the outbreak of formal war with France, nothing 
Itad been accomplished toward creating a re^dar military establish- 
ment in the colonies, which in time of pea<*e would l>e adequate 
protect them against the Indians and to pi-event the apgi-ession 

V either the French or the Spanii^h; and which in time of war won 
f>erve ns a basis for effective c(M)pcniii()n with the British fon-es. 
The liome government was thus nunpelled to rely on the old " re<|u 
sition '' system, though it had never w(trked satisfactorily- Ea 
cnhtny was urged to furnish ns many men ns possible for cooi>erati 
willi the regular troops. V -VH that the colonies were asked to do w 
to le^'y, clothe, and pay tne provincial soldiers, the mother comitry 
furnishing the arms, lunnumidon, and provisions. Tn order to en- 
ctmrage the ciilonies to ])nKH'ed energetically in this work, an accotmt 
of their military expenses was forwarded each year to Great Rritailfl 
where Parliament yearly voted large grants as com^x-nsation to 
then». Tiiese grants were divided amung tfie colonics in pnjportitin 
to the activity each had displayed* and amounted to alxnit 40 peflfl 
cent of their total outlay. V^-^*^'^!'^^** ^^^^ advantageous terms npoi^ 
which coloninl c<joperation was sought, despite the fact that the 
struggle concerned their very existence as self-governing commui 
ties, the rospt)nsc was in many instances dishearleningTS In t 
midst of their peril the cohmies kept u[> their re<^iprocnl fealousi 
and (piarrels. The most zealous and putilic-spirited colonies wei 
Massnchust^tts, Connei'ticut, and New York; the most backward we; 
Peinisylvanin. Maryhmd, and Xorth Carolina. The successive eom- 
nnindcrs-iii-chief were kept l)usy persuading the colonies to grant 
the ne<'essary troops. Innumerable difficulties as to lime, ctjn 
dition* and duration of service had to be smoothed over, all wasti 
time and hampering military operations. Thus, though a Inf 
force was raisetl in the colonies, especially for tlie yeai*s 1758 to 17 
the requisition system had again been found wanting. In additi 
to its inefficiency from a military standpoint, the system was un- 
just. It forced an unduly Ifirge shai-e of the burden on public- 
spirited colonies, like Massachusetts, whose zeal was in cons(»(pience 
pennlizcd. At the same tinie it placed a premium on the backward- 
ness of colonies like Marvlanil. It tended to make the action of I 
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IcAst zealous colony ft standard by which other colonies should regu- 
late themselves, thus diminishing the potential military strength of 
till* colonies and forcing (Jrent Britain in Hii|)|>ly the deficiency. 
Thus the course of events diirini; tlie war confirmed the conclujsion) 
reached alivady Lii 17«>4 that a more equitable and elticieut system of 
efense hnd to he establislied in thi* colonies, and rts they sho\ve<l 
absolutely no inclination to unite for tliis purpose, it was apparent 
ih:ii nothing would be done unless Great liritain undertook the task. 

While the course of events prior to and during the war had shown 
ill a conspicuous manner the necessity of a reform in the colonial 
system of defen.se, the trade <if the colonies with the enemy had, 
at the same time, drawn attention to the laws of trade and naviga- 
tion, and csix'ciiilly to certain patent defects in theii- administration. 

The English law us to trade with the enemy during war was a very 
clearly defined one; all commercial relations were absolutely pro- 
hibited. As the French colonic-^ in the West Indies were to a great 
extent dependent for their footlstulfs on tlie British continental colo- 
nies, it was obvious that in case of war France would be at a great 
disadvantage, this .source of supply being then no longer available. 
The British Government fully understood the situation, and in 1756, 
(ui the outbreak of the war, Henry Fox, then secretary of state, de- 
clared that tlie ijitention was to distress "^ the French, particularly in 
North jVinerica. by want of provisions.'' The mere prohibition of 
all intercourse Itetween French and English was not sufficient for this 
pnrpttse, as provisions could still be shipped from the British colonies 
to ihe West Indian possessions of the neutral powers, whcuce, though 
liable to seizure according to the English law of contraband, they 
might still reaoh the enemy. Accordingly, in IT^fi, the Board of 
Trade instructed the colonial governors to prohibit tlie exportation of 
pro\ision.s to all foreign ports. As these orders were not ellective, 
l*arliament in 1757 passed an act prohibiting tlie exportation of 
grain and other provisions, with some important exceptions, from 
the British colonies to any place outsiile the Empire. Despite this 
specific law and the general prohibition of all trade with the enemy, 
iliei'e was during the entire war considerable direct and indirect 
trade witli the French, carried on chiefly by the continental colonies. 
Colonial vessels went either direct to the French West Inr]it>s, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of effecting an exchange of prisoners, or, in 
direct violation of the law of little carried j)rovisions destined for 
the French to the Dutch West Indies. These two branches of the 
trade were to a great extent broken up by the activity of the ships of 
the royal na\*y in seizing vessels engaged thei*ein. The trade was 
then transferred to IVfonte Cristi, a port in t]\e Spanish half of Santo 
Doniingo contiguous to the French colony. Prior to the war this 
place had no trade and few inhabitants; after the oi)ening of the 
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war it had boon made a freo port, purely for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the trade U>tween the P'renoh and the English colonies. The 
trade as rarried on hero ^Yas in its essence a trade with the French, 
not with the Spanish. It reached its lieight in 1T."J9 and in 1700, 
when as many as n hundred or even n hundred and fifty English 
vessels were said to liave l»cen at this port at one time. It was esti- 
mated that four to five hundred such vessels traded there in a single 
year. A large proportion of these vessels belonged to the North. fl 
American colonies. The British navy also broke up this trade, seizing 
Vessels lM)nnd for Monte Cristi with provisions, as vioh'ting the act of 
1767, and likewise seizing vessels departing thence with French pro- 
duo<% as violating the '' Rule of 175(1/' 

Detailed aeooiiiUs of this trade were forwarded to Great Britain 
and aroused tho intense indignation of Pitt. On August 23, 1760,.| 
he addn'ssed a most vigorous dispatch to the cohmial governors, 
ordering them to put a slop t<» a trade by which the French are 
'^principally, if not alone, enabled to sustain and protract this long 
and expensive war/* and to bring ''all such heinous offenders to tins 
most exem[>Iary and condign punishment/" Despite these instruc- 
tions and the frequent seizures by the rf)yal navy, this illegal trade 
continued throughout the entire wan though in varying degrees and 
on a ;;reatlv ilinuuishinff scale after 1700. Toward the end of the 
war, after Spain had joined forces with France, this trade was maiidy 
carried on dii^ectly witii the French, the Knglish colonial vessels 
being protected from llie enemy's ships by Fivnch passes. 

This trade tended to neutralize liritish supremacy at sea and to 
pr<»long French it'sistance. Thus it was said by tlie Britisli governor 
of (iuadeloupt^ tliat in the last eight months of 1759 not a single 
vessel had arrived from Euro|>e with provisions for the French West^B 
Indies ami that tliey were entirely supported by this trade from^^ 
the continental rolonit^ and by the prizes which they took. In ad- 
dition, this trade enabled the French to fit out privateers and to 
annoy British and colonial commerce in the Caribbean Sea.^ 
FurlbermoiT, it furnished an otherwise unobtainable market f"r^| 
Freiu'h ('(jlrmial products. Finally it interft'n»d with British mili- 
tary operations on the Continent, enhancing the price i»f provisions^ 
for the army and even creating a scarcity at times, ^M 

As already jMiinted out, tlir navy ha<l ln-tMi found fairly effective in 
checking this trade. -Vnother expedient which naturally suggeMed J 
itself for the same purpose was the enforctunent of the molasses art^f 
of 17;W, which had imp<^sed very high duties mi foivign rum, sxigar. ~ 
and molasses imjKU'ted into the British colonies. Hithe2*to this act 
had been to a great extent ignored, but as sugar and molasses we 
^irttiall}' the oidy products obtaiiu'd from the French, it was obvioii 
that an enforcement of the law would be a considerable liindrauce to: 
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this traiJi*. Corise<iueiitIy diiriiif^ (lu* course of the war Ihis law was 
enforced as it had nevor bt>en hitherto, especially in Mnssaehnsetts 
imd ill New Yoi'k. From this periinl dates ilu* strieter enforronieiit 
of the acts of trade. The trade witli the enemy directed attention to 
illegal trade in general and su*f«^estiHl the nso of tho same ex[x»dient8 
in htx'akinjj np one as well as the othtT. In addition, tlie experience 
jjained in trying to stop all intercourse with the enen»y showed a 
necessity for reform in the administration of the laws of trade. In 
part this trade hnd l>een carried on with the connivanc^e of the cus- 
toms ofllcials, wliilc, on the otlier hand, these officials had at times 
been deterred in the execution of their duties by damage suits in 
■which the juries were ]>r(me to decide against them. Hence it was 
decided that the British customs service in the colonies must Iw 
I'eformed and also that at the same time these ofBcials must be given 
greater security against interference with their work. Then, as 
s«)me of the vice-admiralty courts, influenced by local opinion, had 
refused to condemn vessels engaged in this trade, it was decided to 
refonn these courts, with a view to obviating such difficulties in the 
futuiv. 

The conclusion of j)eace with France would not of itself have 
allowed the British riovermnent to willidraw its forces front Amer- 
ica, as very sJiortly tliercafter an Indian war of unpuralleUn] itui^iii- 
tude necessitated the use of considerable niilitaiy strength. In order 
to bring this war (o a successful conclusi*>n, the connuander-in-chief 
was anthori/e<l to call upon the colonies for assistance, but as this was 
prinmrily a colonial war, he was distinctly instructed that no com- 
peusjition for tliese services would Ix* granted to the colonie-s by Par- 
liament. Ti»e response of the colonies to the requisitions was ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory, and the system was again found wanting. 
Its woiking at this time is best described by the governor of New 
Jersey, William Franklin: *' The want uf union among the colonies," 
he wrote to the Board of Trade, '* must ever occitsion delay in their 
military operations. The first that haf>pen to be called upon post- 
ptine romin;.' to an}' determination till 'tis known what the other 
colonies will do; and each of these othei's think they have an equal 
right to act in the same manner. Tliis procrastinating c(mdncl, 
owing to (he jealousies and apprehensions each cttlotiy has lest it 
shouhl happen to contribute somewhat more than its share, is the 
rea.sort why the American levies are sometimes delayed till the season 
for action is nearly c!ai>sed." This altitude of the colcaiies reeti^v 
foree<l tlie conclusion already reached by the experiences before and 
(iunng the war with Kram-e, that the i|uestion of defense ctadd not 
with safety be left to the colonies, and that a c^nnparatively large 
force of British soldii^rs nuist be pertnanenlly stationed in America/ 
According to the well-established theoiy of defense, the expense in- 
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curred thereby should have been l>orne m part jU least by the oon^ 
tinental colonies themselves, (in order to apportion the expenalH 
eqiiitHlily. it vvns de<*i(lpd to nu^ piu-t *»F the ftmds necrssjiry for sup- 
porting the pennanent garrisons in tlie various parts ^jf tlie Empir^^ 
by a tax or a series of taxes on all the British colonie-sj At the sam^| 
time the British Government determined thjit the control which it 
had assumeil in 1755 and 17'>() over the political ri^hitions with th< 
Indians must be extended to the commercial relations as well, becai 
the le*rislntion of the separate colonies was lacking in uniformity iini 
had created a good deal of friction. 

It was also detemiined to refonn tlie administration of the laws 
trade in confoi-mity with the experience pained \\\ trying to stop the 
trade with the enemy. The object was to stop all illegal trade, a«_ 
to the ext4?nt and nature of which no very definite ideas exist 
Accordingly in 1763 and again in 1704 the British Govenmient asl 
the colonial governors f(»r information on this subject. Their 
tailed reports show conclusively that, while there were some riols- 
tioiis of the law, they were not so extensive as to >%erio»isly impair the 
validity of the entire system. One act, however, the molasses act 
of 1733. which was not an integral part of the colonial sy.stem proj^ei^l 
was nnqiiestionahly extensively and in some colonies even openlif 
evaded : the elForts made during the war to enforce it had to a givjU 
extent l>een lesst^ned with the prospect of peace and its ultimate 
conclusion. 

While the advisability of some changes in the ailministi*ative 
feiitm-es of the laws of trade was apparent, at the same time tlie 
ari|iusition of Canada niitl of a nnmher of islands in the West Indies 
necessitated some i*eudjustnient of the commercial regidationj>_ 
themselves. 

It was also determined to adopt the policy of the molasses 
with tlie object of Immperiiig the growth of the French West 
dies, and of correspondingly furthering the development of the 
British colonics in tliat region. Then* was in England wide.sprea^H 
dissatisfiictioti with the treaty of peace of 17*>3, and a generalljl 
prevailing impi'ession that its terms were inadequate, and that the 
continental colonics were the main beneficiaries of a war carried on 
chiefly at the expense of the British taxpayer. On the orie hand, the 
most valuable of the French islands in the West Indies had been 
stored bj"" the treaty of Paris and with them a large and profitabl 
trade; on the other hand, it was claimed that France, by means 
the extensive commerce carricil on to these colonies, would l>e able 
regain her power at sea, and once more challenge British supremacy? 
Hence it appeared advisable to weaken France by interfering with the 
sale of her West Indian produce to the continental colonies. A policy 
of this nature would create an increased demand for British West, 
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Indian pn^Ituv, ami would lead to tlic riipid developnuMit of the 
newly acquired islands, thus conipensatinipr somewhat for the restora- 
tion of Guadeloupe and Mnrtiiiitjne to France. 

The legislation of (ireat Britain in the years 1763 to 17(i5 was 
directed especially to these four points: 

I. Toward readjuslin*^ the laws of trade to the new conditions; 
toward encouraging the pro<luclion in the colonies of prodnct.-^ which 
Great Britain hud to buy fi'oni conipetiiig European nations; and, in 
general* toward increasing the mutual economic dependence of 
mother country and colony. 

II. Toward reforming abuses in the administration of the laws of 
ti'ade. with a view to stopping all illegal trade. 

III. Toward checking the purchase of French West Indian prod* 
ucts by the continental colonies, as the prosperity of the French 
West Indies defwuded largely on thi^ trade, and thus of developing 
the British West Inilies at tlxe expense (»f the French possessions in 
the Antilles. 

/iV. Toward creating a revenue in all ilie British colonies in order 
fo defray part of the ex|>ense for maintaining permanent garrisons 
in them.\ 

Tlie chief individual l>ehind this policy was George Greuville, who 
in the spring of 17o;^ *M'cupietl ihe positions of chancellor of the 
exchequer aj^d first lord of the treasury in the ministry in which he 
was the virtual head. He was the emboiliment of administrative 
efficiency, and his motlft was "economy and roforui.''V Upon him fell 
the task of providing for the interest of the huge war debt and for the 
increased colonial budget, the aftermath of Pitt's success^ Ilis 
chief attention was dire<'ted toward those features of the old colonial 
system \chich were capable of producing a revenue, and his instruc- 
tions in 17(J3 for a stricter enforcement of the laws of trade referred 
primarily to the molasses act of MX\ and to the staple act of HT63. 
The latter act. in general, prohibited the direct importation of mer- 
chandise into fl»e colonies from any place in Europe but Great 
Hiitain. Gi^enville had reason lo believt*, chiefly from ivj^orts of De 
L#ancey and Colden of Xew York, sent during tlie war and after its 
cl<»se, thai this act was not etTectually enforced, and it was obvious 
to him that in this way the British customs revenue was somewhat 
diminishetl. (The attentiori paid by (irenville to the financial side 
of tbe system was a marked feature of the colonial policy of the years 
1763 fo 17(J5, and was a reversion to tbe policy of the Stuarts. 
Its primary object, as developed by Grenville, was to create a colonial 
revenue which should in part at least defray the cost of the jx^rmanent 
gurrisons established in the coIoniesA 

The chief changes of a pui-ely commercial character mmle in these 
yeai% imm 17C3 to 1705, were, first, the addition of a Tinnd>er of colo- 
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niul products to the enumerated list, thereby forbidding their di 
exportation to foreign markets. The additions were mainly c-oni 
niodities wliose prodiiHion in the colonu's (Ircat Rritain was enrour 
a^ng lx)th by preferential treatment and l>y direct gi-ants in their 
favor. Besidps in 17fi3 the bounties on colonial indigo were some-fl 
what rendjiiste<l and <*>ntinued in eifcct, while in 17*>4 a renewed 
attoMipt was iiuiile l<t uiu'imra^e the pnxhiction of hemp in thr. rolo- 
nies by otferino; high bounties thereon. The.se boimties on hemp, it^| 
was lujiied, would riiniHerhidaiice tin* cheaper cost of production in 
Russia^ whence I*Ln<^l!Uul derived her chief supply. At the same time 
the duties in Great Britain on beaver skins were a]tei*ed, as this trndd^| 
was now a British nii»nop(»ly: then, in «mse<|uence of the discoveiy 
of the whale hsliery in thr (Julf (tf St. Lawrence, whale fins fn>in 
America were by a change in the duties given prt»ferential treatment 
in (he home market, with the result that the liitherto lartfe im|K)rta- 
tions thereof from Holland into Great Britain were cut off entircly. 
Finally, in spite of the opposition of the northern colonies, crolonial 
rice was allowed to be shipped direct tti foreign ports in America, and 
in ITOr) bounties were given on colonial luuibi'r impoiteil into (ii-eat 
Britain. In general, the object of this legislation was to develop* 
not to i-estrict or hamper, colonial industry. ^M 

The ref(u*ms in the administration of the system were designed toH 
counteract the evils that had become patent during the war, an<i 
those pointed out hy Ihe ct)loniaI governors in their reports of 17C3, 
As the navy had heen fairly successful in l>RMd<ing up Ihe (rade with 
the enemy during the war, Parliament in 1703 authorized the use of 
ships of the na\'y to pi-event smuggling in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the colonies. Then, on account of a lack of uniformity in Ihe 
decisitms of the colonial vice-adnn rally courts, which was due in 
part to the force of local opinion and which had interfered with 
the etf<u'ts of the authorities to suppress the illegal intercourse with 
the enemy. Parlinmcnl in 1704 authoi'izetl the creation of a vice- 
adnuralty court for all America. At the same time greater authority 
was given to the customs officials in America, and regidatiiuis wero 
ado|)led for the l>etter conlr<tl of intercolonial trade and of the trade 
fijHu fJreat Britain to the ctdoides, 

yllu^ most, importniil part of Ihe legislation of 1704 consists in it 
revenue features, wliirh at one and the same time were designed to 
]>n)duce a colonial revenue and to further the development of the 
West Indian colonies by checking the exports from the French 
AVest Indies to the British conlinental colonies. The sugar act of 
1704 was the fii-st ParliaUK'ntary statute whose prinuiry purpose was 
to raise a revenue in the colonies, and as such it marketl u distinctly 
new departure in cohininl prtlicyj The duties imposed by this act 
were of various kinds: Duties on wines imported into the colonies; 
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similar duties on oriental silks and calicoes and on rambrics and 
Frpncli liMviis, <M)ny^it»(li(it*8 whose use in Givat Hritain was nhso- 
lutely i>n>hibited. jThen (irrcnville availed himself of the fact tliat 
a large quantity of foi-eip^n niumifartures and ittlier ^i^oods were 
exported to the colonies fivini Great Hntain. Aecording to the 
British fiscal systenu thest^ eonunodities paid small duties in the 
course of trausshi|iiuent. These duties were in ;^eneral douhled so 
as to yield ui all ulw»ut £;^f),000. ) The important feature of the 
revenue lejrislation of 1704 wns Ijie definite adoption of the poIi<'y 
of the molasses act of 1733, in a modified form, however. While 
the 1733 duties on foreign raw suj^ar iniported into the cohuiies 
weiv retaine*!. the duty on foivi<rn midasses wjis rut in two — that 
is, it was reduced from a prohibitive to a i-evenue basis^ 6--* *«-fc-^»^ Jf^ 
The net colonial revenue produced by the act of 1764 was about •^^^**** 
i:*>o,000 a year. In addition this art. by a very mu'rh calculation, Y * 
increased the Briti«^h customs revenue by about i':iO,(M>0 a year 
through the chan*je in duties on forei<iTi *roods exported from Great 
Britain to the colonics. (At the time of (he jiassii^e of this measiu-e, 
Grenville stjiteil his intention of further taxing tiie colonies, and in 
17<>5 the stamp tax passed Parliament with virtually no opposition^ 
The estimated yield of this tax was between £60,000 and £200,000, 
which would Ix* contributed in i^bout equal proportions by the West 
Indian and the North American colonies-^Thns it was expect*»d that 
the Iciri^latlon of 1764 and 1705 would profluce a reventte of from 
£lOr>j(M)0 to £l4r»,0rK); this would cover from about one-third to some- 
what less thap one-half of the cost of the permanent military estab- 
lishment in the coIoniesX 

r^The revenue acts of 17(>4 and of 17r»5 produced intense opposition 
in the colonies. The chief objection to the art of I7t>l lay in the duty 
on mtdassc!-, which, thiui^h lowered, was still hl^rh iind seriously 
interfered with the exports of lumber, fish, and provisions t^> the for- 
eign West. Indies. It also increase<l the cost of production of rum, 
which was used extensively in the Tndinn trade, in the African slave 
trade, ami in the fisheries. [tjuimpei'e<l th e mast fun<laniental eco - 
nomur interests in tlte middle and TuirtlM'i'U coh)nies As was said in 
170(57 '^ a five trade \vitli the forci<ni M'est India Islands is of far 
more conse<]nence to North America than any other considerations.'' 
In addition to the economic fl^'ievance a«^ainst the act/there was the 
opposition to the indirect taxes imposed therein, and when, in the 
ftdlowing year, Parliament in afldition impose^l a direct tax, the 
continental colonies were virtually in open rebellion. The colonial 
protests were, however, effective, and in 176(> the stamp act was 
rt^j>caled, as was also the onerous duty on molasses. The campaign 
a^inst these measures had, however, revealed fundamental tHlfer- 
rnces of opinion regarding the nature and character of the Empire, 
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tuul these were not ^cIno^ed b}' tlie repeal of the specitic nieamin 
rompliuned ofl 

Q Reviewing the polic}'' of Great Britain froin ITlVi on, it i.-s appar- 
ent that the measures adopted nieanl greater administrative eontrol 
over the colonies. This movement toward greater control was afl 
noiTna! resnlt of event.s duritij; tin' war, and of tlu^ ensuing wavn 
of imperialism.) But, at tlie same time, the removal of the French 
danger in America ha<l snapped the chief utilitarian tie attaching 
the colonies to the mother country. In Great Britain during tin 
discussions of 1700 as to the advisability of retaining Canada, il 
had been pointed out that if France wei-e removed from America, 
the continental colonies woidtl HiH*k independt'iic**. This (iuc>:- 
tion was openly and freely discussed, and the Mjeneral statement 
that the presence of France in America was an inijiortant element mi 
securing the cohesion of the Empire was not even denied b}'- thos-s-j 
^\h(^ claimed that the indepemlence of the colonies was a political 
impossibility on account of their lack of union. Nor had the C( 
operation lx>twcen Britisli and coloiiial foi*<t»s duriujir the war servec! 
to draw closer the sentimental liontls. If anything:, it produced the^ 
opposite re^sult. The trade carried on by the colonies with lhe^| 
enemy aroused in Givnt Britain the intensi«st indijrnation. l>einjr con- 
sidered by some not only unpatriotic, but even treasonable. In ihe^ 
colonies, on tlie other hand, the wholesale seizures of the vessels en-fl 
gaged In this trade were resonted. Thus the removal of France from 
Canada destroyed the political equilibrium of the British Kmpire: 
it led to distinct desire in the colonie.s for greater self-government, 
while simultaneously there ilevelopcd In Grcnt Britain a nuivement 
in the direction of greater imperitd controh rl'hese two opposing 
tendencies inevitably produced a conflict. In its narrower pha; 
this conflict arose directly from the inherent difficulty of d'enting-l 
an efficient system of imperial defense in a loosely organized empire] 
which shall neither l>ear unfairly on the purse of the mother country^ 
nor shall offend the political ])rinciples of the colonists-Tjnn its 
broader phase it arose from the fundamentally antagonistic aims of 
the leaders in England and America, the former seeking to ijicreasefl 
the unity of the Empire, the latter striving for ever-increasing 
powers of local splf-goveiriinent at the expense of effective imperial 
conti-ol.""^ 

• Slue** till* paper %vus [jropfin'J, Uu subject matter Ims twen elaborafpd by tbo writerj 
Into a volume entttlt>d *' Britlflb Colonial rollcy, 17^4-1705," publUbed by tbe Mnrinillan^ 
Co.. New York, 1907. 
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By E^DWARD CHANNlIfO. 



William Penn, foamier of Pennsylvania, ^vas !i very great man, 
one of the greatest Kn^Iishmcii of the seventeenth century, of 
the century of Shakes])eare and Milton* of Sir Edward Coke uml 
Sir Matthew Hale, of John Pyni and Oliver Cromwell. Altliough 
he was born in Englnnd and died there and was in Aniorica for only 
a few years, it may be sai<l that few men have luow keenly influenced 
the development of American institutions or better deserve the title 
of '* Founder " than lie wlu) ^ave the impulse which resulted in the 
est a blisli men t of one of the greatest States in the American Union. 
His career has been more searchiiigly inqnireil into than that of al- 
most any man who was interested in the settlement of the Enfrlish- 
Ameriean colonies. Lord Macaulay's charges are known to all, and 
seem to have little or no foundation in fact. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note that in a private letter, the historian referred to the man 
of affairs as a "poor, shallow, half-crazed creature/' which dictum 
was surely wrong in every word. Penn's colonists also turned upon 
him when he sought to recover from them some of the charges 
which he had incurred in the settlement of the province, and even 
his private agent felt it necessary to remind him of the advisability 
of carrying out his contracts. There are, indeed, in Penn's cart»er 
many things which arouse in<|uiry and it uuist l>e said that there are 
many things which it would be <lifficidt to explain away in the career 
of an ordinary man: but it is to he rememljeivd that he was no ordi- 
nary man; that his life was cast in troublous times and that he had 
to do with many and perplexing things and with nuiny and able men. 
Which statesman of the reigns of Charles II, James 11, William III, 
and Anne was inmiaculate? Run over their names. Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby, 
the Duke of Marlborough — where can one find the man without sin 
at the turn of the seventeenth centuiT? An active man of atfairs 
at any time is subjected to temptations commensurate tx>his activity, 
and William Penn's life was pass<.'d at a time and amid surroumlings 
in which the oniinary rules of morality were cast to the four winds. 
16827—08 13 193 
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William Penn wits an idenlist, who by fate mid preference 
himself at tlie head of great enterprises for which his talents and 
training did not altogether fit him. lie also found himself by reaso^— 
of his birth and early associations within the circle of the intiroat^[ 
friends of Charles and James, the second Stuart kinirs of those 
nnines. The friendship between two such men as William Penn am 
James Stuart seems to be a little incongi'uous, but it was not unnati 
ral. William Ponn, the admiralj father of the founder, had 
James's chief of staff or confidential adviser in naval matters. TI 
royal duke and the Quaker leader both belonged to pei-secut 
t*eIigious sects. 

Neither of them was himself in danger, hut both rightly had much 
at heart, the protection of their coreligionists from persecution. A 
Roman Catholic's j)roperty was at the mercy of informers and coun- 
try magistrates; st>, too, was his person. To those who coveted tl 
projKjrty of Quakers or disliked them personally, the difference 
tween Roman Catholic and Quaker was very small, since both refi 
to take the oath of allegiance, and thereby subjected themselves 
penalties of confiscation and imprisonment. Thousands of Quakei 
had been imprisoned in England since the Restoration, and Parlia- 
ment had shown itself to be hostile to any relaxation of the reJi^— 
gious laws. It was under those circumstances that William Pem^B 
fell in with the plan of the nival brothers to remodel the representa- 
tion in the House of Commons by overthrowing the municipal cor- 
porations, cities and boroughs, which had existed, many of them, 
since lime immeinoriul. Penn took an active part in securing the 
surrender of the chartei*s, and jn jiistifj'ing his action declared that 
'^ when a few towns are done we may expect to hear of a Parliament 
to render our case legal, that our poor posterity may be preserv 
from the cruelty of wicked pci*secutors." To many Knglishmen ai 
many Americans the struggle between Parliament and the Stui 
kings pi'cscnted itself, and still presents itself, in the light of a life ai 
death ?lrugfjle between Protestantism and Catholicism. To them 
destruction of the boroughs meant the destruction of English Prot< 
tantism and the reestablishment of the Roman Catholic faith 
England. To William Penn it seemed otherwise. To him the repei 
of the religious laws meant toleration for himself and his fellow- 
members of the Society of Friends. Perhaps he never thouglit tlie 
matter out to its logical conclusion. Perhaps its logical conclusion— 
was other than is generally thought. ^M 

It is, however, as a writer on government, or rather as a lawmaker, 
that 1 wish to speak of William Penn. In the library of the Histor^_ 
cal Society at Philadelphia there is an interesting volume of mani^| 
script drafts of an orjfunic law for his province. These eventuated in 
the formulation of the famous Frame of Government. A studv 
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failed to reveal any steps of progress in the fnmiulatinn of that 
remarkable <l<Kument; nor did it give any reason for supposing that 
Penn rtM-eived any important suggestions from outsi<le sourres. This 
examination rather re^siilted in the conviction that the first Frame of 
Go\'emnient was essentially his own work and that the Lmportiuit 
changes that were made in it were made at the suggestion of well-to-do 
Friends who pnjposed to invest considerable sums of money in the 
colony and dreuded too much democracy in its constitution of gov- 
ernment. Pemisylvania, according to the ideas of Penn and his 
fellow-workers, was dearly designed to be essentially a Quaker 
colony, although their religious tenets forbade them to exclude any 
from their midst on the ground merely of religious l>elief. Pennsyl- 
vania, like Massachusetts, was to be a great exj>eriment in Church 
and State, but, unlike Massachusetts, thei-e was not to be that soli- 
darity of population which gave to the northern Bible Common- 
wealth its greatt^st elements of strength, although at tlie cast of in- 
tense intolerance of others. A community compose<l entirely of 
Quakei-s could have lived without laws and without scandal, bec-ause 
the organization of the Society of Friends was sufficient to regulate 
very nearly all htiman aiTaii*s. 

To Penn the "'good of the people" was the end of government, 
which existed " for the good ordering of people in society." In 
combination with thrs, Penn had certain ideas of a paternal ca^it; 
e result may be seen in the preamble of the first Frame. " When," 
run the W(»rds of this ilonmicnt, ''the great and wise (t<mI had 
made the world, of all his creatures, it pleased him to choose man 
His Deputy to rule it/* Penn then remarks that "governments, 
like clocks, go from the niotiou men give them; and as governments 
are made and moved by men, so by them they are ruined, too. 
Wherefore governments rather depend upon men, than men upon 
governments. After more reasoning of this kind, and trusting im- 
plicitly to the rectitude of the men who were to settle upon his land, 
he hande<l over to them the jurisdiction, retaining for himself only 
\hrvo votes in a council of seventy-two — at least this is the way the 
paper looks at first sight. The exercise of jurisdiction by the colo- 
nists he regii!ated in a manner which turned out to be utterly imprac- 
ticable. The essence of it wa^ an elected council of seventy-two 
members which should initiate all legislation. The laws formulated 
by this body should be posted in the most important places in the 
vince thirty days before the election of the members of another 
body which was denominated the assembly. Upon meeting, this more 
inimerouiJ body should give the assent or dissent of the freemen of 
the province to the laws which hatl been previously propounded 
»nd (Hasted. The unworknbleness of this scheme forms the consti- 
tutional history of Pennsylvania for the next decade and a half, 
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or a large part of it. The plan was unworkable for two reasoi 
In tlie first place, it left, no chance for amendment after discussioi 
and such is the frailty of human nature that few laws of any lenirth' 
have ever gone through n k'gislativo l>ttdy williout amendment, and 
almost invariably to the advantage of the measure. A more vital 
defect in the Knuiic, liowevt-r, was ihut il pn>po.sed to take awuy« 
from the more numerous hran<'h of the legislative body, not luerct}^^ 
the right of amendment, but that of initiative and even of discussion. 
The freemen of Pennsylvania before long asserted that they pre- 
ferred !he rights i>f Englisliim'n to the constitution of William Penn. 

On his part Peiin did not look upon the Frames of Government 
laws, or even as hlmliugcoulructs bet\teen him nivl his people. NotM 
of them was submitted to the English (jovernment, as was require* 
by the provisions of the royal lettere patent. Penn evidenti)' regarded 
himself as entii*ely at liberty to put an end to the Frame at any time 
by his own fiat. In KiHT, Penn being then in England, appointed 
five commissioners of state to represent him in the colony. Hi^| 
ordered them to look closely into the doings of the comicil and assem- 
bly and to inform Iiiiii in what ailicles those bodies had broken the 
Frame, " for I will no more endure their most slothfid and dishono 
able attendance, but dissolve the Frame without any more ado 
They were to declare everything null and void which had been doi 
since liis departiuH? from the province; but at the same time were 
^* love, forgive, lielp. and serve one another and let the jwople learn 
by your example ;is well as by your power the liuppy life of concord." 
But there Avas no concord, and Penn next Hpp*iinted a Puritan gov- 
ernor, with the injunction to " rule the meek meekly, and those tluit 
will not l>e ruled rule with authority/' These cxjierieuces and many 
others of like character, of which no mentioii can be made here, 
taught Penn many an interesting lesson. In 1(>99 he again came to 
his province and nuule his last attempt to settle its government. 
Summoning an as.seml)Iy, he tried to bring the freemen to the point 
of asking for some delinite organic law. He declared that the second 
Frame of Government was still in force, as he had not given Ids 
assent to the later cortstitutional arningements. If there is atiything 
in the existing law " that jars, alter it; if you want a law for this or 
that, prepare it." The assenibly, liowever, declared that they would 
j^refer to lx» governed according to the privileges of Englishtnen, 
Petal, however, had a niuctwnth century fondness for written consti- 
tutions, and p<M'lmps he felt that the letters patent from the King 
conferred upon the proprietor snch unlimited power that it w 
necessary to have some kind of document which wo!ild gtiarant 
future dwellers in Pennsylvania against the tyranny of his successors. 
He asked the asst^mbly and council to fi'ame a new organic law. and 
advised them not to trifle with govermnent, which he now declared 
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was ** made necessary by man's (lejreiienitioii." In this he. nnlici- 
patoJ Rousseau by three-quarterri of a century, but how far he had 
drifie*! away from the theories which underlay the fii-st Frame of 
Government ! 

The discussion thus Iwgini ended m the formation of the Charter 
of Privileges of 1701, whicli is tlie most memorable organic law of 
the colonial epoch. An interestui*r question at once arises as to how 
far tJiis can be regarded as Penn^s work, and how far it proceeded 
fnjiii the common sense and experience of the practical politicians 
of Pennsylvania. A survey of sucli records as have come down to us 
convinces the student that this question is iihsc^liitely impossible of 
answer. Peiiii made plans which were submitted to the assembly. 
The assembly nuule phins which were submitted to Penn; how much 
of the finnl rcsiiluum which we know as the Charter of 1701 pro- 
ceeded from the idealistic notions of William Penn and how much 
pn)ceteded from Ihe experience of practical Pennsylvania politicians 
can not now hv staled, owing to the imperfections of llie records 
which have come down to us, and never can be stated unless s*jme 
happ3* chance brin(;rs to light from attic or cellar sonic unknown 
document full of eidi/^htenment on this theme. 

In closing this brief statement of William Penn's political ideas 
and doings, one is iri-esistibly brought to the conclusion that William 
Penn was a num of the highest ideals and the noblest intentions, 
whose mind, however, was not fitted by nature or training to cope 
with practical problems of government or of business; the consti- 
tution which he made was an otter failure; the constitution which 
proceeded from unknown authorship rpmained part of the organic 
law of Pennsylvania until the memorable year 1776, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ENGLISH BILL FOR THE ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 



By KaASK Haywood Hoddkr. 



The pi*ocess of converting: a Territoiy into a State is onlinarily 
a matter of purely local concern, but the position that the strucrjjle 
over the admission of Kansas occupies, as the culmination of the long 
controversy between the sections over the subject of slavery aiul as 
the immediate prelude to tlie civil war, gives to every step in that 
process an interest and an importance that it would not otherwise 
have. In order to undci*stand the partitular point to which atten- 
tion is to be directed, it is necessary to recall briefly the main features 
of this struggle. 'Hie Ki-ee-State party, repudiating the Territorial 
government as illegal, framed at Topeka a constitution prohibiting 
shivery, and a])plied to Congress for the admissicm of Kansas as a 
State under it, A bill granting this application passed the lower 
H«»use of Onigress but was rejecte*! lit the Senate. Thereupon the 
proslavery party framed a counter constitution at Lecompton. The 
convention which framed this instrument did not submit it in its 
entirety to the voters of tlif Tcrriti>ry, but proviile<l that the hnllots 
should read "The Constitution with Slavery" and "The Constitu- 
tion without Slavery." Under these circums-tances the Free-State 
men refrained from voting, and "The Conslitutiitn with Shivery" 
was adopted by a vote which was fraudulently enlarged to give it 
an appearance of respectability. 

(hi the 2d of Kel)ruary, 185ft. Pn»sident Buchanan transmitted this 
constitution to Congress with a special message, in which he urged 
the prompt admission of the State under it. March 23 the Senate 
passed a bill acce|)ting the constitution and admitting the State." 
On the 1st of April, by a union of liepublicatis and ant i- lecompton 
DeincKTats, the House passed a substitute bill,'' which had l)een pro- 
jiosed in the Senate by Mr, Criltenden and moved in the Hous«* by 
Mr. Montgomery, an anti-Lecomplou Deniocnit from IVjinsylvnuia. 
The Crittenden-Montgomery substitute provided that the Ijecompton 
i-unstitution sliould he resubmitted to the peiiple of Kansas and ac- 

* Tb« 8«nutc> voti* was i\^ to 2.%. Douglas, Brodijric'k, Pugb. oDd Stuart. Democrats ; and 
n#U und Olttf^nilPD, Amprtoiiiiii. voted with the HepubUrans ftgalnvt Ih4> hill. 

*TI)p riniise rote wtiH ILMi m 112: Ninety two RppiibtlcflnB. 22 uDtl l^oimptnD or Dour- 
In* l^niuirrutfi, aud 6 Amerlcaas In Itie afllnuatlve; auU 104 Demuorata aud 8 AiDerti*an0 
la tlie neKftUire. 

aoi 
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cepted only after ratification by them in n full and fair election* 
The Senate disagi*eed to the House amendment and the Hou.se in- 
sisted. April 14 the Senate asked for a roinmittee of conference 
and Messrs, Green» of Jlissouri, Hunter, of Virgrinia, and Seward, of 
New York, were api>ointed the Si'imte menibers of the eoniiiiittee. 
On the following day, by the easting vote of the Speaker, upon the 
motion of Mr. William H. En^dish, an anti-Tx^'oniploa Democrat 
from Indiana, the House acceded to the request of the Senate, and 
Messrs. English, of Indiana. Stephens, of Georgia, and Howard, of 
Michigan, were appointed the House members of the committee, 

As the conmiittee was constituted, with Green, Hunter, and' 
Stephejis committed to the acceptance of the Lecompt^m constitu- 
tion; and Seward and Howard equally committed against it, the 
work of conipi-omi.se naturally fell to ^Ir. Engli.sh. A statement of 
what took place in the committee was subsequently given by Mr. 
English himself, as follows: 

As the SciialL* had asked for the ooiifercuce. the managers oa bolialf of that 
branch of Congross were inftirmrtl hy Mr. KiigUsh that profwsUlonH for n com- 
promlBi* must flrst come from them. If tliey Imcl uono. the mtinatfers on the imrt 
of the House had none, and tlifc> ronferon«re wi)uld hnnieOintely tei*minate. The 
manuRers on the part of the Senute made several proptLslttoua, none of which 
were, however, acceptable fo the nieuibers* on behalf uf the House. The Senate 
committee then usked the memberK from the House if they had uu.v compromise 
to Oder, to which Mr. Kngllsh replied that he had none preixiivd. but that he hud 
a plan In his mind based, however, uixjn the principle of the mibmlsslon of the 
question of admission under the Lecompton eonatltutiori and an amended ordi- 
nance to a fair vote of the people of Kanaai*; and If the committee thought it 
worth while he m'ouM prepare It and submit It to them at their next meeting." 

This was done, and on the '23d of April the En^dish comproniisd 
was reported from the committee, Seward and Howard dissenting. 
April 30 the report was carried in (he House by a division of the 
votes of the anti-Lecompton Democrats'" and was accepted by the 
Senate.'^ Promptly signed by the President, it became law on t! 
4th of May. 

The so-called " English bill " submitted the question of admission 
imder the Lecompton constitution to the people of Kansas in con- 
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*"A BIOErapbleuI History of Gmlnent nnd S«If-Miu1i' M«*u of the Stnte of Indiana" 
(ClDctuoetl, lHH\y), Vol. II, SIM.*. 7, p. 217. I urn tndcbted tit Mr. Cbarlofl [Jaj'ki*r 
Rhodes, sometime fellow In AinerlcaD history In the rnWerslty of Kansas, for this 
reference and for some other data used Id this paper. Sownrd tnade a itstement la 
the Senate, denylni: reported frU'llon In the committee, (rilob*?. 3G I. p. ISSO.t 

^The volt* lu the House vrtiu 112 to 103. Of th(< 2'2 nutl-Leronipton Democrats, ^1 
TOted for the bill nnd 1*J SKnlnst It. Montgomery, by pairing with Warren, of Arkan- 
saa, virtually made 13. WtlAon namea the 12. Rise ond Fnll. Vol. II. p. M4. Tb« 
sfllrmatlro were EnKllxh and Foley, of Indtuoa, Jones, of Peunsylvnnin, und Cox, 
Cockerlll, Oroe8t>eck, llall, Liiwrence. and I'endtotnn. of Oliin, Cox received th^ lariat 
amount of nbuae. C*hart;ea of bribery were Investlirated lu the next Cootfresa by tb«| 
Corodv eommlttee. Pur the totul. Rhodes (Vol- H. p- •tOO) erroncuusly substitute*! 
the vote on the Crittenden-Montgomery nmendmcul. 

'The Senate vote was 31 to 22. Of the antl-t.ecompton Demoerats. only Fagb 
for the bill. Probably others would hnve doue so had It beeo uecessary for Ita ptj 
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'junction with the acceptance by them of a specific Innd grant fi-om 
the United States, viz, two sections in every township for the use of 
schools, two townships for a State university, ten sections for public 
liuihlinpj, salt sprin*rs not exceedin;^ twelve in number with six 
sections adjoining each, and o per cent of the proceeds of the snhs 
of public hinds within the State. The ballots were to read " F*or 
proposition of Congress and admission " and •' Against proposition 
of Congress and admission.*' It was further provided, that, should 
this proposition be rejected, the people of Kansas were authorixed 
to frame a new constitution whenever but not l»efore "the population 
of said Territory equals tla* ratio of representation inquired for a 
member of the House of Representatives/' which at that time was 
93,5(>0.« 

In discussions at the time, both in and out of Congress, and in the 
accounts given by historians ever since, the Eiiglish bill has been 
denounced as an attempt to hrilie the people nf Kansas into an 
acceptance of the I^ecompton constitution. This charge was most 
strenuously urged in the House by ^Tr. Bingham and in the Senate 
by Mr. AVilson.'' In the country the bill was dublu'd for partisan 
pin-poses "The English swindle." and this phrase still colors the 
pi'esent-day o])inion of its cluirncter. Of the historical accounts 
the most important is the one given in Wilson's " Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power,"" for the reason that it appears to have dotiiinated 
the !ian-ntives of later writers. As Mr. Wilson was a men»hor of the 
Senate at the time, and took part in the debate on (he bill, it has been 
assumed that he not only knew the facts, but that he stated them 
fttirly. Mr. Wils<jn wmte: 

Tlio pro|»osiliou (>r (h** bill wan. Indeed, a Kl^antlc brilw. Bluster hiuI buHy- 
[luK had btH»u trlwl. e.^baiisicd. mid tbey luid fallwl. .\reroennry ronalderatlons 
'er<* DOW projKisetl, combined with the nionncp that If the brlb** wns not 
icrepfed Kansns cnuld not be ndmlttfH] until, by the gradual aorretlou of 
Dtunbers, Its population should reach the general " ratio of repres^itatlon " for 
tu^iibent of the House. 

Later he quotes from his own speech in opposition to the bill the 
itement that it was ''a conglomeration i>f bribes, menace's, and 
meditated fi*auds. It goes to the po<>ple of Kansas with a bribe in 
one hand and a penalty in tlie other." And finally he closes the 
chapter devoted to the subject by saying; 
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*1] V. 8. StatQt«'s at l.nrffp. 209. The po88lbli> pDBtpoaein<>Dt nf adoilMlQD until the 
tMtpnlatlnn shnuM equnl thi> Imslfi at reprcHpntntion wns dcrlTed frnm the original DouKlafl 
e-nnhUtii; «ft at the llrst wshIoh of Iht* Thirty-fourth Cc(nBn*fl8. The suhmtsston of the 
I^LMiinptMU conBtltuthm and land grunt Incetlmr wtm the logical result of the claim of 
l>t^uKla.H timt the urdlnanre was a part of tho rontttltuHoa and could not be chungod with- 
out the consent of Ibr ptntple. tUIolic, 3S-1, p, ISflR.t 

*01olic. 3r> 1. pp. IS'l^ iiiiU 1H74. The parngraph In WI!«on's " RUn and Fall of th» 
Power," which piirports to be an ertract from lilnuhain's speech, conalats of Hre 
!«ti takm from dlfferiMit parts of Ibe speech, plered toBothor without regard to sense 
or to tbo order in whirh they orrur In the orlirtDa). 

• Vol. II. ch. 42. The extractt* guuled aru from pnge« SCO. GOl. abd fiSS. 
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Tb<* people of Kans/is l»a<l suffprfMj loo murh, nml were too deeply In eaniest, 
to be seduced Uy the olTer of Ibe pruiuisitl beneflt.s uf the hill — \\» liberal grants 
of laml aud its adiuisNidii uh u State — or driven by the uieuaee of bein^ kept 
<mt. to accept a coiiHtltutloii they had no agency In forming, and which they 
g<> tlioroii^bly detested. 

Von IIoLst says that ** the bill to which English owes the unenviable 
immorttilily uf his name wus ii legislative monstrosity,"" and devotes 
nn entire chapter to its denunciation. Of more recent historians, Mr. 
Schouler says: 

This de^ndinji; and dishonorable substitute, soon known as *' T^ecompton 
Junior," was ex|Hjsr*l In its weak iiarts as »i><»n as It was presentefl. It simply 
pruii*j»ed to brilM* the liiirassed st»tllers into aeeeptinj; ii pn»slavery conKtitutiou, 
which they loathed, under theaddeil iH*ualty of being left out in tlie C4>1d If tliey 
refuHed ♦ • • the free-St:ite voters of Kansaa rullleil, and, Ki)umiug both 
bribes and threats, they trampled under fo<it the largess of public lands and the 
lA'compton constitution together !)>■ a majority of ninetyUvc hundred. *< 

Mr. Rhodes describes the bill more temperately, but nitich to the 
same effect, as follows: 

The meagure ofTere*! Kansati a large grant of government landfl and provided 
that the proiwsUioii uhould be voted on by the people of Kansas, • • ♦ It 
waR. in efre<>t. a bribe of land to Induce the people of Kanstis to accept the Ijo- fl 
comptim con.stitutlou.'" ^^ 

All of these accounts give the impression that the English bill 
offeretl the people of Kunsius an exceptionally large grant of land.* 
An examination of Ihc policy of the Oovcrnnient in regard to the 
grant of hinds to new States illscloses the fart that this was not the 
case. In the course of the successive admission of public-land States, 
the amount of land to be irranted to each had become an absolutely 
fixed ([uantity. The eiiubliiig act for Ohio, (he firs! of these States, 
grunted to the new State one section in each township for public 
schools, in accordance with the reservation in tbe land stirvey act of 
1785, certain tlesi<;natcil salt spring arid r> per cent of the proceetis 
of public lands thcrciifter sold within tlic State. Under the terms 
of the Ohio Company and Symmcs piuchases, Ohio had already 
become entitled to three townshipn for iinivei*sity purposes. Loui- 
siana and Mississippi. n<bniUcd in ISH and 1S17, were <rivcn only 
the 5 JUT cent of the proeeeds of piihltcdand sales. Indiana was given 
one section in each township for public schools; two townships, one 
in addition to one already reserved, for nniversity purposes; four 
siM'tions for pulilir bnililin^s; saline lands HnuniiUinjj to thirty-six 
sections, and 5 per cent of the proccn^ds of puhlicdimd sales. Illinois} 
was given the same grant as Tiuliana, except that all the salt spring! 

•Constitutional History of the tlnited States, Vol. VI. p. 234. 

*HIelory of the I'nlted Stntes. Vol. V, p. 399. 

'' History of the I'lilted SratM since IBTtO. Vol. II, p. 209. 

' Uofercui-e tu slmll&r stalenieul.H lu iKipnlnr l>nr>ks rould Iw mnltipUed Indefinitely. 
cf. Htanwood's History of tlie rresldeocv. p. 297: ICl^on's mited States, p. r>9n : Mer 
rlam's Negro and the Nation, p. lAl, end Adflms anil Trent's School History, p, XII. 
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were granted in lieu of tniy grant for public building. With tlit- 
admission of Missouri tbc grant of saline lands was permanently 
fixed at sevonty-two sortioiis, but in other respects the p*iint remiiinefl 
the .snme. Arkansas, Micliigan. Florichi, Iowa, and Wisconsin were 
^ven practically the same grants as Missouri, the only exceptions 
beinjr some variation in the amount of land given for public build- 
ings, and in the ca.se of Florida four townships instead of two for 
university purposes, a prant which Wisconsin also eventually re- 
ceived in lieu of her grant of saline lands. The grant to California 
followed the precedent, established in 1S48 in the act for the terri- 
torial organization of Oi'egon, of granting two sections in each town- 
ship instead of one for public schools, but the grant of saline lands 
an^l the o per cent wei*e withheld. With tJie enabling act for Min- 
nesota Territory in 1857, the grant of lands to new States assumed 
its final form — two sections in each towtisliip for public schools, two 
townships for a univci"sity. saline lands amounting to seventy-two 
sections, and Ti per cent of the proceeds of public lands. The grant 
of land olTere<l to Kansas in the English bill was identical with the 
^rant otfered to Minnesota the year before.* 

*Thp granlo of land to the ffevoral Stato« arr Mhown In the following tAble: 
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M(v| tiy r'lmgpt'M. In (In* inim* af Oluo for roads to the State, niid la 
IllinolM for roads itimuiih the Statea. 
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' A errs. 

' WtftcunHln. by vin^clnl act of t>erfm)»er ITi, 1Ari4, rect'lvf^d two Hddltlooal townehlps for 
Uolvemlt> piirptisoM In llpu uf tipr Ktant of «t9l( sprloes. 

' Ijirirn nddltlnnNl ^iinln uf ptihilr lundK to uearly all pntillc infltltutlooB. In lieu of 
sniniti to other States under the dlHTcllMiTlon nn of^ 18-11 nnd tbc swomp-laodB act of 
1M50. 

f Aotl nil nddltionnl iirHiit nf iKi.ooO acres for a nnlverstf> and 'JOn.fKIO acres for an 
a^lcultunil roIleK^*. 

'One section In eneh tounahip. pruceedB tu l>e divided equally between State unlver- 
•itT. State Doruiiil school, and ouricultural vuilttga. 
"Obe section iu each township. 
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This fact was well known in Congress during the dehate on the 
bill. The Senate bill for the admission of Kansas under the I^oonip- 
ton constitution provided that nothin^r therein contained sliould 
deprive the people of Kansas of the same ^ants as those rontnined 
in the enabling act for Minnesotn Territoi y" The Cntteuden-Mont^| 
goinery substitute copied tlie land ^'rant from the Minnesota act, ii«™ 
Mr. Crittenden took pains to explain when he moved the amendment 
in the Senate.^ In speaking in opposition to the English bill in tttcfl 
debate in the House, Mr. Howard admitted that the grant was thi^ 
same as that proposed to Minnesota. At this point Mr. English 
interrupted witli tlic question: fl 



I Hhonld bp »rln<l to ask the jrrntlmnnn whpthor ho Is not adrlRed of the fart 
that tljp nmonnt of taiid f)ro[M>HM<i ti* l>f craiitHd In (lie Mil of the cuuimittee 
of ronference l8 preclsety th*» same a8 that projKised In the Crlttendea am^i>i 
meut for which The gontlftman voted. 



To which Mr. Howard replied 



1 



So far as the grant of land U concerned thl» bill and the Crittenden-Mont- 
gomery bill are Identical, but the in*Hnt in the latter case 1h offered to Kansas 
under any constitution she may cJioobo to adopt. The grant there was gcuernl, 
and therefore It waK fair, but thiy craiil hlnses uimhi the Hdoi>tion of , this iwrtl 
ular constitution, and is therefore unfair. It may be considered as a bribe.*' 



rtie^H 
re<^| 



I 



Not only was the grant in the English bill the same as that offei 
to Minnesota, it was the same ns that offcn^d to Kansas in the 
Toombs enabling l»ilh*' passed by the Senate in lS5ii, the same as thai 
contained in the Grow bill* for the admission of Kansas under lh< 
Topeka constitution, passed by the House at the same time, the sann 
as the grant made to Oregon in 1859/ and the same as the graiil 
under which Kansas herself was finally admitted to the Union ii 
18f>l.»' Since that time the grants to new States, though of the same 
general form, have, except in the case of Xeva<la, been considerably 
enlarged. It is therefore clear that the grant of land proposed bjfl 
the English bill was not in the slightest degree exceptional. 

In order to ex])Inin the position of the land ^'proposition" in the 
English bilh it is necessary to review the I.*ecoinptoa controversjH 
from another point of view. Attached to the I^compton constitu-^ 
tiou was an ordinance which requested an uiuisiial grant r»f public 
lands — four .sections in each township instead of two for public 
schools, all of the salt springs and mines in the State, the usual 

■8«Dat« Journnl. 35-1. p. 301. GloI»e, »5-l, pp. 902, 1203, and 14:i0. 

•Glob«. 35-1, p. 1260. 

"Globe. S5-1, p. 1857. 

* The text of the Toombs bill, as lotroduced lii the Senate ts neither In the S#Dat«j 
Journal nor Id t&e Glotie. but the original bill us moved In the House by titephi 
printed In the Olobe, 34-1, p. 1514. 

'Olohe. 34-1. p. HOa. 

Ml i;. 8. StatutcH at Larf;r. HHi. 

f 12 V, 8. SUtutes at Larse. 120. 
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cent and uniAersity grunt, and, in ndilition, iillcrnate sections for 
12 miles on each side of two railroads, one to run north and south 
and the other east and west tliroii^li iho. limits of the State." Tiie 
truest for grants for railroads -wiis eviilently inspired by similar 
grants that liad recently l)een niadt* in other States. The Illinois 
Central act of 1850 had given to Illinois aUornaie sections for six 
sections on each side of a rnilroud to be built through tlie entire 
length of the State. Before 1857 similar grants had been made for 
a large number of railroads in Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri, 
Arkansas. Iowa. Florida, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Louisiana.^ It 
therefore ap|>eared to the framers of the Leoompton constitution that 
Kansas ought to receive ecpiivHlent grants and that they might as 
well be obtained at tlie time of her admission to the Fnion. 

The Leconipton question there fori* presented two points — the 
major one of the acceptance of the constitution and the minor one 
of the acceptance of the ordinance. Upon the major point the 
Houses disagreed, the Senate accepting the I^ecompton constitution 
imd the House refusing to do ^^o unle^ss it should be resubmitted and 
ratified by the people of Kansns. Tlie Senate bill, accepting the Le- 
compton constitution, provided that nothing therein contained 
should be construed as an assent by Congress to the propositions 
contained in the ordinance of the said constitution nor to deprive 
ihe jxrople of Kansas of tlie same grants as those contained in (he 
enabling act for Minnesota Territory; and the Crittenden-Mont- 
gomery substitute,*" passed by the House, gave to Kansas, as already 
st.ated, the identical grants that had bt^en made to Minnesota the year 
l>efore. The conference committee, therefore, in arranging a com- 
promise, sought to emphasize the minor point upon which the 
Houses agreefl and to minimize as much as possible the real issue 
upon whicli they divided. The only possible roinpromise between 
those who opposed and those wlio insisted upon a resubmission of 
the constitution was some sort of indirect resubmission. The Eng- 
lish bill, thercf(»re, put the land grant in the foregroimd and the 
constitution in the backgroimd. This arrangement enabled those 
who had opposed resubmission of the constitution to cover their 
ivtreat by claiming that it was the land gi'ant and not the consti- 
tution that was submitted while it enabled those who had insisted 

* roore's Chnrtprs und CoDstltutlone. Vol. t, p. 613. Tb« Oencrftl Land OSIcc esttmnted 
Uiitl ttiU would umuiiui to --':t,.'St)2.1tiO acres. (Olotie. 35-1. p. 176B.) The EdkUsU bill 
retliiced thi! aniouiit by aN^iil l!O,0(>0,non nnea. 

*S«« " StKtetDPnt of Lund CirantK made tiy CoDgreu to Aid In tbe Conatractlon of 
lUilroads, etc.." complied by tliir 4ii>nural I^nd OHlcr, 1888, also Donaldson's " F^ihllc 
In." p. 268. The lattor ronipllatlou must Ik- imed witb care as It Is probably the 
of coore miiifiluleiDCDls la .\mcrlraD history than soy other slotjle pubtk-atiun. 
For Ihf land grant movpm*»n(, s«i* SnnliornV " ConitrMfslnnnl UrantH of Land In Aid of 
lUllwsya," In " MullctiQfl »r the 1'olvcr»liy uf Wlsroti^ln, Ecooomlcs. Political 8clenc« 
BoJ Hlvtoiy Scries." Vol. U. 

'Boib btlle are printed in tbe Globe, 35-1, p. M3t{. 
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upon i-esqbinission to show that, they had, after all, gained thoir poini 
The object was not so much to secure the arceptanre of the consii- 
tution in Kansas, which no one seems to ha\*e exiMvted, as to throw 
the bill into such ambiguous form that it would receive the assent 
of both Houses and restore peace* tenipornrily at least, to a distracte^H 
country. ™ 

It is not contended that the land '' proposition '' may not be con- 
!?tnied as a bribe. In the debate in the Senate Mr. Douglas statedH 
the case exactly." The bill offered a specific grant of land in cas^B 
the Lecompton constitution was accepted, hut was silent as to the 
grunt that wouhl be made under another constitution. Friends of the 
bill ridiculei.! the idea that a pn»vision whicli reduced the grant o^_ 
land demanded by the Lecompton ordinance from 23,500,000 acrdH 
to ;K.V)OJ)00 acres and (ifTered only the nortiial cession to new States 
could be constmed as a brilw. PZvcn opponents of the bill concetled^ 
that Kansas would probably get the nornui! grant whenever ndmitte^H 
but the omission to promise it raised a doubt up<ni thi^ point, and by 
opposing a certainty to an uncertainty did olfor tlic sinidow of an 
inducement for accepting the Lecompton constitution. ■ 

More iniporlanl was tlie inthicenient containe<l in the provision of 
the bill postponing the admission of Kansas, in case the Leconiptoq^ 
constitution was rejected, imtil the population of the Terntorjfl 
equaled the liasis of representation, sinci' il rdlnred an immeiliate 
admission for an indefinite tK)sti:>onement, This, however, is not the 
provision designated as a " bribe -■ in the accepted accounts of the 
bill since in them it is described as a *• thi*eat " or a " penalty '* addi 
tionai to the "bribe." It was really the more vulnerable provisi 
of the bill since it involved the inconsistent proposition that the pop 
hition was large enough for admission under one constitution bu 
not under another; or as Collamer expre,ssed it '^ There were peopl^^ 
enough to hold slaves, but not enough to enjoy freedom/' * The posiB 
tion of the Administration party was that they would waive the 
tpieslion of population provided the Kansas agitation coidd be ter- 
minated, but would not do so if the agitation were to be continued. 
Despite the in<:onsistency involved in the provision. Kansas cw 
not fairly ronipltiin of the postponement of her admission. Xo co; 
munity can equitably claim two representatives in the upi>er House 
Congress until its population entitles it to at least one repwsent 
tive in the lower House. In 1S7*2 Congress passed a general act 
making this requirement for all States that shotdd thereafter 
admitted, and in recent practice admission has been delayed unti 
long after tliis (voint has been i^eached. For four yeai's the count 
had been stirred from the deptlis by the Kansas issue, and the Ad 



? 



• eiotte, 36-1, p. 



* Qlobe, as-l, p. 1819. • 17 U. 8. SUtutea ftt Larce. 20. 
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istration couM scniTely bo blimuHl for exercising its right to enfnrce 
n respite from further agitation. 

When the English bill was clisoussed in Kaiisns, the si)eeches in 
Congress and the editurinls in E»vSteni newspapers, making the charge 
of bribery, were reprinted in the local press, imd the form of the liind 
proposition was resented bnt no onp claimed that its rejection would 
nmke any dilTerence with the aniount of public land that would 
eventually be received. A few of the leaders" and of the newspapers 
believed that it was advisable to secure immediate admission by tem- 
jjorarily accepting the Leoompton constitution and then calling a 
convention for its revision, but the section in the schedule of the con- 
stitution which provided fop amendment only after ls<J4 raised a 
doubt as to whether this could he done. Nearly the whole of the free- 
State i)ress and the mass of the fi-ee-Stale voters felt that they would 
stultify themselves by accepting oven temponirily a constitution 
which they had 5«) bitterly opposed. Accordingly, when the question 
was fiubmitted. on the 2d of August, 185S, the constitution was 
i*ejected by a vote of 11,300 to 1,788. This vote marks the dos** of 
the Kansas struggle in Congress, in the country at hirge, and in the 
Territory of Kansas, and this end was accomplished by the resub- 
mission of the Lecorapton constitution provided for in the English 
bill. ^ ^ 

It is not intended to defend all the provisions of the English bill, 
but merely to show that the bill !_X)th in content and purpose was 
(pnt<^ different from the common conception of ii. The issue was 
between no resubmission and resubmission of the Lecompton consti- 
tution. The two inducements for accepting the constitution — the 
land grant and inunedinte admission^werc the price paid for re- 
submission. They were not offered in the expectation that they 
would affect the result, but in order, by an appearance of compromise^, 
to bridge the crisis in Congress. The bill was the trick of ii shrewd 
pcdilician, very similar to the subterfuge by which Clay secured the 
acceptance of the constitution of Missouri. It rests lipon the same 
basis as all the slavery cojnpromises in our history from the f(»rniation 
of the Constitution to the civil war. It was not the best solution of 
the difficulty, but the only one attainable at the time. 

Tlie restatement of this single pt)int in the Kansas controvei'sy 
suggests the necessity of a new examination of the whole subject. 
Mr. Rhodes has jwinted out the essential fairness of the Toombs 
enabling bill adopted by the Senate during the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gress. If, in addition, it be admitted that the English bill, passed 

"Robert J. Wnlk^r and Frederick P. Stanton. t>oth >tn[tch friends of the freeStnte 
pnrljr. adrlsetl acceptance ut the Lecompton eonstKutioD. OeorK^ W. Smith, gorernor- 
elect nndrr the prnpns<^ Sttite goverDmcDt, DHCuraUy took tlie aame groond. 

16827—08 14 
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by the Thirty-fifth Congress, was a fair adjustment of the existing 
situation, then it follows that the Democrats, conscious of the injury 
that the Kansas issue was working to their interests, were willing to 
adopt any reasonable measure for its settlement. The Republicans, 
on the other hand, must either have been blinded by prejudice to 
the fairness of the proposals made by their opponents or else have 
intended for the sake of partisan advantage, as was charged at the 
time, to keep the Kansas issue alive as long as possible. Now that 
the heat of controversy has passed, a study of the debates will con- 
vince the candid reader that the irreconcilables, the violent speeches, 
and the responsibility for the final breach were by no means all on the 
side of the South. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THADDEUS STEVENS TOWARD THE CONDUCT OF 

THE CIVIL WAR. 



By James Albert Woodbdrn. 



From July, 1801, to his death in lHi\H Tha<l<leus Stevens wiis the 
lender of the Repuhlit'iin majority <^»f tlie House of Repruseutatives. 
He was cliairmaii of the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
throughout the war. and his attention wa.s therefore largely devoted 
to <|uestions of taxation ajid finance, of revenues and appropriations. 
These mibjoets in tijjje of war olTer a large field of study in eonnen- 
lion with Stevens. But the pur|K>.s.^ of this paper is not to consider 
Stevens's eontributions and services on thest* lines, but rather to 
bring into review his career and opinions in relation pailicularly to 
the more distinctly constitutional, jioHticaU and party issues which 
the war presented. 

There ai*e three salient aspecls alK)ut whidi the political move- 
ments and controversies of tlie civil war nuiy l>est l)e organized and 
studied: Kii-st. the i*elation of the war to slavei-y; second, the rela- 
tion of the war to the Constitution; third, the elfect of the war upon 
the i)oIitical status of the seceded States and their rehition to the 
Fedend Utu<»n. The^s together with the increased war powers of 
the President, present the essential issues and phases of the struggle 
in which the student of war politics will be most concerned. I shall 
attempt to summarize or bring into brief review Stevens's record 
upon these salient features of the war. 

Stevens recognized as clearly as any man then in public life the 
seriousness of the gix'at conflict in which the coiuitiy was engaged, 
and in the counculs of the nation he constantly insisted u^wn proinpt- 
nesSf energy, and determination of purix)se. To him it was per- 
fectly clear thai the slaveholders were trying to destix)}' the Union 
to save slavery; he wouhl, thci'efore, destroy slavei-y to save the 
Union. The .^uthern States had violated the Constitution to gain 
their indep<*ndenee; Stevens would give them none of the benefits 
of the Constitution in the war that it was found necessary to wage 
upon them. These States had of their own fi*ee will repudiated the 
Constitution and withdrawn from the Union. He would no longer 
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rt'ciignize them as sister States under the irgis of law, but having 
subdued them as a belligerent enemy he would hold and govern' 
them as conqueivd piT»vinces. These principles of action he laid 
down in the beginning:, and in the pursuance of them he was clear, 
consistent, and undeviating from first to last. Firm of purpose and 
clear fif vision, he hnd no manner of doubt as to the coMrs»» the na- 
tion should pursue in the varv'ing phases of the struggle for the 
Union. No one need to have Ix?en left, in doubt as to his jiolieies and] 
plans, for amang the membership of the National House he stood 
preeminent as a man with the qualities that a pubhc man most m»e<3s' 
in such a time— daimtless courage, a conscience of his own, opinions] 
of his own, iind a will of his own. He encountered no superior in 
inteli*'ctnal coniljjit, and in the figl»t fie was appointe<l to endure he 
well fnlfillecl the canons of the strenuous game; he never flinched, 
he foule<l no man, an<l he hit the line hard. An niicon«|uerable 
fighter, he seemed nnide for a time of war, :t linie of storm iiiid sti'ess, 
and. his enemies themselves being the judges, he stood four square 
to all the winds of opposition (lint cnme. These chiiracteristics. to- 
getliL*r with the tim(*s in wliirli ho lived and thc^ problems whi«^h h&J 
faced, make iStevens one of the most memorable figures in our Con-i 
gressi«)nid arunds. T proceed to notice his war career with reference 
to the thtt'c rtspects of the war to which T have referred — slavery,.] 
the Constitution, and the status of the States. 

The iuinu'diatc political effect of the bombanlment of Sumter] 
was the union of the North. All parties merged into the party] 
of the Union. C*)!tti"oversips over abolitionism rtn<l slavery ceassed-l 
Tlie voice of faction and piirty contention was stilled, and the le4id- 
ei*s of idl parties (*alled upon their tollowers to rally around the flag 
and to stand for the Union and the integrity of the nation. The 
people respon<!ed with practical unanimity. They rallied to the^g 
support of tiic Crovcrmnciit, not to [irevent (he spiTa<l of slavery, the^ 
issue upon which Mr. Lincoln had been elected, nor to interfei-e with 
slavery in the States, a proposal which all parties since the founda- 
tion of (he Government bad recognized as being without the limits of 
the Constitution. The war was to l>e for the Union. Saving thft] 
Union was to l>e its sole end and aim, though antislavery purj 
were accomplished in the course of the war as a means to this end. 

The evidence is conclusive that it was not the original purpose of 
the nation in the civil war to interfere with slavery. Tf it had been 
but a hundred days' war it would probaldy have ended with slavery] 
intact. Hostile intention against slavery was specifically disclaimed. 
Mr. TJncHiln dischiimed it on behalf of the Executive, and the two 
Houses of Congress disclaimed it on behalf of the legislative branch 
of the Govi'i'imuMit. In his imingiiral nddivss Lincoln recognizi 
that the platform of his party had committed him to the " preser^i 
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tion of the Union nnd the nmintcnance of the right of e«ch Stnte to 
onler ami control its own U*»niGslic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively/* and, lie added, " I have no pnrpose, directly 
or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of slavery in the States 
where it exists, 1 believe I have no lawfid right to do s*i and I have 
nil iiirlinati<»n to do so/" 

LincoliiV paramount object was to save the Union, In his mind 
an<l purpose there was no change thronghinil the war as to the object 
in view. His famous letter to Horace Greeley just prior to emanci- 
pation makes this clear, wherein he said that if he could save tlxe 
Union by freeing all of the slaves he woidd do it; if he could save 
llie Union by leaving ihem all in bondage l»e would do it. aiul if 
he cx)uld save the Union by freeing some and leaving others enslaved 
he would also do that. What he did with reference to slavery he 
d because he thought it helped to save the Union; what he with- 
kx)od he withstood for the same reason. 

As it was in the mind of the Executive, so it was in the mind of 
Congress. 

At the beginning of the war, two days after the battle of Bull Kun, 
Congress passed, almost unanimously in both Houses, the famous 
Crittenden n^sobition setting forth the object of the war. Tins 
residution recited, in substantv, that (lie war was not |)n)secuted for 
the purpose of subjugating the StMithem States — that is, of over- 
throwing their State goverinuents and reducing them to proviixces; 
rior for the purpose of interfering with shivery in the States, but to 
flefend and maintain the Constitution and the laws, and to preserve 
the I'^nion with all the rqurtlity and rights of the !<everai States unim- 
paired. The war sliould ac<'omplish these ends, and no Uiore. This 
i^solntion voiced at the time the public opinion of the country, and 
ulmost the imanimous opinion of the Ilepublicnn party. President 
fjiricoln repi-esented this opinion, utid in a conservative spirit he 
ntteinpted at first to conduct the war without interfering with 
slrtvei-y. on the assumption that the status of the States and their 
relation to the Union had not changed. 

But the w^ar made all the diiTerence in the world. The events of 
liiit a few short months of war wrought a decided change in the pur- 
pose and temper of Congres-^ and the country. It was seen that 
Hill very was a source of strength to the rebellion. Conservative Union 
men were Iwing ra[>idly and nidirally convinced (liat if the Xntional 
Government did not interfere with slavery, slavery would seriously 
int«'rfcre with the National (lovernment and the success of its arms. 
This change in policy and purpose is indicated by the fact that when 
the Thirty-seventh Congress came togetlier again in its regidar se^s- 
sion in Deceml»er, 1S61, and an attempt was made to reaffirm the 
Crittenden resolution which Inid received such universal ii|iproval 
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hul. u few njonths befort?, it was decisively rejected. It was rejected 
by a party vote upon the motion of Stevens, who liad tlius consider- 
able satisfaction in sceinjr that at least liis own part}^ bad now come 
to Iiis position in assorting its frt'cdoni from a doctrinaire impediment 
to the conduct of the war, and that the nation was now to feel free 
to strike at slavery' or to do whatever elst* would seem l>est calculated 
to promote the success of the natioujil cause. 

The events of the war Imd, however, made no change in the puq>oses 
and opinions of Stevens, His principles were settled, his mind was 
fixed from the Ixj^finnint;. AVheii the Crittenden resolution had 
been offered in Jiily, he oljjected to it and withheld ins vote. He was 
one of four in the House who were not ready to suWrila? to its doc- 
trine. He was one of the more pronomu'ed and radical — mny we not 
say more farseeing^ — antislavery men who believed that the rebel- 
lion must re.sidt in the destruction of slavery. He would not em- 
barrass the Government nor prevent its dealinjj; a blow in opposition 
to slavery when occasion should arise. He w*ant«d the Governuiout 
to have a free hand, an unrestricted liberty, in the conduct of the 
war, and he ilid not wish Conp*ess to commit itself to a doctrine 
fifuu which it wouUl subsetiuenlly have ti» recede. He believed in 
the beginning what Lincoln came [o believe in the nndsi of the war, 
lliat, in this national crisis, Congress and the Pr&sident, i-eprerTcnting 
the sovereign nation, had the right to take "any step which might 
best subdue the enemy."" He wanted the rulers of tiie nation to 
iiuhdge no si^iiples nor lay down any generalities that would inter- 
fere witii tlie most vigorous prosecuti(m of the war. 

Time rlearly vindicated Stevens's leadership in this ivspect. A 
forlnighl had not gone by after the passage of the Crittenden reso- 
lulion th*fining tlie ol)jects 4)f the war, anil giving an implied promise 
thai slavery Avould not be Interfered with, before slaveiy had become 
a subject of s<uv discussion in Congivss. It came up in connection 
with the fii-st confiscation act, August 3, IStil. To this measure 
Stevens gave his earnest support. This was the beginning of war 
legislation concerning slavery. It aroused opposition, because a 
scH^tion of the hiw required that owners sbotild forfeit the slaves 
Avhom tliey allowed to be used in arms againM the United States or 
to lalwr in forts or intrenchnients, or whom they should employ ia 
any naval or military capacity agninst tlie National Government. 

In the di'batc on confiscation, August *i, 18t>l, Stevens voiced his 
deep opposition to slavery and his purpose to strike at that institu- 
tion whcne\er occasion ofTeivd. He sni<l : *' God forbid that T should 
evei* agn*e tliat the slaves should be returned again to their niiusters 
and that you should rivet again the chains which yon have once 
broken. I do not say that this war is made for that purpose. Ask 
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those who made the war what its object is. Do not ask us. I did 
not like the Cntteiiden resohition. hccause it looked like an apology 
from us in sayiiij; what wi'ie llie objects of llie war. Those who 
made the war should explain its objects. Our object is to subdue the 
rebels.*' Tn this fii*st discussion of the war touching slavery Stevens 
preilic(e<I the arniin|r «>f the blacks in defense of ihi- Union. "' If this 
war continues ami is bloody," he said, " I do not believe that the free 
people of the North will stand by and see their sons and neijrl»bors 
.slaughtered by thousands by rclx^ls with anus in tlieii* hands and for- 
bear to call their enemies to Ik? our friends. 1 for one shall be I'eady 
to go for it — arming the blacks — horrifyinj; to gentlemen as it may 
appear. That is my dodritie and that will l>e the doctrine of the 
whole peoj)le of the North iK'fore two yeai*^ roll VcMind." 

After the rejection of the Crittenden resolution in Deceml>er, 1861, 
Stevens wished lo hriufr his ])arty and the Adrninlstrat'toii [n l»i<rher 
and more aggressive ground upon slavery and eiunncipution. He 
would speak out the whole truth whether the nation would hear or 
forlxMir. On December H. 18(>1, the first cUiy of the regular session 
of the Thirty-seventh Congivss, Stevens introduced a joint I'esolu- 
tion, for enactnient into law. containing two propositions: The first 
was to strike for general emancipation as tlie best means of crushing 
the rebellion ; tlie second, to nuike full payment for losses to loyal own- 
ers by this ptilicy. His re.solution asserted that slavery had caused 
the rebellion, and that there could be no peace and Union while 
that institution existed; as slaves are used by the rcliels f4>r support- 
ing the war, and as by the law of nations it is right to liberate the 
slaves of an enenu' to weaken his powur. therefoiv the President 
should be diivclt»d to declare free and direct our generals in com- 
mand to order freedom to all slaves who shall leave their masters or 
aid in f|uelliug the rcl^ollion. 

His speech of Janmiry 2'j, 1862, on these resolutions shows him to 
lie one of the earliest. lH)ldest, most outsjjokcn. and. I think, most 
influential of the antislavery ailvciculcs who were seeking in direct 
the war to antislavery ends. Tin; House was in Connnittee of the 
\Miole on the state of the Union and the debate was taking a wide 
range. Stevens did not ex|M'ct to s^-cure tlie adoption of this policy 
at that time and he was accused by the New York Times (January 
25, 1802), of imlulging in talk that was irrelevant — wasting the time 
of the House in talking alx>ut what was not before it. Stevens knew 
that Congress and his party were not yet ready to follow in the line 
of his pmposals: and that the public sentiment of the country did not 
sustain his radical policy. Hut he wished to etliicate that sentiment 
and to lead his party in the direction which he clearly saw would ul- 
timately be found to lx» essential. He felt that the National GoveiTi- 
ment in the roiiduct of the war so far had been weak, timid, vaeib 
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lating. inetfective, without appreciation of the formidable tank before 
it. The country needed a tonic; tlie Administration needed nerve and 
a stitfentd spine. Stevens wouhl infuse more energy into the prose- 
cution of the war, and not be afraid to employ the means at hand. 
He did not think it a time for honeyed words and conciliation. He 
was not a representative of i)eace and ^vod will ; lie was a representa- 
tive for war; the biLsiness of war was to conquer, and in the war now 
forced iqx^n the nation, he stood for firm, unyielding, uncompromis^ 
ing force. It seems reasonable to say that in energizing tlie war 
power of the nation and leading it to lu}' hold of evvvy possible wea- 
pon for overcoming rejsistance to the national authority tliere was in 
the national forum no stronger personal force than Tliaddeiis Steven.*^ 
A review of his speeches will give one a high appreciation of their 
educational influence in this dii'ection. 

He was bitter and unsparing in his denunciation of the Southern 
leaders for their course, and he sought to arouse the i-esenlment and 
war spirit of the nation to crush the South. Yet he manift^teil a 
better conception of the Sout!iei*n spirit and character and of the con- 
sequent nature of the tusk In-fore the country than that possessed by 
his opponents and critics. Dismissing all hojK; of reunion by volun- 
tary concession from the South, he wished to liave it clearly i-ecog- 
nized, as it should have been, (hnt from the Southern standpoint, the 
.separation was final, and that the Confederate States would consent 
to reunion only through the rxhaitslion of war. Stevens saw that 
the task could Ix' accomplished only by the sacrifice of thousands of 
lives and millions of money. He rect^ignized that the Southerners 
were i)roud, haughty, obstinate, and that their training had led them 
to Ivelieve that they were born to command. They had declared that 
they would suft'er tlieir country to lieconu' a smoking ruin before they 
would sulnnit, Stevens would accept the. issue. liej)eating substan- 
tially a sentiment which he had uttered in the previous August, be' 
said: 

Retter lay their whole country wnsu* tbun suffer tht» natinn to Ite murdered-.! 
BettiT depoijulatu them niid plant a new race uf freemen ou tbt-lr detMiliite ane 
deserted fields than suffer relielllon to triumph. SucU la the voice of the freet 
I)eoi)le of the North. If our rulers prove equal to the wishes of the peoplo 
there will be no negotintion, no parley, no truce, until every rebel sthall ba^'ej 
laid dowu his firms, disbanded his organization, and submlltod tu the Govern- 
ment. The ihm>ij1o are hnntnut^ and this Is humauMy, ♦ • * If tho»> w'ho] 
have control of the (.iovernm*»nt are not fit for the task and have not the nenci 
and Ddnd for It, the i>eople will take care that there are othera who hare." 

Steveiw then proceeded to consider the formidable character of the 
rebelliou and the l)4?st method of its suppression: 

Self-prcKerrntlon Is the first daty of the nattou. We have declared thAt 
there Bhall be no divlrfon of the Union; two Rovemments shnll nerer be per-i 
mittfHi within the limits of the l*nlte<l States. There imn, thoroforf. Uo no tieaeo! 
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till tlic rebels Iny down their nrms. The South with equol solemnity have 
declare«l that they will listen to no tenns of (lence whleh do not prnvUle for the 
tudept^udem^e of the Soulheni C'oDfeiltM'tiL-y. Honor, inanhiXMl, natfonul and {iCT- 
sonal pride, to say nothing of itatrlotlsni, forbid ilinl eltlior party should 
yield eJEcept under the must overwiielniinji nwessity. If the fJovernnieiit sub- 
uiUs to the rebelK it loj^rs ItK eharneter and eeasen to he a |M>wer atuon^ tLe 
nations of tho earth. If the h^sni'tcenta sulMoit they f»irf<-*lt thy nbjeot of their 
highest anihitlou and Ini|>erll the HveH of their leaders. This will never tnUe 
I»Iaee until they ore wholly snivduetl. 

How. then, ean the South Im* wholly exhaustedV lit^t uk not he derolved. Those 
who talk at»out iH.»a*."e In sixty days are shallow Ktuteameu. The war will not 
etHi until the Uovemment sliall more fully t-et-i.pilze the magnlttide of the 
crIsiH: until they bave dlseovere*! that this is an Inlenieelne war hi which one 
party or the other must be retUnwl to hope!t'!4« feeblent'ss :ind tlie (Kiwer of 
further effort shall he utterly annihilntt'd. It is a rjuI hut true altrruatlvo. Tlie 
Suiith can never Ite rwluo-il to that eondltiiMi »t> Ioub an the war is prose<'uteiI 
urt its preaent prim'lple«. Tlie Noilh. with all lla njililonH of )HH»pIe and lid 
eouutletts wealth, can never eongner the South until a new nuKle of warfare Is 
adoptecl. So long as these StateB are left the means of enltivatlnp ila'lr tlelda 
through forcetl labor, you may expend the bUxMl of lhou«anda and blHhms of 
money, j'ear hy year, without Iieiiig any neaivr the end. unless you r*MK'h It by 
yiiur own sidmiisslou and the ruin of tht* nation. Slavery gives the K*»uth a 
i;n.*at ndvantaKe in time of war. Thi\v need not and do nol withdraw a sin;:Ie 
hand from the euitivatlon of thn soil. Kvery abl(^htidle<i wliUi' man nin ln» 
KIutrtMl for the army. The black man, wilhuut llftluK a weaiK>n, is the main- 
Ntay of the war.** 

How. then, ran the war be rarrled on so as to wave tlie T'nion and eonstitu- 
tionul liberty? Prejudiee may 1k> Hhocketl. weak minds sturtiet], weak nerven 
may tremble, but they must hear and aidopt It. T'nlversal emnnelpation must 
Ik* prwlalmml to all. Thow* who now furnish the means of wiir, liut who are 
the natural fmnnlH-s of slavt-holders nnist be made onr aUles. If the slaves no 
hmjcer raised eott<m and rlee. tobacoo and grain f(»r tho relK'I.s this war would 
eense In six months, even though the liluTated slaves wmild not raise n hand 
against their masters. The flelda would no longer produce the means hy 
whk'h they sustain tin? war. 

All admit that Klavory Is the eause of The war. Without slavery we should 
tbl8 day l»e u unitt*d and happy people. So long as It exists we t-an not Imve a 
■Olid I'nlon. Patch up a e»mipromi»e now and leave thU g<»rni of evil and 
jrour Fieaee would be a eurse. Your «»x|H'nditure of lives and treasure wiadd 
be In vain. The priuoiples of our llepnblic are wholly iotvmipatibli* with 
slavery. They eiiu not live together. While you are t]uelling this luHurree- 
tirtn at such f»»arfnl cost remove the cause that future generations may live in 
peBee. 

Stevens would have no regard for llit* ** sympathizor witli treus4jn " 
who would ^' raise an oiUory nhowi a servile insin*rei-ti<»n or prate 
learnedly alwnt the Constitution.*' IIu thought a " relx'lliou of slava*? 
fightiiijr for their frwdoin was ind so iibhorrent as a rela^llion of froe- 
nien fighting to murder lii*' nation.*' lie wished tlie NortluTn armie-s 
to be ^* possesse<l and impelled hy thi' iuspiraticm that conies from tlie 
glorious principle of freedom/' He tliought the Nortii had not shown 

•lilulM*. January IJII. 18H2. 
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** the fiery zeal that impelled the South; nothing of that determined 
and invincible courage that was inspired in the Revolution by the 
grand idea of lihertVi equality, and the rights of man; none of th 
nrdor that inspired the heroes of the French Revolution or the devoto< 
foll(»wers of GHribiildi," 

Instead or belntc KOvenu*d t»y ibnt Ideu which renders men uiicoitQueruhU 
we feel thnt while we are flj:ht!ng for n ctuniKict we nr*» tt^hthig to rivet stil 
stronger the chains of the slave. 

Our stati'snien do not Heeni to know how to touch the hearts (if freemen nm 
ronse tlieui to battle. No sonnd of universal lllKTly has gtine forth from thi 
capital. Our Kt^nerals have a Hwurd In one hiind iind shackles In the other. 
liCt it tie known tlwit this Oovernnient is fijchting to t*«rry out the ^eat priu- 
fjplrs iif (he D<x-lanitifni of Imlei^endenoe iiiiil the IiIihhI of every freeumn would 
lioil with enthusiasm and his nerves he strengthened for a holy warfare. Give^ 
htm tlie sword In one hand and the book of freedom In the other and he wll 
s<K»n sweep dos[>otlf;m and rebellion from every corner of this continent, Tb( 
(iccaHlon la forcwl upon us and the Invitation presented to strike the clmii 
from four millions of human belujjs and create them men ; to extlnjinish slaveryl 
on this whole eonflnent; in wipe out. w> far as we are r<mcerne<1. tlie nmst liat* 
ful and iiiffrnii) hlot thnt i!vcr dl8^race<I the escutcheon of man : to write a |ini 
in the history i>f the world wliosi' brlgbtnes.<4 sliull eolipst* nil the reotrds oi 
lieroes and tiaiireH.^ 

This was effective oratory, the oratory of conviction and action. 
It was spoken at a time when slavery still seemed rooted and 
gi'oimded in the policy of the President and of Congress and in thefl 
public sentiment of the country. Who will say that the voice of 
Stevens was not a powerful influetnv in bringing the country and 
its rulers to the higher phme of emancii>ntion, to a readiness to direclH 
the war for liberty as well as for iniion? ^ 

As the war continued and the Adtuinistration still seemed con- 
servative and reluctant to pursue an antislavery policy, Stevens re-^| 
pcatedly expressed liis dissatisfaction. Lincoln's message pro[Mising" 
coiupcnsjited emancipation Stevens characterized as *' the most diluted 
milk-and-water gruel proposition that w^as ever given to the America] 
nati^Hi/- Hi' urged the passagt* of the act '' forbidding the return ol 
fugitives, and he favored every act looking toward antislavery ends^J 
He said he could not approve putting generals who aympathized with 
slavery at the head of oiir arniies with orders to pursue and return 
fugitive slaves, nor iltd lie like il to have our forces set to guard the 
property of rebel si^ldiers. When asked if he intended his charges 
against the President and Secretary of War or only against the« 
generals in the licldj he said they " apply where they Ixdong. T aiiiH 
no sycophant, no parasite. \Miat I think I say. These acts have been 
perpelnife4l witlKiut rebidce. I^*t the world determine where the re- 
sponsibility rests. I believe the President is as honest a man as 
there is in the world; but I l>elieve him to be too eAsy and amiabh 
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and to be misled bv (he malign influence of the Kentucky counwl- 
ors " and the Border Sinic men.'' He ngiiin iir^ed thi* eiilisiineiit 
of negro troops and ndvised the Administration not to be iifniid of 
the eri' of ulwlitionism. but to follow out the policy of militurv 
emancipation suggested by (Jeneral Hunter's order. He had no liope 
of success until that policy was adopted. He viewed the matter not 
only as a question of emnncipntion or nhnlitiou. but as the only means 
of putting down the rel)ellion. For rebuking (tenern! Hunter he 
thought the Administration deserved to l>e driven out, and he de- 
nounced it for refusing the liberation and employment of the slaves. 
He would seize all property of disloyal men as our armies advanced, 
and he would plai»( tlie South with a military colony if the South- 
erners would not othcrwi-e submit. He would allow the soldiers, as 
he said, '* to occupy the heritage of traitors and build up there a 
land of freemen and of free<loni which lifty years hence would swarm 
Willi its hundred of millions without a slave upon its soil." He de- 
nounceil an opponent (May, of Maryland) for saying that he would 
fight only for the frtMsioui of his own race. ** Thiit patriotism," he 
said, "that is wliolly ubsj)rbe<:l in one's own country is narrow and 
tfldfish. That philanthropy which embraces only one's own race and 
leaves the other numerous races of mankind to lv)ndage and to misery 
is cruel and detestable."* 

We come now to the attitude of Stevens toward the Constitution, 
the constitutionality of war measures, and the effe<!t of secession and 
war on the status of the seceded States. 

The antislavery policy advocated by Stevens and men like him was 
one of the apologies for parly opposition to the war. The anti- 
slavery men were accused of wishing to make the war entirely sub- 
servient to abolition and of being unwilling to see the Union restored 
with slaver}' as it was. They would not Ix' quiet, hut were obtruding 
their opinions everywhere, with the result that while in July, l^^'U, 
the nation was united, the Union forces were now divided, since those 
who wished to prosecute the war solely for the purpose of restoring 
the Union were alienated au<l estr«uge<l.'" A large body of conserva- 
tive men in the North, chielly among those who hiul opiK>sed the 
Republican party and Mr. Lincoln's election, looked upon the anti- 
slavery prograuuue both as a perversion of the Constitution and an 
entire departure from the original iiud legitimate objects of the Avar. 
Under the leadership of adroit and able men these conservative Demo- 
crats and Constitutional Unionists became a compact parly of oppo- 
sition whose opinions and purposes may be summarized as follows: 

(1) In the lirsl place they accepted the Crittenden resolution as 
their war platform and they would have it clearly recognized that 

•Qlobe. .Tilly n. IMS. 
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the primary and sole object of the war was to save the Union. I 
was not to interfere in any way with slavery. Any act or policy 
tending to turn (Ik- military forces of the Government from mere 
union-saving to abolitionism, or toward emancipation as a means of 
union-saving, was unconstitutional, a perversion of the object of ibf^ 
war and it ouj^rht to In* ivsisted. 

(2) In the second place (he war must be :^o conducted and ended 
as to preserve the equality of the States. The Union was bahod oi 
this equality and it nuisi Im? preserved. There must Ix* no conquest or 
subjugation or interference with statehood or with the rights of the 
States, their governments, or their domestic laws. AMujever shoul 
attempt by Federal authority to destroy any of the States*, or to 
cstuhlish territorial government within them, was guilty of a hig^ 
crime against the Constitution anti the Union, The Union as it w 
must Ix* restortnl «nd rmiintiiined under the Coustitiitiou hs it is; an 
any person proposiug pejur on any other basis than the integrity o; 
the States was as guilty a criminal as he who would propose peac-c oi 
the basis of a dlsmenibered Tnton The Southern States must not be 
it'durcd to provinces or territories, nor the Southern people regaixl 
as alien enemies; but the constitutional relation of the States t 
the UnitJti was to i»e i-ecognized as being undisturbed, and the con 
stitutioua! riglits i>f the Soutliern people should br fidly inaintainej 
To prosecute hostilities beyond these limits^ or in a spirit of coi 
quest, would destroy State equality, subvert the Constitution an 
prevent tbc Ijiitin.* 

(3) In the third place, as a corollary to this view,tho constitution 
limits set to CougressiiHiiil and Executive {M)wer must l)e the same in 
war as in pence. Secession, rebellion, and war had made no change 
as to t!te power that Congress couhl exercise within the States, ba 
they the States of the Confederacy or the States of the Union. The 
l*resiflent s powers were nol increased. Therefore his Executive 
orders, his proclamations, his miliiarv* emancipation, his suspension 
of halK»tts corpus, his arbitrary arrests must all be tester! by the 
terms and cancms of the Constitnlion as in limes of peace. "The 
Union as it was, the Constitution as it is/^ whs the maxim of 
party. 

In the view of these (ronstitutionalists, the Union was to be savi 
only by. through, and under the Constitution — nothing more nor less. 
They idealized the Constitution. To them the Constitution 
identical with the nation. Without it there could be no Union. 
Constitution gone, the Republic \> dead. The war was for the prese 
vation of the Constitution tuul for that alone; it was against the Con 
stitution and because it was binding on all that the Southerners were 
rebels. These cfmservatives denounced the anti-slavery advocates as 
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bein^ indifferent us to whether or not their policies were in harmony 
witii the Constitution, unti this fact made the huted abolitionist;^ — a.s 
they culled all anti-slavery men — as guilty criminals as tlie secession- 
ists t hem se 1 ves. 

In the view of this party ahnost everything that the President or 
Congress propose*] nr did, for the etTe<Mive luul vigorous prosecution 
of the war, was unconstitutional. Contiscatioa of shive property was 
unconstitutional; retaining fugitive slaves within our lines was 
unconstitutional; the niililary emancipation of Fremont and Hunter 
was unconstitutional; tlie use of slaves as contraband was unconstitu- 
tional; Lincoln's plan of compensated emancipation was unconstitu- 
tional: enlistment of negro troops was imconstituti(»nal; abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia was unconstitutional; the 
prohibition of slavery in the Territories (with the Dred Scott 
decision still uniwcrsed) was unconstitutir>nal ; the emancipation 
proclamation was unconstitutional; the draft was unconslitutionai ; 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus was unconstitutional; 
military arrests were nnconstitiitiofuil ; suspending or in any way 
reinstituting State governments at the South was unconstitutional; 
Lincoln's appointment of military governors and his beginnings of 
reconstruction weiv iincoiisiitutional. No exercise of power was 
constitutional except wh:it was unmistakably granted by a strict 
construction of the Constitution, interpreted as in times of peace. 
Instead of the war having inade all llie dit^'ei*ence in the world, it 
bad made no *iifference at alL Tlio Southern States a!id the Southern 
people were to have all the rights, privileges, immunities, and 
Ijenelits of the Constitution. They were not bound by its provisions 
in the conduct of the war, but their opponents were to be restrained 
from every aggressive act of power not within its specific limits. 
This was a fearfid Iiandicap for the National (lovernment. Such 
a policy would have led to a passive and harmless war, almost 
purely defensive in its operations. Carried to its logical conclusion 
no invasion of the Southern Stales nor sniuluing of tlie Snntliern 
people would have l)een possible under it, and it is very problematical 
whether the Constitution and the Union could have been saved for 
the South under its operation. 

To this party and its constitutional view Thaddeus Stevens was 
diametrically opposed. He was its constant and stout antagonist. 
He derided these sticklers for the Constitution, and in unsparing 
terms he denounced all their works and ways. They and he were at 
the antipodes of the political world, and they had but little bowels of 
mercy for one another. Stevens wished to establish a legal ba.Ms for 
the conduct of the war that would give the nation a chance to fight, 
and in the first discussion on slavery and the war to which I have 
referred (August 2, 1801) he kid down the legal and proper 
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premises for that figlit. He brushed theories aside, looked a 
facts, saw things as they were, and he sought a basis of action best 
cak'uhited to bring the rc^sMll desired. He took the bold jL^ruimd ttint 
in the contest fur its hfc the nution was not bound by the limitatioi 
of tlie Constitution. The war had abrogated the Constitution, ni 
where It was resj>ecled and could be enforced by ordinary civil proo 
esses, but with respect to hostile confederated States that had rejecte 
and repudiated the Constitution, trampled it under foot, and we 
i*esisting its restoration by organized armies. The people nf the 
Confederate States were public belligcix'ut enemies and the natio 
in its effort to overcome them was bound only by the laws of war an 
the law of nations. 



1 



I thought tho (IniM luiM ronie (be sjiWlI when ihf* laws (»f \vnr were to ffovem 
our action: when the Coustltntlon. If It stood In tlie way of the laws of war In 
dealhiR with the eiifiny, linil no rl^lit to iiUcrvent'. Who |)le:id.*< thu Constitu- 
tion apihiKt our |iro|Htsecl in-tlonV Who says tht' Constltntion must come i 
in har of our notion V It is the advoontes of rebeln, of rehels who have reputU 
aleil {hv Con»lltii(ioii, wiw have t<oui;hl lo overthrow It jititl trumpir It )u th 
dust. Sir, thesp ri*N*ls who have <Ilsroj;arilefi and sot at detinnce that Instr 
meut are, b,v every rule of uiuuKMiml and Intenuitional law. rstopiHtl from pieiul- 
Ing It" ajOTlust our action. Who then says you can not do IhiR thing; l>ec*ause your 
Constitution does not porniK It? The ronBtltndon ! Our ronsftntlon. which 
3*ou repudiate and trample under foot, forbids It! Sir. It Is nn absurdity. There 
must he a imrty In eotirt to [dead it, and that imrty to l>e entitled to plead It, 
in court must tirst acknowlwlj:*' Uk supremacy, nr In* has no buslupst* to l»^ 
court ul all. • • • They can not be permitted to come In here and tell 
that we must be loyal to the O'nHtitution.'^ 

When he was asked how Members of Congress who had taken ai 
oath to supp<»rt the Constinition could violate it in tbeir action^ 
wbcthcr rebels cnmphiin of it or not, lie rc[)betl tliiit ibcv ilo not vio* 
late it when they ai-e operating against men who have no rights 
the IxHiclits of tbc Conslitiition. The law of nations was plain npon^ 
this point, the law estubli>luMi in thr diiys of Cicero, "Inter arma 
silent leges/' "This Is a law that has been in forw to the present tiiue^ 
and any nation iluU ilisregards l!iat law is a poor, piisilhmimous na-^n 
tion which submits its neck to be stiMick off by the enemy.'' ^| 

Mr. Mallory arose in objection: "I understand." he said, '*the 
gentleman to admit that this hill is nnconstitulional, but to defenJ 
it and urge its passage on thv nvniun] iluu during the existence of 
rebellion Congress has a right to do an unconstitutional act." 

Stevens replied: "I say that it is constitutional and according U 
the law of nations in time of war. [Laughter.] I admit that if you 
were in a state of i)eace you could not confiscate the property of anj 
citizen, but in time of war you have the right to confiscate the prop 
erty of every rebel. The si>vereign power must execute the law oi 
nations. • * * Every measure which will enable you to subdue 
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V'Mir erieiny aiul iriimiph over liiiu is jiisl,ifiul>le on your part. If by 
taking from tiini every dollnr of pi-oi^n'ty which ho has on earth you 
will uoiikon his luinds. ^'oii are nt liberty to H^lil fiini in thii! way."" 

While he was urging emancipjition he referred to the fact that the 
Constitution did not autliorize Congi-ess to interfere with slavery in 
the States. '"Tru*'.'* he said, ''so loiiir as the t'r»nslitiuion nnd the hiws 
arc supremo and can be maintained by the ordinal'^* tribunalb of the 
country, no one woidd attempt it; but when the Constitution is 
repiKiiated and set at defiance? by an armed rel>elIion too powerful 
to be (|ue]led by peaceable means, the Constitution itself *|;rants to the 
President and C<nign»ss n supplemental power which it was impos- 
sible to define liecnuse it must increase and vary according to the 
n€?cessity of the nation." 

Speakiujjof the Constitution and slavery later, a year after emanci- 
pation had bei'ri firorlninied, he asserted that while tin* Constilnhon 
protecte<l the institution of slavery very few desiretl to disturb it ni 
the States. 

Tberc worv not [lie wildl tlirce tlionsitud nboIltloniKtfi, properly WMmlleO, in 
Xho nniu-fl Stnri>s. Ri^fore tlils wnr \Uv parties were bouiul Incellior bj- a ooni 
iwict. by a treaty, mlletl n f'ouKtItutlon. They admitted tlie valldUy of numiciiwl 
litwH tiindliiK on I'ni'b. This war has cat nsnnder nil thofne Ugnniouts. nbrognted 
iiU thi'SL' i)bli;!ii(bmH. Since ih(>s<» States have voluntarily thrown ofT tlmt pro 
twtion and plavt^I th»»nmi'lvp» nndor the law of nations, it Is not only onr rlffhl 
but our dnty tn kniM*k nfT cvpry sharklo from every limb. 

lie who wlyhca u* recHiabliwh the Union ns it wum cnn not esea|>e the pralU of 
nttetnpdn^ to enslave hi« felhtw-nien. The "Union ns it wmh and the ConstUn- 
tion an It is." in un ulnM'ious idea: It Is man-stealln}:. The Southern StnteH 
have forft'itwl all rlKhln wilder the Constitntlou wideh they liuve renounced. 
They are forever cBtoppeil from elalndnc the Confftltutlon ar It was. The 
I'nifed States may give them these rlKhts if It choone, but ikey can not claim 
thfnt. If « disj^racefnl |»ence were mnde leaving the ennse of this rebelliou and 
the eause of future wars ualoiiehtHt and livlnj;. Us authors would be the nbjt'cts 
•»f the deei>»»st exwratlon and of the blackest Infamy ! • • • .Ml this clamor 
acrainh't radlenls. all this cry of the " Union as It was." Is but a pffpsistent eCfort 
(•I reeslublJHh slavery and to rivet anew forever the chains of l>ondaKe on the 
limbs iif immortal lieinrs- May tlie Ood of Justlee thwart their deslfois and 
imrnl^'ze Ibeir wicked efforts.'' 

Stevens heM that in an emergency endangering the existence of 
the Repitbbe the clause of the Constitution r(H|niring the President 
(o see that the laws an» executed creates him a dictator for the time 
iK'ing, until Congress could be convened, which body would then 
possess the same full powers. 

If uo other mwins were left to save the Rei>ubll<? from destrnctlon I believe 
wp have the i>ower under the (^jnstitutlon and according; to its ercpress provi- 
sions to declare a. dictator without ronfininpr the choice to any officer of the 
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Government. Nothing certainly wonUl Justify tho oxiM*ct8o of this iKiwer tint 
lt« neressity, to snutcb the nation from the Jnw« of rteatb. It Is a fearful imwer. 
Mny tbe Ufceeelty never nrlso. But It Is not wi fearful ub tbe uHurjwtious of 
Jefferson DavU. The safety of the r)eople 1h the supreme law. Uather thnn the 
nation should perish I would UBe It. liather than Bee the nation diBbonored by 
compromise, concession, and KUhudsislon. nitber than see the Union disstevered 
I would do It now. Oh. for six months of stern old Jackson ! 

It will be seen that Stevens's constitutional position, or extra-eonsti- 
tioriiil position, was consistent, strnightforwnrd, and outspoken. He 
blinked nothinjr* bnl always looked the constitutional issue squarely in , 
the face. Ho made no pretenses and would ix»sort to no forced con- 
struction to justify a course already predetermined. This is seen still 
more clearly in his attitude toward the admission of West Virginia, fl 

The Constitution clearly provides that no State shall Ix' divided ex- " 
<vpl by its own consent. When Virginia seceded, the people in the 
western counties of the State, wishinjr to remain loyal to the Union, 
assumed to form a State Government and clioose. State officers and a ^ 
State legislature. They elected Senators and Representatives to Con- H 
gl*ess, who were admitte<l to their seats. They claimed to be the 
people of Virginia, constitutionally competent to give its consent to ^ 
the formation of a new State within the borders of the Old Doniin- fl 
ion. This people having given its consent to the division of tlie old ' 
State of Virginia, immediately erected itself into the new Stale of 
West Virginia. Nobody consented e.xcept those within the limits of 
the new State. That is, the new State consented to (he division ot 
the old. And when the new State had been admitted according to 
prearrangement, Mr. Peirpoinl. pretending to l>e the governor of the 
State that pretended to Ite Virginia. wa>^ to move over to Alexandria 
and keep up the preteriM' of being the gulH^rnatorial head of Old 
Virginia, with an ofliiiaj body that Sumner afterwards calleti the 
"common council of Alexandria.'' As Stevens said, after the war, 
'••all tliC arclnves, property, and effects of the Peirpoint government 
were taken to Richmond in an ambulance.'* This was the government 
recognized during the war as the legitimate constitutional govern- 
ment of Virginia. 

There were distinguished members of Congi'ess who sought to find 
ground in the Constitution, or in a fictitious construction of that 
instrument, for this process by which Virginia was divide<l and West 
Virginia admitted. It was not tlie way of Thuddeiis Stevens. To 
Stevens the proceedings, or the arguments base<l upon them, w^ere all 
ridictdous and absurd. He was opposed to giving seats in the Housw 
to members from Virginia after the secession of that State, for '• we 
know," as he said, '' that members have Ijcen elected to this House 
by only twenty votes and those cast under the guns of a fort. To sjiy 
that those gentlenien repi-esent any district is mere mockery." • 
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Stevens was willing to accomplish the end in view, the dismenil^or- 
iiient of Virginia and ihe admission of the new State, the sufficient 
ground for the act being that it woidd weaken the enemy and help 
the national cause. But he recognized that the legal ground for the 
proceeding was, not the Constitution, but the laws of war. 

We may admit West VlrRinla Ihe said], not by any proTlslons of the Con- 
Htllutlon. but undpr our abKolute rK*wer which (he Inwe of war give us. I 
Hbjill vote for thiH biU u[mjii tliut theory and that alone: for I will not stultify 
niyKelf by supposlnK that ue have any warrant In the Constitution for this 
prooewlinK. 

Sir. It Ih but nax'kery. in ray judRUient, to tell me that the legislature of 
Virginia has ever c*uu8ented to thin dlvlHlon. About 2UU,00U people out of 
l,2r)0,U0() pe<»pIo have held a convention and elected n leglalature which hna 
BHitenteil to the dlvJHton. But before all this was done tiie Stale had a regular 
orfranirjition and a oonsfitrtlon under which It acted. By a convention of a 

rge majority of the i>e(>ple <>f tlmt State they cJunimMl Their couHtitiition and 
nged their relation to the FedcrMl (iovemment fnan that of one of itf* mem- 
bera to that of HecesHion. Thlti l8 treason, but wt far as the State C4:iriHinUion 
was omceniei! ft whs a vnlbi act and Kovenied the Stale. The majority (jf the 
j»eriple <tf Virsrlnia was the State of Vlr^inlii, alth<iucli inrtlvlriualH had com- 
mitteil treason. Their legislature which called the BivedliiK conveiithHi waa the 
legislanire of the State. The legislature waa dlHloynl and traitorous, but the 
Stare na a State waa bound by their acta. Not po IndlvldualH. They are respon- 
sible tu the (Jeneral (iovernnient. whether the Stnte d«'crt»eR treason or not. 
tlovemnr I^tcher. elected by a majority of the votes nf Virginia, is the governor 
of Virginia — a traitorous governor of a trait<»r(Hi8 State. A small ninnber of 
the citizens of Vtrginin — the jM^itpIe In West \'lrglniii — tissonibled together, dls- 
aiiiiroved of the acta of Virginia, and with the ntu»o8t self-complacency called 
theinaelves Virginia ! Is It not ridiculous? 

That seems more straightforward than to stretch the Constitution 
by u forced and fictitious construction while claiming to resi)ect its 
provisions. To a laynuin it seems like lietter law, sounder sense, and 
more correct political science, if the United Statt»s were to l>e regarded 
as a nation and not a mere confederacy of States. 

This view of the character of the State and the effect of secession 
he maintained consistently on all occasions. He looked upon the 
Southern States as public enemies. We were at war with an acknowl- 
edp'd l>elli^rent, with a forei^i nation, and since such a war had 
annulled all former cniupncts existing Iwtween thorn neither can claim 
as against the (dlier the aid of the Constitution. Stevens held that 
the Southern States, having committed treason, renounced their alle- 
tfinnce to the Union, discarded its CimstUution and laws, organized a 
distinct and hostile government, and by force of arms, having risen 
from the condition of insurgents to the position of an independent 
power de facto, and having been acknowledged as a belligerent both 
by foreign nations and by our own Government, the Constitution and 
laws of the Union are set aside, so far as they are concerned, and 
that as between the two belligerents they are under the laws of war 
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and nulions alone. If the rebel States were still in the Union i _ 
under tlie Constitution, iis some contended, lie siiw no reason why they 
should not elect the next President of the United Staters. If the 
re1>els declined to vote, then one hundred loyol men who, as his le^l 
opponents contended, still continuoil to l>e "the State,'* might meet 
and ch(K)so electoi-s. The few loyal men around Fortress Monroe, or 
Norfolk, or Alexandria, and a few cleansed patches in I»uisiana, 
being one-tiiousandth part of the State, might choose electors for the 
whole State. It was such reasoning that seemed like a mockery of 
constitutional law and political science to Stevens. 

It Ih Idle tu Kiiy tliat liiillvidimis wltlilii tlio bclUi^ereiit territory lieritnK.^ the.v 
were opiMiHeil to Re<-e8Rion ntnl weiv loyal to IUp jiairenr povprnnient tirr the 
State, tbouffli oiiJy C per ceni of llie |»t'oplo, and beuoe ibat th« Stdtc>8 are not at 
war. This Is limorluB the fiindatiiental principle of democratic repuhllos, whk'li 
Is that mnjorltlcB muHt rule, tlint the voice of the majority, however nhnndoncd 
and wU'ked. is the voice of the Stale. If tlie uiinorily choutie 1o stay with the 
uiI»t'ovennM territory they are its dtizeuB and snhjf^'t to its conditions. True, 
Id dcalliii: iKTH^Mmlly, srval differcnve Is made between the luno<?ent and the 
guilty. But how can It l>e ^aid that tlie Stales are nol at war? The id»*»i that 
a few loyal citizens ure the Slate and may override aud ^overu the disloyal 
uiilllon8 I am not able to o(»mprehend. If ten men fit to save Sodom can elect 
fi governor and i>tber State ollicers a^lnst more than a inllllon SodomlteR tn 
Vlrtflnla, then the Demw^ratlc doctrine that the majority sball rule is dis- 
carded and ipufred. Not the i|naMty but the nimdfer of votes have the ripht to 
govoru. In Soiitti <*iiroIina a rebel's vole weighs Just as much an a loyal 
voter's. It is mere nio<.'liery to «\y that, aciordlOK li» any principle of popular 
g:overnment. a tithe of the reRblent lidiabitaiits of an organixetl State can 
chauge it8 form uad carry on governiueot lieeause they are more holy or loyal. 

The confis<.'ation of property, which he favored, followed, not under 
the Constitution after conviction for treason, but by virtue of the 
laws of war. "* \o inciividual crime need be proved against thft 
owners. The fact of Iwing a Ijeilitrt^roiit enemy carries the for- 
feiture. This might wtu-k u hiirdshii) nti loyal men in the i^outh. 
But to escape the condition of enemies, they must change their 
domicile and leave the liostile Slate. ^'"^ 

Referring to what Lincoln liad d{>ne toward reconstruction, Ste- 
vens expresHed his pleasure in the fact that Lincoln had come to 
this view of the Constitution. He maintained that Lincoln's plan of 
nH'onstniction, while differing in details, assumed the same general 
g;round toward the Constitution that he (Stevens) had set forth. 
" It proposes to treat the rebellion as a conqueror alone would treat 
it. His plan is wholly tnitside of and imknown to the Constitution, 
but it is within the legitimate province of the laws of war,"'' He 
believed, as he had previously said, that to take the property of 
the Confederates to pay llic debts which their rebellion was piling up 
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just as constitutional as to appoint u military governor in Ten- 

»e or in Virginia." 

The position of Stevens was vigoroiisly assailed by Mr. Francis 

P. Blair, of Mis^sonri, in a notable sjx^edi in the House, February 5, 

1864. Blair held that Stevens's policy of confiscation could only be 

effected by the cwtrrniiiiation nf our whole kindred riico in the Soutli. 

The World would expect them to shed the last drop of blood rather 

than io submit to such spoliation, with no alternative but to die us 

panpers. Europe woidd Iw justified in intervening to put down 

^ch an innovation on the code of humanity and to arrest barbarities 

H defiance of the law of nations. It was frenzied altruism tending 

lo promote " amnl^ramation of repug^nant races in the name and by 

(^e clnirni of equality.'" 
ffilair held that (he Southern States were indestruclible, that their 
atus was like that of Miss^iuri. whose State organization had re- 
mained loyal to the. Union. All that was needed was to drive out 
the rebel power that was holding the State governments in duress. 
This duress had not extinguished the legitimate local sovereignty 

tlhe supreme st>vereignty of the General (lovernment. Our 
y and navy are crushing the life out of the usurpation, vetoing 
t Blair called the " asi^nrnptinn of Stevens that the State govern- 
ments in the reW States are as perfect now as l>efore the rel>ellion, 
and being subsisting States, capable of corporate action, they have 
as States changed their ullegianoo from the Unitotl States to the 
Confederate States." In this undeniable fact, as Stevens had stated 
|B Blair maintained that the secession doctrine was '* absolutely 
r^ognized, w ilh more distinctness than Calhoun ventured to urge it/' 

Here the majority of di«lnyanst» lu a State (said Itlalr] linve the right 
ndoittloil ti» override a lahiorlfy of loyal mcu am! make them forswear their 
ullt?($I.'ince to the rnioii. No man, North or South, tner aswerted the necesalon 
(^iisi? Sf( bttldly in lli*^ forum as rlie gentleman from Pennsylvania. He founds 
the rebel ifovermneut on the will of a majority of the pe^tp^e; proi'lainiB that 
llie minority, thuugli loyul to the (Jeneial (lovernment (wtdrh hnH a rijjht to 
the alleulaiu-e of all) nu»Ht abandon the States or snhserlbe to their authorUy, 

«inHiM9 that tlie usuritutlon has estab]it<biHl itidei>endent iStntes endowed 
all the tmrnunitiea and rij^htn of an indei^endent mition carrying on n 
imate war. This l.s the secession, aludltlou. absolnte-eonquest doctrJue 
whieh the gentleman has broached, in deHauce of national and Stale Consti- 
tution}*, the law of the civlli/j'd world, and of all hunnintty, the resi>un8lblllty 
tor whieh its author is mivv seeking in pot uiMin llu* I'ri'sldenr.* 



^v 



n May 2, 1864, during the discnssion in the House on the Wade- 
vis plan of reconstruction, Stevens had oc(*asion to refer to these 
^itici.sms. He iHJstatcd his position that tlie South was only a 
igerent, with such rights only as the laws of war might accord, 
e fact of their being rebels as well as belligerents puts them in 
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a worse predicnnient and only extends our rights and justifies the 
BumTnum /us of martial law. In urging again a general scheme of H 
conliscation lie said the country should decide whether this was an 
unjust war, and whether the enemy is obstinate and ought to bear 
the burden of the war. 

To nilow tttpni to i)lon(l In pnlHntion tlml tlio enemy ore onr "erring 
bretlinni " would 1m» to uIUiw nmlefiu'li)r!ii to take udvaiitaf;e of tbelr own 
wrong. The war I.s ntijnst uud *leserv».'» pnulslinieat. • • • I would take 
only the property uf the KuUty. The wotucu and cbUdreu. tlie nonooiubatanta, 
tbo8e forced Into tbe war. 1 wuuld spare. Yet we hear ti howl of horror from 
poufik^rvollve gentlemon at the hihmnaulty of the proiK)Rnl. A Uanrt of men 
fortuidabi*^ eiiouKh to become a bellliftfrent have robbeij tb«? twaanry of the 
nation, aolzttl rbe public proi^Tty. ocvnpiwi our forts und arsenals, severed 
In twain the bfst and uiost proj^pemns nation tbut ovit e.\iatt*tl, tdaii^'bternj 
LMXJ.O)!) of our ritlKenK, ciiuiied a dt*bt of 52.(K)0.)tOO.*HMJ, and have ohstinntply 
uiQhitaUu»d a cruel warfare. If we are uoT jusllfled la exacting the extreuie 
demands of war then I can hardly conceive of u case* whure It wi>uld Im* appli- 
cable. To allow them to return with their estates untouched, od the theory 
that they have uever been out of the Union, Heema to uie rank lujnstlce to 
loynl men. 

Stevens replied with special vigor to Blair, '"whose speech,** he 
said, "contained tlie diritilled virus of the copperhead." He recog- 
nized that selling estates iu perpetuity as the result of attainder for 
Treason was forbidden by the Constitution; conviction for treason 
eoidd work no such consequence. \Yliat he contended for was the 
forfeiture <if the pn>j>erty of relnds as enemies. IMalr had said that 
Stevens had " treated with scorn the itlea that States held in duress 
by the rebel power have a right to look to otir laws and Constitution 
for protection." 

This I said Stevpus] is n false statement of my i)os!tlon. If the armies of 
the ConftMleratc States Hlirtuld overrun a Uiyal Stiiti- and hold It In duress^ 
that State wituld have a rljchl to ap|>eal to the Omstiiutlon for protection. 
Itnt a Stale wliU'h by a free inajoriiy of its voters lias llirown off Its alle- 
giance to tiie CouHlltntion and lioids l8«'If In durcK*; by lis own armies ia 
estopp»ed from claiming any protection under the Conatltntion. To say that 
Hucb ii State is within the pale of the T'uloa ho as to claim protection under its 
Ooustftutlun and laws Is but the ravine ''f a madman. 

To escape the consefpienees of my argument tu' (Blair) denies that the 
Coufe*Ierate States Imve Ik»im» n<knowl«1giNl as bclllKcrenls or have established 
and niahitaincil iiidi-i^'iit^cot t^'overnn]ents </c fttrto. Such assnnui<*e would deny 
that there Ik a wm in heaven. They have a CouKress In which eleven States 
are repn'sented: tb«*y have at least .•WX>,tHj(» w^ldiers In the Held; their pickets 
are almost within sight of Wushlnpton. They iuivc ships of war on the ueeflD 
destroying hundreds of our ships, and our Government aud the govemmeDta 
of EurojM? aclcnowUnlge and treat th4^m as privateers, not as pirates. There 
Is uo reasoning ngalust such Impudent denials. 

But it Is said the Coustltntion does not allow them to go out of the Union. 
True, and In going out they conuultted a crime for which we are now wnrrhig 
against them. The law forbids a man to rob or murder, yet robls-ry and 
murder exist de facto, Blair says those who declare the States outlawed to 
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the TTnlon prencli the doctrine of seoessioii as much an JefTerson DavlR. Does 
the luau who deolures that uiunlt»r and larceiiy exl»t give coimtenauuf to Lho8o 
crimes? The one is as rpji.wnablr as the olber. If the Botlon of equltj* courts 
tiiat whatever ou^ht to be ahalt be eoDHldered as exlstiutr. If this Is true theu 
the.rfl>el Statt-H are iu the Uufou. If the uakeU facts, nalpablt.' to everj- eye. 
HtteHted by many blnody hattloflcUla and reeordwl by every day's IioRltlo loglH 
latioD. both Id Washington and KIchnioDd, nro to prevail, then the rebellious 
States are no more In the I'uion In fact tbuu the loyal States are lu the 
Confedenttv States. Nor Kh'>u]d ihey ever Iw treated so until they reiient nud 
are rebaptizeil into the National Tnlou. 

St«vt»nK foiigrrutululed the country that llu- II(M]s*» Eiail ivtviiliy 
passed a resolution (18(14) reco^iizing the Coiifetleniti* States as ii 
public enerny. TIih( was tlio doctrine for which he liail Ih'cii **i»n- 
tunding. The etnisequenios which ho had sought to establish wouhl 
follow as a contilury. *' I huve lived/' he said, 'Mo st*e tlie tniHKph 
of principles which, uUhrmgh I h»<l full faith in their ultimate suc- 
cess, I did not exix'ct to w itness. If Providenco will si»art» ino a little 
longer, until this CJoverniaent shall be so reconstructed that the foot 
of a slave can never again lrea<l upon (he soil of ihe Republic, I shall 
be content to ac(*ept any lot which nuiy await nie/"" 

These extracts will serve to make riear Stevens's attitude toward 
the chief issue of tbe civil war. Those whom he opposed will not 
be e-Esily reconciled to honor his memory. As Sumner said, no one 
gave to longiuige a sharper bite. His words were words of sarcasm, 
satire, denunciation. They aroused resentment and often left a bitter 
sting. His antagonists dreaded hiui, tuid he has been spoken of as u 
man of hate and vindictiv<» vengeance. Hut there is testimon}' to 
.sliow. from j)nrty friend and Utv alike, thai he was a man of ilcep and 
tender humanitarian feidings. lie desired fair play and a scjuare 
deal for all uumkind. The punitive measures widch he favored did 
not spring from [>ersonal feelings. It was the cause tluit he hated or 
loved. lie loved justice'; he entertained a deejj hatreii of slavery and 
secession, and he Ix^lieved that a just punishment, as well as mercy, 
should be visited upon those whom he considered as the guilty au- 
thors of his coimtryls woes. In this he was but hutnaiu n natural 
man l)egotten of passionate times, nnd he probal)ly represented to a 
large degi'ee the feelings of a majority of his fellow-cotmtrymen. He 
deploitnl the compromising errors of the fathers, and his great pur- 
pose was to write the law of justice nnd buman eqiuility into the Con- 
stitution of his country, and he would feign no fraternal, sentimental 
regard for those who, as he thought, sctuglit to violate, <»bstruct, or 
pervert these great principles of government. 
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PREFACE. 

The germ of this thesis was « ta^k, apparently an insignificant 
one, assigned to me in the college class r»oni, several years ago, by 
Prof. Frank Ileyivood Hodtlei* — a task that eventually tU^veloped, 
under iidiiaMices tlu* mosi fnv4)rable, into un "eai-nesl iiinl j>ri>lt>iigi'd 
shidy of Indian jx)litical relations with the United States. Later on, 
the special subject of Tiidimi i*eniovnl was offered and accepted in 
candidacy for the dej^rcc of doctor of pliilosophy at Yale UnivoiNiiy. 
The present paper is that dissertation thoroughly revisetl, rear- 
raniretK and eiilurgi'd, so runch so, iiidtn^il, that the fifth chapter is 
wholly new and some of tlu* other chapters are scarcely to \x* recog- 
nized. 

Ill pursuit of detailed iufoi'mntlnii ri'icardin^ Indian niigi'ations 
to the westward of the Mississijipi. I have consulted lK>oks. pcriod- 
i«'uls, and newspapers of nil sorts, not only in the university libraries 
of Cohniibia. Cornell, luul Vale, but also in thp Ijcnox Library of 
Kew York ('ity and the (.'ongressional Library of Washington. 1). C; 
>'«!, in the final result, I have use<l the information thus obtained 
only to seenre general impressions of the j)<*ri(Ml. the setting, or his- 
torical pei*s[>ective, so t(j speak, and have ivcorded very few facts 
llial have not been found in primary sources. 

Tiiese primary st>urces have Ix-en enumerated and connnented iip*ni 
in the bibliographical guide, but there renuiins this to be said, that, 
in the body of the work, reference to them has followed one unvary- 
ing principle. For instance, where, on any subject, there are parallel 
*uthorities, such as the Clark Papers, the Jackson Pai)ers, and the 
^'idian Office Records, the last named has Ihhti made, for the sake of 
of last resort and, usually, the only one appealed 
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to. Then again, Indian Office muniiscripl ivcords huvo been pre-" 
ferred to copies of or extracts from them found in the '* American 
State Papers," Sometimes, however, these same ^'American State 
PapeiV' constitute the original source. Documents are found thereiji^ 
of which there is no longer any trace in the official files at Wasli^f 
ington, D. C- yet there seems no reason to question the authenticitj*" 
of the documents since it is only too evident that none too much can* 
has been taken to preserve the Indian Office fiJes and the original 
manuscript may easily have been ileslroyed, whil<\ most fortunately^ 
the printed copy of it renmins intact. 

In connection with the third chapter, attention should be coll* 
to the recent uionumental works of Captain Mahau. I>ong before' 
those works appeared and quite independently of ll)em, from a care-^ 
ful perusal of Vonge's ^* Life of Liverpool,'' the Castlereagh Correal 
spondence, and Wellington's Supplementai'y Despatches, I hact^ 
reached, with respect to the Indian butler State, a decision consider-^ 
ably at variance with the published opinions of the best secondar1^| 
authorities, Cnptniii Mahan has most grntifA'ingly dwelt upon an^^ 
sanctioned that decision, at least, in part ; l)ul he had access to ai^— 
additional great authority, the unpublished memoiz^^ of Cast1ereag:UH 

Sometime since. Mr. I'lrich Boniioll Phillij^s. of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, published a niono^ri-npli on "Mieorgia and State Rights," U^ 
which I am immeasniably indebted; inasmuch as it contains a^H 
exiiaustive treatment )»f the *' Creek (Vmtroversy '' and of the" Chero- 
kee Expulsion." It is true, I Inid ahvady arrived at the same facl^_ 
and conclusions by personal investigation, but I had not yet brougt^f 
(hi'in togt'tluM* in a tinished product. My studies had, however, ren- 
dennl me conijietent to judge of Mr. Phillips's work, and I at onc^_ 
recognized its very great merit. Naturally enough, T felt some hes^| 
tancy about introducing similisr cliapters into my oAvn thesis, bu! 
continuity of thought denninded tliut I should. The Creek and Cher^ 
okee troubles have a place in the history both of State rights and o^| 
Indian removal, and can not logically be omitted from either. Re- 
sides, 1 have gone further into the primary sources than did Mr. 
Phillips: for he doe« not seem to have used J, Q, Adamses Diary, the 
Jiifkson Papers, the Curry-Schernierhorn Papers, the ''Missionary 
Herald,'' the Indian Office hies ajid letter-books, nor even the manu^_ 
script repoiis of Andwws, of Crowell, and of Gaines. None the leaiH 
he had n slight advantage over me in perstmal access to the Crawford. 
Draper, Hawkins, and Wilson Lumpkin Papers, although they wen 
not especially productive. At all events. Mr. Phillips offers no 
as coming from them that I have imt found more adequately eh 
where. Neverthele^ss, I have not4Hl their titles in tlie bibliography 
because no account of sources for the period could be considered coi 
plete without them. 
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It is sincerely to b** rpgrettod thnt various travel nnrratives, partic- 
uluriy some of tho^- n^cently issued under the editorship of R. G, 
Thwaites, did not apiMMU" in time for tlu'ir exceeding intends* to be 
i-eflei-ted, and. perchance, an occasional incident from them to be em- 
boilie^l in the pret^ent pnper. Tniliiin ronioviils were lo so great an 
exleni brought about by the pressure of western sc»tllement that even 
the faintest (»f lights (hniwu upon tlie conditions of tiiat settlement 
may Ix*, in ivality, a guiding star to further reseaivh. Hoi^es arc 
entertairuN] that at no distant flay I nniy Im* able to continue the pres- 
ent work along the line of the effect of the actinil removals and then 
an opportunity will \ie. given for a more extensive inclusion of 
descriptive material. 

Both in the course of the long years of investigation and in the 
nioi»ths of final revision. I have met with courtesies gi'eat and small 
from libnirians, clergymen, goverrnnent oiliriids, and coileng)ies, 
to all of whom I take this opportunity of ex[)ressing my most sincere 
thanks, such thanks, indeed, as are especially due for generous coop- 
eration in the rending and copying of the nianuscri|il tn niy sister, 
Lucy E. AIh'1; nnd, fi>r hel])fnl suggestions to H H. Ilendei'stjn. of 
the Indian OfHce. to Charles IL Hull, of Cornell University, and to 
A. C. McLaughlin, of Chicago Uuiversity. 

In a more particular way 1 wish to urknowledgo luy indebtedness 
to the Rev, Joseph Hooper, of Durham^ Conn., Mho has furnished me 
gratuitously with carefnlly trinde ropier of all suci; Ibibart Pnj>ors 
as lx»ar U]>on the movements of (lie Oneida Indians; U) my fathei* nnd 
mother, whose symjjuthy in the undertaking has made its completion 
possibhs ]ind also, u* my instructors. Professors Edward Gaylord 
Bourne, (leorge Burton Adams, and Frank HeywcKMl ITodder^ who 
by precept and example have l^een a constant inspiration to steadiness 
of purpose, Ihorougligoing work, and sound scholarship. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE IDEA OF REMOVAL. 



The Louisiana purchase is justly regarded as one of the most 
important events in American history. Studied as it has been from 
every conceivahle point of view — economic, political, constitutional — 
it is remarkable that no one has as yet determined its true relation to 
the development of tlie United States Indian policy. This can be 
accounted for only on the supposition that tlie native tribes have 
pliiyod but u sorry part in national affairs. Tlieir history, except ut ^ 
rare intervals, has excited little comment; and in a very few instances 
only has it aroused enough interest to make it the s;ubject of .special 
study. Such study has recently shown that the purchase of foreign 
territory in ISOJ^ brought out the first explicit statement of the 
removal idea. The iniix>rtance of this can not be overestimated; for 
rt'nioval is the significnnl thing in later Indian history. The term 
itself impliejfi the interference of the Government in Indian migra- 
tions, and is the expression of a distinct policy that sooner or later 
modified the wliole character of official relations with the tribes. 

[Wlmtcver may have l)ecn Jefferson's private views on the legality 
of' expansion, it is certain that he did his J>est to validate the pur- 
chase of I»ui.siana. In fact, he. took it upon himself in July of 1803 
to draw up a rough draft" of a constitutional amendment which 
should cover that questionable cxercist^ of the treaty making power.) 
The proposed amendment is cumbersome, heavy with details, and has 
little historical value beyond the light whidi it throws upon Jeffer- 
son's personal opinions. | It failed to l>ccome a part of the supreme 
law of the land and wouid be unnoticed here were it not for the fact 
thai it rontains the fii*st direct and, at the same time, an oflicial 
ndvoi'-Hcy of Indian removal. Indeed, it has Indian removal for its 
central idea^and therefore deserves, in spite of its awkward style to 
be quoted in full: 



ly' 



1 



The province of liouisiana Is incoriwrated with the TJ. S. and made part 
eret*»f. The right qf occupancy In the soU, nud of self -govern nient, nre con- 
ttrropd tti thp Indian inhahltnnts. ns they now exist. ri*o-emption <inTy r>f tho 
p"rtlons rightfully occupied hy them. & a succenaiou to the (»ccupancy of snoh 
OS tln*y iniiy iiluindon. with the full rljihtK of [M»ftsesRinn as well )i8 of property 
ft "overclcnty in whntover is not or shall cease to be so rlghtfuUy occupied by 
tlipni slinll heloiiK to the U. 8. 

The letftsiature of the ITnlon shall have nuthorlty to exchange the rl^t of 
(vieupaiiL'y la portions where the 17. S. have full rights for lands possessed by 
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Indianff within tho r. s. on the East sUle of the MissiRlppiiho cxohnnpo Innd^ 
ou tht' Ku8t side of the river for those ot the white Inhabitant** (»ii tlie West 
side there<»f iiiid nbove the Intltiule of 31 degrees: fn nmlntRin lu any part of 
the province mieh milltury ix>i*t8 uh may be requisite for \*enve or safety: t 
exen.'lse ixillee over all per».»U8 therein, not belnjr Indian iuhabltunts: to wo 
salt sprln^ra, or inlues of coal, uietalH and oUier minerals within the iwsscssio 
of tlif r. S. or In any rithers with the consent of the iiosRessors; to rog-ulu 
trade & interomrse betwtvn the Indian InhnbltantH and all other iiersons; t 
explore and as*'ortain tlio ^wt^^raphy t»f llie province^ its pmdncilonH and othi 
LntenrKthiK rlrcnmHlances; t<> open roads and navi};atl<>n therein where tu 
8ury for l)enettoial eonmuinlcatlon: & to estahllah ngencles and factories therel 
for the cultivation of commerce, peace. & good undcrstondiDK with the Indi 
ri*sldin^ there. 

The legislature «hall have no authority to dispose of the lands of the provin 
otherwise than as hereinbefore ijermltted, until a new Amendment of the coO' 
stitutlou Hhnll give that authority. Except as to that portKiu theret>f which II 
South of tLe latitude of 31 degrees; which whenever they deem expetUent, tb 
may erect into n territorial fJovcrnmeut, either separate ur as making jmrt wit 
one on the eastern side of the river, vesting the Inhabitants thereof witli all the 
rights iK>iute&)i>ed by other territorial cltizuna of the V. H. 

An analysis of the proposed amendment will raveal some inter 
ing partifMlars. It is a fair illustration of what the American Cousli 
tution might have been had it been framed exclusively by the part; 
that believed in the doctrine of express i>owerb. Such things as a 
discussed at all are discussed in detail. Topics of slight and tran 
sient impoilance receive as much attention as those that are fnnda; 
mental in their nature. With respect to the subject-matter, it ma 
be said that the greater part is devoted to tlie Indians. Tlie pur- 
chase of Lotiisian^i is not inentionetl and, except in the first, or incor- 
porating, clause, there is no indication that any change whatever had 
taken place in the ownership of the province. This seems strajige 
because, apparently, the chief object of the amendment was to valida 
the recent acquisition of foreign territory." The real difficulties th 
confronted the strict constructionists seem to have been dod 
Only one eotistitutiorml imj)edimeni is referred to, and that is th 
question touching naturalization. Such an amendment, had it eve 
been accepted, would hfarcely oe considered as conferring a grant « 
power to acquire any otlier tcrrilorj*. It might even be seriou^l 
questioned whether it legalized the one luider discussion. From one 
point of view it complicated matters. As events have turned ou* 
precedent has been the authority for later acquisitions. Had the 
Ix'en a speoinl anicndnient to validate the purchase of Louisiana, sin 
ilar special amendments would have been necessary for the subs? 
quent incorporation of Florida, Texas, the western country, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 

In at least one res|)ect Jefferson was, contrary to his custom, con- 
sistent with himself. He prej)ared a document tlial would permit of 
literal mterpcetation only. This makes the new* amendment, whei 
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coiiipariHl with t!ie Constitution proper, seem to contain a ^ood doiil 
i)f irrelevant matter. Why, for example, should Jefferson bnve 
taken adviinla|y:e of the m'easion to exploit his favorite sehenie of 
traversing (lie western <*onntry an<I of estahlisliinj^ trade relations 
with (lie Indinns of the plains? Surely It was not neeessary to bur- 
tlen a ftiiulnnientnl law wiili tlit> details of an exploration. Tiie 
truth is that Jetferson was, for some reason, intent upon giving what 
must have seemed undue attenticui (o the Indian side of the I^)uisiHna 
piirehas4\ He als^t looked forwanl io the fulmv eouditioti of the 
lower part of the province; that is, to its territorial organizntioju and 
eventual admission lo siatehwKJ. i 

\s lijis U'en alreiuly intinialedJlhe greater part of (he proposed 
ainoudment was taken up with a provision for the Indians and the 
siibslanee of that provision was the removal of the eastern tribes t<» 
iip|>er Louisiana. That meant the planting of Indian colonies north 
of the thirty-iirst parallel, i The idea marks an eptk-h in Indian his- 
tory. It seems lo have Ix^n spontaneous Mith Jefferson: ^ for. in all 
preeeding eomnnmiralions,^' oflieial or ntlierwise, he iippears to have 
regarded ahs<jrptioii, or perhaps, amalgamation, as the only possible 
solution of the Indian problem. Even as late as February of ISO^i*^ 
lie adviM'aied this most strongly in a letter to lieujumin Hawkins. 
In the following April he wrote'' to John Bacon, with whom he was 
conferring on Indian affairs. The cession of I^nisiana hnd iNen 
l>eeome an assured thing: but still there was no mention of hulian 
removal. It is true there is in the letter to Bacon an ambiguous 
statement to the effect iliat settlements, strong enougli to ward off 



"Ait for Mck as ison f Ford's *' .I«»ffi»r!<on." VII : 4?»7>. fip hnd tUscuHflcd with ,Tnmf?ii 
Monrop. govrrnor nP V'lrt:lnln, the oilvti^iiMllly of traui«p<ir1hiK ftii^ltlvc iiml limnrjiviit 
ncr^roox. A yenr Iritnr IfMcI., VIII: I0:;-HMt. in'J-U.4, ItU-Mtli hf wrnt tlio fr^nt'th ul 
prniMtiiln^ t«> ruiunlzo litem i>u land |iurcliat;tKl In tlu* imrthweHt, lu Canncla, ur in ih<> Went 
Indies; Init, Iwfort' (hi> Usut? of llie cimstllutlonal 8n[i|ileaieut Id the Miiiumer of IHO.t, llwra 
ts pcmlMvrl.v no rrnt» of n pinn for (loin:; th(« *inmf* thin}; with thp Inrllitns. 

»8omt* writers. Dulahij «'htipU'» C. Ui»yce (Anniinl Itrp'Tt of tlw Uiirean of Brhnnlme;, 
18.''3->*-4, p 202*. nttrU>iit»* tin? itrU'lu of the n*iUM\'iil Idtoa tc) ihy cunndentlal iim*»«mi;((< 
irrhlcti .Ttfirvftton Kt-nt to roncrmt* •laniiary IM, 18n:i ( Hirhnrilnon, I : nu3-;t.%4) : hut thoitf Ih 
rnally rio(hln); In tho docitiD(?Dt to srtpport (he (-lalm. Mr. Unyrc tuvTiis \a have nilKiakrn 
t)i<f tlnlte lo (!sttab)lKh trndliiK ikwIm on tlif MiinhlKxIiiiil iitii-l ItM I}rni)r1it>fl nif a ilt^lrif to 
(iloDt cnlonlpn. It miisr t»t' admitted, tiowevrr. tttut Jtttfnnuin'H phravpnlogy Iq this luirtlcii- 
Iftr liijittinr*? 1» a trlile mir*lpJidInj:. Wepf rbp t'Fldt*nre not so stmnc In favor of the iiKSiTtlr.n 
tliJit Uii> T>eHi8 DUd Clark i^xpcdltluQ wiih an early drc>um of JelTeraon's, we mlKht h<> hnl 
to li^MfTv. na Mr. ICoyir was, that when he ftpokp " nf planting on the Miaaiftslppl ttself 
fHa mwoia of Its own safety." be wbh referrlnct to the plantlnt; of Indian colonies and not 
to Die ^atflhlUhlag of trading; pust.i. Thorc lio nothing vise In the tuL*!Ma;je tbat could ht* 
conxtniiKJ n>t rflatliiR In jtiiy way wImtHoever to icmoval. .Ieir*»rsnn'» ('orrenpondnnro 
{Sac* not t»crv<.' to docpen. in the sllfihtetct partlotilar, the luiprcsslou that tlio idoa of 
rcmnvul bad Iwen t-oncelvtHj In ihe It'iL'lnnhi;; of ilio yi*nr. In January th»* Admlnlt^ti-ailon 
tiad not iN'rn approached on the aubjf'ft nf buylnc the whole of Loulalana. The eastern 
iNink Af ibc Ml&alsiilppl was the nnly one In the potiscuslon uf the I'nlted t$tati'», and It la 
not (o !•« MtippoatHl for a tnomeut that the westifrn people woiitd have (mnfteiitt^l lo let 
Uie Indiann ctinlrtil II- The ronUdfntlot messaKC of .1;iniiary IS, INOa, has nimut It nn 
■Ir of aeereey. JefTer-ion wuii plottln;: (o secure the monoiwly uf the valuable fur trade of 
the far weat and northwest. Uls Inngiuiice was circumspect, and It had need to be. 
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intruders, ouglil to be planted on the Mississippi; but the conte: 
shows that the writer had reference to white settlements only. 
I Removal, as the term is technically used in American histoi*y, wj 
apparently not onl^' spontaneous, but absolutely original with Jeffer- 
son/* The inception of it has been credited to General Knox,'' but 
his corre^])oiidc'nce, voluminous as it is, is silent on the subjey It 
would seem more natural to think of his successor in Washington^ 
Cabinet, Timothy Pickering, as the originator; for lie was known 
to he greatly interested in I he Indians nml to hold very advanced 
ideas with respect to their civilization/' The fact is, prif»r to 1803j^ 
the carrying out of any such project would not have been practica- 
ble. Even with Jefferson the idea was probably not the result of lonj 
sttuly but was calle<l forth by the conditions of the I^ouisiana pur- 
chasi*. There arc a few ccdonial precedents for Indian removal on 
small wale." With these Jeffo(*s<m maj^ have been familiar, yet hej 
could well have been independent of their influence; because hid 
scheme was so entirely different from anything tliat had thus far^ 
been undertaken. Jefferson contemplated the orgjinization of what 
would have become an Indian Territory, perhaps an Indian State,^ 
to which all the tril>es might lx» removed, while the colonies simply^ 
provided reservations, more or less distant, for fragmentary bands- 
All such schemes may. however, have had their rise in the familiar 
nomadic tendencies of the aborigines. The Indian, it was thought, 
could be easily uprooted and transplanted ; for was lie not a wanden»r 
1\V nature, a voluntary exile? 

Various theories may l>e advanced to explain Jefferson's iutei 
in the Indians at this particular time. It is quite likely that 
was seeking a legitimate use for what the Federalists chose to call 
H irfld/TJifKsS Tliis may account for the subordination and even for 
the omission of constitutional matter in the proposed amendment 
The constitutional objections to the purchase of foreign territo 
would naturally come from his own party. lie was sure of i 
support, therefore he turned to meet, as l)e,st he could, the objectio 
of bis enemies. The objections were, to say the least, absurd. Thev 
covered exaggerated accounts of the magnitude of the price, of the 
usele.ssness of the land, and of the disadvantages, yea, disasters, that 
might come from too great an enlargement of the Union and disin 
tegratioii of its people.' JelFerstiu's own reflections show that hW 
wished at the same time to remove the immediate cause of Indian 
wars. He had always held that they were an unnecessary drain 
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upon the public treasury, und, in introilucing his system of public 
eeonomy, he aimed nt diminishing the number (»f Indian exixHlitions. 
In a sense, removal was the logical outcome of such a policy. Conhl 
the Indians be moved westward. Intlian wars would cease; IxH-auae 
encroachment upon Indian land would cease. In this way the cost 
of Louisiana woidd soon Ik* offset. 

Furtliermore, Jefferson must have had a clear impression of the 
obligation that hud l>een put upon him and upon the nation by the 
Georgia compact of 1802.° He wfts a strict constructionist. Ho 
believed in »State rights. To him the compact with a sovereign 
State could not have l»een a dead letter — a mere ruse to enable the 
Fcnleral Governmont to get possession of tiie western lands. It must 
he admitted, lioweven that there is not the slightest allusion to the 
(ieorgia compairt in Ids correspondence of this [period, yet it is fair 
to suppose that he could not have forgotten a circumstance so recent. 
The disputes with Georgia, inAolving the title to the present States 
of Alabama and Mississippi, together with the resulting covenant 
and all that it entailevl, were still a subject for discussion. Conse- 
(juently Jefferson must have remembered only too well that the 
Federal Government, for a material consideration, had solemnly 
pronnsed to extinguish, at its own expense, the Indian title within 
the reserved limits of Georgia as soon as it could be done " peaceably 
and on rea.sonable terms.*' The purchase of Louisiana paved the 
way for the inunedJate fidfiUment of the promise. That this plan 
of keeping fiiitli (lid cotiunend itself to the statesmen of the tuue is 
shown by subsequent Congressional debates. There is an occasional 
reference, for instance, to the removal of the Creeks, who were almost 
exclusively (ieorgia Indians. 

A furtlier examination of the proposed amendment shows that 
Jefferson had other reasons for wishing to bring the Inilians together 
we.st of the Mis^^^issippi, Pioneers, daring iidventiinTs, had lM*en 
wont to settle in isolated spots, far removed from each other. The 
iletached homes pr<jved an easy ninrk for Indinn attack-s. This was 
ihe condition of affairs on Ijoth sitles of the river. Therefore, to 
aroid unpleasant complications and doubtless to guard against e.\- 
pense, Jefferson thought it would be advisable to consolidate the 
white men and forbid settlement except in compact form. He pro- 
posed that the white settlers west of the river shoidd be indu(*ed to 
tnide land with eastern Indians. This would leave the Held open 
for the planting of Indian colonies in upper Louisiana. At the 
satue time, another object, equally important, would be attained. 
The settlers, living on the fi'ontier, had nnjch to dread from the 
jealousy of Canadian trapi)ers and from the rapacity of Mexican 
freebooters; but, if an Indian Territory were to be establi.slied west 
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of the Mississippi, the red men would shield the white. No suspicion 
seems to have been raised in Jefferson's mind that the Indian and 
the Mexican had much in common and that (hey were likely to 
become allies, thus increasing instead of diminisliing the danger. 

fit should be remarked that Jefferson, in providing for the disj^osal 
upper Louisiana, was neither blind nor wholly indifferent to In- 
dian interests. The amendment secured possession to the Indian 
emigrant under constitutional guaranty. The occupancy title could 
in no wise pass away by simple legislative act. A new amendment 
to the Constitution would be necessary to effect a legal transfer to 
white people. Yet everythng goes to show that he regarded the 
Indian claim as provisional only. The occupancy would be but tem- 
porary, which was wholly inconsistent with Jefferson's known views 
on Indian sovereignty. As a State rights man, he should have l)een 
imalterably opposed to (he recognition of Indian claims in perpetu- 
ity, yet we find him, as a Cabinet officer under Washington, pursuino: 
an opposite course. On one occasion, when in conference with 
General Knox, he actually argued that the Federal Government had 
no more right to grant land to the Indians than to cede it to a Eu- 
ropean power; inasmuch as the land so conveyed was just- as likely 
to continue in the permanent possession of the one as of the other. 
His views had assuredly undergone a change before July of 1803. 
From what he wrote then it can be inferred that the Indian might 
Ix^ dispossessed at pleasure. He might hold the land, but only until 
the white man had need of it./ J 

A question may be raised as to why the southern line of Indian 
colonization was drawn along the thirty-first parallel. Kuroijean 
settlers had ventured still farther nortli, therefore their presence 
could not iiave determined the limit. Had it been intended to place 
tlie Indians south instead of north of the line we might have been 
led to suppose that the thirt^^-first parallel was henceforth to mark 
liic southern l)()undary of what was purely I'nited States territory; 
or, ill other words, that the lino, running through the Ijouisiana pur- 
chase and separating the red men from the whiterwas to be a western 
extension of (he old I'ni(ed States line, pjven then a difficulty would 
arise; for Jefferson luid a notion (hat Louisiana included the whole 
of AVest Florida! If (he theory of arbitrary choice be rejected, one 
nmst seek an explanadon in a detailed study of the geogi'aphy of 
Louisiana, althougli it is (juite jjossible that the line of thirty-one 
degrees was selec(ed s(»lely because^ the ])eople of the United States 
had more reason (o be familiar with tluit parallel than with any 
o(hei\ it having been the sceiu' of ('on(ention in <*onnection with the 
northern limit of the Floridas. 

Jefferson submi((ed (he proi)osed aiiiendmen( for critical i>erus;d 
to Ivobi'rt Smith, Secretary of the Navy. .\s it turned so largely 
<in Iiulian ailairs it would luive seemed more natural (o refer it to tlie 
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Secretary of War. Robert Smith had no official dealings with the 
Indians, and does not appear to have been pnrticularh' intimate with 
Jefferson. However, he criticised ihv draft at considerable length. 
Some of his remarks were exceedingly well made. He pointed out 
that, if the amendment were adopted a.s proposed, the Constitution 
would be burdened with tmneressary details. ^ He objected to the 
j)reponderance of Indian matter oa the ground thai, if the Indians 
received a conptitntional guaranty of possession in the western land, 
iheir <x.'cupancy might, at some future time, seriously embarrass set- 
tlement, and, perhnps, prove a source (»f endless trouble on the south- 
ern frontier. He therefore suggested such changes as would arcom- 
plish the object most to be desired— that is. gradual and compact set- 
tlement, and yet not insure to the In<lians anything more tlian a tem- 
porary asylum. He omitted the specific mention of removal t^ind ran 
ihe demarcation line one degrw farther north. ^ The change in the lo- 
cation of ihe line may have been imintenlional ; but it is more probable 
that Smith took careful note of tlie settlements north of the tlurty- 
(irst parallel and purposely almndone<l all thought of making an ex- 
change with the eastern Indians. 

JiTLv 0. oa. 

Sxa. — I nm grentlj- plcuwHl with the Idens saggcflted In the proposed aniend- 
meut of ihe CoiistUiitiou and I slucerely hope that they wUI l)e adopted by the 
]>>gliilnture of the l^nlrm. Rut r am rutlier liiollned to think that they ought 
aot III! ti> be liifrrafted upon the C<justltut!ou. Your ^reat object is to pi-event 
fiiilsrattons ex(*eptiug to a certala portion of the <tMl«l territory. This nmld 
I>e cfTectually aecompUKhed l>y a ronNtitntioiml prohihitlon Ihnt Congress should 
not erect or estahliKh hi that portion of the ceded territory Nltiiateil Xorth of 
Lait. 32 decrees any new .State or territorial government and that they sInuUd 
not jfrant to any pw)ple exivptinK IndiunK uuy rl^hl <»r title relative to any part 
Mjf the «nld |)ortion of rhe said territory. All oth(*r powers of ninkloiy: cxehanRpH, 
mrorklu;^ ndnes etc. would then remain In <%ini;re«« to Im« exercise^l at dlwre- 
llon ; and tu the exercise of this discretiiai. Bnhject as It wonld be to the three 
oforemoutloned restrietiouB I do nut perceive that any thhig could be dune 
whh'h would counteratH your present Intentions. ) 

The ri^rhf.s of *M*ruirancy In the soli ought to be secured to the ladlaus and 
<iovrrunient ouKlit. in my opinion, to endeavour to obtain for tlieni the v>xclui<lve 
<K:iM]patlon of the Northern iK>rtion of Tjonlslami i-xeeplin^ sach [«»st3 as nuiy he 
lut^owiuy to our trade and interantrHe with them. Bat nuelit not this ti» be a 
*nt»ject «»f leyiHlatlve provision? If tlie Indinn ri^htK of <»ccnpflncy he n part 
%>t the r*onHt)tutlon mlt;ht not the (Juvernmeiit be herwifter thereby much en- 
tnu|;led? Vnder such a Constitutional jruarantee the Indians niif^ht harass our 
aidlltnrj' jKiRta or our settlomentH In tlie S<nilliern portion or elsewhere In the 
most wanton manner and we could nor disturb their rightn of fxxrupancy wlth- 
_<unt a formal altenitton of the L'oustltiKlon. 

Tnder the idea that so many .& such undeQued restrictions as you have pro- 
|to«ed to Ite enprnfted uiwn the ronslitnthm mlt'lU in |>roceBs of time embarresii 
tbe eoverument and ml^ht not be atreptabie to Con)y;rt»«i», I have re«iH?clflllly 
ftubiultted to your consideration the enclosefl slcetcli. 

"Amendment propowNl to the Constitution to be added to S. .'i. Art. 1- 

"lAiilsInna being In virtue of tlie Treaty etc. IncuriMrati.'d with the tnlted 
i^tutea and being thereby a part of the 'i>;rrItory thereof Congress Hhall have 
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(K)wer to dispose of ami make all neetlful rules and retrulations rospwting the 
same 88 fnlly and olTcftuulIy us If the srtiiie bad been nt the time o/ the estab- 
llsliDient of the CV»nstittttion a ;>art of the Territory of the V. States : pro%'W«l 
neverrheU'SJ* thnt Cnngress shnll nfjt have iK>\ver to erwt or establlBh In that por- 
tion of I^uislaiiu wbioli It; sUuateti North of the I-atltude of /32/ degrees any 
new State or territorial jroveniment nor to grant to any citizen (tr rltlzc>ns or 
other ludivklna] or Indlvldunls exeeptlnjc InUlann any rUht or title whatever to 
any part of ttie said iK>rtion of ]A>ii!Biuua until a new Amendmenc uf the Cou- 
Ktitutton Hhall ^'Ive tliat authority."** 

Jefferson did not restrict the expression of his views to constitu- 
tionnl amendments: but. in corrpspondence with his friends, rnthu- 
siastically explained the removal project. On the 11th of July* he 
wrote to Horatio Gates enlar;tirin^ upon the wisdom of induclnir the 
migration of eastern tribes. A few days later he sent to Clark.*" of 
New Orleans, and to William Dunbar certain <iueries bearing ui>on 
Louisiana, the Indians, and their land titles which indicate that the 
subject was engrossing his attention. His vei-y enthusiasm seems 
' proof positive that the idea of removal was a new one to him. It 
was an Idea suggested by the acM]uisition of unoccupied land. Jeffer- 
son's opinions were still unchanged when he wrote to John Dick- 
inson ** and to John Breckinridgi*/ respectively, the 9th and 12th 
of August. He urged the attendance of Western members ^ at the 
coming session of Congress, in order that the matter might be 
brtmght to a successful issue. Within a week thereafter circum- 
stances had changed the whole aspect of affairs.^ News had come 
from Livingston that Xapoleon was somewhat disturbed by French 
discontent, possibly also by Spanish protests. The terms of tlie secret 
treaty of 8nn Ildefonso had not been complied with, and Spain, 
supported by Great Britain, was threatening to contest the title to 
Louisiana. Plainly the thing to do was to close the negotiations as 
soon as |>Ohsible,* hasten ratification in the Senate, and trust to the 
future for a sclllemcnt of all disputes. Jefferson hastily prepared 
anotlter constitutional draft ' and sent it to Madison, to Levi Lincoln^ 

• FnnVvi "* Ji«frcr8on." VIII : 241-242, note. I 
^ -^»Kord'« "Jeflcnion," VIII : •J4\i-2Gl. | 

> ^f Ibid., pp. 2r..'i-25r., and notes. J 

V * mid., pp. 2Ql-2(i:t. ^^^B 

• Ihld.. pp. 1\'2.-'1\\. note. ^^^H 
IhlO., p. 2-14. tiotf. ^^H 

• Ihfd., pp. 244-245, not«. ^^| 

• n>id.. pp. 2-411-248. ui>tes. ^^^ 
' I^MiUlunn, tt» wUwl liy France to the U. g, |s mode :i pnrt of the U. 8. Its wliltei 

inlisbltantR Ntiflll t>e rltiK(>iifi.|:i>id stund. rh ti> thHr riKlilt & ohll^utlnna. on tb^ khrip fool ' 

Ing with uiber cltlicns of tbc 1'. S. in analoeouii situations, j Savo only that an to tb« p^tr- 

tloD thereof lylDH; North of ao East & West Unc drawn tnrougti tbf> nioutb uf Arkansa i 

rlTor. no new State shall lio establlAhed, nor any grantu of land made, other ttiaa to Indl- 

Ana In csrUant^ for etitilvalent portions of InncI orcnpled Iiy tliein, until autltorlMO \*y\ 

^L further tiut'fltMpiPut nmendment to the Cuniftltutlfjn shall be made fur these imrposes. j 

V "Florida olfto, whenever M. may be rightfully obtained, shall bcconii- a part of Ibe U. 8.,] 

^ Its while iDtiabltnnis Hhatt therenpon he cttlcenn & Hball stnnd. ua to their rl^-bta & oMU] 

pitlDHFi. iiu (he same foulln^i with other clllKena uf the t^ S. In auatugoua sUuallous." — | 

_ Ford'a ".Jefferson," VIII: 241-245. J 
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and to Gallatin. The excitement of the munient had not destroyed 
his interest in removal; but to some extent he heeded the advice of 
Rijl>ert Smith, Tiie setrond di*afL aime»l to be u grant uf ^neral 
powers; but it simply validated the purrhnse of I^tmisiana and pro- 
vided for Indian oeoiipution north of n line drawn east and we«t from 
the mouth of the Arkansas River. This ended the matter f<ir the 
time being. Subsequent events pi'evented Congressional action and 
the Constitution was never amended ixUmg the lines laid down by 
Jeffers*)n. 

Whether or not Jeiferson immediately aliandoni^d his scheme for 
the colonization of upper Louisiana is impossible to determine. 
Neither his meissage to Congress, October 17, 1S0:^,« nor his letters to 
confidential friends contain any reference to the subject that had so 
deeply interested him in the early summer, yet the Annals of Con- 
gre5* bear witness that his ideas had extended In^vond the Cabinet 
circle. Both in the Senate debates^ and in the House debates'' on 
questions growing out of the cession, an occasional argument was 
given for or against Indian occupancy. The records are. of course, 
meager and much may have been said though little was reported. 
To all appearances, if removal was ever more than incidentally men- 
tioned in the Eighth Congress, it was discussed as a secondary matter 
only and never once upon its own merits. Probably the statesmen of 
the day thought there were other things of far more importance. 
Xpvertheless, the ideas of Jefferson nmst have carried some weight 
with them; for» when the Louisiana territ^irial act of 1804'' was 
filially passed, it contained a clause' which empowered the President 
to effect Indian emigi'ation. The act likewise divide<l Ih*^ province 
of Ix»uisiana into two districts, separated from eiu-h other by ihe 
thirty-third parallel. Presumably the understanding was that the 
Indian colonies should be planted in the northern; but the pei^ple of 
Louisiana protested vigorously and their remonstrances may have 
l>een a determining reason why Jeiferson 's scheme had practically to 
l>e aVuuKloned for more than twenty years. Its abandonment may, 
however, have contributed to prtxluce such peaceful coiulitions in 
Ijouisiana that the so-called Aaron Burr conspiracy was, as McCaleb 
has so ably argued, an utter impossibility. 

• BkhardRuTir I : 357-3«2. 

•Ann«I» of the Eighth ConBrww, pp. 3:t-34, pp. 40-41. 

« Ibid., p. -140. 

*2 PnUMl StatfM StiitiUi^ nt Lar«c. pp. liWI-lISft. 

• Scctton la. "Tin- Pivsldrnt nf rile tTnltod States la hereby autbnrliird fo jitlpulnto 
vrUli any ludUn trlt>e8 nwiilDt; Inud nn |hi> (!ni<t side of Ihe MlimtBHtppI, and rcnldlni; 
(hi-rfoo, for an pxrhnn^ of laiidd, thp priiperty uf tlii> Tnlti'd Slatos, nn tlio west Kldi- <>r tb** 
MIsslSHlppl. In cnsc the saM tribes sbalt remnve Hnd setMe thereon : but In such stlpnlaf lun, 
Ibe Mid trtljfM slmll itoknowled.ve tbemselvea to he under ihe iiniltM-llcn ot ibf Cnlted 
StAtt>K. uud shall djn'ee Lhat they will not hold nny treuly with nny forelun |M>wrr, IndU 
vidMiil Stiiif*. ur with th** Indlvtduulg of any State or power: and tlmi they will not Ml or 
r]lHiH>:«e of Hald Iniida. ur any pnrt thereof, to any Rovereltni |K>wer, except the t'nlted 
Stuit*".. n<«r In the nuhjet-ta ur clttzena of any other aoverelgu power, nur to tba cUlxeua uf 
ibe Inlted Statct. • • • " 



ClIAPTKR TT. 

UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS TO EFFECT REMOVAL DURING 
PRESIDENT JEFFERSON'S ADMINISTRATIONS. 

Although the real history of Indian removal dates from 1803 it 
was a long time after that l)efore the Federal Government saw fit to 
adopt systematic migrations as a part of its regular policy. The 
intervening years were years of development. Changes took place, 
not so much in tlie idea itself as in the conditions that gave rise to it. 
For a period immediately succeeding the purchase of Louisiana the 
United States was distracted by a divided interest in France and 
Great Britain. The very independence of the young western nation 
seemed to be involved in the disturbances of Europe. Sentimental 
regard for Fi'ance. indignation against the United Kingdom on ac- 
count of real or fancied wrongs, and the arbitrary sacrifice of New 
England commerce, divided the sections and threatened the integrity 
of the Union. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the idea of 
Indian removal failed, at the time of its origin, to appeal to the mass 
of the American people. Its development toward a national policy 
was exceedingly slow and practically covered a period that extended 
to 1817. 

During a part of that time Jefferson himself was absorbed in other 
things. Me had apparently forgotten his former advocacy of Indian 
colonization. Perhaps he had come to doubt its efficacy. Otherwise, 
why, in liis inaugural speech of 1805," did he so earnestly advise the 
old phui of anialgamatiou to the evident exclusion of any other? Con- 
temporaries ii little hiter sought to find in the march of emigi'ation 
westward an explanation for the decline in his enthusiasm. They 
claimed thiit upper I^ouisiana ^ was not organized as an Indian Ter- 
ritory in ISO'3; because the white people anticipated matters by rush- 
ing across the Mississippi and establishing a prior claim to the land. 
This can hardly be acce})led as sufficient excuse for the delay, inas- 
much as the same obstacle must then also have existed, and in a 
greatly exaggerated form, twentj' yeai*s later. Besides, the land was 
not ueedetl for the white people in 1803. Emigration fi'om Europe, 
excej)t by army and navy deserters, was not particularly strong dur- 
ing the stormy period preceding the war of 1812, and the pressure of 

• Richardson. I : .ITS. 

* Gales aud Seaton's Rcglator, VI: 1064. 
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populution was wrluinly not yet felt in the Eiistern StateH. Morp- 
over, hftd iho Governiiient Im?oi» fully ivsolvod u> colonize the Indiiins* 
it would h^ve been a comparatively easy matter to have dislodged 
the lre^pas.sei'8, 

A much more satisfactory and, in a sense, confirmatory explanii- 
tion of Jefferson's ajiparent inditference may l>e surmised from a 
letter of instructions which the Department of War addressed to 
William Henry Ilnrrison" June '2K \^m. '"On the subject of nn 
Kxchange of lands with the Delewares & other Indinns, It is con- 
ceived it would bf iiuprnper for the Government uniill '' it shall have 
obtained more parliculur infornuition relative to the existing- claims 
to the lands in IjOuiFiann to enter into any stipulations with tiny of 
the Indian Nations on the subject of an exchange of the binds they 
respectively possess for hintls in Louisiana and they ought not to be 
altoweil to niuke any seltleuienLs on the Westeni side of the Missis- 
ippi without special permission from the Government of the United 
Slates, in the meantiiu** it may be proper to inform such of the 
Nations as shall discover a wish to remove into I^iuisiana* that as 
soon as they shnll have settled the limits of their present possessions 
with their Xeiglibors. so as to pivvenl auy dispute hereafter in case 
of an exchange, and the Government of the United iStates shall have 
nscenained the just claims of the several Indian Nations, and others 
to lauds in I^Miisiana. there will be no objection on the part of the 
U- S. to exchanging such lands with said Indians, AVcst of the Mis- 
sisippi for lands east of that river as shall be mutually agreed on; 
but it sitould Ije undeL*sto4Hl that they cannot receive lands ininic- 
diately on the Missisippi unless they go some distance al>ove the 
mouth of the Missouri. It is probable however the U. S, will be 
able to accomodate them witli lands on some of the large branches 
of the Missouri or on the we>tern Hranches of the Missisippi, not 
verry far alx)ve the mouth of the Missouri * * *."'■ 

Tluise who belie vl' (hat from iii*st to last Indian colunizaliou was 
primarily a movement in the interests of the slaveliolding power may 
find a dee]>er meaning in this letter than c»n the surface appears. It 
w«s not address^^d in duplicate to any of tlie soutliern agents. Are we 
tlien to suppo^^e thai its discouraging tone was intended for the north- 
wi^st trilM's only? The impi'ession conveyed liy its contents is that the 
Indians to whom it rcferrctl were not onlv willing but reallv anxious 
to remove. AMiy then were they dissuad(*d ^ I'hey were causing con- 
siderable trouble on the Canadian border, and unquestionably their 



• WllltAm Unory llnrrlsriii was, at (ht* time, sovfrnnr of Indlanu TprrUory nod, Uke lill 
nihT TTrllnrltil p-nvcriirtrs. wiiR ox tilBrk. siipprtnf*«uil(*n\ of Iiidinn Affiiira, {" InUlnti 
i»(Un* Irf-ttc-r Uouks;" KfH«f! I. A. p. UW.t 

* It tun^i lie noU'rt tUitt wburu'ver » Ivtter ur t^xtroct of ti letiL'r fruiu tlio Indlun OlDcc 
tetter Uttok* huN Itfini tahon rlio ^iiclUnt; nr thi* original Indian OrScv eoiiylst bati XtuiM 
foUowi*tl. 

' iRdluu OlSre Letter RiMks," Hvrl^tt I, li, p. 0. 
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dcjmrture from the British sphere of intluonce would have mu 
I allayed local apprehension. The question naturally arises, Did Je 
ferson postpituo their eniijri'iition for tlie reason assigned? Later 
events would indicate that he did not. but judgment in the matt 
ilniight well be susj^ended until later applications of his policy ha 
l>een discussed. 

On at least three dilFen.*nt occasions previous to the war of 1812 
apparently honest effort was made to put the removal idea into pra 
ytice. and tht^ personal influence of Jefferson was stron<jrly felt in each 
instance. The proposition in all seriousness was first submitted to 
Clnckasaw " delegation from Mississippi Territoiy that came 
Washington, D. C. early in 1H0"». Jeffei-son seized the op|>ortunity 
enlarge upon the benefits to l>e derived from ngricultural ptirsiiiis, an< 
then delicately hinted at removal, saying in the most unconcerned way, 
without any unnecessary regard for the truth, '"We have lately ob- 
tained from the French and Simniards all the country bevoiul the 
Mississippi called Louisiana, in which there is a great deal of laml 
unoccupied by any n*d men. But it is very far off, and we would pi 
fer giving you lands there, or money and goods, as yon like best, f^ 
such \nirXs of your land on this side the Mississippi as you are di 
posed to part with. >ShonId you have anything to say on this subje< 
now or at any future time, we shall be always i-eady to listen to you/' 
There is no record of what impreasion this invitation to emigral 
made upon the delegation or upon their constituents. Perhaps, they' 
were as ill-prepared to comprehend its import as would have been 
Rabbit and his fellows who found their way to Washington in the 
fall of I80i?, their only cre<lential a captain's commission from Gen- 
eral Washington and their only interpreter a little boy who under- 
stood neither the English nor the Chickasaw language.'" 

The Cho<rtaws, whose headquarters were likewise In Mississip] 
Territory were the next to be experimented upon.'* The actui 
"talks'" may not have come down to us; but there are rcferenci 
euiHigh in contemporary documents to show tliat. sometime in lsO> 
these Indians evii»ced a disposition to withdraw themselves fi*om ih^^ 
encircling white settlements, and that the Government tried to taHH 

" (^nrral Jnmes FtolMTtson ani Slliis Dlnsmor? were commlsBlonfVl In IROri Ut trvuil for a 
cession with tbc rblckoiiaws. Their Joiirmil uf proceed Iiikb< ^tlU extant HiounK th* [ndlafi 
Office Manuscript Itccord*. contains n rerereace to the Lrf>iiUlnna pitrcbaiK*, Init none tu 
rMnoTBl. 

* JclTcrHon'H WorkK. Library i'dltlon, XVI: 413. 
'"Indian office I-rlter Bmiks." Hcrlei* I, A, pp. 203, '^VtTt. 

* It 1b posBlhIp that the Choctawn were npproiirhrd on the Htiliject or remnTHl even 
earlier than wvrv their nel^hboi-a, ih(> CUlrkuKuws ; for, In »u mldreets ot lioccmtirt IT. 
l«03 (JefforsoD'a Works, Ubrory iMntion, XVI, pp. ■llH)-405», Jt-fffrsnu alludwl lo .-. 
ahle examination uf ii new home: " I am triad, hrotbcra, you are wltlliit; in ^tj qtmI 
Home other parts uf uur tountry."' Tbt- (•miext, however, does not ludli-nie aa uXvLj^... 
of lands or n permanent change of realdence. 
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ndvnntnpp of tho sitiintioii. Secrrlary Dearborn'^ had prophesied 
that tJie Loiiisiuua cession, particularly if it were held to inchide 
West- Florida ns he I>elieved it woidd \h\ would place the United 
States "on strong: jjfround with the Choctaws." Such, indeed had 
proved to Ije the t-ase. and now. in view of approaching troubles with 
Europe, it was deeme<l advisable to consolidate the military stren;jth 
of the T^nited States on its southern frontit»r and to erert a barrier 
l)etween the Indians and their Spanish neighbors.'' Migration across 
the Mississippi was not a new experience with the Choctaws. They 
ha<I bei'onie accustomed long since to make frccpicnl hunting and 
pnMlatory excui*sions into thi* valley of the Arkansns River/ Never- 
theless, in 1S08, they held out against a permanent removal. The 
Government was not yet ready to resort to force, and persuasion 
availed nothing. The tribe as a whole refused to emigrate. A few 
individuals went West on their own responsibility; the rest stayed in 
Mississippi, 

The third instance of attempted removal is found in connection 
with the Cherokees, who constituted the most numerous, the most 
powerful, and the most highly civilized of the southern tribes. At 
one time their hunting grounds *^ were conce<led to extend from the 
eastern slopes of the Blue Ridge to the neighborhood of the 
ifississippi River, and from the Ohi<i River almost as far south as 
central Georgia. * * * The settlement of the country by the 
whites and the acqui.siiion of the Indian territory by them was 
naturally along the lines of least resistance. That is to ^i\y, the 
Cherokees first ceded away theii" remote hunting gi'ounds and held 
most tenaciously"' to eastern Tennessee and northern Georgiji, "the 
section in which their towns were situated."'' They hrnl iurly divided 
themselves as a people into two classes, the Lower and the Upper 
Oierokees. The former lived in Georgia, the latter in Tennessee. 
It was more or less of an accident that the Ivower Cherokees happcneil 
to l)e the less civilized of the two groups. One would naturally have 
«»xpected the reverse to be the case. As it was, the Cherokees of 
Georgia still earned a precarious living by hunting and fishing, 
desired no innovations, and strenuously resisted every invasion of 
their territory by woidd-be settlers. They quarreled inces.santly with 
the inhabitants of the u])per towns, who appealed, in the spring of 
1808, to the United States for an adjustment of their ditTerences, 
particularly for a more equitable distribution of the annuities. 

Antecedent and preparatory to this move the Cherokee agent, Col. 
Return Jonathan Meigs, had received some pretty definite iustruc- 

• Pfiiirborn to Sltna Miiflmnre. BcpC^mber T, 1803. ** lodlan Office Lttt«r Books.** 
Svfles I, A. p. 374. 

" M«MU)p* In Scrunte. .Tnnnar; in. 1S0S. Richardson I: 435; Menoffe to Senate ftiii] 
House or BeprescDtiitlf-M. JAniinry 30, iriOA. Uilrt. I : 438. 

'Annnlp of Conur*'!^. XIV. App^-ndlx. p ir.in p) seq, ; McKennpy and Hall, I: 31. 

' iMillltiiH. |>. 6t}, Sre ulao Uoyoe, " Cbcroki*c Niilloa of Indians," p. 141 
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tions. "^ If yoii ihirik it practirable."" wrotp Sprrptiirv Doarbnrn, the 
'2M\ of Mnicli, " r(» induce the Cherokees, as n nntioti y^nicnilly lo 
consent to an exchange of their present Country for a suitable tract of 
Country on the other side of the Mississippi^ yon will [ileHse to 
embrace every favorable occasion for wuunding th*- i-hiefs on tl»e 
subject : and let the subject Iv g^»nemily talked about the nation until 
j'ou shall Im» satisfied of the i)revfdlinp' opinion." 

' Just lu what extent the elViirl^of Ab'i^s were successful we have no 
means of knowing; but In the Ijeginning of May a delegation from 
the UpiH'r Clierokees visited AVashington and asked, uiiiong: other 
things, thnt a jK'rrnanent line of division iniglit In* (irawn l»etween 
their settlements and th<»se of their less civilize<I bix^lhwu. to the end 
that such as wished nii«rht Income husl)jindineu while the otliers 
remained huntei^^. Tlie I^jjpcr Cheriikees also expressed a desire to 
l)i*comc eili:5ens of the United States and subject, in all respects, to 
tlie laws of the white men. Jetfersoii personally interviewed the del- 
eg-ates and address<«d to them the cuslomary 'Malk ** '' taking care to 
introduce the alti'rnative of removal. In the light of later eventj? it^ 
is inleres(in»r to note that he admitted that citizenship conhl not be' 
conferred u]x>n the Indians without (Vm^ressiomd action. He fur- 
ther said that, prior to any territorial division of the tribe, the sense 
of the whole nnist lie taken. •" Shouhl the principal part of your 
people,'' said he. ^"^ determine to adopt this alteration, and a smaller 
part still choose to continue the hunter's life, it may facilitate the set- 
tlement nmonfr yourselves to be told thnt we will /five to thos*^* leave 
logo, if tliey clKw>se it, and settle on our lands beyond the Mississippi, 
where some Cherokees are alrejidy settled, and where |^mo is plen- 

ty * * ♦." 

The dele^tes went home and again the furtherance of the removul 
pivject was intrusted to Colonel Meijffs, with the advice that '* the act 
of i-emoval should \h? the result of their own inclinations without 
being urged to the measun*.''*' Almost a year later Cheroket* dele- 
gat&s again appeaixni at Washingtim, some to repi*eiieut the up[icr' 
towns and some the lower. Each party presented its case to Jeffer- 
.son. To the Tennessee ClierokiM*s he talked, January 1», in miK'h the 
<^mc spirit as the year before.'' They were still desirous of citizen- 
.ship and on that [)oint JetTerson's iviinirks were anything but hopeful, 
To the Cherokees from Georgia lie presented argmnents for rem<»val 
which were well taken.* Indeed, Colonel Meigs must have done sonw 



""Indian Offleo Lotter nooke," Sprlea I. B, p. 3B4. 

""IndliiD Otticv Letter Hookit." Bvrles I, B. pp. 374-375; Jpirerson's Works. Lfbnujr 
rdinon. XVI :A:V2^'.ir>. 

' lN<iirlK»rii (t> MclKH. Mfly ."«, ISOK. •* Indian Offlw* |^tt(*r Il'mlw," Serlee I. tl, pji, 
:i70-a77. 

'"Indliin Oflln l^cttet Books," Series t, n, p. 414; Jefferson's Worfcf. Ubrur; cdUtoo^J 
XVI : 455-458. 

'JcfTen^one Works, Llbrnry edition, XVI; 4&fr-4QU. 
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work simr (iM» priviHliiit^ Miiy ii> njuvincinf^ tin* innn" nf>nia(Iic 
timt their only hojje of earthly salvation lay in emigration l>oyi>nd the 
Mississippi. The delegiites had therefon* come to WaKhiiigton pre- 
pared to arrange the terms upon which the I»wer C*herokees were to 
n*move. 

The plan was a very simple one but fraught with iintohl evil for 
llip future, innsninch as it served ns a model for tlu* trwity of 1817." 
It ivah haseil upon an I'xchange, acrt' for ncrt', cif the tribal land to 
which the individual Indian was proportionately entitled. Now it is 
vei'V evident ilint there was no wny of tli'terniininj; that proportionate 
uniouni of hind except by allotment in severalty. The thing to du 
was to take a census of the Indians and at the same time determine 
the exact amount of land hehl by tlie trilw in common. As it hap- 
|>i'ned, iM»ll»ing of the kind was done. Interest '' in Cherokee emigni- 
tion lapsed with the incoming of President Madison.** The Federal 



•7 rnl»r«l 8tnHi» Sialules at J^rK»*. p. inU. 

*lt aid not fmrniHllAtely dio otit but Hlcadlly d^cllOMl. In tbe ■prlni; of 1811 shniil 

2,0(Mi Cht>rokfH» showed themselvps dfj'lrfnifl of eml;;:rtillntf wml nnd Colonel )lotp% wroic 
to Wn«Ulnj;lon for lastrut'tluns. In rrpty ()« was tuld "(hat a muru gradual mfcrutlun 
wiu preferred liy tbo tfovernnwnL Tliui* nnd clicuaislnnccfl ihnvlnu tlt«lr ^iTwt un Oii» 
policy) render U cxpcdlvnt to nsecrtjila whether sut-li iin exchHuce in any conslilcratflc 
extent, cnnUnne^ lo he prnrtlrBl'h- •••.•■ il^licr Trom Wnr Peporlnient to 
C<J. R. J. MclRs. Marrh 117, 1811. InJlnn Office Letter nooks, Sirlcs I. C. pp. flft-70.) A 
ftllltht ^xptnmitlon for tbifi obanRr of pnMcy appeRr** In a letter tr> Sllnp T'inRiiior'* anil 
M- T. Wimb. uQiler date of April 'JO. ISIl " Thy reinovul of Ihe Chernki'es miil I'hof- 
tauK to lh(* Western Side ot tlio MiulHWippl. «k contemplated li; Mr. JenferHuii. haK bei*n 
Cun»lil«ml hj the pre«k>nt President. A ftradual rolKratlon until Home general arrani,*!* 
in«*ot tXHild tie miide. tins he«rn preferiMl. col. Mel^t; Is atHiiit runsnltliii; the rh<>ri.ik>H*i< nn 
(be But»Jcct ; hut It hn« occurr<Ml to me. from the clrcutnatance vt the miiiiler of Uirve 
Chemkr4*f( hy n party of Cboftaws. during the UiHt year near ArkunKiiit, that Slmlltir 
&<*«neii mlh'hl t»e repented In case boOi Trll»e5 Should migrate In contilderahle bodloa. 
nttenOoit to (his • • • ." (" Indian Office I>etter n<M»k4." Merlett I. i\ p. 7Si.l 

' AltbouKh ordinarily e<)inewhAt IndlffercnT luwtird the Indlaob. Mndlann seems, when 
••specially appenlcd to, to have tnken n fairly liberal view of thoir position. In ISIO he 
loatrTicti^ John Rhea, I'nlted States ComnilsAtonor to the Cboctawh, thut tbe policy of 
tlf Onverniiienl wns ii trriidimt nrijiilremoDl of territory upon the IiitftiN of t:cnfM>oi«ity 
and iMiuianlty. t" W'rltlnpw." Ill : «-7. » In 1S17 he Intlmatefl t.» Monme ihnt the 
United SlatCR mUht push Its clnlni« of preemption a IUtl« too far and cxugt^eintc tlx 
clalma of clvMlEed o%*er nnclrlllxiK) men lo IIh own niln. f Ihld., p. n4.) IIf> fully IndnrsMl 
Mnnw'a tchMiie for iK-iiefltliic Ihe IndUuK iletler to Itev. .1. Morsf. rehriitiry 10. ^s-^2. 
and Inter to .tefferiMm, M.irrb r». \H2U: IMd.. pp. 'jrtP-:;!!!), and M«-Kfnney« nUo, ihoojih 
la more moderate terms: "The article In the North American Ucvlcw concernlU); the 
Indiana Is evidently from one who, with opportunlllea the must fuTombk* for his pur 
IMMC hn« mnilr llip liesl use of them • • • . I wlali. iis dniititlewt he dr»e«i. thnt your 
cnmraent* on his dletnist of the mean** ndopiod f<>r new iiiodt^llnt; the Indian character 
may Ix* itancttoned hy their kucccsk. If I itin Icsi Kanpulue of nuch n result ihrin yon 
ar*. 1 do not dnspalr. nod Join In apr>t<i<idlnK tb«» phtlnnthropy nnd zeal that latwr and 
hope f«>r IE. Next to tbe case of the hbick rnt*<* within our txisom, that of the red nn 
owr twrdfrs l« tbe prnhlem miwt ImlTllnB to Ihe (Milloy of our country." ( Ihld., p. .M5.) 

hi commenting upon Monroe's muHiiaKf of April i:i, ]«1'4, Madison showed clearly 
where he «Io<hJ on the subj*Ht of compulsory rrrnovnl nnd. In ii dlirniriod mann»»r. hliimr4l 
tbe rlcorirlnus severely for what he cnllcd their " CKrecloiiM mlsealculiillnn " of the 
rnmpnct of lHn2, i Uild., p. -1:14. » Ills flrat direct opinion n|K»n the suhjccf of xt^iiernl 
rfmoTsI WHM letvcu to WllUam Wirt In connection with the l^hcrokev cane: "Tbe ukwI 
dlOleult prohlem Is that uf rfy^nncillntr their Interests with their rl^hlK. It U un erident 
that thry can never he trtinqufl or happy within the iHiiinds of a State, either In a 
Mparnic or subjtfci character, ibat a rctsoval to another home. If a i^ood one can trft 
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Govoniniont was no( prepared lo advance funds as it had prorai! 
so, lefl, to thinr (iwii resoiinvs, \\n* Indians went or stayed as tliey 
pleased. Such of them as did emignit* came from the upper townaj 
mostly jind not from ihv lower, as had been aiiticipatod,<» and they 
journeyed, not as a compact l)ody, hut as individual families.^ Nei- 
ther the United Slates Government nor their own tribe had anything 
to do with their removah*^ No definite tract of teiritory was assigned 
them west of the Mis,sissippi. Tbey wandered about or settleti down 
whenever and wherever they coidd find room. The gap their several 
departures made in the trilw, probably never a]>pivciablp. ]>ec-ause so 
gradual, WHS s<m)U closed over. As far as the Cherokee Nation was 
concerned the absentees were as though they had never boon. | 

Jetfcrson's real plans, i-especting wliich n (h'cision was heretofore 
held in alMnance. may now lx> arrived nt with a measurable degree of i 
certainty. In the beginning of 1805 wo have seen him urging ihefl 
Chickasaws, in seeming gootl faith, to move westwanl and assuring ^ 
them of an unobstructed progress. How can this be reconciled with 
Secretary' DearlM>rn\s letter to Harrison in the June preceding? The 
Chickasaws were southern Indians, so were tlie Choctaws and Cherc»- 
ke<»s in whose favor the idea of reuioval was reasserted during the 
closing years of Jefferson's second term. The President personally 
intere,sted himself in their migration ; but he seems never to have 
similarly solicited the removal of the Northwestern tribes, although he 
readily fell** in with Harrison's plans for a rapid extinguishment of 
their title, which shows that the presence or absence of an economic 
need for territory had nothing whatever to do with his varying nttu 
tude toward removal. As n matter of fact, Jefferson pursued a policy 
in the Northwest that tended in one way to obstruct and in another to 
disparage Indian colonization. Besides ignoring a Shawnee* dispo- 
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foand. may weU be ttw wlBb at tbeir but rrlends. Uat the remoral ought to be 
TOhmtarj- 1)y odcquato InduremoutJ*. present und proppcrtlr^ : and no meani ought to Itt 
grudttod whU'li such b niPnmire inny require.*' (P>Id., IV: 113-114.) 

• PhlUIpR. p. 08. 

*r)epnrtint»nt of War to Col. U. J. MoIffD. Xovomber X, 1809. "Indian Office U*tt*r 
lUutkn," Hcricii I. C, p. 0. 

*■ Al Icust we Infer ns mticb alticr Urn lrllM« ns n wholp hnd not minrtlrttiPd tho ntiiTe- 
meut lu ttiv> first Initlancu. Tnlk of Cberubec Cuunell. July 2, 1817. Araurlcfto Slfttff 
PftperR. "Indian Affftlrs," 11: H2. 

'Oepnrtnient of Wnr to WllJiiitu II. IlnrrtsoD. Jane 27. 1804. " Indlnn Office Ufttter 
Book*," Series I, U. p. 7. , 

' About 180.1. and again In 1807, tbe Rbawnef*ft begged for h grftnt of Innd whom thef 
entire trtlte mlcbt conerfifioto. (Miacelluneoiia lllen. Indian OtDcc.) At tbe later perli>d 
tbey were even anxIoiiB for n union at one place wUh llie Wyandots, I>elnn'area. and 
Miftmlrs. Prior to thf piirrbn.**^ of I.nuUlona nniull pnrtlen of ShawTie*>» pmlgrntnd to the- 
vlrlnlty of St- I,ouls. and when llu» InMcfl Sliites took possession of the country tloTemor 
WUklniwu promlwd ttivm a. |iermanent homi>. (Address of James Rogers, chief of s band 
of Sbnwnpes — Mls<N?naneoo8 Files. ludliin Office.) In 1811 Governor Clark lQterc«te4 
hlin»clf lu tbclr oauho and wrote personally to Madison, " I hftvc been frequently soHcUeil 
tiy «malt partU'j* of ShnwiR'Ps rct^lillng wlibln this Territory on the sutijeet of tbe Kovern-- 
menta nssIgnlnK to them .i permnnent trnct of country to live on. whi»re the white |>e«tpl* 
might not encroach on them. Tbooe people wish to be situated so as to prevent disputes 
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sition to emirate, he resorted to removal only as a threat " against 
insubordination. 

It niight very properly be contended that the purposp here was not 
removal in the ordinary meaning of the term. Had the threat been 
carried out the Indians would either have been exterminated or have 
been driven beyond the ronfines of the Thiited States. The scheme of 
colonizing would have had no part in the concern at all. No similar 
threats seem to have been used against the more formidable southern 
tribes. 

At first glance, considei'ing how diffei'ently Jefferson, the origi- 
nator of the removal project, dealt with the southern and northern 
Indians, respectively, and how prominently the Gulf States were des- 
tined to figure in the history <»f ivmoval, we are fain to conohulc with 
Henry Wilson that the whole course of the United States Indian pol- 
icy' was so shaped as to prove national subserviency to the slave 
power. Interesting as ih'in would l>e, rare nmst In* taken not to place 
too much stress upon it, or even to give it entire credence, for it does 
not altogether accord with the historical facts. It is incorrect, in the 
first place, to think of the Southern States, in the days of Jetferson, as 
n *• slave power," or to imagine that their interests as such were ever 
const'iously considered by him. Removal had become an accomplished 
fact, in so fur as the ultimate policy of the Government was con- 
cerned, long before slavery had been recognized as a serious issue in 
national jM)litics. It is only when wo take later and isolated in- 
ytanees of removal and study them apart from all their historical 
connections that the argument of the abolitionists can have any 
weight. Such a coui*se would be manifestly illogical and unfair* 

We can not even say that Jefferson's indifference or objection to 
the rt^moval of the northwestern tribes was the result of partiality to 
his own section. His interest in the Indians turned on the Georgia 
c-orapact of 1802, which was the key to the whole situation. Unle.sa 

whirh frcqunitlj tnke plac(> between tbem and their Qvarvnt nvlKhhourn ; and where tbe 
wbtli^ jK-'oplo will noT he prrmlttcd to w\\ them uplrltiious llriuon*. • • • A p»rt of 
Ihf Shnwn-M* and PHuwaro nations have n •.'Inim uDdir p^-rmlfslon from the Spttnlsh 
f ioTorn* of n Itirin* (mrt of liind altuatpd iDimodtntet.r on llie Mississippi nlmit hnlf wiry )>e- 
twvn thin pliire and the month of Ohio, on which land ;i pnrt of tbnne NotlotiK renldt* In 
Tawnit --KfVi^nit white futnlllCH have ftettled promiscuously on those InndH. na the tinnp- 
propriated property ot the UnIt(Ml States which crontes »omr> dlsrontoot amonsst tbe In- 
dlan« of Ihnt (pjiirier ; wtm jtre anxious <as 1 am told hy «ome of thdr clilefs) Ihnt tlie Ouv- 
^rnment would rtmnrm them In the poHKOHston of ttint Land or assign thorn another place 
uttdde the eeltlemeats. • • • " (Clark to Madison. St. LouM, April 10. 1811. MIs- 
Crl]an«M)Us Files, Indian Odlce.) 

■There are many InfttnuL-cs of ihla. Jefferson's talk to Hie OKhwur, fhlppewns. rolta- 
watnmleft, Wyondots, and Seuet-us of Sandusky. April 1^2, 1808, 1h. p«rbnps, one of the t>e8t. 
"• • • • If there In* nmniit; yoti any nation whom no tieneflta enu attach, • • • 
that nation must abandon fori'ver the land of their fntberB. no nation rejecting our friend- 
•bip and commencing wanton and unprovoked (war> rkhIocC us, aIiaII tivcr after remain 
wllbln our reach. It shall never tte in their power lt> atrlkt.' us a second time • • • ," 
<*MndIan tifflci- Letter Rook*i." Series I, U. pp. .'J7a-373.) 
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the (Icsigii of tliiit could \>v iiarried out by rpniovnl, he was under no 
obligations to force h change in the Indian policy at a moment when 
the national resources had nwd to be exj^nded in other directions. 
It required all the foresight of which he was capable to steer clear of 
foreign complications. It was not a time to venture upon new and 
untried methods in the settlement of domestic affairs unless, indeed, 
a great ptirposc, like the keeping of national faith pledged to a sov- 
ereign State, could lie subservetl. Failing that, it was best to let mat- 
ters lake their own course. 

There were other reasons and serious one-s too why the impetus to 
Indian removal, if it came at all, was boimd to come from the neigh- 
borhood of the four great trii)os. The Choctaws, Chicknsaws, Crooks, 
and Cherokees were no inconsiderable part of the southern popula- 
tion. They constituted a power that, if allowed to increase uncheckecl, 
might l>e truly formidable. As it was, they blocked any widespread 
and consolidated settlement south of the Mason and Dixon line. 
Combination and effective resistance to encroachment were more likely 
to come fi'om then* with their superior intelligence and superior |x>- 
litical organization than from the scattered and scattering bands 
dwelling north of the Ohio River. This was as true in 1805 as in l8JiO. 

Moi-eover. until after the acquisition of East Florida, foreign in- 
terference, much as it was to I)e dreaded on the Canadian l)order, was 
an ever-present and ever-inci'easing menace in the Southeast. The 
political influence at Washington as exerted by States was, of course, 
nnich more strongly felt than was that exerted by Territories. If 
we leave New York out of consideration, as having intere-sts distinct 
from all tin* ofliers, we nuiy well supp<»sc' that (he influence of Georgia 
and the Curolinas combined, to say nothing of Tennessee and Ken- 
tuck}', would greatly outweigh that of Ohio. Finally, if at the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century there was a lan<l pressure any where, it 
was rather in tlie Soutli than in the North. Under the vigorous ad- ^ 
ministration of such men as William Henry Harrison, the old North- ^| 
west was being cleared of its Indian encumbrance much faster even " 
than the economic needs demanded. The trilies there were numerous, j 
but individually too small to offer effective opposition. Their very^| 
numlwr uas a so\irce of weakness, as their frequent quarrels enabled ^^ 
the white men to play off one faction against another, and in the long j 
run to reap the whole advantage for themselves. ^M 

In one important particular the removal idea as revived for the ' 
Chickasaws presents a striking contrast to the idea as it was first pro- ^j 
niulgated by Jeffei*son in 1803. In 1805 it was separated and consid-B 
ered as sometliing distinct from Indian colonization. It contemplnletl 
the migration of in<lividunl tril^es, or, to state it more nearly in accord- ^ 
ance with what actually occurred, that of detached bands. Here againfl 
we must seek an explanation in local and temporaiy conditions. At ' 
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the time of the Ix)uisiana purchase, Jefferson probably did not dare 
to venture to hold out i-elief to the South only, not even though the 
national faith was pledged to Georgia. He therefore suggested re- 
moving the whole body of Indians westward. In 1805 and later, he 
was able to proceed uix)u narrower issues; and, by shifting the resjion- 
sibility upon the Indians and making it appear as though they had 
taken the initiative, to depart from the broad lines laid down in the 
constitutional draft of 1803. It is well to remember this, because 
the two ideas of removal and colonization were very rarely brought 
together again; and, when they are associated in after years, they 
serve to distinguish the real philanthropists, like Isaac McCoy and, 
perhaps, Tliomas McKenne}^ from the self-seeking and aggressive 
politicians wlio cared not what became of the aborigines so long as 
their presence was not allowed to obstruct the onward path of the 
white men. 







Chapter TIL 

'HE WAR OF i8i3 AND INDIAN REMOVAL. 

The ontl(X)k for an early accoinplishnient of a «jcneral InJiim 
rcnioviil along linos of rliiH'rful acciuiescence is tiius seen to have lx?en, 
lit the close of Jefferson's term of office, not very promising, and 
nssiiri'illy notliin^ elst^ was possible; for the southern tri!>e.s were far 
too strong for anything that bordered upon expulsion to be success 
ful and, if we are to judge from what was soon to occur iind 
TecumsehV influence, the same might be asserted of those of the 
Northwest. At all events the inauguration of James Maili.sou,^ 
l>ronght a decided lull in the prosecution of the colonizing project.^f 
As has l>oen already remarked, the new President, althottgh inclined ^^ 
on oeeasion to l)e just to the aborigines, was not nnicli interested in^M 
their affairs, and, therefore, had the conditions been ever so favorable^^l 
it is dtMi!)tfn] whether he would have given i-emoval his cordial sup-^* 
port. As it was, he had other and wider subjects to engage his atten- 
tion, so that the idea might have been completely forgotten had not^| 
speculators chosen to rememlier it for their own aggrandizement and.^^ 
in adililion. had not various events conspired to intensify the hatred 
rtlrea<Iy existing between the two races. fl 

Chief and foremost among these events was the reputed Indian^ 
alliance with the British who, both before and after llie surrender of ^ 
the western posts, controlled tl»e fur trade around the Great I^ke^,^| 
Their influence for gocnl or ill extended westward beyond the RiH'kies^^ 
and southward even to the Red River. Consequently they came in 
<rontact with the most warlike tribes dwelling wholly or partly within fl 
United States territory, and were suspected of inciting raids ujxm^^ 
the defenseless American settlements. The charge in its extn»me 
form as refleeting uf)c>ii the policy nf the Hritish (iovernnient can l>e 
easily and satisfactorily <lisprove<l by research into the Caniulian 
archives." Even at the time of its greatest circulation the majorityj 
of thinking people unist have doubted its accuracy. It was officially'] 

« " MorpoTPr. U lins 1>cfn ronKtnnlly chnrginj by our wrltpm Uint Kiir;lnn(l. from tbi 
TantBKo ffrouDd of tlieR<> wpslern pouts, liiKUi;nt(Hl In a accrpt. duMardlj mnoDPr th« Id* 
dlana »f t!ie region to wage (heir horrlli!^, Imrbflrotis warfare upon our frontlpr Botlle- 
tnents. There lisn Iteen lUtle Otsagreenipnt on this poiut among our own wrUer«i. Tb«> 
prima facte evUlcnco U 00 strong that presitmplionR of Inslillous Instlgiitluu from BnisliitM). 
nre paslly and ntitunilfy made. Th(? revelntious of llie Cnnndlan anlilvei* nitnw rin to 
further than prpnumption and to twftlo the ipipstlon with some definltenrsa. • • 
I'he resaUs of aiu'b do not enable ine to agree either with the American blHtorlnns wbo] 
Iny tbiB cUnrgo at the door of i^reat Drltalo or wUb the uure recent wrllere of CniuK 
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denied by the ministry,'' discredited by the Department of War at 
"Washington/ scouted by the Federalists •" and war opponents gen- 
erally both in and out of Congress,'' and maintained on a large scale 
only among the anti-British westerners as a sort of justification for 
the renewal of ho^tilitie^i with the mother country. 

The more prominent Canadian officials can be equally exonerated; 
but. in deciding upon their guilt or innocence, it is necessary to ilraw 
u sharp distinction between inciting the Indians to warfare iind tak- 
ing pains to preserve their attachment to themselves. The latter was 
an element in sound policy, especially as, during the period of the 
biter Napoleonic wars, (^anada had good re.'ison to look askance at 
the movements of both France and the United States. Her domestic 
diflictdties coupled with a fear of invasion were a matter of no small 
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who tftidiavor io clenr the nklrtft of tb« home Goveromeot nnd the province nf nil iiu- 
ifcttrthy motive iir tnfanifkiis action • • • •» (pp. 41S— 114). ("Anniinl ItetKirt of (bp 
American Uiatorlcat Asw^cIatloD," 1804.) 

I'rof. A. C. McLaughUu, (be wrUcr ot the above, furlbt>r rvaiarkH that it \b utifnlr In 
rbarge the conduct of vnpiliond. Irreapoualble bali-breeUa and rovors to the UrUlKli (Uiv- 
crnmeot or to the CaDodlan authorities. (Ibid., p. 41!D.) Great Urltulo was ludUnant 
that tlm AmerlrnnN should settle In territory orKHOly^^d nt) Uidlnn nnd, uh xhe h<i[K*d Io 
itJN* (he Mtvugtfa In case uf poRslble war, ahe constantly asaureil them that nhe n*nuld tie 
Ibffir frifDd and tbul tbey were not to yield too eaally to the atluroments o( the other 
ty. ntild.. p. 4.14.) In conclusion, he aays : " I am glad to be able tu utale. utter au 
Btlnmlon of the Canadian archives, for the purpoHc. that Eniilaod uud tier mlniaters 
ILM! utwotutety acquitted of the charge that they desired to foment war in ilie West. 
I do not mean to aaacn that they were entirely without reHtHfUslblilly for a cuudltlon 
of alTalni and for a state of mind on the part of the savages which made h<>Btllf(leii a 
certainty. • • • " (Ibid., p. 43B.> 

•RrltlMh Declaration, Jnnunry 0, 1813, " IlTltlah and Korelgn Htatu TaporH." Vi<i. I. 
part 2. p, 1510. 

^Wllllnm Eustla to W. If. Uarrlson, September 8. 1811, "Indian OOtev letter nooka," 
Series 1. C. p. 113. 

' i;nvcmor StrunK. of Ma»ftachusctts, aald * "A HusplcUn haa been Intimated that ilir 
liostlllly of the Indian (ribea was excited by I3ritl«b Influence; ns nu itrtntf him liven 
offered to UB on tiie HUbJect. it might he sulBclent to aay, that n regard to muiie and 
vnc'^rtala KuppuBltlons e:(po»e8 a nation to become uii unjust afisressur. But has hot 
cur eiMiduct toward those trltfeii been uften oppressive and unjust ; and liare we not 
Indulged un ea^er d^alre to obtain posscsalon nf their lands, when we had already mlMlonB 
of acres which we could neither cultivate nor dispose of? • • • •' (Mevaase, May 2», 
lgl3. Mies'* ItoRl-iter IV : 'J-'IM-S-'td. t 

'Bcdlon, In hit. "Abridgement of I>cimte«," Vol. IV : 430-442. fflvee the 8uhatanc^- of a 
epperh by John Rnndutpli, of Vlrjjlola, ou this matter: "An tnainuatlon hnd fallen from 
the gentleman from Tenne*Mipe, [Mr. firundy,] thai tlie late mnsaacn- of our brelhren oa 
tbe WatiAsh bad been Instigated by the British (jovernmeot. lias the I'resldent Klven 
any lucb iDformatlon? has the Rentieman received any eiich. even informally, from any 
oOrer nf tblH Guvernment? Is It so believed by the Administration? lie hud rauite to 
tlilnk the contrary to be the fact: that such was nut their oplolou. Thhi insinuation 
vfAB Of the grossest kind— a presumption the most rnsh. the most unjuatillable. Show 
hut good ifTound for it, be would give up the ijuesllon at the threshold — lie waa ready to 
march to Canada, it was indeed well calculated to excite the feelings of the Western 
jieople pMrticulurly, who were not iiulle so tenderly attuctieil to our rod hrethreo UM some 
modem phtlonnpherK ; but It was destitute of any fouudatlon, beyond mere surmlM and 
ansplclon. What would be tbougbt If, without any proof whntauever. a member should 
riae In hU place and tell us, that the mobsacre In Savaunah, a massacre perpetrated by 
clvUiErd savages, with French commissions In their pocltetB. was excited by the Frenrb 
i:*»Terument? There waa ao eaay and natural solution of the late trausactUins uu the 
Vrabasb, In the well-known charncter of the aboriginal aavage of North America without 
resorting to any such mere conjectural estimate, ne waa sorry to say, that for this 
■iKnat calnmlty and disgrace the Hoaso was, la part, at Icnat. answerable. Session after 
tirM.i>jti ifclr lull!.; Iind l»oen piled up with Indltiu trealles. for which the appropriations 
itad been voted aa a matter of course, without examination. Advaatage had be«a takeo 
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concern. ■» Tlie loyalty of the French inhabitants '' was a very uncer-j 
tain (]iuinti(y us was also that of recent iinniigrant.s from the States.*] 
Early in tht* summer of 1H08 tluT*' were rumors that Bonaparte con- 
templated an expedition lo Aiucrieu, in which, were British dominions 
the objective point, he might or might not secure the cooperation o1 
the United States since there hiul been s«)nie riither Ixmstful talk nboul 
joining forces with tiie French and contjuering Canada.^ It was^ 
deemed important, therefore, for the British to strengthen all their] 
defenses, and the good will of the Indians was certainly not the least] 
of these, inasmuch as they were bound to light on one side or thi 
other, and if not with the British, then against them." 

The chances were that the Indians would much |>refer fighting on* 
the British side. Year by year they had become more and more en- 
raged against the spread of western settlement and, as the Americans 
took no pains to propitiate them, they continued to plot revenge/| 
The Canadian authorities knew of this--knew also how likely, under' 
the circiunstances, blame was to fall upon them should any savage 
outbreak occur. They thereff»re resolved to act discreetly^ so as not 

of tb<< Rplrit nf the IntllHnii, broken tiy thu war whirh ended In ibo Trenty of Greenville. 
I'nder (lie nsr^ndnncy then ac(|iilnnl uvcr them, thfjr liiid l«^n pent up Uy sul'sv«|uput] 
Irettlles Into nooks, ptraltenrd in tliPlr iiuiirtcr^ by a lt]ln<l I'tipldil)', serklng to eztln- 
euloli ttit'lr title III luimouiie wllderin»ss*>H, f(ir which < i>t>KseHHlnu. us we ilo nlrendy. 
land thjin we van nell or iiw i we Hhiill noi Imre ncriiKioii, for htilf ii century to enmi 
It wu of our own thtrat for torrUory. our own wunt of inodemtlon. llial liad itrlTel 
tbme Bonti of natnre Lo deHi>eralluD. of wlikii wi' (v\t \\iv effects." 

•Crata to Emklne. May i::. IHitK "Report on Caundlau ArcblVM," 189S, p. 10. Critigl 
to Udward I'ooke, July 15. INOS. Ihld.. t>- I't- 

^ Craig to CastleresKh, Attffust 4. ]fel08. Ibid., p. U; mlg to CMtltreash, Atitnui r>, 
1808. Ibid., p. 14. 

••tiore to t'ralg. .iRnimr.v 5. IM»«. Ibid. p. :v 

••.lohn llenrj' to Ryland. March G, IKON. • ndd., p. C. 

■■ Cralir to (Sore, DemnlxT (i. IHOT. IMd. p. I . ** If rhe Indtanit are not employed wUbj 
ivn, tbey wilt ci^rtalnly fit' fmployed acalnxt us." t'aiitlon necessary In deallnic with thetn 
Ihe loHs of the vulitriUlf InilliiM trtide If t hi'.v nff not kept on our side. • * ■ •• (7or6| 
to tValff, Juniinry .%. ISOM. Ibid., p. 'I. " Oon.HlderH Ihtil conld we deKlroy the Atuerlrimj 
\wnxn of nefroU iiad MlehllllDiHckluai: many Indluc!< would declare fur ub. Agree.4 thatj 
If not for UB Ihej will Ih- asalnttt ub." Craljc to iiore, I>eceinl»er 28. ISOS : " Itepettifl tbnl 
tbey muAt lie either for ut* or agnlDflt an." Ibid., p. Ifl. I^etter from r»owning Hlnwt U 
Cral^, April 8, 1801) : " ICntlrely concurs that In pretteut relntlnus with the Tnlted Stntea, 
the ludlunK mittti be conclliuted on the principle that If not for us tbuy will be*a(j;ainst us,"] 
Ibid., p. *JN. Letter from Oeorize Herlot to Judge Edwnrd WInslow, (joetjpc, July :(, 1811. 
Raymond's " M'lnslow Papers." p. G7I. 

' llRn-Uoii wrote, In IKOl. ybuwbig that the Indlann nei<ded little encuuraRemcnt l«" 
war njralnftt the Tnlted Statest. Tbey were Inrensed at the vlolftllon of treaties* nnd at 
Indian wronca unavoniced, and were ready to unite with any power at war with the 
United Stales In whom they could trust. iHenry Adamn. V[:73.) This etule of feellne 
continued and ntenHurulily IncresHOd after It heraiiie apparent that the Treaty of Ot^ea- 
vllle was not to bp rcdpected. 

' Craig to Oure, February 10. 1806. i" State X'Hperti of ixi^er Canada " In ** Report <m 
('Boadlan Archives," IHIK'1, p. rt.) "Advlcex abatalnlug as far as possible from Irritating 
the public mind Id the I'nlted Statea. thoutjcti prenervlng tbi; attaehmeat of tlie ludlnnit. 

rralg to Cntklne, May la, 1»0». Ibid, p. lO: " Will use every endeavour lo nvold Irrl 
tatlnj; our nclghlwurH. • • ♦ With the view of bindlni; the Indians more rlum-Iy, 
baa eiveu directions that the officers of the Vepartmcut be particularly attentive In all 
point K unil bnij also recommended that Intercourse lie opened witb the most dtotanl 
nntlonK. with whom little communication bn.s lately t>een bad. • • • 'fbe Inatnit 
tlona given particularly point out bis dealre that all means pursntMl hbrntld Iw and 
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to irriUUe the Americans. Their plan was to secure the fiiendship 
of the Indians, y(?t otFcr no encouragement should they, in their 
fiendish hunger for retaliation, wage war upon their own resiwnsi- 
bility. Presents were Vlistribnted in greater quantities than usual, but 
the deputy superintendents were cautioned against letting the recipi- 
ents know of the near pros{>ect of strife between the English-speaking 
countries. As time went on and the Indians persisted in their inten- 
tion of warring against tlie United States, tlius resisting even the 
blandishments of Red Jacket who niade a special endeavor to wean 
llieni fix)ni llie British cause," Sir James Craig went one step further 
and tried to conciliate them in the interests of the United States,* 
for he rightly surmised that a war provoked by savage^s upon the 
frontier would be very inconvenient in every way for the British. 

Canada was not alone in the seeking after an Indian alliance. At 
the beginning of 1808 '' the .Vmericans were reporte<l as sparing noth- 
ing to assure themselves of support, but the case was hopeless.'* When 
once eonvince<l of this, they pleaded fur Iiulian neutrality but not 
because they were conscientiously opjjosed to the employment of sav- 
ages, Tjuleed, the people of the two nations stfliul on much the same 
level with I'espect to Indian transactions generally. The differences 
in their conduct have been muiidy diffonMuvs of degree and not of 
kind. "Wliatever may be said to the contrary, neither had any very 
delicate scruples when it came to an actual test alxiut allying them- 
selves with red men.* The party that failed in a particular instance 

AM are of fftnerat concUlatioo and atfnohtnctit. wltttmit itUustoli tn pi)«K|hlo tioatllltlea. 
I8 well Kware that nuHplclun will be uwA)(tine<t, but adopts Iheac lucasurcs lu prevent 
the iDtllattii from rejtortloK (hat he wati trylu^ to Imitlgatc Ibem osalnat the StAtes. 
romplfllntit on thin h«»d probable. • • • ■■ 

Mflltliew Elliott to WDIlum riAUfl. Deputy SuperlDteoilpnt of ludlan Affairs. October 
10, ]StO: " U«lleve8 thai tbe lndlun§ urt? morn ripe lUnn evor (or K'ai. I'rends Ihcy 
may of themselres cotnmeure bcMt'lItles and our Onvernnipnt l<e blamed for cncuuraKlUK 
tbeiD. • • • " t" State Taper* of Vpper Canatlu " in "Report on rnnndinn 
ArcblTH." 18I>3. p. 26.1 

Oore to Ctaiiii. Fohriiary 2fi. ISll : "Up \» tu Infltrtict inilolt to t* Tn^^rv than iiaunlty 
rlnnimai^ert In biti (•ommun leu dons with tbe iDdlaoa Ho a.9 to fflve ou duspleton of favortnK 
tbeir bostlle denl^nv tiKaloM tbe United States. • • • " fbld., p. 27. (Same In 
"State Ta|rers of Lower Canada," p. 4G.\ 

• Elliott to Clnus. October 10, 1810. " State Tapers of Lower Canada." p. 15 

•Crate t« Oore, IV'bruary '2, 1811 ; "TbInkB upon ctinsldorailon that nur policy Is to 
prevent a rupture between tbe Indians and ibe United States. A wnr »o near our 
rrootler;* would be ver>' Inconvenient In every way, and would eJtpose up to nuRplelon 
uo the part of the Auierirans, wblch would Hooner up later Involve uurselves. The bad 
etfects iaevltably attenilloi; aucb n war. Tbe IndianK uuint l)e advised that to avoid 
iKKtltlty Is for their own'good. Tbey must Ire carefully manaKed • • • ." "Stale 
l*aiK*rs uf Lower Canada." p. 45. 

Ccu-e to Cbins. Fehninry 2K. IRll, Ibid., p. 4(1. 

tjore to CraiK. March .-. I^ll. Ibid,, p. 41V 

Craltf to Liverpool. March I'O. IHll. ibid., p. 40. 

«UcKee to I^rldcau Shelby, January 8, 181)8 " Btate Tapers of Lowrr Canada." p. X 

^ rni« wrote to Llcuti'nant tlovemor <iorf on tbt.* lltb of May. IftOS, Ibnt It would 
not be an easy lhln<; to persuflde Ibe Indians to take part n^alnst tbe British, so In- 
ceoMNl were tbey agnlnst tbe Americans. ("State Tapers of Lnwer Canada." p. \i.) 

•A very eursory review uf th<» Revolutionary war proves that th*' AmiTleiina were no 
more adversr to thr I'mployinent uf BavsgvN thnu were tbe ZtrUtsh. Matthew Oriawold, of 
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to secure Indian aid liked to prate a good deal about the luaurnuni 
of the practice and at the same time to redouble its own efforts for 

future success. 

> 

Tlie stron^st evidence implicating the Canadian authorities ofj 
incendiarism and the evidence most commonly cited is that contained! 
in the ^^ talks ^^ addressed to the disaffected Indians by lesser officials 
Such evidence is presumptive of very cidpable conduct on the part ofj 
Indian agents," army t)flit*ei-s, and the like. Of itself, however, it is 
not sufficient to incriminate the Government. Indian " talks " by) 
white men were seldom given in good faith, and their extravagant 
9t4itements must not be taken too literally. No one, except tlie de- i 
luded Indians in the days of their first innocence, and white men whti^| 
wanted something to support their own claims or charges, ever af- 
fected to believe that what tlu\v contained was tnie. Their object 
was to make a favorable impression for the time being upon thai 
poetical sensibilities of the hearer — hence the rhetorical ilourishesj 

Connootlcut. advlseO encoumglDr; their enlistment for tlefeuae. (Ameiiean AichKen, 
Fuurth .Sprl4*8, II : IftHN.) Kthan AII<>n nirneHtly invltiMl llu>m to RkM wllti IiIk <;re*fn 
MouijtalD bo\8 ilbld.. p. T14(, und even John Adtims tboucbt that 8lnc'<!' they were noC| 
Ukcly to reuiniD netitral they ought to he Induced to vuhhhv Iu ihe culuuitil ntuiie. (lt>ld., 
V: lUUl.) Lord North clulmed. Indeed, that the HritlRh lind had no liitentinu nr de-tIre t»>, 
use either negroes or Indians until the AnierlcanB started the practice (Ibid., VI : 187>,iui4j 
that pracUce wax ih*> excuae (or thi- Istiuance of the royal order of Autfttat 2, 1775 (lbld.i 
111:6). The lirlllsh had a almllnr Jiialiaeatlou, if we may i-nll It auch. in the aK-ooilj 
period of Birlfe (" Nll<'fl' Ueglsier.' XXVUI : 17r>-170i. Men in authority on the fmntlenr.! 
and more eapeclally Lewis Cnss (American State I'apera. ludtna AfTuIrs, II : 13, 14i. vter«i 
prurided with the meana of dlslribnlln)^ pn'^enls auiuug auch Indians as would tnke la 
aeUve part in the war uKHlu»t tin-nt Itrltuln. Toward the cIoNe of that war and when tha 
British threatened an invasion of l^ulaiana, Monroe wrote to Jackson: " Voii will nut 
fall to secure the friendship and eooppiaiJon of the Creeks and Choctaws and other TrtUea 
In our favour, ahotild the menaced inraslon take effect. To enable you to do tills, hlankfta, 
Ac. wUI he forwarded without delay to our Agents with those tribes * • • ." ( Monroe < 
Papera, V.) Jackaon'a whole military career vnim colored by the participation of 
aeea so-called Id warfare, lu the Creek uprising he employed, the friendly party atalnat 
the hoatlle and In the Semluolu war hla main reliance was U)>ao savasen. tils use of 
them on that occitainn wiia Kruund for severe criticism and bla Hue of defense hoa an 
IntcreatlDg hearlniE u|>on the itubject wo arc dlHCu:i«lni:. In hi^ uutoin'aph memorial to tha 
BenatQ. 18i:>, ho aays: "The Committee has been prodlKsl of Its labour and reaeorcb in 
ordur to prove the iUegalily of employing Ihe filendty Cn*eka during the loai campaign, 
it deciarea that no Legal authority for calling the friendly Indlnnfi Into the field has ex- 
isted since 3'i of March. 17&&. Whether this measure be aanctloned by Law, required tiy 
policy, or Justified by neceaalty, I presume I need not say to un enlightened public that 
It has lioon the common practice of our Country during o^ery Indian war in which we have 
been eutfaKed Hince the Aral urguulxatlou of our (joverument and there la not ■ friendly 
Chief of distinction on our estcnalve frontier who does not wc-ar a meddle, or n Kwurd, 
presented by our Uovernmeut as a reward for his valour and fidelity in tbr>se mudlcto, 
during the loie war with (ireat Urltain, the eai|jtriy — uf tlie friendly Indians was ootJ 
only authorized ut ereo' point on our frontier, but I was directed to t-umpel (liy ctM*rclv# 
muosurca if It became necessary) &11 tbts warriors of the four Southern Tribes to eoroU 
tbemoelves In our defence •••.*• (Jackson Papers. November, ISlO.i 

*Two of the most notorious of these agents, McKen and Elliott, were not Iu eoo4j 
ataudinc even with the Canadian KOvcrnmeut. The former waa addicted to Intemper- 
ance (Gore to Craig, January 8, ISOS; State Tapera of I^wer Canada, p. H} and tho^ 
latter hud some time l>cfore been discharged from the service for mlaeonduct. Frascltl 
Goi-c. Ilcutcnant-go^'ernor of Upper Canada, und Sir John Johnson, supei iuiendent ofj 
Indian jVtfnirs. both recommended hia restoration t)ecause of his very j;reat Innuvnco' 
over the Indians. IJovernor Craig hesitated, hut was dually obllgtNl. apparently ugulaat: 
his better Judgment, to yield to the sltuacion. 
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antl the high-soumling, meaningless phrases about the '* Grout 
Fntlier" and his ""tender care for his beloved red children," which 
were their most marked characteristics. 

The actions of the British tradei-s *» among whom the French ele- 
ment, witli all that it promised for mutual good will, predominate<K 
have also been exposed to censure; but, wliether justly or not, is quite 
another thing. Thei*e is no question that everything possible was done 
l)y lliese Inulers to wir» the friendship of the Indians, but upon (ht'lr 
own responsibility, quite independent of national politics. LiUe t!ie 
Indian agents, they distributed gifts freely, supplie<l arms and " fire 
water." and made a fair return for ]>eltries. Tlieir real object can not 
be determined exactly. It may have Innm perfectly legitinuite; noth- 
ing more, in fact, than the c<»mniercial advantage whi<-li all competi- 
tors take if they get a chance. »leak)us>' was rife between them and 
the American backwoodsmen; but, as peace was conducive to pixifit- 
able trade, it is hardly likely tiuit they would have been s*> blind to 
their own interest as io provoke an Indian war.'* One thing is well 
worth noticing, and that is, their economic footing in the West- 
Their relations to the Indians was decidedly ditferent from (hat of 
their rivals. Their purpose was the acquisition of wealtli by traj*- 
ping and trading, implying no i-eal occupation of the land but merely 
a free transit thi'ougli it. The purpose of the Americans was settle- 
ment, [H'rmanent occupation, and tlie disposses-^ion of the natives. 
Is it any wonder, then, that the tribes saw in the one party a friend, 
in the other an enemy, and acted accordingly? 

Supposing from what has Iwen said that the conduct of the British 
at its very worst amoimted to nothing more than commercial selfisli- 
nes« an<l a semi-official sympathy too freely expressed, it reuuiins to 
explain how and why the charge of incendiarism ever originated. Is 
it too much to say that it had its beginnings in u desire to blind the 
eyes of the world to the real cause of Indian hostility toward the 
United Stiites, and that it was started by the .specidators and poli- 
ticians of the Northwest for the double purpose of warding otf 
suspicion and criticism from themselves and of incre^ising the poi)ular 
prejudice against both the Indians and the British^ Admittedly the 
evidence against these men is purely circumstantial. No definite 
statement is forthcoming showing what their real designs were. .Vll 
we can do is to study the history of the years immediately preceding 
and draw our own conclusions. 



* Profenor McLauchUn. in Iila etudy of the mibjcot, eayN that "The locltlmnle traders, 
the DCD, It iB to be presumed, who Itiul Inlliivncc vlth the IBrUlsb] iJoviTniuvni, did not 
deslrtr war be(we«u tJie AmiTlcaoM und thn IndlanR • * • actuul war «'u» tojurloufl 
to tbetr buslncBB Interests." ("Annuul Keport of tbe Amerlcnn Htntoricat Association." 
KtlM. p. 420.1 

*Tbc Deptirtment of Wur seems tu bare tliouglit Uiat the noD- tin por Lotion act bad 
macb tu do wttb the attitude of the Urttlab traders. (letter to Gen. John Mason. April 
1&, mil, "iudlau OOlcu Letter Books," Series 1, C. p. T4.> 
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In discussing two of the most prominent events occurring in th 
early history of the old Northwest, viz, the incorporation of land com 
panies and the disastrous expedition of General St. Clair, writers 
uhnost inviirial>ly fail to give due weight to the intimate relation 
which they bore to each other. It was remotely that of cause and 
effect. Take, for example, the case of the Scioto Land Company" 
which, in 1787, i-eceived from the Confederate Congress an immense 
tract of land on the Indian side of the Ohio River. The Indian own-l 
crs were not consulted in the transaction. Their right^-■ were totally 
ignored. Xot a cent were they ever offered in compensation.'' They 
watched with indignation the steady progress of the pioneer 
Finally, they entered upon a s<?rie>i of depivdations which increased! 
in f recjuency and seriousness as the white settlements advanced. The 
were accused of wantonly harassing the frontier. No one seems t 
have thought that they were at all justified in what they wert» doing. 
Alas for the inconsistencv of human nature! When white men fiffht 
for home and cx)uiitry they are lauded as tlie noblest of patriots. In 
dians, doing the same thing, are stignuitized as savages. IMiat a for 
tunate and convenient excuse the diK'trine of manifest destiny h 
proved ! 

Matters in the Ohio region reached a climax diiriug Washington'! 
Adininistratiiui; but it is unnpcessary to enti'r hi-n* into details re 
ppecting the successive defeats of Ilarmar and St, Clair. The sto 
has Imvii too often told and (old well. Let us rather pass on to a 
consideraticm of the (Jreenville treaty of 1795,'^ which the victorious 
AiUliony Wayne forced from the Indians after the battle of Fallen 
TitnlkM's. It has usually Ixvn regarded as one of the greatest of In- 
dian treaties. It is certairdy one of the best Icnown. mainly Ixicau 
the dividing line which it established liecame a sort of basis for late 
territorial changes. In so far as it looked toward an amicable ad 
justment of Indian difficulties, it was very deci?ptive. Ind«H?d, it wa 
so framed as to be productive of the very evils it sought to avoid 
Within the cotuitry conceded as of right to belong to the Indians, i 
provided for a number of reservations to which the native occupanc 
title was de<*lared extinguishe*! and to which citizens of the United 
States were to have an unobstructed right of way.** This arrange- 
ment could hardly fail to liring about collisions. 

As a nuitter of fact, the treaty of Gn^enville proved to the Indian 
a delusion and a snare. AMiiLe men invaded their countr\' more un 
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« B. C. Dftweii, "The Scioto Turcbaae In 1787," In " Mns&Klne of AmerloKn in»tof7. 
Vol. XXII : 47(>-4tC;. 

*c. G. [lerbcrinanD. "A French fiinlgre Colony in ibe United Statm. 17»n-lT03. 
" UlHtorlcul Kecorda and Studl«i of the United Strntes Catbollc Ulntorli-ml Society," 1. pmt 
1 pp. 77-Ort. 

'7 I'nUcd StAlcR malutfd at Large, 40-54. 
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reslraiaedly, if that were possible, than before, lu 1800 Indiana Ter- 
ritory was urjranized wi'st of a line drawn from the mouth of -the 
Kentucky T\iv(n', tlnoug'h Fort Recovery, to the Ciinadiiin border," 
and (he Imlians at once exhibited :i restlessness that angured ill for 
thL^ future. Certain nietbotls of dealing with tlieui, [xirsistcd In by 
Governor Harrison, simply fanned the (lame. His civil administra- 
tion provoked much opposition from the people of Indiana,'' and, in 
order to win popularity,*' he l>egun to negotiate a series of Indian 
.cessions. He made no pretense of extinguishing the title of all the 
^claimants, hut held treaties; witli fadions, with isolated bands; in 
yhort, with any Indians over whom he could exert a temporary influ- 
ence, quite in deiiance of Indian usage, which required the consent 
of a general council. The second treaty of Fort Wayne, 1S0!>," the 
last and, in some re^spects, the most unjust of the series, is a fair 
illustration of the Han'isonian tactics. Its chief provision was the 
cession, conditional upon Kickapoo consent,'' of a large tract of land 
on the Wnbasli, to which the Hhawnees of all the Northwest tril>e.s 
bad probably the best title, yet not a single Shawnee signed it or was 
pr4^s<'nt at its negotiuticm/ Tlie conduct of (Jovemor Hull, of Michi- 
gan Territory, was scarcely less reprehensible than that' of Harrison. 
To all intents and purposes, both men had a staiuiing commission to 
extinguish Indian titles, and no evidence of dissatisfactloii could 
dam[KMi their unlor. 

Jeiferson strongly <Ii:supproved of such highdianded prm-eedings. 
Since 1805" there hail been vague but ctmsLaiii riuuoi's of au Indian 
conspiracy and, in May of that year, Harrison was ordered to make 
evjjianations t<i <liss*Miting chiefs and to counteract the elTect of his 
own quotionable methods/ As time went on the condition of affairs 
along the Canadian line la'came less and less reassuring. Knowiiig 
Ihi.s and wi^lung the natives to be spared additional provocations, 
Jefferson cautioned restraint on the part of (iovernor Harrison. In 
1809 the Department of War ordered that a certain treaty should be 
made, provided the ** chiefs t»f all the Nations who have or pretend 
a right to the»se lands should be present." ' Two years later Harrison 
i-eceived another rebuff and was told that it was not expedient to 
negotiate any new cession until "the discontents occasioned by the 
one lately concluded '' had been quieted.^ Jefferson uuist have real- 
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ized that the almost wholesale disposiession was altoo;ethi'r nnueceSH 
sary. It simply encouragvil detached settlements and was certainly 
not the way to effect the paciiication which would coimt for so much 
should war break out with Great Britain. Besides, he felt that even- 
tually, without any application of force, the land would Iw cle.arwl' 
of the Indian encumbrance; for, as the products of the chase dimin- 
ishedf the natives would be compelled, as a matter of irourse, to do 
one of two things — " incorporate themselve^s with ns as citizens o1 
the Unitetl States or nunove beyond the Mississippi." The caiitionj 
came too late. Events ha<l already gone too far. 

The Indians, aware of the strained ixdations existing betwetni thtt) 
United States and Oreat Britain, doubtless conjectured that the time 
was propitious for them to avenge their own wrongs. They might] 
even iiope for cooperation. The earlier failure of Thayendanegcai 
could not discourage such a man as Tecumseh. As early as ISO? th« 
Ainerican.s at Detroit had anticipated as much and liad " issued a^_ 
proclamation" threatening I'etaliation on the wives and children of^| 
those joining (he British stjindard." As has been seen, the advan- — 
tages to Im^ derived fi'om such an alliance apjxmled likewise to Gov- 
ernor Craig. For a time he waveivd, scarcely knowing what com 
to pursue. The loss of the valuable fur trade was, mon-over, 
contingency that had to be considered. To expect that the Indians] 
won Id yield to (rovemor Hull's pei-suasions and remain neutral wi 
al)surd. 

It was at this juncture, when war with (Jreat Britain si-cmud daily ^ 
innniiient, that Jeffei'son wrote to Henry Dearborn, asking that thefll 
Territorial governors of the Northwest l)e instructed to hold inter- 
views with the ix»fiiictory tribes and thi*e4iten removal as a punisli- 
mcnt for any attempted alliance with the enemy.'* In April of 1808] 
he had himself addressed a similar talk to the Ottawas and thei 
friends near Sandusky/ telling them that ''if they help the eneinieaj 
of the United States* " they " must forever abandon the land of theii 
fathers.'" In Junuary of 180D he threatened ''' to extirpate '" (lie siimc 
tribes '* from the Earth or drive to such a distance as that they shall 
never again lie able to strike us."' It would seem that some of the 
Sacs and Foxes, confederated from time immemorial, had misgivingaj 
as to their ability to refrain from hostilities. "At llieir own rcquci;! 
therefore they were removed from Illinois to the interior of Mis 
souri.'* Tliis i*esort to removal as a precaution against treachery ii 
interesting as a foiX'cast of future devek)f>ments. The time was U 
come under Andrew Jackson when the Indians were to be left m 
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choice in the matter; but never before had Jeffei*son pi^esumed to hint 
at anything beyond a strictly voluntary niigi*atinn. 

Tlie ui>risin^ of 1811-12 possessed one feature that was almost, if 
not quite, unique in Indian history. Ponliao and Thayendantgea 
had each in his turn dreamed of a concerted action among the tribes 
that should result in the expulsion of the whites and the reestablish- 
nient of native power; but it was left for Tecumseh to udvance the 
theory that no individual tribe possessed the power of alienation. 
His argumeni was, that originally the continent Whniged to the red 
race as a whole and that therefore no part of it ccndd Ik* sold without 
the consent of ail. The doctrine was radical but by no means inconsis- 
tent with the fact that, until the advent of .the white man, the Indian 
had had no conception of an individual j>ers(>niil interest in ivalty. 
Each tribe, it is true, had had its ow^n indefinitely defined hunting 
rounds; but a map outlining thorn "thai would be correct for a 
fgiven date would probnbl}* be sadly misleading in the study of events 
that took place n few years earlier or later. ''** With sj>ecific reference 
to recent occurrences, Tecumselv heU! that all the treaties made sub- 
setpient to ITO.'j that involve*! llu* transfer of hind northwest of the 
Ohio were absolutely invalid unless it could be shown tluit each and 
ever}*^ tril*e interested in the tiTaly of (ireenville had subscril>ed to 
thenu This prove,s conchisively where tlie real gi'ievance of the 
Indians lay. There was no occasion for the Hritish to excite them to 
war. They wei*e already excited and had only to await their oppor- 
tunity for action. 

The so-called macliinations of the British appear to have had a 
more real existence in the Southeast than in the Northwest; but here, 
MS there, were totally without governmental sanction. Moreover, the 
period of their activity came after war had actually be*n declared 
belweou Great Britain and the Ignited States. From the Spanish 
dominions as a base, they operated upon tlie disatlected of the four 
great tribes, among whom the peculiflr ideas of Tecumseh hiul l>een 
early disseminated.'' It is only in a very limited sense, nevertheless, 
that British or Spanisli emissaries can Im! .said to have instig)it(Mi tln^ 
(Veck insurrection of 1813. The cause of that lay deeper tlian iiscent 
events; diH»|>er even than the su|>ernaturalism of Te<'umse!i, nnd was 
Mjainly territorial.*" Its interest for us rests, not up<:»n the military 
exploits of General Jackson,*' but upon the influence which it exerted 

•ATCt7. I : 339. 
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over the Mffitalors of ivninvnl, the hislory of which falls more prop- 
erly uito I he narrative of the next chapter. 
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le genera! attitude of MadisonV Administration toward the 
Indians was well brought out during the progress of the peace nego- 
tiations at Ghent in eonnection with the pn)|>ose*l estahlishnient of u 
buffer State. The idea of erecting some such harrier between (lie I "nitod. 
States and British dominions, though not entirely new in 1S14/ seems] 
to Iiave been suggested by the Catuidinn authorities,'' who fully appre- 
ciated the services that hud l^een rendered their otherwise inadequate 
forces and tlierefore the debt tliat was due the disatTtH'ttHl tribes, ^loiti 
than that, they were in a jwsition to know that land disputes were tlw 
ival i-ansi* of binl feeling In^lween those tribes and the United States.] 
How letter then could they repay the debt than by preventing en- 
en)achments and eonsecjuent di.sposse-ssions in the future? 

Castlerengh, though familiar with the UMiefits to be derived fri>m 
u country neutralized, since that was the very precaution InMug taken 
by the allied powei*s against the ambition of Fram*e, was hardly pre- 
pared to p<:»se as an advocate of Tndiun sovereignty. Xevertheie>?s, 
under the force of colonial public opiniou. he advanced the buffcH 
State idea as a p>ossibIe means of adjusting Indian diHicultics but did 
not intend it, as is commonly supposed, to constitute in itself a sine 
qua non of peace. His fii*st instructions to the British comniission-^^ 
ers,* which were preliminary only, devised as a working basis, wem^| 
issued under date of July 2ft, 1814. From their examinalit»ii it will 
be observed that, while an ''adequate aiTangemeut of Indian inti'r-^y 
ests " was to be ** considered '' as an idtimatum, the specific details offl 
that arrangement were not.'' They were simply thrown out as ^xig- 
gestions upon which dii^lonuitic conferences might comntenco. Tho 
position taken by Castlereagh was still more clearly defined in 
letter of August 14. 1814." The sine qua non is there said to l)c tb^] 
express inclusion of the Indians us allies in the treaty of peace, sig- 
nifj'ing that they were not to be ignoi-ed as in 1763 and 1783. 

'Annual Itoport of the American UiAturlcnl Auoclatlon* 1SU4. p. 4H3, note. 

* Henry Adama. IX : 7. 

* " Casllnrragh Corrcftitondciu't'," X : 67-71!. 
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llmftit rthail lake place: yon vlll nlitn thn>w tint tbc lni|)ortonri_' nf tho Iwfi Stati*)* «nl 
log Into arronit^ementK wblrli may lii->ri'after \}\ticv thuir mutual relatUmb wllb 
oilier. a» well nn witti the several Indian nations, upon a footlni; of lens Jealousy an< 
Irriftitlon. Thlft may he Itvtut t-fferted by n mutual Kuarnnlee nf the Indlnu poseessfons. at 
Ibcy Khali be eHUiblUbed uiwn the peaee, a};atn8l en crouch men t on the part of either Sial 
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The misconception as to the real character of the buffer Slate 
proposition may bt' doubtless attributed to the unusual stress laid 
upon it. in (he coiii-j^e of the negotiations and, more than all, to the 
fact that both the British and ^Vniericau commissioners in turn seem 
lo have eonsidered the mere recognition of Indian ]>oundaries, which 
Castlereagh had declared to bt» inciilentjil to du* sine c]ua non proper, 
us identical with the erection of a neutral belt." It was not neces- 
sarily soj and there is no authority for supposing that the British 
cabinet i>riginally intended it to be. The recofrnition of a bonntlaiT 
was an integral [lart of the ultimatinn, the establishment of a buifer 
State was a subject for discussion only/' 

It is fiu'thermore a misr«»presenlation of facts to ac<'use tlic Hritisii 
Government in tlie person of its foreign secretar}' of a willful desi^rn 
to create a neutral belt solely at the expense of the United States. 
I>ird Liverpoors instructions of the i^lst of Aupist. issued nftor ti^e 
American note '^ complaining of nonreciprocity hail been re<'eived, 
were a strong n>i)udiation of any such charge.** The confusion arose 
doub(lrs.s from tliu fact that tlic British, in jiroposing the (ircriiNille 
treaty as a starting point, neglected to slate specitically, as they *lid 
later/ a corresponding contraction of Canadian territory. Very 
iMirly thi'V declared themselvci^ av^rso to demanding anything by way 
of conquest: ' ami it was not until the Americans objected to a resig 
nation of any of the territory ceded by the Indians since 17^)5" that 
they went cme step further and prmioiuK'i'd ili(» war to have abrogated 
the treaty of Greenville.* 

•J. Q. Adams'* "Memoirs," 11! : 0. If»; Amvrtcnii 8mto I'npers. ■' Foreltiu Kelattous." 
Ill: (08: ■■ British and ForpiKii Stutn Papers," r. part 2, pp. l.'.KrH-ir.Hrt. 

* J. g. AdBiuK'B •■ Memoirs. ■■ III ; cutry In dlnry. Aucust 10. 1814 : Brillsti Note of 8«p- 
lL>ml>fr ■*, ISH ; " Brltli^h and Fon-lifn 8lntp I'npori*." I, pnrt ::. p. 100%. 
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The fate of the buffer- State proix>sal is instructive because o] 
its bearing upon Indian ivmoval. Had it boon accepted, removal 
for the northwest tribes would never have been necessary. It niigh^_ 
have brought about a niniihir iin*angenient on the southern front ierj| 
or, failing that, have consolidated the tribes in the northern instead 
of in the western region. It is not quite clear from the documont^^ 
just how comprehensive it was expected to be. Apparcntlj its| 
benefits were to be restricted to the northwest tribes, since they were 
the onl}' ones finally included in the amnesty clause." Perhaps, how- 
ever, if the British commissioners had been a little more explicit 
as to what they meant and the American had been willing to meefefl 
them halfway, the matter might have had a discussion on its own^ 
merits and resulted in the collection of all the North American In- 
dians in one place and their withdrawal fi*om any territory occupied 
by citizens of Canada or of the United States. In content thej 
proposition went vwry much further than removal ever did. B 
eixceeded the most enthusiastic dreams of Isaac McCoy. lie scarcely 
dared to hope for an Indian State in the Union. This was to be 
State outside the Union, practically indeixnident for all interna] 
affairs, It,s external affairs, we presume, were to be controlled b^ 
Great Britain and the United States conjointly. The}' were to' 
exercise the authority of a suzerain, each against the unprovoked 
encroachments of the other, with the right of conquest, though m 
of purchas*\ remaining in the protectorate powers.* 

Naturally enough ihe question arises, Was the plan feasible? Il 
rejection by the American commissionei^ can hardly be taken offTian< 
as a sure criterion of its worth. They came to Ghent cpiite unpr 
pared to include the Indians in the general pacification,*^ and, thi 
hampered, thought it useless to confer on the special topic of the 
buffer State. Clay was of the opinion that the American people 
would never accede to any such arrangement, and he was probably 
right. In the absence of instructions, the commissioners even hesi- 
tated to discuss the matter with a view to a provisional urticle.^^ 
The negotiations, notwithstanding, hinged for two months upoi^f 
tlu^ Indian question. For a brief space, the British expected a 
compliance with their wishes; *" but were soon undeceived. The^ 
Americans steadfastly refused to recede from the position tliat, ii^H 
so far as the outside world was concerned, the Indians were the ' 
subjects of the country in wdiich they resided, be it Canada or 
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United States." A change in their status through the intervention 
of a foreign power was not to be thouglit of. The British somewhat 
weakly attacked this position and referred to the practice of treaty- 
making as proof that the tribes were considered, on occasion^ by the 
Americans as indepeiuk'nt powers.^ 

So much at variance were the opposing diplomats on the Indian 
question thiit, toward the end of August, the rupture wliich J. Q. 
Adams had anticipated '" became well-nigh an accomplished fact.'' 
Castlereagh pretended to be much annoyed at Goulburn's insistanco 
and complained '' to Liverpool that one of two things remained to be 
done — either to continue tiie war by placing it '' solely and avoweilly 
on a territorial basis " or to recede somewhat from the earlier posi- 
tion and induce the Americans among other things "'to sign a pro- 
AHsional article of Indian peace as distinct from limits." Gallatin 
had foreseen this pivdicament, but had prophesied a different way 
of withdrawing from it/ In his opinion, Great Britain would force 
an issue on the Canadiim frontier so as to drive the Americans to 
prosecute a vigorous Indian war, in which the troublesome natives 
would be either eocterminated or compelled to sue for peace. There 
would then he no occasion for defining limits, much less for erect- 
ing a buffer State. 

LonI LiverpcM)! more than acquiesced in the criticism of Gotdburn. 
His motive was anything but worthy or his ooui'se fair. Knowing 
it to \)e incurnlMMit upon the ministry to extricate itself from such 
,an awkward dilemma, he was ready to charge the British commis- 
^flioners with liaving exceeded their instructions and the American 
with having taken for ultimata points that were brought forward for 
disctission only and at their owt» suggestion.'' Considering how un- 
willing the Americans had been to bring the Indians into the nego- 
tiations at all, the perversion of truth is self-evident, Goulbtirn 
tried to evade responsibility by insisting that the United States had 
uever seriously wished for peace and that her commissioners had 
seized upon the Indian l)oundury question as an easy way of recon- 
ciling the nation to a continuance of the war* — an argument that 
found ready favor with British editors* against whose nation the 
charge of temporizing could have been more appropriately brought.^ 
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The determined attitude of the American commissioners Enallv 
brought about a modification of Britisli demands. The instruction.s 
of September l(i" renewed the ultimatum of Indian pacification and 
restoration to ante belluni riglits and privileges, but weakened the 
neutral Wt position by making it conditional in time.* The note' 
prepared in accordance therewith reached the Americans on the 20th 
instant.'* They were still dissatisfied. On the 27th they received let- 
ters and papers from home which apprised them of a treaty * that had 
been lately concluded with the refractory Indians — welcome news— 
which was, at Clay's suggestion, communicntod to tlie British com- 
mission/ This had, undoubtedly, much to do with the final abando: 
ment of the plan for an Indian neutralized State. It had proved 
<ieeply oiFensive*' to Adams and liis colleagues that it is no wond 
the British seized the first opportunity to surrender it with hou 
indeed, it is n question whether Parliament would have supi>orted 
them in its enforcement.* 

It has been sometimes intimated that Great Britain was not sin 
in her advocacy of a neutral belt, and that it was only a ruse to 
tijne. There was certainly much to be hoped for from procrastins 
tion: but there is no shadow of a doubt that she wished for a perma 
nent barrier between the United States and Canada/ The spirit 
aggrajidizement -shown by the former in the direction of Ix)i]isia 
and Florida, coupled with the intemperate speeches of Congi*essmen 
and the proclanialioub i)f invading generals,* seemed to offer inco 
trovertibic evidence that the acquisition of Canada had been the co 
troIHng motive in deelar'mg war at a tiaxe when Great Britain w 
fighting for the liberties of Europe. Moreover, the Indians to be 
benefited were British allies, and by championing their cause the fur 
trade monopoly, which the Americans had frequently hinted at re- 
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'J. Q. Adanu'B "Memoirs." Ill: 36. 

*7 United Htutea Bmtutcs at Large, p. 118. 

tj. Q. Adnms'fl "Memoirs." Ill: 43, 44. 

»Goulburn to Bnthurst, September 16. 1814, "Wellington SnpplenieDtan' Dcsryntrh'-*. 
IX: 26r.-2fl7. 

* (]> Hansard's *' rarllamentnry Debates.** XXIX: 3B7-387. (2» The BrltlUi pe<i>l» 
were also prolwbly not In sympaihy with nny measure refoipnUtlnK to so great an erteai 
lodliin rights. (New Annual KcRlster, LV[ : L92.) 

»J. Q. Adams's " Memoirs." Ill; SB; Protocol of Autriist 8. 1814, Ntnorlcan Stat* 
Papers. " PorelKn RclaUona." Ill : 708; British note, August 10, 1814; Ibid., p. 710 
i Swaln'B " Clay." 1 : 16. 
»NUea'8 ReglBter, 11: 357; Cmlkshank. p. IDS. 
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g by denying access to the western regions, might be coji- 
firmcd to the Canadians. That the object of Great Britain was, in 
the main, u selfish one goes without saying, yet she deserves credit 
for the effort displayed to preserve the integrity, such as it was, of 
the nortliwe^it trilx's. The Americans were equally seltish in refusing 
to grant the concession. They placed themselves on record as resort- 
ing to Indian treaty making as a temporary expedient only. They 
admitted that they had no intention of regarding such compacts as 
binding, not even though they were made by duly accredited coniinis- 
saoners and solenmly ratified by the Senate. The history of the con- 
templated buffer State is an interesting reflection upon the United 
States Indian policy. It is the best possible proof that the Indian 
war of 1811-12 was the outcome of territorial aggressions. When we 
come to consider J. Q. Adams as Frcsideiil and as the friend of the 
Georgia Creeks, a doubt will arise as to whether the man most instru- 
mental in 1814 in refusing to the Indians '* some spot where they 
might live in tranquillity '' could conscientious!}- be the advocate of 
Indian n*moval on the John C. Calhoun plan. 



Chapter IV. 

THE PROGRESS OP INDIAN REMOVAL FROM x8x2 TO iSao. 

The war of 1812 marks a great change in Indian affairs. The agita- 
tion of the removal project, previously confined to individuals or at 
most to communities essentially local, extended itself to States. Jef- 
ferson's plan, exaggerated to the prejudice of the Indians, entered 
politics; and, although it never became what would be strictly called 
a party issue, joined forces, nevertheless, with the tariff and internal 
improvements to divide the sections. In point of fact, it figured in its 
later days as a purely Democratic measure, involving the doctrine of 
State rights, and on this, its constitutional side, became identified with 
the history of the Southern States. On its economic side it belonged 
equally to both South and West. There party lines were forgotten. 

In reviewing tlie history of Monroe's Administration, the student is 
forcibly impressed with the apparent unanimity of opinion resjiectlng 
the Indian policy of the Government. Monroe, Calhoun, and Jack- 
son stood at tlie head of a coterie of men favoring vigorous measures. 
Jackson was the leading spirit and l>egan to exercise a most weighty 
influence over the Indian policy of the (Tovernment as far back as the 
time when Monroe held the portfolio of War — an influence which, 
after Monroe Iwcame Secretary of State and presumptive heir to the 
Presidency, increased in character and amount, proportionate to the 
development of Jackson's own ideas. From 1817 the influence con- 
tinued, working at times directly through pei-sonal cori'espondence 
Avith Monroe, but most often indirectly through Calhoun. Prominent 
as the President and his Secretary of War appear in those years to 
have been as revivalists and jjropagandists of the removal idea, they 
were not the soul of the movement, for that was Jackson. Thev sim- 
ply fell in with his ideas, adopted them as far as their conservatism 
would permit, and gave official expression to them. Jackson was 
essentially a western man with western ideas, anxious for western de- 
velopment, no real friend of the Indians. It is true his influence over 
them was almost unbounded, owing partly to his military reputation, 
partly to the great show he made of justice. The enemies of the In- 
dians were invariably to lx» found among his strongest supporters. As 
commander of the southern division, then as governor of the Floridas, 
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his opinions carried weiglit with the War Department and, for ten 
long eventful yeai% he am] his friends ni:inaged to secure most of the 
Indinn patronage*. 

Tlie pcononiic. results uf thi> stx'oiid war \vit!i (ireat Britain were 
more imnunlinte than the political. They manifested themselves in 
the iiniu'ecedented crrowth of home industries. European trade being 
cut off, the nation fell back upon its own, as yet Undeveloped^ re- 
sources and the consequence was that a new impetus was given to all 
branches of economic life. This created a demand for labor, which, 
to a gi'eat extent, disorganii^ed Europe supplied. Few foreigners ven- 
tured beyond the Alleghanies, but settlers from the older States, 
who had filed westward during the jjerioil of commercial depression. 
causiMl by the embargo and nonimportation acts, were less diffident." 
Upon the cessation of hostilities they were joined by otlier pioneers, 
young men mostly, hardy and enterprising, who, having shared in tlic 
western campaigns, had become filled with enthusiasm to penetrate 
the solitudes of the upper Mississippi Valley.'' Their eagerness was 
heightened l)y the expe<"tation that the lauds of the hostile tribes 
would Im? confisirated and thrown at nominal rates upon the market.'' 
The Indians, discouraged by repeated failures, were powerless to 
make heinlway agiiinst the stream of immigration and it floweil on 
unobstructed. So fast did the populution increase that two of the 
threi* Territories, Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana, that had in 1810 
contnincd less than 42.000 inhabitants, were soon admitted to state- 
hood, Iniliana in April, IHltJ, and Illinois two years later. Neverthe- 
less, settlers did not arrive so fast as the Indian country was vacated. 
Politicians seemed to think that an immense surplus acreage must 
always Ix* held in reserve, cleared of Indians .so as to swell the adver- 
tisement of public lands. The e.xtinguislunent of Indian titles Ix^-ame 
in truth almost a mania in the Northwest and that even befon* Madi- 
son's term had expiivd. Crawford was indignant and restrained as 
b^st he could an extinguishment that went too far in advance of 
settlement.'' 

The impulse to spread over new lands and to attract settlers was 
scarcely less active in the slaveholding communities, and everywhere 
growth came at the expense of the natives. The capitulation of the 
Hickory Ground/ secured by General Jackson from some of the 
Creek chiefs after the final defeat of the '* hostiles" in the battle of 
the Horseshoe Bend, proved the nucleus of cessions in the South 



-MiMuRler, IV : 382. 
*MonHt.*. II : 5^2. 
'Xllea'a ReeiBtor. IV : 315. 

'Crnwford to Clurk, EdwnrflK, aad Chouteau, May 7, 27, and September 17, 1816, 
** lodUn Office letter Books." Series I, C. pp. 34(>-a<<2, 363, 420. 
•7 United States Statutes at Large. 120-122. 
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vastly more extensive than those of the North, and was the first stepi 
in the direction of systematic removal. The circimistances of its ex- 
action, added to the incompleteness and stringency of its terms, made 
it a fruitful source of trouble which came out when the commission- 
ers,'* appointed by act of Congress,'' attempted to nm the lines of \ts\ 
cession. They anticipated opposition froiii thn»e distinct parties; 
namely, the friendly Creeks, who claimed that the ratified document 
was not the one they had sanctioned;*' the hostile Creeks, who had 
Colonel Nicolls's assurance that the treaty of Ghent rendered Jack- 
son's treaty nugatory,** and the bordering tribes, whose limits were 
likely to be encroached upon. 

The twofold Creek opposition may be disposed of in a few words. 
It practically amounted *o noihing. The commissioners, protected 
by the strong military guard detailed by Jackson for the purpose, be- 
gan, after some preliminaries,'^ to nuirk tin* only line specified in the 
treaty, which was a broken line extending through central Alabama ^ 
from a point on the Coosa (near where the Creek and Cherokee H 
boundaries were supposed to intersect) to the Chattahoochee, and 
thcjice at right angles across the southern part of Georgia.^ The 
friendly Indians followed them aimlessly,'' tlieir destitution preclud- 
ing ull possibility of resistance. ^Mien the coninussioners first sjiw 
them at Fort Strother, they were reported as literally starving.* the 
United States having failed to supply them with the provisions; 
promised by the seventh article of the treaty. And so the line pro- 
ceeded unobstructed to Sununochico Creek on the Georgia border. 
Not far away, at the junction of the Flint aiul Chatbdioochee, llioi 
" hostiles '■ had assemliled to bar its extension eastward. This was 
the first show of resistance by force, and it was only a show. Tha 
Indians were frightened at the sight of so many soldiers, and con- 
tented themselves with swearing that the land, though surveyed,] 
should never Iw settled.' 

The opposition of the neighboring Cherokeea, Choctaws,and Cliick- 
asaws was a much more serious aflfair. It i^eached its climax wliw 



• WUIlau Buruotl, Benjamin Kernliaw, and John Scvlor were the men flrst niipolntffd. 
Colonel Kershaw soon resigned and QcDcral Sevier died In October. Their plu'-eB wer«L^ 
rCTpt'ctlvcljr iJUed by Coiuuel HuwkluB auU Oeoenil Oatnes. " JAckaon Fapers." 

t March 3. 1815, 3 Tnltrd Slntes Statutes at IJirRe. l.*2S. 

''Macdonatd to Galnea, Ocloljer 5. "JadcftoD rapera." 1815. 

' Prot(?t<t of Nlcutla. addressed to Hawkins, June 12, 1S15. Ibid. 

'Toulralti lu JackHon, July H, ISlTi; Uutc-blnga to Jackson, July 7, lHir<; llowklnn to 
Dallas. July S, 1815: Hawkins to Jackaon. July 17, 181G ; Hawklni to tb« Commlsalonerik 
July 18, 1815. Ibid. 

/John nonelaon to Jackson. July 23. 181S. Ibid. 

' Uawklna to Maedonald, September 22. 1815 ; Hawklna to Gaines. October 17. 1815.J 
Ibid. 

^Strotber to Jackson. June G and 10, ISIA; Galnra to Jackson. June », \»\h. TMd., 

< Bawklna to Jackson, December 1, 1815. Ibid. 
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Gen. John Coffee" started an independent survey of the lines that 
would limit the Creek cession to the north and west — a most unwar- 
ranted proceeding and one not within the province of the Commis- 
sion.^ To quiet the Cherokees, he made n private contract with 
Richard Brown,*' the chief of the village through which the line 
passed, an irregfular course, to be sure, yet Jackson approved it** and 
otherwise seconded Coffee's efforts by i^ersonaHy remonstrating with 
the Cliickasaws. threatening dire vengeance shmdd any insult be 
offei-ed to his lieutenant/ Ere long a Cherokee delegation obtained 
a hearing at Washington and entered complaint against the measures 
of the Commission. Colonel Meigs was present, and testified to the 
authenticity of a document by which, a year and a half before, Jack- 
son had himself recognized the Cherokee claims.' As a consequence, 
the Department of War entered into a convention of limits, March 
22, 1816,*' from which Jackson's intense liatred for Crawford is said 
to date and to which he certainly took great exception.* 

At about the same time the Department of War resolved upon 
other and similar conventions, tht* understanding in^ng, that a pre- 
liminary inter-tribal confercTice, recommended by liarnett and his 
colleagues,* should first bo held in the Chickasaw council house. 
That being done. Coffee, John Rhea, and Col. John ilcKee were to 
negotiate with the Choctaws; ^ Jackson,*-' Gen. David Meriwether, and 
Jesse Franklin with the Chickasaws.' Both commissions were 
successful: yet, judged by the white man's standard, the methods 



« Oneral Cdffm waii not a iMina Rile nn^mlxr of thr Commlsttlon. .lacksion had wished 
him to succeed KerBbatr, but bad been a little late In ur(;lDg the uppolntmeDt. (Grabaro 
to .Tacksoo, July 2^, 18in. ''Jackfton Papcrti.") Tbe it^rlous llluess of Iliiwklns 9<tcm gave 
jiruspccls of anotbL*r openlos'. and iiainca was Instructed, ubould unytblne hapiK'D. tn Hll 
111 an accooipanylDE blank commUslon with roffcc's name (Oraham to Gaines. October 1-1, 
1S15. Ibid, t, which he straightway prncfi'ded to do without wultlu;; for the rontlngency 
to ot'fiir. There werp thrn four men on the Comuilewlon. while (_'ongre«s had provided for 
but tttree. The proper thing for Coffee to do was to withdraw, but nppareutly he had 
on mirb lnt(*ul}on. Juckvm and he now hud the ojt[H>rtunlty tbfy bud waited fur m> long 
and It Wait mit to he tightly thrown away. A letter, found amunf; the " Jackson I'apcm," 
tM^arlDit date DeccDibcr 1*7. ISir*. would Hhow that Jackson and CoITee were xuxiHtcied of 
lielDg |>er8ooally lutereated la tbe new lands; but tbetr eagerness may have been almply 
Ihut of all Tt-nnenseoans. 

* Crawford to Jnckson, May 20, ISlfl. "Indian OBIfe I-ettor Books," Series I, C, p. aOl. 
'Coffee to Jucktion, February 6, 1816. " Jackt»on I'aperH," 1816. 

'Jnckflon to Coffee, February 1.1. ISIQ, Ibld. 

*JnckHon to (ieorRe Colbert, February IH. 1816, Ibid. 

Oohu Ponclsou to Jackson. July 2H. IKI,' ; Hawkins to Jackiton. Autfust 4. 1815; Jack- 
son to Drown, a Cherokee. August 10. 18ir>. " Jackaun Papers." 1816 ; Crawford to Jack- 
BOD. June VJ. ISIO, " Indian Office Letter Books." Series I. C. pp. 3S2-384. 

«7 t'nlted States Statutes at Large, p. 139. 

* I'artoD'a "Jackson." II: 35G ; Schouler, III: 62, note. 

* Besolre of Fehrujiry 1>, 1810, "Jackson Paptfra." 

i I.*ttcr of InstrurtUins. " Indian Office Letter Books," Series I, C. pp. 35.1-353. 

* Jackson hud wished to serve on tbe Choctaw Commlsalon, but there was no place for 
lilm. Coffee was appointed beeaueu be had already compromised himself with the tribe, 
Rbea becuime a political debt was owing to him for good work In the late session of 
Congress, and McKee becauac be was the resident Choctaw agent (Crawford to Jackson, 
Uaj 20. 1816. "Indian Office I>etter Books." Series 1. C. p. SCI.) 

< Letter of Instructions, '* Indian Office Letter Books," Series t, C. pp. 395-403. 
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pursued were anything but honorabio." Intimidation and bribery 
have no legitimate place in civil or diplomatic contracts. Such prac-j 
tices were, however, so much a part of negotiations with the Indians 
that we can safely take them henceforth for granted. 

Wliile these conventions were in progress, removal was again 
brought to the notice of the southern Indians. Late in the preceding 
winter, the Tennessee contingent in Congress'* urged Madison to rid 
their State of tlie Cherokees. The time seemed opportune, for local 
prejudice supported Jackson's construction of the Creek cession, s 
much so, indeed, that settlers appropriated the contested territory 
and declared that they Avoiild vacate it only upon the understanding 
that it was a part of the public domain.*' Such quibbling was highly 
flattering to Jackson ^s vanity, and he hesitated to enforce the law 
against intruders until compelled thereto by a peremptoiy orde 
from Crawford.** Negotiation, under such circumstances requir 
either very delicate or very vigorous handling. It was first intruste 
to Meigs; but, in the event of failure," was to devolve upon Jackson^^ 
Meriwether, and Franklin. That was enough for Jackson. Soon 
we find him managing the whole business and acting in a double 
capacity as commissioner for Tennessee and for tlie United States.'jfl 

Jackson made a provisional arrangement with the Cherokees at 
the Chickasaw council house and u little later met them at Turkey 
Town, where, with Crawford's tacit ai)provaI,p the old proposition o 
exclmijging lands was discussed. The matter came before the meet 
ing in this wise: For some time past the Cherokex»s on the Arkansa 
had been much molested by the Osuges and Quapaws and had appealed 
to the United States for protection. It will be remembeivd no deft 
nite tract of teiritoiy had ever been assigned to them in the West on 
none was ever likely to be, since the Federal Government deeme 
it inexpedient to treat with them except upon the principle of ex- 
change. Concerning the purport of JefTerson's talk of 1S09, the 
Eastern and Western Cherokees represented two widely differing 
schools of interpretation. Indeed, at the earlier March convention,* 

•Journal of the CommlsslonerB for boldlne ChtrkiMav trmty. ** Jackson Papers." 181 

* Crawford to MelKB, May 27. 1816, " Indian Office Letter Boohs." Series I, C, pp. 3< 

seo. 

* Crawford to Jackaon. July I, 1816. " Indian Offlcc Letter Booka," fUrlca I. O. pp 
300. 

4 Ibid. 

* Letter of Inatructlona. " Indian Office Letter Booka," Rerlpji I, C, pp. 395— iOS. 
1^ CommlBslon from Governor McMlun, AufruHt 30, 181C. " Jncknon Taperei." 
' " Should un arraoifetiieut tie made fouDdetl upon tbe principle of exebanfie aa CooteiD' 

plated by Mr. Jerrernon and the Chcrokep fmlf^rantn, a cession adjolnlnt^ tbe aettlemeDta 
of Georgia may i>ossIbty be obtained." (Extract from Instructions of September 12, 1816, 
** Indian OfScc Letter Bot>k8," Berles I, C, p. 420.) American Sute I^pera, " Indlaa. 
Aflfaln." 11:104. 

* Crawford to WJIUam Clark, Governor Nlnlan Edwards. AuRuste Chouteau. Sept«i 
17, 1810, " Indian Office t«tter Books." Serlea I, C, p. 424. 
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delegates from the former took the stand that, as the national ooiinfil 
had not been a paity to the transaction of 1800^ the tribe was under 
fHO obligation to surrender land proportionate to the number of emi- 
grants. The matter was now referred to the assembled chiefs at 
Turkey Town, but with no other result than that it raised the ques- 
tion of the practicability of ivmoval.'* Jackson anticipated much 
from this discussion," his enthusiasm spread abroad,*^ and even af- 
fected the War Department.*' 

Althou*rh Monroe seems not to have seen liis way clear to outlining 
a policy of <^eiierul removal in any official communication prior to 
1824, there is no doubt that some such purpose was well defined in 
his own mind at the veiy com!7iencement of his Presidency. The 
Fourteenth Congress had shown itself opposed to Indian emigi'a- 
tions on a large scale. Nevertheless, the iSenate of the second st»ssi<m 
had managed, though with difficulty, to pass a bill for general ex- 
change, but pressure of business had blocked it in the House. Monroe 
had therefore no recent Congi'essioual sanction to work upon; but, 
not (o be deterred in his object, he revived ** the fifteenth section of the 
otherwise obsolete Louisiana Territorial act of 1804. At various 
times thereafter communications were opened with the Indian tribes 
north and south. 



K 



■"Occ. 4 • • •. It w«P InclroatPd however to us by severAl of the rhlefa thai a 
■tronic diBpoRttinn prevnllrd anioDj; manj IndlrlduaiR of the nation to emiffrate to the 
Wtnft iif the MiHslssippI & they wished to know whuther \a th^ evimt of a nntloDal 
rvmorol tt wo.t prnrticnblc tn nffnt an excban^e with the <}eneral <fnvernment Ki^InK 
Iheir Terlrorj' lu this uelghhourhood for a Like extent In the vicinity of Whitp River. 
We enc^nrnireil a twik'f Umt It was feasible A advised that when the OBtlon bad come to 
a oonfhuilon on the niibjoi't, that Dele^ateji olothcd with full authority to negotiate h 

eaty of cxehaD^e should Iw hcdC to WaablOffCon ■••.■> (" Jounul of Cbe Commla- 
looen," "Jackson Papera," 181ft.) 

* Jackson to Crairford. October IS, 1816. American State Papera. "Indian Affslra," 
I] : 102-103, 

••"Fay E. Villi*. ll«i> Ortobep. 1816. — Mag'. Prnnklln retnnm ewmpllmi-nt* to O^nl A. 
JAc]i94}n and ackDowledges ihe rec* of his polite note ot the H*** lostaut • • • Mu^'. 
Franklin Is happy to be Informed tbnt the Oenl. believes that thotte tawny brothers of 
ours will shortly be dlaposed to exchane? their presenl Domicile for lands on the .\rkan- 
saw or White river, and woud be highly gratified thiit In the course of the next year the 
4jenl ml^t he the or^nn of Rnch exohnnge and while engaged In the buHlne.Hs have better 
tcattr to Drink than the Chickusatc old field affords * • •" ("Jackson rapcrs."t 

"• • • I am sorry you could not prevail on the Cherokeea to sell on Ihe North 
Tenneaaee, tho. I have strong reasons to iH'llpve they will agree to an exchange of Terri- 
tory aa spoken of In your letter lU'^ Oct. Inst. Nearly 20 of the chcrokecs of whom ar 
.Major Walker, Major Itldgo JuleHkey aiid several other head men are here who have 
agreed to hold a Talk with me thiH ufterooon on the Buhjcct of «n exchange so that In 
mj: next I will be able to give you some tnformiKlon on thut score • • ■ ." (KxcracC 
of letter from JoRoph McMInn to Jnckson, Oclotwr 21, ISIO ; "Jackson Papers.") 

rf" Whenever the Cherokee nation shall be disposed to enter Into n negotiation for an 
exchange of lands they now occupy, for lands on the West side of the MUs'lppl. and 
Khali appoint dclegotes, clothed with full authority to negotiiite a treaty for such ex- 
change, they will he received by the President and treated with on the must liberal terais." 
(Graham to the Commlosloners, October 2fj, 1816. "Indian Office Letter Books." Series 
I, C, p. 437.) 

• (irabam lo Jacksuo, May 14, 1817, ** Indian Ofilce Letter Books," Series I, D, p. 30, 
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Trusting to llie infornwitioii reoeived respecting the Cherokces^'"^^^ 
Monroe had great hopes of their willingness to emigrate. Jackson H 
and Meriwether wei-e again ap[>ointed commissioners. Associated 
with them was Governor McMinn, whose special agent had all the ^ 
winter l)een among the Cherokees industriously campaigning for H 
removal.'* A conference was arranged for at the agency; but it was 
not able to begin, as planned, on the '20th of June, inasmuch as dele- ^_ 
gates fronj the Arkansas branch were the only ones to put in an H 
n[)pearance/ Evidently Jackson had overestimated the *lisposition 
to remove. The Cherokee women,'' influential half-breeds,'' and sev- 
eral white men. Including one missionary/ were known to be working ^M 
uguinst it. Their influence w^as great and had to be counteracted. 

When negotiations did fljially begin, much time was lost in debating 
Jefferson's talk. Some of the older chiefs impeached its credibility.' ^t 
Jackson was at his wit's end. Either tlie Indians were deliberately 
lying or, as is more jjrobable, had failed, at the time, to understand 
what Jefferson meant. One poor fellow who did understand it said the ^| 
Secretary of War had turned him out of doors because he opposed the 
plan.* iVs the days wore away, the Eastern Cherokees seemed less and 
less disposed to treat. The Western were of course graciously compli- 
ant, since they had evorylliing to gain and nothing to lose by an ex- 
change. The negotiations ended the SUi uf July in i\ treaty, the best 
that could be exi)ected. Its every clause revealed the influence of the 
emigrants, and it was they who wei*e to profit by it. Comparatively 
few of the otlier party signed. Of those who did, some, like Richaixi 
Brown and John Walker, were notoriously self-interested, easily sus- 
ceptible to Jackson's influence. The rumor that the commisaionors 
Lad failed lu sei-ure *' the unbiased sanction of the tribe'" was cer- 
tainly based ujwn fact, and was likely to jeopardize ratification,* 
especially iis the false assumption had bw»n ** too strongly enforee<l "^ 
that vested rights had accrued to the United States in consequence of 
the transaction of 1809. 

The iidierent weakness of tlie treaty of 1817 ' came to light prior 
to its legal execution. In the interval between Jtdy and Deeemljer 

• Mo!i{s wrote to Trawford, November 8. 1816. Mylag tb«t some of Uie Cberokeea were 
already preptii-lDi; to eo to Ibe ArkacsaH Rtver aofl that lio bad drawn up a treatjr of »x- 
cLinnfco for hits "own satlsfflctlon," a transcript of which lie forwarded. {American 
state rap»-rs. "Indian Affairs." U: 110.) Thl« would ludli-ate that Il»i» desire to emi- 
rate was general enough to coavlncc the agent of the practlcubltity of excbauglns cHalerii 
for western land. 

*McMinn ti> Jackson, January 10, 1817, "Jackson I'apera." 
''Jacksno to Monrrtc. June '-'M, 1817. "Jackaon Papora." 

'Copy of Nancy Word'ii talk to the National Council uC Amotab. May S. ISIT. " JsdnoQ^ 
Tapers.'* 

'Jackson to Roliert Butler, June 21, 1817, "Jackson Popera." 
' " MUuellaucouH Fllen," Indian Office Manuscript Becorda. 
'"Journal of the Proceed lugs," "Jackson Papers." 
Mbld. 

* Orabum to the Co mm 1st) tone rs. Auipiat 1. 1817. "Indian OlQcc Letter Books," Series 
I, n. p. 04. 

f 7 United States Htatutea at Larue, 1&((-Ifl0. 
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(the earliest dalp nt which rntificntion could tnke place) great prepa- 
rations wei'e set on foot to inclini? the Cherokces to removal, and in 
cases of refusal to impress upon them the wisdom of taking (VIO acres 
and of becoming citizens of the United vState,s," according to the 
eightli article. A special agent'' was employed to assist Meigs, hut 
even tliat did not satisf}^ the zeal of McMinn, and it was not long 
before lie a.ssumed the self-appointed task of canvassing the nation 
for emigrants.'" The treaty contemplated a vohintary enrollment. 
but McMinns methods were ditferent/ There was no longer any 
doubt that force and fraud had been instrumental in securing sig- 
iiatureo^. The imtiitnal will was lacking. So pronounced was the op- 
jKisition that (iraham's hopeful note to Cass July 30, 1817,* seemed 
very ill-timed. No pains, however, were spai-ed to reniove obstacles. 
In advance of nn appropriation, the Secretary of AVar furnished ^ 
all tilings ntKHlful fcir the journey and prepared to extinginsh^ the 
Quapaw claim in Arkansas, which was then believed to limit tho 
Chcroki-e territor}' on the west. All this testified to the heartine.ss 
with wliich the Administration entered into the plan for removal. 

The attitude of the Cherokees augured ill for the peaceful execution 
of the third article. In fact, long l>eftu*e .Tune cuiiic. llie Ucparlrnent 
was advised by Walker* not further to antagonize the tribe by pro- 
cepfiii»g to the uenstis taking. It was tlierefore deferreti until Septem- 
b*fr, and meanwhile McJIinn, wdio had, with the President's approval, 
come to reside within the tribe, Tised the balance of the $80,000 appro- 
priated to caiTy the treaty into elTect in the way " best calculated to 
remove prejudice."* He even called out the. Tennessee militia to 
compel obedience.^ It was all of no use. The Cherokees as a body 



•Grabnm to MoIrs. Augimt 9, IS17, " Indliin 0fflt(? Letter Booka. " Script* I, D. p. 72. 
I >Th e nanio of NtoboUB Bycni was at Orel sufrfCOiiU'd but. as hU Interest In the turnpike 

^^^^^^&7 r. S. Stat, at L., p. 19B^ was tbotigbt to atnnd la tbe way of bearty cooperation, 
^^^^^Hsouitton's. at the Instance of Jackson, was stilint It tiled. 

^^^^^^bum to McMluD, Nuvember 2U, 1H17, " Indian Office Inciter Books," Herles I, I). 
p. 101. 

<ralb«uu to MiMlnn. Janimry 1ft, IHIS, "Indian Offlii' l-ntt^r Books." ScrlM I. I), 
p. 114: same tu same. May 11, 1818. " JuckHon rnpcrs ; " Cutbuiiu Iq Knraytb. DcceinlK^r 
22. Wi4. *• Indian Office Letter Brwk«." Series II, No, 1, p. 270. 

• -' luillnn Office Letter liooks,'* Series 1, I>, p. Q'J. 

r fjralmm to Jackson. Au^Bt. 0, 1817, " Indian Office Letter Books." Series I. D, p. 70. 
' Talk of Monroe to Arkansaa Cberokee deleKnies, March, 1818, " lodlaa Office Letter 

Books," Series I, D, p. 124. 

» Calhoun to McMinn. April 11. IHlH. "Indian Office Letter Books." Series I. D, p. 135. 

• la 1&25, wben GeorKla was stralnlnt; every nerve tu force tbe band of tbe Govorn- 
naent in iiujitotiatin^ wltb the Creeks, doctitnenta were suttinltted by the Department of 
"War tu tbe House of Ilcpresentatlvcs wblcb abnwed ibnt McMinn bod submitted to Cal- 
houn some plan for extensive bribery : Calhoun bad accepted It, and resubmitted It to 
McHlna under tbe name of Instructlims, as thiuigh It had orlifin&ted witb the bead of 
the Indian Otbre. iCalbonn to Forsytb. "Indian Office Letter Hooks." Series U. No. 1. 
pp. a*, il. 210. 2S&; Calhoun to Henry Clay. January 10, 1825. p. 287, Ibid.) 

f Calboun did ant object tu Intimidation, and be connived at bribery, yet be iieems to 
luive taken exception to the use of mllltla when the regular rcrrults were available. 
^Letter to Governor McMlno, August 1, 1818, " Indian Office Letter Books," Series I, D, 
p. 1»8.J 
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were unalterably opposed to any radical elmn^e in tJieir tribal rcla 
tions, and met menare with nipnace." Tlu» timo never came when i 
was [K^rferlly convenient and prnctirable to take the census; for a 
Cherokee delegation went to Washington and, by engaging to sur- 
render a proportionate amount of land without it, secured the *■*• CnH 
hoiin treaty "* of 1819, which, to th*' discorntlture of Southern \h)\\ 
ticians, eti'ectuully put an end to Cherokee removals for the tim 
being. Not until 1828 did the tribe condescend to enter agsiln in 
treaty relations with the United States Government. 

Jackson s repeated succes^ies with the Indians emboldened Monr 
to send hirn, in the autumn of 1817, upon a mission among the Chicka- 
«aws,'" the purpose being to sf)und them as to a relinquishment of ter- 
ritory iji Kentucky and Tennessee covering, for the most part, Revolu- 
tionary war land granta to soldiers of the Virginia Hue. In the fol- 
lowing May, imdcr tlie recent appropriation act ' "to ilefray th 
expenses incidental to Indian ti-caties," Generals Isaac Shelby an 
Andi-ew Jnckson were commissioned to treat with them by sale or e 
change/ Great latitude ^ was given in the ex|)enditure of money and 
undoubtedly it was used to the best advantage.'' It was only, how- 
ever, after a very long time, that Jackson's "appeal to fear and 



] 



i 



• "The conduct of part of tli** <*lierok«? uiitlou, uicrllii the M>vereiit ceiisiire. Attvr tli<» 
ratlrleatlon of the treaty, rculalanre to Its fair exoeullon Ofl.D be roQiildercd UtUe short of, 
hostility. Tbt? mu'tiacoa offered to tlioBC who ehoouu lu t'tnlKratc or take re«ervacioD« cai 
nut W tolerated. It la nn upea vUihilloii of thr (rt;aly iiiul will, lu tin Unal retiuU, uoi 
nvtill tlioni auythlnR. The T'utird Stat4*i* will ntil permit |he treaty In tie defeated hjr lucl 
means • • *." lExtracl from letter of Calhouu to MfMlnii. .July -0. 1H18, Ibl 
p. 102.1 

•7 Volted States fltatutea at Lftrgv, 1(15-198. 

'Grahflm to JachAun. October 25. 1817. " Indian OIBco [,"tlfr MmoKk. ' SfrlfK I. P. ii. 

'3 Doited RtnteN 8tatiite» nt Uarup, p. -lort. 

•"Indian Office letter BookB." Serleti I, I), p. inn. 

'Calhoun to Shelby, July Ou. 1818, " JackHon rnpers." 

' JackHon's aetlooM In this nei,'OtIfltIon wore the oecAslou of t\ very l>ltt«r polltlcAl ooi 
Iroversy lu later yearH, ea|K>cluI!y lo cuuuectlDtt with the snit lick (Arllole IVi, whlcl 
Col. John Wllllnms necuflod him Id the Sonute of harlnK cnuxed to ht« lentu-d to bla pai 
ttrular friend. MaJ. W. B. L«wla, " before the Ink of the treaty waa fnlrlydry." <" Jo< 
raperH," iHii»-iK:tl.» 

A more dlHurauefiil procei^dlng. Wfll authenticated liy the aecrel "Journal of thi< Coi 
mUsIoners " and l>y the evlilencw of Monrue's? iiaitileat'eucy tMeKNiii;!; lo Seiinle. Nnvemtv 
30, 1SI8. " M-mroe rapen*," Vol. V) was thp secret (;ovprnment piireliQ*e of the t^ollwt 
reaervatiouK (Article V), for which Jackson irave hlii^ r><^rsonul l>ond of $20,000. The d( 
of Bale woa not. fur wry obvious reiiHOUtf, eoihodled Id the treaty. The irllM*, a» It wai 
WBH very nusptcloua and would have t>een rlghteouiily InceoMd at the Colbert-Jac 
duplicity. 

While It may not be quite fair to aHcrllie mercenary motlveii lo Jackfton personally. 
the Shelby family In safd to have doue Inter, thld much Ih ci^rtnln. h«> miR thf> easy dupe 
dealgnlnK mt?n. and was the divoted friend of land Bpcculators. V\H>n hU H'?vernl lodii 
mlHSloos. be was lovarlubly surrounded by a fcroup of tltcHe, flcintth and iinsicrupuloui 
who never lost a Htngle oppurluuUy tu gain their own euds Th<* Indinn n^enrdn llkewli 
show that the persouH selected by him for clerical work and the like un the treaty ^ouD< 
were not above Impostue upoD the UovetDmeat. Note, for Instance, the cufeof I'ol. Kobet 
Butler, who aci<m1 uh xeoretary to this name Chickasaw treaty commtfudoQ- LIU r£t 
were BO exorbitant that eveu Oalbouit lost patleace mid refua(.*d tu honor bla bUla. ("Kl 
dian Office Letter Books." Series 1, D. p. 32D.) 
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nvarice" in a rneftsuiv sucrwdod. As the ngenl had prophesied," the 
tribe coidd not be induced to move,* 

AVhile these thln^ were ^oin^ on. Col. John MeKee, Gen. William 
Carroll, and Daniel IJiirnett, esq., wen* similarly treating with tho 
Choctaw^; •' but tliey failed utterly. Alniosi a year later, Mareh 29, 
l8Ui. a new connnission is-jued with Jackson in the place of Carroll; 
for it waji Udit'ved that the [H-ople of Mississippi, who tuid pre^fiied 
for a cession, would not he easy until an effort under his supervision 
had Imx'h nuide.'' Anotlier failure was the result. Tin* Choetaws re- 
fused to tnnit under any conditions/ and their obstinacy called forth 
a loud protest from Jackstm ^ against the practice of Indian treaty 
making.^ His argument was. that Congress oiighl to l>e held com- 
petent to deal with all Indian concerns. Things had come to such a 
pass under the existing system that the corruption of the chiefs was a 
prime requisite in vxcvy negotiation. For his pait he hoped he would 
never again l>e called upon to treat Avitli the Indians. But that was 
not to l>e. Before long Jackson was again in the Choctaw co?mtry, 
this time in company with Gen. Thomas Hinds. He had reconsidered 
his decisioti out (»f deference to the wi.shes of the people of Missis- 
Kippi,* who were still chunorous for land and had lately socure<l from 
Congress an appropriation of $20,000, over which Jackson was, with 
MonroeV consent.' to have unlimited control. 

As usual, Jackson selected as secretaiy to tlie Commission one of his 
own most intinuile friends; but, even with that excellent opportunity 
for having only such facts recorded as would not be too damaging to 
himself, he seems not to have caix^d to preiierve a very full accoimt of 

•PberUqrnp !o Jnrksoo, Julj 28, 1818, " Jacknon Papors." 

•" Confl<l^ntlnl Joumnl of the rominlNBloncrs," " .Tack son I«etter Book«," toI. K. 

<-•• • • • -J-),,, (iine an(j pio,:^ of hntcling the treaty, and the terma to he offwrwl, arc 
left to your Judgincnt niul <ll5cr*?tloa ; but If tbt\v can ho hrouRht to cxchanee lands oa 
this a\Av for that on th(> Wf.vl of tho Mtuslsftlppl. the PreHldont would Krvatly prpfpr It 
• * * ." tli^ximel from InstruL-ilona of May 2, 1818, " Indian Omce Letter Books," 
SeriM 1. D. p. l?li. 

^Henntor T. H. Wllllama to .Tftcksoo, March 21), 1819, " JackHon Papera." 

• l*eJ I Iterations of the I'hoftmv I'nuncll. AuRitfit IL'. 1810. " Jarksnn I'apera." 

' JackROt) to rnlhnun. Auuuat '24. 1H11>, " MlAeeUaueoiiH Rlea." Indian Olllee. It Is wcU 
tu n^miirk that a tottLT of ^toiilar Import nod of almost tli<^ .tamp (ihrawoloKy 1h to hO 
found In tb<- .fnrk»nn letter UfKikti, Vol I., tmdiT dutp i>f August ir*. IK'JO. It mu«t In* a 
mistake In chronuloKy, for. alrhoiiKh .Tackaon was treutlnK with the Cbo<:tawa ill that 
ttio'*. hi' hud no reaKon to di-sptilr of huccphh. 

'Thla letter was followed hy nthera of the aamo tenor (Jaekaon to Calhoun, Bept(^mher 
2, 1S2U. ond Junnnry 18. IM21. "Jackson T-etter Books." Vol. L). the Immediate oliject 
of whleh was to mt CoDKrefw, under it forced construction of the treaty uf lIo]>ewen. 178A 
(7 r. 8- Slut, at L., 18), to le^Inlale f<ir tlip removal of the Cherokt-en. There was some 
IndicaUon thm could the power of the ehfefK be thwarted, tho rank and flic would gladly 
emlfCrate. rndoiibtedly. .Tnckaon's wtiM the comtuon-sense view; hut It was Impossible Id 
lt*-\U to atiMclimtr* th<> men^urex of is?]. 

*Jaeksuu to t'alhnun. June 10. 18110. "Jackson Letter Booka." Vol. U 

* Cbrlstopber ttaukln to Jackson, May IQ, 1820, " Jackaon Papcni,'* 
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the inside history of the treaty of Doak*s Stand." In its absence, 
are thrown back upon our own surmises as to the means employed 
secure the cooperation of the Choctaw chiefs, especially as John' 
PitchJynu, llie ofticial interpreter, had made of himself an easy cat's-^ 
paw for Jackson. Internal evidence, furnished by the treaty, tell^| 
the same old story of perjured faith, yet the long nrray of signatures 
points to a more tiian ordinary compliance. We infer that the natioi 
was well represeiited, and are surprised to learn that four years aftei 
wafds — when hitter piissinns hiul had niuple time to cool — Puckshi 
nubbe was soundly l>e!ilen for his subserviency to Jackson in 1820.^ 
By the first article of the treaty of Doak s Stand " the Choctai 
ceded the coveted tract in western Mississippi, and (obtained m 
c.xriuiiigc. by the second, a new territoi*}* tietween the Kcd aa< 
Arkansas rivers to which it was expected the more nomadic of 
triln^ woidd rcniovi\ If they wi'ut within one year the Governnieni 
pic'dged itself to allow ihein thi' full value of their improvenienls,' 
Mississippi was delighted, nml licr legislature, sharing in the lati- 
tude of Governor Poindextciy resolved upon a vote of thanks to 
Jackson.' Congress appropriated $05,000 to carry llie tri'aty int4 
etfet^t," and a new agent,* William Ward, was appointed to registJ 
the eiiiip-riints; but it soon devcloj)ed that very few, if iiny, wei 
inclined lo remove.' The time was extended another year, but to im 
purpose. One reason for their unwilliiigiiess to go was the difficult; 
that arose over their territory in the West. Jackson had been cai 
fully iiLstructed ^ to assign them an uninhabited portion of tl 
Quapaw cession;* but scarcely was the treaty ratified before co] 

'Amvrfctiii State rnpent, " Todlnn AfTalra." II : 233-24S. 

*WlUlam r'ockr to Jaekson. July 10. 1824. ** .Inokson Papew." 

<" T United States Statutes at Large, 211. 

'ArUcle IX, ibid., p. 212. 

'" * * * I beic you to accept the erateful acknowledfimcntx of myseir IndlrldoaU] 
and throuKb mc. as their executlv mnRlt^tratt.', nf tbi; cMlKens at larK<>. Vou will Uvf^ tl 
imr affection;* to (he hiii'Bf pt-rtod of time, nnd I tnitit our poRterltjr Hili not Im- iiumluilfi 
of the olillRtttions. tvjnfcrred on tholr ancestors •••_•• (Bxtnirt from letter 
KeorRe Tolndt'sier to JacksoD. October 2S. 1820. " Jackaon Papers." 

' Uesolullai], approved I-'ebruary 0. 1821. 

'It Inited States Statutes at Larpe. ti34. 

' Id the appotDtmenf of ColoDel Ward, we And odc of tbc many proofs of the 
selection of Indinn ngents. Tho charncter of the man seemed In count for mlmoiit DotUn^i^ 
nppnn^ntly the more unHcnipulnuK tbf better. Ward was appointed in March, and In 
October Calhoun bad to cult him lu uccrount for ** vendtnK whUkey " to the Ohoctaws and 
for appIylUK to bts own use their aouuitlcs. {" Indian Office Letter Books.** Serie* 1, 
p. 177.) 

• " Indian Office Letter Books." Series I. E, p. IflS. 

f *• Indian Offlee Lt'tter Books." iScrb-n I. O. pp. 4«2-4fl.t. 

** MonrtKr's mftbod of procedure was mure Riralghtfonvard than .IcfferMin's. He 
not tell th<* would bo emlf^rants that there wore no red men in tlu> Went tu dispute flic 
entry ; but be aeknowle4it;ed the tndlgenoui occupancy claim auil prepanM to exlln^l 
as much of It as was necessary to locate the cfistem trllws. That accounts for the 
structloDfl to William Clark and AQguBte Cbout«au, " to acquire lands on the west of 
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plaints came in to the War Department that citizens of Arkansun hud 
a prior claim to the land.'' Tlm^^ muled another futile attempt to 
dispose of the southern Indians without their free consent. 

If a sliadc of doubt exists as to Jefferson's intention to include the 
northwestern triljos in the plan of removal, there is imne in the case of 
Monroe. Madison, too, seems to have had no pronounced partiality for 
his own section. In the instructions issued June 11, 1814, to Harrison 
and Cass for bringing Tecumseh's warriors to terms, this thought oc- 
curs, '' explicitly or infereutially : Offer in exchange, for a cession that 
would please the people of Ohio, '^ a tract of equal dimensions lying 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi." Instructions sent later 
in the same day ''■ withdrew the authority to exchange, so that a simple 
treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was all that was negotiated/' 
8omc s<«vent*»en months afterwards the first signer of this treaty — 
Tarhe, the Crane, principal chief of the Wyaiidots — died, niid liis clan 
expressed a wisli to leave Sandusky for western parts/ TliinUing it a 
good time to connect the white settlements of Ohio and Michigan, but 
not caring to appear solicitous for removal, the Government tein{>o- 
rized and the opportunity was lost. 

If, in tracing the liistory of removal from ISlo to 1825, we draw 
any comparisons between the working out of tlie Government policy 
in the South and Northwest, respectively, we must not fail to make 
allowances for the widely differing cuiulitions in the two loculities, 
romembering first of all that only a small part of one great triU* in 
the South took issue against the United States during the war period, 
while the numerous binuls of the Northwest were almost universally 
hostile. Their natural propensities were more of the roving, hunting, 
and fighting order. The thirteen treaties of amity negotiated in the 

MUsixnlppI in order to exchangL'^ wltL »uch of the Intllnns on thin sitlo aa maj chnoM* to 
emlKfiitc to the Went • • • ." The result waa the Quapaw trvaty of August 24, 1818 
17 V. 8. Stat. L.. 170). A month Inter, t'lark npgotiut<>d In a dimilai* manner with tb* 
Om^a (Ibid., p. Ism, It hnvtni; been dlflcovered that they and not the Qim]uiWB 
oti«tn»f*i«l the outlet of the Chprokeea. (Cnlboun to Iteuben LowIb. July 22, 1810. " In- 
dlnn Ofllcv L<iltcr Books.'* SerlPs I. I», p. 'JUS.) Jeffcrflon may hnT** inri-ndrd by the 
ge treaty of 1808 (7 U. S. Stat, at I.., p. lU7t, to prepare. In just the aamc way. for 

dlan ('migration. ThlH treaty was nei;otlated by Peter Chouteau under authority from 
M'TlwetbiT Ivcwifl. goT^rnor of, and Hupcrlntcndcnt of Indian alfnlrs In. riOiiLiInaa Tor- 
i-Uory. wboiip iDstnu-tlons (American Slate I'apera. "Indian Affaire." 1 : 76f>,) slate fhut 
I tie laud wa« needed for white hunters and Intimately frtcnilly Incltnns. General Clark's 
communication to Secretary KuntlH on the subject of the cession does not, faowevcr, Indi- 
cate any Huch purpniie as colonixallon. 

"The c'boelawK Jdirrind^red tliolr claim January 20, 18'jr> (7 T- S. Slat, nt L., 234j ; but 
Dot until they had thoroughly convinced the Oorerninent that the uuccrtnlnty rcapectlne 
Indian tenure In the West WM the main ohstacle to Reneral removal. How could It be 
oiliMrwixe when every f^roup of emlKrant* thus far had had some such difficulty to con- 
tend with? 

*" Indian Office letter Books." Series I. C, p. 171. 

'"Indian Offlce Letter Books," Series I, C, p. 172. 

'7 raited States Btatuteia at l^arge, UR. 

' ISroKTul McArthur to John <;raham. January JO. 1816, " Miflccllnneous Ftlett." In- 
illnn Office : Crawford to McArthur, February 14, 181*1, 
Series 1, C. p. 302. 
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siimiin*r and early nutumn of 1815 were not enoiigli to insure poaci 
To all appearances, the Kickapoos, the Pottawatomies, and the Sacs! 
and Foxes of Kock River continued unfeignedly hostile." Removal, 
moreover, was not likely to l)e such a radical measure to the northwest 
tribes, inasmuch as some of them claimed hunting? grounds on both 
sides of the Mississippi Ri\'or, and thouglit nothing of crossing the 
stream at its narrower part to wage war against Sioux and Osages. 
Besides, treating with small tril>es, whose title to a particular piece 
of land was always being disputed by other hands, was a very differ- 
ent matter from treating with the politically powerfid Cherokees. 
I.^ss effort is required in persuading the few than the many. It was, 
however, nuiinly owing to Governor Cass, of whose methods in dealing 
with the Indians too much can not be said as a general thing, or at^ 
least when we compare him with other Indian superintendents un^H 
treaty negotiators, in connnendation, that greater success attended 
removal north of the Oliio River tlian was ever [jossible south. 

The views of Monroe's Administration respecting exchange with 
northern tnlics wern first couunujrK'ated to Cass in a letter of March 
23, 1817»*' by which he was instructed to interview the Indians of^ 
Ohio, and propose a negotiation on this basis: " tlmt each }»ead of dH 
family, who wished to remain within (ho limits ceded, slu>uld have 
a life estate in a reservation of a certain ]iuinl>er of acres, which shouh 
descend to his children in fee, reserving to the Widow, if any, h< 
thirds; and tliut those w'iio {h» not wish to remain on these lei 
shouJil have a body nf land allotted to them on the west of the ML 
sissippi/' Gen. Duncwn McArthur was associated Avith Cass on tl 
commission, and in deference to the wislies of C)hio Congi*essmen,^ 
who estimated aright the advantages to be derived " from connecth 



'The reporU of their warlike intentions came monUy from Ntnlan Edwards and 
Ham Clark, guvernora of Ullouls and Ml»8ourl Terrttorlea res[H!ctIvel^. LewlH Ohhs, £o 
ernor of Michigan Territory, di>clarpd such reports oxa^rgi^ratecl. <C'aas to Onllas, .Itily 
1816. " JacbHOD rapera.") The chief caune of difficulty aeems to have ttuen the Icnrail 
of the 2,0(K>,0tKt acres of military land deslRood for tlie aoldlers of the lute war. ( 
wnrds to Jackson. AngusC f), 181S, "Jackson I'apcrs.'') The orlgiDul plan of the Q 
crnment was to select those lands in Michigan, but the country was falsely dec 
iinpruductlve ("AuorUiin Lli»turlcul Axsoclatlon rn[M?rs," 111:72), uud the Illtnoia co 
try preferred (Crawford to Cass, "Indian Office i^etter Dooks," Series I, C, p. Z60J 
The chunKc Involved an encroachment u[>on the Inndd of the Bncs and Foxes, and It 
not until Septooilwr 13, IHlfJ. thnt Clark, Edwards, and Chouteau were able to nej^tlate 
cession. Even that was not sufficient to preserve peace, oud lu January, ISlft, t 
Illinois mllltia was Irregularly called out to protect the surreyora. 

'Graham to (iorernor Cuss, March 2it, Hill. "Indian Office Letter Books," Scries I* 
D, p. 22; American Btate I'lipers, " Indian Affairs," it : 130. 

" {H (iraham to Cass and (Jen. Uuncau McArthur. May 10. 1K17. "Indian Offl 
lA*tter Dooica,'' Series I, V, p. 42; same to same, March 23. 1817. American Htate Pa 
" Indian Affairs," II : 130. 

(J) The time seemed propitious for extinguishing the Indian title in t^hlo, Inastnu 
as the death of the Wyiindot chief, " The Crane," had " occasioned great commot 
uuoug the Indliins on tlif* Sandusky " and the majority uf them were desirous 
emigrating to the White Itlver country or even farther west, (McArthur to Graham, 
January 20. 1810, " Mlticellaneous Files." lodlau Office Manuscript Itecords ; Crawtord 
to McArthur. February 14, 1810, " Indian Office Letter Books," Series I. C, pp. 302-303. k 
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the population of the State of Ohio with that of the Territory of 
MichijG^an,'' they were told that they miglit otfer a more liberal coui- 
pensalion than nsiml for a relinquishment of the land in the vicinity 
of Lake Erie.** Both sets of instructions were interpreted liberally, 
tlie former so liberally, indeed, that many of the Indian allottees 
received gri-ants iu fee simple. Tlie. Senate '' refused to t!onteni|)lato 
so radical a change in the red man's tenure, and the commissioners 
were ordered to reopen the negotiation. In neither ini?tance was any 
arrangement made for removal,'' and yet a step was taken that would 

•Tb*« Connecticut Western UeserTe cumprehendod the preater portion of Ohio land 
borOvrtng uiMm Ijik<i Krle. nntl Imd lone etiace bucn iIUencumbtTed uf the lodltin title. 
Ihe enslrni part hy the <;rernvtlle treaty of 1703 end the western part, tnclndlng the Suf- 
fen*r*', or Klrc I.andd, hy thr Port Industry treiity of isn.*; i" Ind[:in t^nd Cessions In 
Ibe I'oUed Kintes,* pp. 007. flfiS ; "The Flrelonds rionoer," January. 10t)6). 

* American Stale Pnpent, " ludluii AtTnlrs," 11: 140; Calboun to Com and McArtbur, 
May 11, 1818. " Indlun Office Letter Booka." Serlea I. D. p. 100. 

* nemovul was, however, as la shown by the following letter. snnreBted : 



Btl 



St. Mary'r, Sept. 18, tBtS. 



n 



Aceompanyliiff this vre have the honor to tranialt you n treaty ycsterduy concluded 
by us with the Wyandot, Sbnwnese. Seneca and Ottawa trlbea of Indians. 

The proposition to remove to the west of the Mlaiilsslppl was made to the tbrea 
former tribes and enforced as far us we Ivellcved It politick to enforce It. U was recetred 
by them with such HtrooK sytaploms of disapprobation, that we did not think It proper 
to ur^ tbem too far upon the subject. The time has not yet arrived fur tbem volun- 
larfly to almndon the land of their fathers and sprk u new reHldence tn a Country with 
which they are unucfjualuted and anions powerful and hostile Indians. As our settle- 
ments gradually mirmund lh»*m. their mluds will be better prepared to receive thU 
proposition, and ne do not doubt, but ibnt n fow years will nccompllsh. what could 
not DOW lx< accomplished, except at an expense greatly d lap roport toned to (be object. 

Tbe treaty now cniicludpd, r«tiulr«*R few observation from us. Wp trust all Ita 
ntipulatlona will be found In strict eonformlty to our Inatructlons. 

Tbe t;hlppewa, rotawatiinilu and Iielawnre trlt)es of Indians are not parties tn this 
treaty. None of tbe provisions In tbe treaty to which tbls U supplementary, which 
related to them, luis now been affected, and their twrttclpatloD was therefore uuneces- 
mury, and miKht have been Injurious. 

We have promised to the tribes, parties hereunto, that they shall receive a quantity 
M goodR r>4|nal in value to tb** twti>lve thousand dollars. These goods cannot now t>e 
dlatrMmted* because such distribution would provoke tbe Jealousies of the other tribes, 
who an- waiting tbe result of the treaty to be a<!gotluted for a cession of land In 
ladlana. It Is thuufht politick to make a generaJ distribution to all the tribes at the 
■amtf time, and It is certainly proper that these trlbei eboald receive as much In pro- 
portion to their uumbers as any others. At the codcIuiIod therefore of that treaty 
billa will be drawn upon the War Dept. for the amount of goods, which we think It 
correct tn purchase, payable after the ratification of the treaty, and we trust tbey will b« 
duly honoured. 

We transmit an extract from the speech of tbe Ottnwua in relation to the erant made 
by tbem to Poet*' William Brown by tbe treaty concluded Inst year at the foot of tbo 
Raplda. We cannot but hope, that the claims will be confirmed. Doctor Brown's pn> 
fMsJonal Hervlces to these Indians have been long continued and ^ratultona. equally 
nucommoa in their occurrena'S and honourable to him. 
Very reBpeclfuIIy Sir 

We have the honour to tie 
^^^1 Yr. obt. servta 

^^^P Lew Cass 

^^™ Dt;:fCA:f McAsTSUB. 

t BoD. Job:« C. Calhoun, 
I J?ec£^. of War. 

I i'-Trea 

h 



<** Treaty riles." lfi02-ia&3. Indian Office Uanuacrlpt Records.) 
16827—08 JO 
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inevitably lead to it. Indian lands in Ohio" were apportioned i 
reservations,* some so comparatively small that community life 
imperiled. 

The first treaty of exchange*' successfully negotiated in the No: 
west was entered into with the Dclawarcs of Indiana, October 
181S. Presumably they -were the Indians reported two years before 
to be contemplating removal on their own account, something not 
at all surprising, considering how much and how far they had wan- 
dered since the days of William Penn. They had l>een approached, 
late in 1817," for a cession on the Wabash and White rivers; but not 
for one whole year did anything result. Finally. Jennings, Cass, 
and Parke, under strong suspicions of compulsion/ stipulated f 
their removal to an unspecified country west of the Mississippi 
8oon as f)Ossible, Governors Clark of Missouri and Miller of Arkans 
were consulted ' as to the best place to locate them. The tract agr 
upon was that in southwestern Missouri * ujxm which the Cape Gira 
deau Delawares had encamped.' The emigrants were invited ' to 
send out a reconnoitering party to pass judgment upon it; but they 
neglected *•■ to nnd Hngonnl ' thems<jlves so long on the road thai the 
Government became impatient." ^Mien they did at length reach the 
spot it fell so short of their expectations that they addressed a lengthy 

■The Bllatnl Indians llred partly In Olilo nnd did not reltnqatsb their title until Octo- 
ber 3, 1818. Monroe personally Imporfuuwl them. May 5, 1818. and thpy pitifully told 
him that th^y hnd mnny tlrocjt nxked for n. rlvlUxod life, but their spf^chn had been lost 
in tho woodd. ("Indian Offire Lotter Books." Scrfee I. D. pp. l5G-ia8.) 

*Tho Rupplcmentary Ireaty of Septemlwr 17. 1818 (7 V. 8. Stat, at L., 1781 changed 
the tenure of and in Rome cases enlarged the area of the allotraeni!* of the treaty tif 
Bcptpmber '29, 1817 (7 V. 8. Stat, at L.. 10f)>. It also created additional allotmcnto. 
There were then twelve lerrltorially distinct tracts, one Delaw&re, two Seneca, t 
Shawnee, three Ottawa, nnd three Wyandot. In Ohio. 

«7 United States Statutes at LarKe. 1B8. 

'OrAham to Governor Jonathan Jennings, Decemtier SI, 1810, "Indian Office Let 
Books," Series I, C. p. 451. 

« firuham to (««n. Tbos. Posey and Benjamin Parke, October 35, ISIT. " Indian Office 
Ijetter Books," Series I, I>, p. 87. 

'"We have had direct InrormatloD of the Treaty with tbe Indians, and it lit reported, 
that 'the Petawnrca were forced to sell, and lo slim the Treaty;' and that 'the poor 
IVIawnres hnd not a friend to support their cause!!' • ■ • /• (.Tohn 8erj;eant 
Hev. J. Morse, Deeemt>er IG, 1818, Morse's Report^ Appendix* p. 116. 

« Calhoun to C'tiss, Auf^i^t 24, 1810. " Indian Office Letter Books," 8erte6 I, D, p. 31X 

* The memory of- John Johnston, at;ent to the Delawares, roust have ployed tilm fa 
wbcn he wrote. " I removed the whole Delaware tribe, conslstlne of 2.400 aouis. to thi 
new home southwest of Missouri River, near the mouth of the Kansas, In the years 
1S22 and 181*n." (Cist's "Cincinnati Miscellany." December. 184&, II: 241. > TIm 
Delawares were not transferred to the fork of tbe Kanaas and Missouri rivers im 
the early thirties. (Adams, p. 154.) 

' " Indian Land Cessions In the llnlited fitates," p. 72r». 

t Calhoun to John Johnston, .laouary 0. 1820. " Indian Office Letter Books," Series I, 
p. 354. 

* Calhoun to Clark, June 27, 1821. " Indian Office Letter Books," Series 1. E. p. I2S. 
' Calboun to Pierre Menard, AuKUSt 8, 1821. " Indian Office Letter Booka." 8eiiei I. 

pp. 141-142. 

^ Calboua to Clark« August 30, 1822, " Indian Office Letter Books." Series 1. B. p. 3 
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complaint to Monroe," their principnl grievance being the ridiciilonsly 
sniall aci-eage given in exchange'' for all their vahiable '^ posses:<ions 
in Indiana. 

It was not to b© supposed for one moment that Illinois'* could watdi 
tbe.se proL'eeilings in iM^lmlf of sister States with equaiiiuiity and 
leave her own Indians in peace. In November, 1817, therefore, 
Clark and Edwards were commissioned to treat '' for an exchange 
with the Kickapoos and I'nttawaturnies, but they met with no suc- 
cess/ Indeed, no further progress was made in removal until the 
treaty of Edwardsville, July HO, 1810,'' provided for the emigration 
of the Kickapoos,* exclusive of those on the VeniiiHion,'' to that part 

* ** FMtbcr : We know jroii buve fulflHed your prnniiiw to tis as furnlahlnK provlnlaoa 
untlll yre. get to our land. Wc have got In n Country where wc do not And as wa« stAted 
to tiH wbpn wc U'SH asked tn Bwap lands witb you and we do not Ket ua miii'h as whs prom- 
Ued to ua at tbe Treaty of St. Marys neither. 

Father: We did not thlok that h\s man would tetl us tUlncs Ihat was not true. We 
hsre found a p<>ur hilly stony Country and tlip worst of all nu i;ame tu bo found un It 
to live on • • • ." (Extract from address of Delaware Chiefs on W*blte Illrer to 
Monroe. Febniary 20. 1824. "Miscellaneous Klles." Indian Office MS. Records.^ 

*ralhoua to finrk, March 3. 1824. " Indian Office Letter Books." Serlew I. F. p. 58. 

'The StockbrldKe Indians hod a joint elatm wltl) tbe l>elawareii to the land tn Indt- 
ftna. but. as wc shall afterwards see, their rlfibts were totally iffnorcd by tbe treaty of 
St. Mary*. 

* I!IInnJ« prrifited. though only In a very alight defiree. by tbe treaty of Ht. Marys, 181H. 
("Indlun Land Cesfllons. p. (1P2. 1 She ret-elved an enormous tract, however, from the 
PeoriaKoRkaskla cession of Septeniticr 2:i, ISIS |7 I'. H. KIhI. at [,., isif, but Htlll Hbe 
WAS not satlNllc<l, eBpeclally as the Kickapoos contested (he right to the northern part. 

* ** If either of the trthes who have a claim to the l&nd la desirous of exchanging their 
claim for Iniidn on the We»t of the Mississippi, you ure authorized tu make the exchange, 
and your exlenslre loatl knowledge of tbe country will entiblr yuti to designate that part 
of It, where It would'be most desirable to locate the lands to be gWen as nn c^julralcnt 
* * * " iGxtract from letter of ftrnbam to (jovernurti WiUlain Clitrk and Nlnlan 
Edwards, November 1. 1817. " Indian Onicc Letter Booka." Series I. H. p. !*4. i 

'Tbis roust have iH-'cn a Krcat disappointment, for the Corernment hoped, by accurately 
axing the boundaries and by reporting the quality of tbe land lu detail, to facilitate 
emigration "from New England and tbe State of New York" to the country "lying be- 
tween tbe Illinois River and Lake Michigan." (Grobam to Edwards, November 8, 1817, 
" Indbin Office l/Ctter Bookw," Series 1, D, pp. Ott-97. 

»7 rolted Stales Ktiitutes at Large. 2<H). 

^Tbe Vermillion Kickapoos surrendered their land on tbe Wabash by the treaty of 
Fort njirrlsHjn, ISIO. i" U. S. Stat, at U, 2U1^.) Tbe ceaHlon wna covered, unauthori- 
tntlvfly. Iiy that of the main l>ody done at Edwardsville the same year. ("Indian Land 
Censlons," p. 607.) 

•By rbe letter of their InstnictlODS. March 25, 1810 ("Indian Ofllre letter Books." 
Series I, I>. p. 272), tbe com mission era, Auguste i'houteau and nenjamln Stephenson, were 
ordered -to extlnffulsb tbe conflicting claims to the reorla-Kasknsklu cession of September 
25, 1R18. but were not specifically empowered to suggest exchange to tbe various llllnula 
trlTiei. That they did so and immediately la evidenced by tbelr correspondence with tbe 
Wnr Department. There were probably other Instructions, semi otDclnl In cbarnoter. 
since this same correspondence Indicates a clear compliance wttb tho Secretary's wishes: 
" In rompllunrp with your Instrnctlonn we have held a council tit this place 1 Kdwnrdavllle, 
Illinois) with the Kickapoo Tribe of Indians — upon wbime minds, ImprcaaUins very unfa- 
Yorable to tbe propoaltlons we were authorised to make to them, bad been produced by tbe 
artful and Insidious representations of certain Traders who were amongst them last 
vlnter— UDd whose object evidently was, from Interested motives, to prevent their re- 
moval to tbe W4»t side of tbe Mississippi. We, however, have been so fortunate In remov- 
10|P those Impressions as to render Ihem not only witling but anxious to make tbe proposed 
exchange. And for the purpose of consummating the arrangement they have promised to 
meet us St tbls place In eight or ten weeks. 

" But we feel It our duty to apprtte you, of a difficulty that will probably occur wblcb 
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of Missouri lying iinmediatrly north of what was lo constitute th< 
Delaware Keservation. Their departure was much delayed by th< 

will bo much iQorc wltliln yours. Uian our control — and wblcb may, Indeed, require clficl«a' 
lnterrK>BltlnD an tbe part of the Uorernment. 

■■ Tlie rottownlonilcp who nre nelchlwnra to the KIcknpnoR. tnstlKnt<*d, do doubi, b; 
whUe mru. nud iiiiwlliliiL; <o rtfH> rmr Ht>tt]t>roenlK npprnxlmnh^ lh<>tn(, nn ih**y ttiliik the: 
win soon do, if thc^ lutter cede ttieir land, buve by every Iclud of tnennre cndotiTnarpd i 
deter tbo Klckiipuoi} from entering Into nny nf^re^ment nlth us and Ibey oiHrnly dt^cla 
that tbo iii(iinf>ut tbi> Rli-kopttos ctimmoucf llielr removiil to the nx'st side of tbe Ml»<iltislpp 
Ihey win wnyUy, attuck. plunder, and murder tlK'tn. And wo nre nut without Mom 
apprebeasloits tbat liicy may aitempt to carry tbelr threats Into (•xenithtn. We aball 
endcaror to conrlilate thera. and earnestly warn thetu of the danger of opposing the views 
of otir riorernment In thin pnrtlrnlar. 

" But If nil thiN Abuiild prove lutiiifiirl^*nt, what nejtt Is to be done Is for you to 
ctdM." Hotter from Aug. Chouteau, uud Bon. 8teplieaiu>u tu CaJbuuu, June 7. Oil 
"MlaccltoneouB Files." Indian OtHcc.l 

"I have reed your letter of the 7th ult. It Is fmillfyInK tbot you Uavo so for 
cNvled In act'OiupUshlng the object of your fommlssIoD. nn to oMtilo ttie consent of the 
Klrkiipoott to remove West of tJie MUnlitHlppl. 

" It Is to be hoped that the Potawatnmles will not I»e so Indiscreet an lo altnrapt 
execute the tbreatH tiiMtn the KIckapiMH on their reniovnl nrrosH the Mississippi. Sbotil 
they, however, oppose the mavcroent In tbiit way. ll will tx" ooiialdcretl iin act hlfibt; 
anfrlendly to the rniicd Stnli^s, and will bo noticed aceordlnuly." Ii'nlhoun to An, 
Chouteau and Beuj. Stephenson, " Indlau Office Letter Boukit." Scries I. I>. p. '2Wii.) 

Ht. liOnta, iHa Kth Auov»l^ IBO. 
Sir. 

We are happy to Inform you, that we hare at length lieen fortunate enongb. to brl» 
to a succcaafnll Usuo, the negollatlonB that have been so lonfc depending with the Kiel 
apoo Tribe of Indhiux, by u treiity, which wp have Ihp hntior hiTcwIlb to trnusmlt 
you, and which we flutter nurselves will meet with rhi^ rroKldeiiCs entire npprobiitlou 

None could regni't, more thun we ourselves hiive done, the delays tluit have prevfnti 
an earlier consuinmotloD of so deslrnhle, and Important an Object, but It Is but Juatu 
to ourselves to state, thnt they have been nunvoldnbly the result of the artin<*es. It 
t-rigues. and false reports of certain Indian Iraderw. who left no etTort untried— witl 
either The Klrkapooa tbemselves. or with (he nelghlKturlng Trlbra, to dbisuadi', & deli 
the former, from Ireatiug with us, which addml to e repugnance that they very strongl] 
manifested, lo leaving the place of IhHr nativity, for a distant land, kept them ainu 
to the laKt moment. In a constant state of oxlllutlon upon th)* subject. The chief 
themselven, wbeu made willing to accwle in the terms we proposed, hesitated to coi 
aumate n treaty till the apprehensions, prejudices, nnd pnnillectlrm'i of Ibelr Trllw couW 
!» overcome, and several times, when we thought we were upon tht? point of conctudli 
the nexollatlons successfully: (Mrcuran<'ea presented thcmsetves, that rendered It ni 
siiry to suspend tiie bnflln4*aa, and vary our projMsltlons. particularly with regard 
the limits of ibe land proposed to be given them In exchange. And even at the momi 
of slguing the treaty; we were compelled to promise an equivalent In lieu of one of 
stipulations, which prevlotirt tn that time, they bad seemed to make a sine (jiia i 
wblcb we prcfered doing, rather than risque the further delay, tbat would have 
neceBsnry In preparing a new Ireuly. 

The stlpuIstloD alluded to, la that which provided, tbat they should l>e furnlabei] with 
two iKiais well manned, for the transportation of their property, from their preiH*nt. 
their lutendBd residence. The snbseti'Jent agreement upon tbat subject, which Is bet 
with transmitted. Is however much to the advantage of the Unltinl States, as the nmoni 
given ns an eiiulvalent for tbat stipulation, is lera than it would have cost, to hai 
furnished the transportation agreed upon. And we have no douM thnt the ezchai 
was insisted upon, by the chiefs merely, for the purpose of enabling them by an a( 
tional quantity of goods, lo give more satisfaction to a portion of their Tritie. 

By the Treaty It will be Been tbat they hare rcllnquUbed all their lands on the soul 
east of the Wabasb river, where It is known to one of the rnderslgned. they mai 
years ago, held undisputed possession, and he believes, from the l>est Information whU 
his long residence In this country, and his Intimate knowledge of the Indiana thei 
have enabled him to obtain, that they had an In con trover table right to a large ext< 
of Country on both sides of the Wabasb rlrer, which they heretofore, bad nell 
abandoned, or rellnqulabed. 

Claiming the most. If not tbe whole of the land wblch was ceded by the Pottawata- 
mles, by the treaty of St. Mary's, oa tbe second October 1818, they hare relinquished all 
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Senate re: 



ratify the treaty until an obnoxious clause wbicli 



their right to Dip suaie. ami havo rPleaeod tbc Unlt») Btates from all obUgatlons Imposed 
upon tbom. (ly virtue of tb(> seroiid urtlrip of that Treaty. 

Tbv)' harp also ceded & relinquUbed a trucl uf laud Hiieclally deacrlbed in tbc troaty, 
which rontalDB iK-twcon tbirtt-on nnd fourteen mlllloiis «f acrvft, Inrliidliig thp whnlo of 
Iheir flalm to the San^amo country (a larce portion of wblcli they hove long claimed 
aud lobubttcd) and all tbe land tylui; between the eastern boundary of the ceasilou made 
hy the IlHnobunatlon. and the line that dlvldea Ute States uf Illinois & Indiana. And 
that DO pretoDse of rl^ht exc.'ept what was given tbcm In exrbange mUht remain to 
them, tbey have exiiresaly rullnquUhed their right St title to all lands on (lie eu!»t side 
of lh«» MI!wIm»1[iI river. And thus let settled, Mome very Important, and pmbarraKsIng dia- 
pntes In adverse Indian titles, completing the cxttne\ilf!l)ment of all Indian olnlma west of 
tb« dividing line l^ptween the States of Illinois & Indlann, nnd aouth of the Kankakee and 
IIUqoIh rivers, thereby placing at the disposal of our government, a vast etteul of liind of 
unrlralled fertilUy which si'emed to 1* neressjiry for the purpose i>f connecting thi* dif- 
ferent Bettlementfl lu the S^tnte of lllinolK, & partlcalarly those now fonaed, with th<»a 
which are commencing on the military bounty lands. 

Tbf*y have alito relln<iiilaheil their right to a perpetual annuity nf one tliouruind dolliira. 
& their proportion of l.'iU bushels of suit per annum which tbey w'->rc entitled tu In cimatd- 
erNtliiu of (heir furiiit'r cei^ttlnufi, and by virtue of former treaties. 

And they have agreed to take In llou of all former stipulations, and for the ceanlona 
made by the present treaty, the merchandize which we paid them, an nnnnlty of two 
ibfnisand dollarw. fur tlfteen years; and the tract nf hind descrUHHl In the trpaty, which 
Is greotly Inferior In quality, and less In ijuantlty than that portion of the lands which 
they have ceded, to which, their right was exclusive and Indisputable. 

It was our intentions to havo transmitted tu you a map of the lauda coded by the 
KU'kopooHi. taken from a map of tbi? State of Illinois, that M' Daniel D. Smith Is now 
preparing lo publish which will Im» InDnlfely more correct than any that bos yet been 
given tti the public, Imt ufter having mode out the map for us, he became upprfbeuslve 
that roples of It might 1>e taken to his Injnry, and therefore be refuspd tn let us have 
II. t>al lins sent It on to Washington City as a present to the Cabinet, where yuu of course 
will btiTi^ an u{»purlunlty of refering to It. 

Wr tiolU've we ha7nrd nothing In saying that a more Important, and advoutageous 
Indian In-aty, has never ImH'U concluded on the N. Wettt side of the t>bIo river. None 
could nave bpi-n more nrdenily dpslred, nr more highly approved by the State of Illinois, 
whose Interest A prosperity will bo greatly promoted by it, not only as !t nfTordK the 
mcnoM of brlnglnK Into market the most desirable portion of the Slate nnd of connecting 
Ita different settlemehls. hut in removing from Its borders and out of the reach of British 
Lnflueure one nf the mr»t warlike and enterprising trllies of Indians In North America ; 
wtioM* Incursions during the late war (exceeding those of any other tribe) will be long 
rememtfereil. and deeply deplored. 

In f>]lfll11ng thp duty assltiued to us, we assure you, that we hsvp not for one moment, 
loflt Aight of your Injunction, to olwerve an much economy as possible, and fur nn oliject 
ns lm|>ortant. and at the same time so difficult as we have found It, re<iulrlng several 
formal cnuucllR. nt different tlmea. We do not expect that leas expense hia ever Iwen 
Incurred under similar circumstances. 

In a few days wp shall tnin.<)mlt our account and shall draw upon you for the smonnt 
uf the exjiendllures. dividing that amount Into dllferent bills, bo as to enable ua to nego- 
tiate them with the greatpjtt fucllity. 

A rep'jrt of our procep^llngs wowld hnvp been mitde at an earlier day, Imt for the neces- 
mtiry oltprjdance of M' Stephenson on the public sales at Kdwurdsvillp. which allowed 
him no time, since the conclusion of the treaty, to devote to this subject. 

We flatter ourselves, that the measures we have adopted for that purpose, will prevent 
nny further attempt on the part of the I'ottawatamles of Illinois, to oppose the removal 
uf the Kb'ku(K>D8; and we have now little doubt, but that the rotlawataniles themselves 
could Ifc easily prevailed u[H)n to remove to the West i^lde of the Mlssisslpi rlt'er. 
whereby ibe Indian illle to the whole of the lands lu Illinois could be cxtlngu)sh«'fl. and 
th*^ 'Joverument obialu poKses^iion of a Vast extent of Mineral Country pretty accurately 
described by Kl'' Jefferson In bis Notes on VlrgliUa, and of great value. 

We have the buoor to be very respectfully 

Sir 

Your Most Obedlaot 

ft humble serv*" 

All)*' CU'it T8A0 

Be.n Srei'iitiNaoN. 
The honorable J. C, Calhoun. 

Secretary vf War. 
("Treaty FUea." 1802-1853, Indian Office Mannaerlpt Recorda.) 
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it coiitained,^ proWding for u change \n Indian tenure, had beeu 
removed. Some of them did not want to leave Illinois,'' and many 
^vho did were apprehensive of Osage aggressions/ 

Momentarily deterred as the emigrant Indians were b)' fear of 
their own fellows, they were not suffered to falter in their original 
enterprise. So energetically •* was the removal project carried for- 
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* Ciilbouu to AuKUBte Chouleau im<1 Benjamtn HtpptifDwn, .Tuni' 10, 18:^0, " IndUu Ofllce, 
Letter nooks," Serlen I, D, p. 441 ; HHnie to name. October 4. 1S20, Ibid.. E, p, 14. 

^('ulbuutt 10 Clurb. Muy 18, 1820. " Indian otHce Li-tter Books." fckTics 1, I*, p. 429. 

' t'albouD to (lurk. Fcbruury 10, 1820. " Indtan Offlco Lettc-r BcxikK." Svrk* I. Li. p. 3fiT, 

' Thn fnllovlni; lt*tter will IndliAtc that If It had been prnttlrabli' tbi* Grufnil (JoTern* 
meat would even tiave removiM] tbe Cblppewus from Mlctilean la 1810. 

DlTTKuiT. Sept. JO. 28t9. 
Him, 

Accompanying this I have tli« honour to transmit to yon a treaty, condnded by rae 
the part uf tbe ITnlltHl States with the rhippewa ludlaus, for tbi* cesalun uf ■ considerable' 
Itortlon of Ibelr Country within thia Tcrrltury. I trust the (^uerul provUloni of tb* 
treaty will nu'frl with ymr approbation. 

lilt' boiinfIarip>i of the tract ceded may be easily traced upon any guofl Map of tbe 
I'nlted States. Itiit owing lu our l^tiranre of the lupritt^niphy of the Interior of tbl» Ter- 
rltury. It may eventually be found, wben the Ilnea are run, tbal the Soutli eastern c<irner< 
pf the tract ceded Is In the pi.>88e8sion of the (^rand River Indiana. If no there will b9- 
no dlffieiiU}'. and very little expense Iti iftiletltit; their elnitnii. 

That porcluu uf tbe Chippewa ludlanH. which owned tbia land, have not made th«j 
necessary advnncea in olvtllaatlon to appreciate the Importance of education for tbelrj 
youth. It was therefore bopelecs to erpect from them any reaervRtlons for thin object;] 
or to offer tt iis an Inducement for u cession of their Country. 

Some consideration more obvious In its effects, nud more conKcnLat to their hablta wi 
necesmiry to enHure a aucresfiriil ternilntitlon to the nettoclatkin. 

In acceding to the propositions, which they made uiton tbIa subject, I enilcnvourei) Ut 
elro Bucb form to the stlpulatloDs on tUe part of the T'ntled Stntea for the iiayment uf: 
anniiltlett. as would !« peraianently useful and ut tbe name time satlsfnctnry to them. 

Their (m-u wishes umiueritlnnnbly were, tbat the whole sum stipulated to he annually (wldj 
to them, should he paid In specie. With tbe habitual Improvidence of Savajjee they wer«j 
ODXluuB to ivcelve what they could speedily dlsslpnte In childish and useless purrbaars. uti 
■ lie exiiense of Htlpulatlnns, whirb would 1h* pertnanrntlr useful tu tlitm. * * *. 

Altbough I nm Urmty persuaded, that It would tte better for us and for these Indiana, 
that they should miKrate to tbe Country west of tbe Mississippi, or at any rate west of 
Ijike Michigan, yet it was Imposalhle to utve effect to that part of your Instructions which 
relates to thIa nubjeet. without hazardluR the success of the netfuclntlou. An IudUp<>«l- 
lion to abandon the Country so lontj occupied by their tribe, a hereditary enmity to 
many of the Western Indians, and a suspicion o( our motives are tbe prominent causes, 
which for the present, defeat this plan. When they are surrounded by our aettlemenlawj 
and brouirlit Into rontnct with tiiu- peii|)le. they will l>e more dlspoHed to ralRrate. 

In tbe mean time we may teach them tboso useful arts, which are connected witlii 
airriculture. and which will pn^pure them by Kradual progreits for tbe rt>feptlon of sncb) 
InstltuIIonH. tin nmy l>e fitttnl ft^r thpir rlinracli'i'. i-uHtonin & nltuntlun. 

Itctservntlons have been made for tbem t« occupy. • • • Reservations hnvc rit>«n 
been made («ir a fi*w half breeds. It wus absolutely uecettKary to our success, tbnt thi 
should be admitted Into the treaty. Being only reservations, and the fee of the landl 
remaining in the United States, I tinist It will not be tbuuKht Improper, tbal I admlttMlj 
them. • • •. It was my object to Insert In tbe supplementary article every provlr 
slon, whh^b was demanded by the Indians, respecting the principle of which 1 Celt douhe-l 
ful. BO that tiie {'resident and Senate might avoid the eatahllshment of a precedent, ibttj 
effect of which may be dangerous. 

A large portion uf (he Cixintry ceiled Is of the first character for aoll and situation. It 
will vie with any land I havr- peen North of the Ohio River. The cession probably con- 
tains more than •4lx millions of acres. 

1 shall be anxious to team, that you approve the rcsuic of this negoclation. 
Very respectfully, Sir, I have tbe honour to be Tr. obt. Servt. 

T^w Cua. 

Hon. John C. Calholn. 

Swrrtaru of War, 

Waxhitiffton Citff. 

("Treaty Files, IHOl! 18&3," Indian Office Manuacrtpt Records.) 
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ward both by national and local endeavor that by 1820 the three large 
States of the Northwest could almost foi*etell the time when they 
would be altogether cleni'ed of the native incumbrance." It is true 
they were not relieved so soon as might have been expected, but that 
was probably because* during the next ten years their personal gi'iev- 
ances against the Indians were so slight that they could not well 
offer them in contrast to those of Georgia. In these earlier years 
they had one decide<l advantage over the South in the greater pres- 
sure of population. Indiana professed to feel this in 1811, and in 
the years following she certainly spared no efforts* for one reason or 
another, to oust the Indians. Ohio succeeded with considerably less 
solicitation in reducing her incumbrance to a minimum, for the In- 
dians, once forced to l)e content with tiny reservations, were on a 
e road to removal. In Illinois, after the idea of e.xchange had 
been fairly introduced, the rapidity of extinguisliment, owing to the 
extraordinary zeal of Ninian Edwards, was even more marked; but 
here we meet with more instances of small bands wandering westvvai'd 
without troubling about negotiations or going because, being home- 
less, they fell oliliged to. stronger factions having ceded the land they 
claimed as their own. The iuHux of Indians into Missouri was very 
noticeable.^ Statehood w^as near at hand and already there were 
faint glimmeringH of trouble over Indian possessions.*' In the very 
nature of tilings, it would be but a few years before the P'ederal 
Government, following a mistaken policy and neglecting to meet an 
important issue squarely, would have all its work to do over again, 

*Tlie Rev. .TtyllrUah Morne. Bpeaklne of Indiana and nUnols Indians. tAys: "Not 
fDnoy yours sluce, we could puint tu tlit^ populouii vIHhkch of thetie iDdlunu, nnd knew 
wbere tn dlreol our pITorta for thoir iH^nefit. Now we nuy ask the question, * Where 
are tbcy?* and there Is no one unionf; ub who is able to give an answer. The moet 
of them, however, are already gone, or tire going, beyond the Mlutaslppl. to aome iipot 
•elected, or ro Iw iwleeted* for their future ' pernuuienc * realdeace •••.■■ Morse'a 
Report, pp. 2d. 30.) 

♦(!)"• • • IwtwHen the MIttiiourl river, north, nnd Red river, south, and the 
MlmlaalppI, east, and thr Itocky Mountains, west ; a number of the trlties lately residing 
on the eaat of the Mli^Unlppl. hnvlus sold oil their lands to the U. Htatea. are re- 
planted, or tu tM> re-pluuLed, nu luiids selected ; ur tu be seleeted. and Kuch as vhalt be 
apf>roTAd by the tritiefl conrnrned. Some of these tribes are nutlsfuctorily settled : 
others liaTe htid Iuud8 osslLOied them, with which they have l)e«*a dlssfltlsQed. nnd have 
refased to accept them: and others rOII llnicer on the landR of their fathers' sepulchres, 
which they bare sold, and the phices which are to t>e their future home nre unknown 
to them. Not u few of the tribes lately rich In valuable lands, have now no spot to 
whieb they can point, and soy, * that la luy Uind ; there Is my home.* " (Morse's Ueporti 
.VppeudU. pp 20a-2O3.» 

ll'i Menard to Calhoun. Aueuat 27, 1810, " MiBcolIaneous Flics." ludluu Office Manu- 
script MecordH. 

• Uuir lirecu tu Colhuuu, December 9, ltt-1. Ibid, 
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Chapter V. 

THE NORTH AND INDIAN REMOVAL. x8ao-i8flS 

Calvin Colton, reflecting upon the United States Indinn policy 
at a moment when its worst effects wore prominent, when the hibors 
of ten long years were being ruthlessly undone, when the red man 
was being forced again into the wilderness and back to savagery, 
and when Georgia was protesting against the worlc of the missionary 
because it tended to make the Indian a fistui*e in the land, bitterly' 
declared that the white people had habitually neglecte<l the moral 
well-being of tlie aborigines."* *' No t:fjirkht Sttitt measures," said 
he, " have ever yet been instituted for their preservation and improve^^^ 
ment." ^ The careful wording of this sweeping criticism, its verbal 
limitations, as one might say, sa\e it from being utterly untrue. Ad- 
mittedly the State in its political capacity had never up to that tinia^| 
done very mucli for the Indian, its methods had never been efiicient,^ 
its policy had been fluctuating; but religious organizations and 
benevolent individuals, included within that State, had done a gi*ea< 
deal. Begijining with John Eliot and coming down to and Ijeyond" 
John Heckevvelder and David Zeisberger, these agents of civiti/ation 
had put forth many a brave effort to reclaim the red men of the for- 
est and even, though lu his shame be it said, to counteract the evil^ 
example of the frontiersman. They had gone forth to the North and^| 
to the South, not only to l>uild clmrclies and schools, l>ut to t«til side 
by side witli the natives and, by daily intercourse and actual esperi-^ 
ence, to discover their needs. As a I'esult, the instruction imparted^| 
had been both theoretical and practical, both religious iind utdustrial. 
Once in a while, too, we find men in public t)ttice interesting them- 
selves in the Indian's materinl and spiritual welfare. Instance thfl^| 
case of Governor TCabuji of (Jeorgia who, probably seeing the good^i 
effects of Baptist teacliing among the Cherokees, begged the foreign 
board of that denomination to labor similarly with the Creeks.' Su 
solicitude was, however, very rai-ely exhibited in the youthful days 
the Republic; for the rapid growtii of a particular Territory or Stat 
upon wliicli a public man's i-ep^itatio]! so often depended seemed fi-e 
quently to be enhunced, not so much by the elevation as by the sup-. 
pression of the native inhabitants. Yea, more, it had been know 
actimlly to bo injured by a too pronounced Inmianitarianism. 

When Monroe became President and the country was full of en 
thusiasm concerning its future and intei-ested in everything tha* 
offered an outlet for its energies, the Indian was not neglected. H< 
too had his possibilities, and the missionary with recovered zej 
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•"Tour of the Lakes," II : 217. 

»lbld., p. 'I\Q. 

' Rer. Doctor Ktuuchlua to Calhoun, 
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AuKusI U, 1810. Morse's Report. Appendix 
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:art^d out once more to itivestigate them. Two obscure missionBries, 
the Ueverernl ^lessrs. Mills and Schermerhoni, had traveled" some 
years before among the tribes west of the Alleghenies and had come 
back with ^If)wing reports tiiat so fired tlie imagination of others inthe 
same walk of life that they desired to go and do likewise. The Rev. 
£liai> Cornelius, corresponding secretary of the American Board,^ was 
one of the^e. He made his expedition in 1817, going fii-st on a tour 
through New England to raise fund.s for the enterprise ond then 
down through the Southwest, where he fell in with the Cherokees. 
From this trip came important consequences in the successful estab- 
lishment of mission stations " that worked for so great a change in 
the mode of living of the southern Indians that their eventual expul- 
sion from the scene of (heir birth and f>f Uicir devplopment was noth- 
ing short of a crime, and thus posterity has come to regard it. 

In the following year or thereabouts, the Rev. Jedidiah Morse, 
another Connecticut divine, but one of an even broader iiiental hori- 
zon than Elias Cornidius, though influenced, perljaps» by the same 
i-eports of prospective Indian advancement, began by interviews and 
a wide correspondence lo collect data on the pres<mt inclinations and 
advantages of the eastern trilx^s. At that time he may not have defined 
even for himself his own real purpose, but before a very great while 
he was able to outline it to the Government. The moment was a»is- 
picjous; for the new interest in the Indian was more general than one 
would have supposed, and Congress had just passed a law creating a 
civilization fund in the shape of an annual appropriation f)f $10,000 
to be distributed among organizations concerned or willing to bo 
concerned with the iibject for which it was intended. On the 3d of 
September, 1819, Callioun sent out a circular letter calling for infor- 



- MiWK. nim. Sue. CuIIh.. 2nd Bcries. II : 1-15. 

• Tbe .American Hoard of CommisHloners for Koreljfii MUslons (Congregational lo the 
main, trnt In Us wry enrly years ptirOy rrcsbytcrlan), vna organlswd in ISIO and Incor- 
pot:i(ud twu y«ari nfterwitrdM. It tiiimlH*red uuiont; Ha members, corporate, corrt'Mpc>udlu^, 
or lionorary. some of tbc best (■duL-ati'd and moat callgbtened men of tbe country; and. 
nftrr 18J0. became more olosi.'ly Ulcntltled wltti Indian loteresta than any otbor alntjle 
rt*lfKl'>tiK orgnnlKatli^N. <Tbf» Is Nald wltb all dim reKard for the noble work of tbe 
ItaptUt* nninng the Ottnwns nnd I'ottonatoiniea, of tbe Kplacopnllana among the Oneidna. 
and of tbe Quakers nmun;; the Senecus. i Its l)eat work, iti fact, almost lia entire work, 
waa done uuione tbe iwuthern trtbi»!. either In their original borne or In that to whldi 
they wtfre rcoioved went of th** I^n»itl«sl|>jil. At tbe latter place tbe flraC ttcbool eutab- 
llabed under tia utiBplcea was bepiu Id tbe autnmn of iH'2ii, and luimed "Dwlght" Id 
"affpcllu»o(e remeiutiroiice " gf Tresldent Timothy I>wlKbt, of Yale ColleKC. 

' Tbe CongregfttJoonl Indian schuul ut Bralnetd, eetabllifbcU In 1817, uud aoaied after 
llir Rev, David nralnerd, wob not a pioneer In tbe fartUerance of In<llan education. 
l»octor M<K»ro"A Iiidlao ttcbool, for the erection of wbleb EIneland and Bcotlund sent 
doDallona, antedated It liy more than half a century. There were lens pruKreaalve, 
len ambitious. If you please, but yet similar tastltutlons In the South. Tbr Moravian 
Brethren bad hud one at SprlniEplnce. 3 milea east of tbe Connesaea Klver. alncc ISOl. and 
»he Pre^tryterlaos one at Mjirysvllle, Teuuettsee, aluco 1804. The school at Cornwall, 
Co D nee t lent, ou the cast bank uf tbe lIoiiBatonlc River, which wttii eatabllabed tn tbe 
iiutumn of 1816. with the Rev. Doctor naKf^^tt ns Its principal, waa aeetnln^ly more 
freely putr'julyed by prouilnent Indlinu thun any other North or South. Ellatt Boudluot, 
Jubn UtUiie, John Vauu. McKee, und Tolaum were all educated there. 
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mation as to the work already accomplished along the line of Indian 
philanthropy, logctlier with suggestions a.s to the best method of con- 
tinuing it under Government supervision/ Eager res|3onses came in 
from all over the land, showing that theretofore poverty of funds and 
not poverty of zeal had put a constraint upon missionary labors.* 
The result of this official patronage was marvelous. New civilizing] 
agencies were set in motion, and by a sort of reflex action the Indian! 
were animated by new desires for their own improvement.'^ 

Doctor Morse was an independent enthusiast on this same subject 
but he was not slow to seize the opportunity offered for advancing a 
project of his own. This project was a peculiar and at the same time 
a very laudable one. It proiM)sed to gather the Indians into n num- 
ber of small communities, tmder the care of " Education Families,"*— 
as Morse called thciu. and, by evolving an ideal out of a primitiva| 
communism, prepare for individualism. It Avas not removal * in the 



* ralhoun wrote to the Ktsbt Jlev. J. B. Uobart, New York; to tlie K«r. John Gambol 
CtiproKer CoiiDtry : to Tliomfta Eddy, Sow York; to John Jolinntun. ludlan a^ot : to tha' 
Rev. Samuel Worcc^sti^r, I'orreHpoudlng secretary of the Amerlean Buard for Foreixifc 
MIsftloDB. Oornn-atl. Connoeticul : to the Rev. PhUlp MUIvdoler. corrrspondin? secretary 
of the rnlted Foreign Mission Society, New York, aad to the Rer. William Staugtito 
correspondlDg lecretsry of th>* American Baptist Board. Pblladelphln. The elrnilar left 
U to t>e found In tbr " Indlno Omcc Letter Bonkft," Series I, D. p. 318. 

* The outffoins corrcapondence of the War DepartmcDt, to be found In "Indian Officv 
Letter Books," Series I, D. for ISIJO, shows there wsa ■ lively Interest all over Uia 
country lu Indian ctvlUsitloD. 

""There U t^rldcntly a great and Important revolatlon In the state of our Indian 
population already commenced, and now rapidly eolni; forward, affecting Immediately 
the tribes amone us and on our bordera and which will ultimately and apeedlly he felt by 
thoae at the remotest distance. The evidence of this revolution exists In the prcuIuM 
interest which Is felt and manifested for the srcneral Improvement and welfare of Ind 
nns, iiud In the peculiar curreHpondlni; feelings and movements among the Indians them- 
BclveH •••_■* 4 Morse's Report, p. H4.) 

Isaac McC'uy. luborlne amcne tbL> trltws In central Illinois, also remarked upon tlie 
" per(.*eptlble cbaufte " that had taken place In the Indians themselves since 1820. " Coi 
iilderiible and contlntially Increaslnt; numbers," luild he tu Morse, "are already Inclined 
becoming so. to quit thefr Indian habits, and to adopt those of clrtllxed life • • ■ 
(Morae'a Report, Appendix, p. 120.) 

'"I give this name [tOducatlon Families] to tbniie bodies which have Iieen commonly 
denominated iiiafrion FomtUcn, because it seems better to dcscrll*e their character, and 
may less offetid ilie opposers of MlKslona. By an i:tJucotion Family, I mean, an as!io.."la' 
Hon of IqUItUIuaI families, formed of one or more incii rt>;;ulitr!y quHllfied tu prench the 
Gospel, to he ot the head of sui-h a family : of school musters and mlslrefspii ; of farmers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, cabinet-makers. mtll-wrli;ht», and other mechanics — of w^men 
capable of teochlnt; the use of the needle, the nplnnln^ wheel, the loom, and nil kinds of 
domestic manufactures, cookery, &c. common In civilzcd families. This family to cons 
of men and women In a married state, with their children, all possessing talents for tbei 
respective offices, with a mlsaonary spirit, devoted to their work; contented to labor wU 
out salary, re'-elvtng simply support * * *. These bodies are to he the great instr 
menta In the hands of the government, fnr educating uud ctvtilstng the Indians." (Morse'i 
Heimrt. pp. 7S-7H » 

'Morse stronely discountenanced n removnl that meant isolation; for be said. "On 
the subject of the removal of the Indians, who now dwell within our settlements, there 
are different opinions nmoui; wltie and good men. The iioint on which they divide ls« 
whether it be best to tet these Indians quietly remain on their present Reservations, and 
to use our endeavors to civilize them where they ure; or for tbe Government to take 
their Reserrattons, and give them an equivalent In lands to be purchaaed of other tribes 
beyond our present settlements. The Indians themselves too, are divided lu opinion on 
this subject ; a part are for removlns, and a part for remitlnlug. us lu the case uf t 
Cherokees, Delaworee, Scoeoas, Oneldas, Dhawanees, and Indeed, must of tbe other tri 
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echnical sense: for it was intendotl lo take the place of thai mid to 
avoid its disadvantages. It planned no gigantic colony of more or 
less unwilling emigrants in some remote part of the country, but 
rather the gathering together of scaltei'ed bands in a fertile spot, or, 
if that were not possible, then a series of little settlements in the 
most favorable locaJities that could be found. Of course segregation 
of any kind was- sure to necessitate removal for some of the Indians. 
Economy was to be a prime consideration. Consequently, to avoid 
unnece-ssarj' outlay and a disintegi'ation of rasources, Uie Indians 
were to l>e placed in as large groups as could be managed, perhaps in 
a single group. Some of them would therefore have to \te removed 
from their native haunts. The scheme in broad outline was a sort of 
pemin<ler of the old Spanish mission system, except that the life lived 
was to l)e too energetic (o admit of ultimate reduction to helpless 
childishness. The Indians were to be excluded from too free an in- 
tercourse with the questionable characters that are- always to be 
found on the outskirts of civilization, but they were not to Ix? shielded 
absolutely from temptation as though their preceptors were Domin- 
ican friars. On tlui contrary, (hey were to be prepared for a nine- 
teenth century world. Each community was to have its own equip- 
ment of teachers, its own strhool, its own churcli. After a tune there 
[ was to be a great central college for all.** Politically, Morse thought 

LMftvlos AmoDg Its. I>lfflciiltl^ lb deciding Ihls quesHnn present themselve*. on wblch side 
^PHi^vrr It }Hf rifwed. To rrnjcivr these IndianM. far awtiy from their prt*HeDt hnmr!i, 
P^^om * (be lioncB of their fathers,' Into a wllderuees, amons strangers, poealhly hostUe. to 
live Bs their new nelghbura live, by buntlntf. a state to which they have not hitfly Iteen 
■rrtiBtorued. and whU-b 1^ lD«>[npa11hIe with clvlllKatlou, ciiu hardly be re<-unciltMl wUb 
ttk« prufe«sed views and objects of the OovercmeDt In clrlltKlDi; them. This would not 
be deenied by the world a wise course, oor one which would very probably lead to the 
deailred end. Bhonld that part of the tribes only, roinovc, who are willing to go. and the 
remainder lie permitted to slay — thla dlrlalon of already enfeebled rvmnanta of tribes, 
woald atlll wore weaken their streu^tbt diminish their Induence, and hasten tbelr destruc- 
llAD. Nor would this partial removal satisfy those who are for remoTlni; (he whole: nor 
tliose either, who ore for rf^talnlnic the whole. The latter wish them to remain for the 
benevolent iturpoiu* of ediimtlng them all where they now are, uri;lnK, that they are now 
among^ m*. In view uf examples of clTllixcd life; and where necessary Instruction ciin 1>e 
coDrenlently* f)U<l wKli little expense, Imparted to them. On the other hand there Is 
mncb to he aiild In favor of the removal of the *mallcr tribes, and remnnnts of trllMW — 
Dot. however. Into the wilderness to retuini agstn to the savage life, but to some suitable, 
pftuortd p(.>rtloa of our country, where, collected In one body, they may be mada com- 
fortable, and with udvantA)(« be educated to^'ether, as has already been mentioned, lo 
the manner In which we educate our own children. Some aueb course as this, I appre- 
bend, will satisfy n great majority uf the reflecting part of those who Interest themselves 
at all to this subject, and is. In my lM>llef, the only practicable course which can be pur- 
sued, rouslstently. with the professed object of thtf Government." i lleport, pp. S-'-SiV) 

* Morse sutf^ests "the expediency of establtsblnu. In some suitable situation, a Collegre, 
for the edticntlon of such Indlun youth, as shall hure passed tbroiiKh the primary Indian 
•cbonls with reputation and promise. Here, under comiictent instructors, let them be 
prepared to teach their brethren of the wilderness, all, eron the higher branches of useful 
knowledge. Let this College be liberally endowed out of the avails uf those public lands, 
which have lieen purcbased of the Indians • • • . Huch uu Institution • • • waa 
early established, and nobly endowed In India. • • •" The school uL Cornwall. In Con- 
necticut, could be very eusllj raised Into such aA^stltutlon • « • ." (Report, pp. 
76, 77. 78.) AgulD he says : " Should the exiiectatlons rnLseil In regard to thla project, bo 
realised In any good degree, I should tblnk tbla I Wisconsin | the place for the ultimate ea- 
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that if these various cominiinitie=t wei*e not too widely scattered t 
might eventually deveh>p into an Indian State. The idea was new 
to him, bnt he afterwards'* found that it was not so new to othe 
since it had been loosely spoken of in the treaty of Foil Pitt 
negotiated with tlie Delaware^ in 1778. 

To collect information that would bear upon the feasibility of the 
plan for establishing '' Edurntion Families ** Doctor Mor«(» '' prepared^ 
in the suiuuier of 1H:>0, to make an extended tour of the Northwest, 
He left New Haven on the 10th of May, l>earing with him a comm 
sion * from the (lovt^rnmeiit with iiistrur-lions to report upon four 
muin topics; viz, the number of Indian tril^es wilJiin reach, whether 
actually visited on the trip or not, their present condition in point of 
civilization and territorial jjo^sessions, Indian trade, and pen^onul 
reflections or suggestions. On the way, while crossing l^ke Krie^^ 
he fell in with Charles Stuart, of Maiden, Upper Canada, and thi 
twn HUM! disciii^sed the practicability of a general plan upon which' 
Grcut Britain and the ITnited States coidtl amicably unite for civiliz-^^ 
ing and for safeguai*ding the interests of the Indian. Other BritisfajH 
gentlemen at Detroit and Mackinaw conversed intelligently on the 
sanie subject. Had they all forgotten the failure of the early Ghent^ 
negotiations? Probably they had or else thought that their owi 
ideas were an improvement upon those advanced by othei*s, less dis- 
interested, in 1814. At all events Doctor Morse thought the scheme- 
was worth following up and the next summer made a special trip tO^^ 
Canada in its interests. At York he talked with Governor Maitland, 
whtj iiianifi'sli'd great readiness to coojierate and felt confident of thaj 
support of his colleague in the lower Province; but Governor Dal- 
honsie was not nt Quebec and, the responsibility being shifted, Moi 
had to return home with his efforts unrewarded.^ 



tnbUsbmrnt of the Todlnn ColtcKe, wbirh might In time l>e furnished with Indian offlcera 
luBtnictni-fl. n» well n» etiidents, nnd linve (heir own Triifiti*wi tn mnnnf^e \t% ronrtm 
The fundtt beloofrlni; to Moor'a Indian Bcbool, wblch U connected at present wltb [lart*' 
mouth ColleKi!, deposited with th« other fvinds. consecruted to the Iwneflt of Araerlcsit 
Indlond. In the Tieimury of the Suelety In Scullnnd fur propticutinf: (Ttirlstlnii Knowledj^; 
together with fiinda In the Treflsury of nnrvnrd ColteKc. and of the Society for propa- 
KHtlnir the f!oii{>el amont( the Indlnns nnd othern In North Amcrlcn, shouM the coIodIsa 
tlon pifln succeed. miKbt Ims approprloted. In whole, or In piirt. to this lnittUtitI<-tn. And 
if our brethren In Canada nhnll be disposed to iiultc with us In this gretil and dcxirabl 
ohJ<^<'t> •'*n<l make the Instttutlim cutnmon for tbo heneAt uf liulIanH ou b<>(h sides ot t 
Hue which i^eparnren im * * * lar^ fundjt • ■ • exist in England, designed' 
expressly fur an object uf thin kind • • ■ the annual Intereat of the funds erantcd 
In tbe reign uf Clenrge 11 for clrlllzlng nnd chrl«tluulxing the Intliaiui in ^Vic Brno- 
land' • • • ." (Report. Appendix, pp. ;n5~ai«.) 

<* " The Idea of an Indian Slatf. though suggested to the President in my Report, aa 
new. lit wae so at the time] had beeu BUtcgested. It ieemii, muny year^ ago, lu a treaty 
with the I>clawarc Indians • • • ." (Iteport. Appendix, p. 313. note.i 

•7 rnited States Statutes Hi LorKe. p. II. 

' CalhouD to I>r. Jedldluh Morse, Pebruary T, 1^'M, "Indian Office Letter Buoka, 
Series I. l\ pp. 302-364. 

^Ileport. pp. 11-13. 

• Beport. pp. 17* 10. :fO. 
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By that time he must surely have despaired of his whole project, ^M 

for nothing had as yet resulted from the trip of the preceding year. ^M 

He liinl rt^uehed Detroit to Vnid Cuss, the nmn wlio voxM and would ^M 

have heli>ed him most, absent on an expedition to tlie headwaters of H 

Lake Superior.*" Colonel Visger, a Wyandot interpreter,'* gave Iiun ■ 
8onie furts that seemed encouraging^; so did the Arianii chief, Jean 
Baptiste Kichardville,^ but a prosperous old Wyandot farmer-chief 

from the Huron River district •* reje<*ted his every idea with scorn. ^^^^ 

From Detroit, Morse went around Lake Mackinaw to LitUe Travei'soj' m*\ 

Bay and there met Col. George Boyd, who had come to L'Arbre ' 
Cro<*he in negotiate with the Otlawus for the purchase of the St. 

Martins Islands.*' Ilei'e was a good opportunity for speaking before ^t 

an assemblage of Indians, and Morse took advantage of it, but only ^M 

to advise their settling down and following agricnltural pursuits. ^B 

His whole impression of Michigan and of the countr}' to the immedi- ^M 

nte westward was that it was just the locality for his Indian settle- ^M 

ment.' But l)efore going into the suijject of his suggestions to the ^M 

Government let us consider the way in which the Morse plan was ^M 

likely to affect the tribes unt included within the visitation of 1.S20. ^M 

The southern tril>es may be disposed of in a few words, for they ^M 

seem not to have been reported upon at :ill in 1820, with special ref- ^M 

erencc to *^ Education Families;'' hut befoiv Morse published his ^M 

book in 1S22 he hud hoard from Capt. John Bell, Indian agent in H 

Florida, that the Seminoles, though '' unwilling to leave their coun- ^M 

try," "make no objection to quitting their present scattered villages, ^M 

and dwelling together in sorue suitable part of Florida." '* Here, ^M 

then," commented Morse, " is a station well prepared and ready for ^M 

the immediate establishment of an Education Family."" John Ross,* ^M 

•Tbe flnnl desttnutlon of this c!X|M?dltion was left to the discrcUoD of (>frnern! Cnn. ^H 

who bad nmon? hiji rompnnlonfl Urnrj R. Srhoolcrart and James O. Doty, the latter ^H 

as offlcULl scrrctnrr. r* E>oty's Journnl," Wis. Hist. Colls. XIIl :lrt3-220,) The objects ^H 

of tbe exiiedltloQ u they appeared on |>aper were not no very dissiiiilUr frutn thoiie ^^M 

fflTFti Mnrse : but Cam's pemnnal reaann for gning was the InvfHtlgfltlnn of mineral ^^M 

resources, while Morse's wns the ultimate foundatloD of " Eduentlon FamlUes." ^H 

* Morve's lieiion, Apfiendlx, p. 18, ^^M 

' niid.. p. na. ^H 

•• Ibid., p. iQ. ^H 

'Report, p. 14. ^^| 

'"The whole of these Territories coostltate one preat field for moral rultlrntlon; ^^| 

and when Eduontlon Families shall hnve been plantsd at tbe dlfTerent military posts. ^H 

K plan iwrtuiitiljr contr/mploted. of ImmeDse Impnrtnoce ; and which It In hoped will ^^| 

shortly t>e curried Into effort, n rhannel, through them, will he opened to many large ^^| 

trlbe« W. of the Mississippi, to the Council Bluffs. Here nttnln a military post Is ^H 

established, aud a largv Education Family are ready to occupy this commanding tfiatioD. ^H 

All the tribes wltbln the United 8tatcR. N. of the MlBsourl, as far W. as the Council ^H 

Bluffs, and beyond tbem. placed between these posts and these families, may be made to ^H 

feel. In a greater or less degree, their comblDed. controlling, civilizing, and reformlns ^^| 

£•■•." (Morse's Report, p. 'J0.> ^H 

-t, Appendix, p. SlO. ^H 

Ross to David Brown. July 13, 1822. Morse's Report, Appendix, pp. 3tK^00. ^H 
J 
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writing of his own people, the Cherokees, about the same time drew^ 
happy conchisions from the nnpretredentrd interest shown on all sided^J 
in Indian civilizHtion; but, while deploring the disastrous results of 
removal to Arkansas, ne\'er even hinted at concentration after tha^ 
Moi'se pattern. In Connecticut there were only a very few Mohican^J 
and Poquods, degenerate and decreasing, left in 18*20, too few, 
thou|rht Morse, to deserve notice." In Rhode Island there were. 
scarcely more than four hundred and twenty-five natives, and the 
were nearly all of mixed blood. They were not badly off, thougl 
for they owned jointly about 1^,000 acres of land. They expressi 
themselves negatively on removal as follows: "We wish not to 
removed into a wild country. We have here farms and homes of 
our own. Those who will work, may here get a comfortable living; 
and those who will not work here, would not probably in u wilder- 
ness. We have land enough, and wood enough, and living on the 
salt water, and having boats of our own, have plenty of fish." ^ ^^^ 
the Maine Indians the Rev. E. Kellogg wi-ote : ** None of these tribedfl 
have made other than incipient improvements in anything which 
pertains to civilized life. It is not probable, such is the religious^ 
influence under which they act, combined with their natural uttach-S 
meut to their native places, and to the sepulchres of their fathers, 
that a proposal to remove, and join a larger community of Indians, 
should it lie made to them, would be accepted."'' The report on the 
Massachusetts Indians was even more decisive adversely, "As to the 
plan of removing them, nurc they in favor of the measure ^ it wouh 
scarcely be an object. They are of public utility here^ as expei 
wluilemen iiud manufucfiirers of viirious light articles; have h 
their sympathy with their brethren of the forest; ai*e in po.ssessioijl 
of many privileges, peculiar to a coast indented by the sea; their 
local attachments are strong; they are tenacious of their lands; of 
cour.se, Ihe idea of alienating them and removing to a distance, would^ 
be verv'^ unpopular."'' This was all very true, and Doctor Morse wa^| 
satisfied that the New England Indians were not fit subjects for 
coloni/ation. Tliey " nre all provided for,*' said he, ^*bnth as to in- 
struction and comfort, by the governments and rcligious associations, 
of the several states in which they reside ♦ ♦ ♦, Should the Gov- 
ernment of the United States pnivide an Asylum for the remnants of 
these depressed and wretched people * * * a portion of them 
might be persuaded to take shelter * * *. The body of thei 
however, would doubtless prefer to remain where they are, for thi 
prominent reason, among others, that very few of them are of m 
mixed blood. Tfie others, having intermarried with the lowest cla! 
of white people and negroes, and feeling no s}Tnpathy with Indian 
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• Report. Appmdlz, pp. 74, 7B. 
•Ibid., p. T4. 
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pure blood, would not be com fort aVtlt', m- huppy, or of wholesome 
influence, if removed and planted iiniong them * * *."■ 

The suggestions that Doctor Morse had to offer to the Government 
were born, in part, of his observations during the trip and, in part, of 
his reflections upon events occurring within a few months after his 
return home. In the first phire. lie remnmiended the formation of 
a society "for promoting the general welfare of the Indian tribes 
in the United States *' '' and such an one seems to have been soon after- 
wards organized or projected with John Jay, C. C. Pinckney, Thomas 
Pinckney, jVndrew^ Jackson, Heniy Clay, James Hillliouse» Jedi- 
diah ^forse. and others, less well Iniown, as honorary members. Wil- 
liam "Wirt and Col. Thomas L. McKenney were to serve on a com- 
mittee of ways and means.*^ In the second place, Moi'se submitted, 
as though himself indorsing, the plans of other men. The following 
may bo cited in illustration: George Sibley, factor at Fort Osage, 
reporting for the Osages, Kauzas, and loway Indians, October 1, 
1820, advised that the government should distinctly survey and mark 
the Indian country and "whenever an Indian evinced a serious dis- 
position to settle himself permanently, and to pursue civilized habits, 
a portion of this land, from 160 to 640 acres, as might be proper, 
should 1m' allotted to him, patented to him by the Government, and 
eecuretl to him and (to his) family forever * * *."* 

In the third place. Doctor Morse con.sidered the suitability of 
various tracts of land for the establishment of *' Education Families.*' 
Generally speaking, since he was not bent upon forcing ejnigratiou, 
he was inclined to provide for a corps of teachers wherever there was 
a suiBciontly large concourse of luduius to justify it. For instance, 
he thought one could settle on LWrhre Crochc territory " which is 
abundantly large enough for the accommodation of several thou- 
sands'' "and scattered villages of this [Ottawa] nation, and of the 
Cluppawas, who intermarry with the Ottawas, and in various ways 
aro connected with them, might probably be induced to remove" 
thither: ' another on the eastern shore of the lower Michigan penin- 
sula, say on Flint River near Saginaw, where Jacob Smith, a man 
appointed by the Government in 1810 to be a sort of guardian for the 
OiipiH?was and who had lived among them several years and knew 
them well, thouglit that tlie United States could very easily gather 
together the numerous bands then dwelling upon detached reserva- 
tions and so make an exchange that " would be reciprocally advan- 
tageous " to the red and white pr<>ple. It might even be possible to 
accommodate not only all the Indians from that part of Michigan 
Territory, but also all the remnants of tribes in Ohio, New York and 



• Report, pp. 23-24. 


MbM., p. 208 


►Report, pp. 75^76. 


« Ibid., p. 26. 


« Report, Appendix, p. 2S4-200. 
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New England "' who might be inclined to remove; a body of from 
twenty-five to thirty thonsHnd,"** | 

Tliese teujrgestions were all very good, but tixey wave none the less 
all secondiiry to the grand seheme of making one \ast Indian Ten-i- 
tory out of the present State of Wisconsin an<l of the upper Michi- 
gan peninsula. AVe shall have more to say of the origin of this 
idea later in connection with the removal of the New York Indians. 
At present let us consider Morse's advocacy. ^' In the treaty with 
the Choctaws of October, 1820, it is stipulated," wrote he, " that * th 
boundaries' of the territory' of this nation shall ' I'cmain withou 
alteration, until the period at which said nation shall become so civi- 
lizod and enlightened, as to i>e made citizens of the United States, 
and Congress shall lay off a limited parcel of land for the lK?nefit of 
each family, or individual in the nation.' Let similiar regulatiot 
be made relative to the proposed colony, [in the North] witli sue 
variations and additions as shall suit their peculiar circumstances 
one particularly, which shall prohibit the intrwluction of white sei 
tiers within the limits of the territory assigned for (he propose 
colony; i. e, within the limits bounded south by Illinois, east b 
lake Michigan, i:nrth by lake Superior, and west by the Mifisi 
sippi : I^'t this territory l>e reserved, exclusively for Indians, in whici 
to make the proposed experiment of gathering into one l>ody, 
many of the scattered and other Indians, as choose to settle here, 
be educated, become citizens, and, in tlue time, to be admitted to all 
the privileges counnon to other territories and States, in the Union. 
Such a course would probably save the Indians * * ♦ , Within 
its limits, are moyv thiin twenty thousand souls, exclusive of the new, 
colony [New "^'ork In*lijinJ to he planned on the late purchase [fro: 
the Menominees and Winnebagoes]. Half of these are Menomin 
and Winnebagoes; the rest, Chippawas, Sioux, Sauks and Foxes. I 
the whole of these tribes last mentioned be ivckoned, as belonging to 
the Territory, (though a grcat part of them are now west of the Mi 
sissippi,) the whole number woidd exceed sixty thousand; enoug 
when educated, to form a separate Territory, and to have a represen 
ative in Congress * * * ." * 

Doctor Morsels reference to the New York Indiiin purchase fi*o 
the Menouiinees and AVinnebagoes of Green Bay calls vividly to mim 
the unique position of the Iroquois bands. Under colonial grani 
as extending from sea to sea, Massachusetts claimed a large sha 
of the Empire State.*^ To settle the pretension, commissioners 
her part and commissioners in behalf of New York met at Hartfo 
toward the close of 1786 and agreed, with the sanction of the Con- 
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■ Report. Appendix, p. 20. 
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federate Congress," that, while New Vork should continue to exer- 
cise governmental jurisdiction over the whole of the land within her 
prescrilx?d limits, Massachusetts should hold the preemptive right 
to the western part (except a strip I mile wide along the Niagara 
River), lying beyond a meridian line drawn southward from Luke 
Ontario through Seneca Lake to the Pennsylvania lumndary, and 
also to a tract, equal to ten townships, Iwtween the Oswego and Che- 
nango rivers. The preemptive right constituted the privilege of 
buying the land, as a private person or corporation, from the Indian 
(X'cupants whenever they might rhoost* to sell. Witliin a compara- 
tively short time, the Ba\* Slate sold this privilege, as applicable to 
the smaller tract, to Samuel Brown and fiftv-nine associates; and, as 
applicable to the larger, to Oliver Phelps, of Comiecticut, and Na- 
Ihnnicl Gorham, of Boston; ^ but she relaiiM-d the aulhorily of sujxn'- 
intending all subsequent negotiations with the Indian owners. Be- 
fore long, Phelps and Gorham. owing to financial end)arrasKments, 
were obliged to reconvey (o Massachusetts the |)reemptivo right to 
mast of ilie land; and, in ITOI, a new contract was formed, whereby 
Ilobert Morris became the beneficiarj'. He, in turn, sold out to Wil- 
liam Willink and eleven ass<jciates in Holland. From them it passed 
to Daviil A. Ogden ** who. in ISl^l, transferred his rights to a trust 
composed of his brother, Thomas L. Ogden, Kobert Trotip, and Ben- 
jamin W. Rogers — the germ of the notorious Ogden Land Company. 
RtMwotm any two of these succe>isive changers in ownership, the pre- 
emptive privilege had lueu variously exercised and die lands covered 
by it Ijad steadily contracted. 

Upon the authority of Wils^>n Lumpkin.'' it is sometimes asserted 
that, in ISIO, tiie New York liuJians held a council and resolved to 
ask i>emiission of the Federal (lovermuent for them to emigrate west- 
ward. It is doubtful whether we can fix the date quite so early; but, 
in June of ISli'*, (tovernor Tompkins wrote to Washington advt)cating 
removal and received from the Aeting Secretary of War a summary 
of the difficulties that would confront the project." A little later the 

•".lonmalfl of Congreso." IV: 788. 

* W. U. S&mpsun In lil» consideration of tbe " Claim of the Ogden Lund Co." aajra, 
** MaawicliiiitPttR sr-M rlil«i (pro^'tnitllvi') rluht to Phtlpii and Oorhum ; they bought some 
of Ihe land; tlipu rnllifl, nnd their right to buy the romnlnder rercrted tn Miiss., which 
•old tht» npht to Kohl MoitIb • • • ." 

'The OKdt»a brothers wore at one tlrac law purtn^ra o( AloTandcr Hamilton. Report of 
New York Awwmhij-. 18S0, p. '2*2. 

' » Coo^rraHloMiil rjlolw." Twcuty-slxth ConKresa, iHt seaa.. Appendix, p. 2HB. 

* " 81r, I hiivt' utihmUted your It^iter of tbe '2Vith of .lune last to the cooKlderattoD (it 
the t're«ld«iit of the T'alled Stutus: and I am Instnit-'ted to Inform yuu, tbnt th«>re la a 
utr*t de*<lre. on hiB iwrt. to aiTomodute your wishes, und the Interest of the state of 
New York. In r*"lnll"n lo the pniposf^ reiiiuvnl of Iht- Spnt-niH from thi? lerrllnry which 
thtfj 111 |M'»*»rDl IciliohK, t" InridK ou thr WrHli-rn frunllor nf tlit- rnlti*d SiaU-H, 'rhvre 
are, Itowevt*!*. nntlontil rlewH of tbe »iibjei-t. which miiut r>e cuniblniHl wltli Hiirli n move- 
tnent, no motlvtrs of atato policy. All transiictlons with tbe Indians relative to Ibelr 
landK, urc nii>re, i-r lesH. riellcnl*?; and a reuinvol uf tlu-ni fruin une rwtfbm of cnuntry to 
mnothcr, Is crltlenlly so, as relutea to tbe effect on the Indlnu^ lUcinttiflveB. und nn the 
white DClfcbbors to Ihetr new iiliode. You du uut rlei^lKQutr any particular ptu't of tho 
Weelcrn i-ounliy, to which It Is Inteaded by you, or desired by tbe lodluDs, that Cbey 
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sachems of the Six Nations memorialixed Madison to tlie effect that it 
was their desire to sell out and join their friends in or west of the 
State of Ohio. They were told that they might leave New York if 
they wished to, but might not lowitt' in Ohio or in its inunediate neigh- 
borhood for the reason," already stated to Governor Tompkins,* that 

eboiild bv traosfprred: Dor ran ir bp ascertalDPd rrom tbe Kvo^ml pxpr^ssion of n trnnq 
fer tu liinds withlu the territories of The Uudrtl Statett, ou tlir WcaterD frooHer. 7c 
m<?au landu wberi-' tbe lodiau titles have beeu exttugiiisbeJ. us well as lauds, wbU 
ar« fitlll la ludloo act'upnnc.v. If tbi^ luller odI>* U* lUfual. (be urriiU£eiu«>iil wl 
eaBenllnlly Uf beiwt^fn llie Sen«H-iiit and Itie stat** 0' N«*w York on Ibe one parr, at 
lli^ Indian OiviipoDttJ. on tbe otUer : Imi tf It he i-onirfuplMtetl lo iruiiftf<rr ilie HenooAi* 
laadif, wiilvii have l>tM*D purchaHCHl from otber hidiana, tbe Koverumeat neema lK>t)ad 
tnhr Into y\vw, tJi«» effert of »wU nn nrrnniiemrnt. 1*^ In Khtittinp the iands ajraini 
the (Milea and aettlemcnta conte[npl:tt<<d liy Ibe purrhasr, or involvlns the expenfie t»( 
repurcbuKi? from the Kenecas. 'J*' la i*1vIuk Indian nelttblwnra tn white setOeroenla uhlc 
mlijhl Ite averse to aiich an urrnnaenieDt. When It w:is propfnert tn tmnafer the IndUl 
OD Ihi* North frontier of Otiio. to a now ainide on the lillnniB kc, the Dclebbcurlns Itt 
torles of HltnaiM and Missntirl prntented nciilnat tbe measure. 

" llavlnit; briefly aiipKentrd these difflciiltleH, I nm Inatrucled to request tho«e etplai 
tlona which wll! enable the rresld«?nt lo dei'lde upon the Buhjcct of your leller. 
tbe re«|tilslte attention to the niitlonul Inlerettla itiider bla fhortfe. If, bonever. a reniovi 
of tbe ludhinB should take place. I ncn nnthorlzed tu add. that l( will not affeoi t1 
nnniiltlef*, n-hlrh have been jcranti'd to tbetn, provided Ihey <'onform. In other reaped 
to the terma of the grnnt. 

" I am very respectfully &«-.' 

(letter from Alexander J. Irntlas. Aclint,' Secretary of Wtir. to natilel i>. Tonipkli 
KTivernur of New York, August A. 1815, " Indian Office [^Itei* Itooks," tferlvH I, C, p| 

" W. H. Crnwford lo tbe Rlz Nations of New York Indiana. Kcbrunry 12. I8U 
" Indlfln Office letter IlfKiki*." 8erlea J. C. j»|». 21MI-301. 

'"Sir, Vour letter and Uir mt'innrliil of Ihi- .^nchemit of the Ms natlona of Indlfti 
communlcntlDC the desire ot tbe tntter to aell the reservntlons of landa upon which tb< 
at present reKlde. In llie slnte of New York, nud lo remove :iiid nettle niMtn liiudB tn 
West of the slate of Ohio, have Ik*cu regularly received, and HubuiUied to the Cfoslderi 
tlon of the I'realdent. 

"The greatest dlinciilty In deddloij Ibe caae, U tbe uncertainty of the apot. wh 
will be ftelecfed for the futun* renldeaco of tiKiw* lndtiin«. iifter they ahall have dlnvMi 
of their preneut puK»(efl><ilonK. It la an object of tbe fli-5t Irnpoi-lnncc lo tbe nation. w{ 
a view til any future wiir whlrh ma^' oceur witb tbe Rritlslt ICaipIre, that the eettU 
mentK of the Htatc of Ohio ahoubl l>e connected with tlioKe (pf the MU'hiKan Terrtlui 
with tlie leAHt possible delay. It Itt bIho Important that our settlcnienti^ sbould 1t(> 
tended to Houtbern nmrj;ln of lake MIcblean. TIiIh may Ih* d^ne, eltbcr l>y exteudin;: 
aeltlements from Ohio Westwarrlly. i>r by obtaining .1 cession of the lands lylnc l»etw( 
the lllluola purchase, and ibe South Western margin of the Lake, The aettlemenr of 
six nations, In tbe dlstricta which muMt be ceded in order to aocotnpllKh these deslral 
ohjei-ts. <^nni>t fall to protract tbe time of oblalning thnae ceaslonit. The extent of t| 
country alHo. which may he aet apart fur their use, Isi of aoine Ituportnnce In the 
sidemttnn of this subject. Flnvlui; approxlmitted mure to the habits of eU'll)se«) mi 
than their Western brethren, and accutilnnied to attach a higher value to land, revsioi 
will l^ obtained from them with more dltTleulty and at a (rrenter expense. At iht* sui 
time It is Iwllevw! that tbe settlenient of a frlendlj tribe of Indlnns In ibnt pnrt of 
country, bound hy the tlea of Interest and frlendnhip tn the United States, will have 
beneilclal Influence upon tbe conduct of their savajce friends In tbe crent of jioother wi 
with EnRlnud. 

"The Intereftt wlilrh the titnte of New York takea In this trnnnactlon. and the InflnnDi 
which the ci-:4Klon may have npon Iih ImiipIncHa and prosperity, have induced thf I' 
dent to di'ternitne that a treaty tthall be Ii4>ld. with n view to accomplish tbi.> wUbe 
your excellency, and tn gratify the desires of the Tndinn trilies In 4|ue«II*in. If your 
eollency Is informed of the particular diairlct In which the w^ttletnent I.-* coutrmpIat< 
and the extent of the Krnnt which Is Intended to be made, a prompt communication of 
may facilitate ttie concIuMlon of the bualness. 

" I bare the honor to be Ac. 

" Wm. H. Chawitoiui." 

(I-etler from W. H. I'rawford to Daniel I). Tompkins, Rnvemnr of New York, Jannai 
•J2, 1816, •* Indian t:>ince Letter Books, " Scries I, C, pp. 2fM -205.) 
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the Government was even then Lontemplatln*;; a con>=oIi(lation of setllc- 
nients this side of Mirhiijan as a safejrnai'd shniihl another war break 
out with Great Britain. Barred from Ohio, tlie Indians lost all desire 
to emij^rate; but land s]»ecida(ors, especially the proprietur of the 
Massachusetts preemptive right, Ix'gan, or dare we suy continued, to 
harass Ihoni with that object in view. 

A little l>efore ttiis time there arrived among the New York In- 
dians an Epibcopal missiomtry in the pei*stin of Eleazer AVillijims — 
Bishop Hobart, of the Xew York diocese, having licensed him as a 
catechist and lay reader'' ''at the earne^st request of the Oneida 
chiefs."* This man, the sixrne who fijriu'ed later on in fact and fiction 
as a pretender to the French throne, was hinkself of Indian extrac- 
tion, alsf» a lineal descendant of (he survivor of tlie Deorfield massa- 
cre. In character he wns wild unil visionary, fidl of vagaries that 
would account in part for his easy seduction by the New York specu- 
lators. In 1817 he seems to have been opposed to removal and to hnve 
resisted the blandishments of De Witt Clinton, wlio wanted liim to 
advocate that measnre before a general council of the tribes. By the 
next year his opinions had un<ler*jone a radical change.'' bnt in the in- 
terval he had been entertained liy iind had. perhaps, succumbed to the 
influence of David A. Ogden.*^ New pressure was then being bnjught 
to bear upon the (fovernment to have the Iroquois sent westward, bnt 
without, as yet, much success. The prolils of title extinguishment 
in that particular part of llie East occupied by llie Six Nations would 
accrue, not to the riovcrmnent. but to (he prt»prietor of the preemp- 
tive right; conseciuenlly there was no motive for pushing niiitlei% 
although conversely there were valuable interests at stake for the rich 
capitalist since the market value of land in western New York de- 
pctuk'd, as Calvin Colton retuarked yeai-s afterwards, " entirely upon 
the nearer or more remote prosjjects of the removal of the Indians — 
in other words, of their ejectment."' " 

The official cori-espondence of 1818 is very interesting as Iwaring 
upon New York Indian emigration; for it shows clearly how Calfuiun 
came to be concerned in the scheme for erecting a jmrt of the North- 
west into an Indian Territory, and also to what lengths politicians 
and speculatoi's were willing to go in order to accomplish tlieir pm-- 
IHJses. An etfoi-t was made to dei.-eive the Indians into thinking that 
if they obtained any land in the West it would be in exchange for an 
equal amount in New York. CalhtMm was inclined to be nngry at 
thi.s.^ Furthermoit:, he was annoyed tiiat {xiople pcrsisteil in holding 



-"WU. niiit. CoIlB.." II: 419. 

* ScbrtHKler'B " Meiuiitrs of lUsbop Hobart." 
- *• Wis. Hint. <^on«.. II : 421. 

^ daiuioD. *■ Thf Lost rrinc#," p. 382. 

• •• Tour uf the l^ket*." 1 : 09. 
r ralhniin lo .lafipf>r ParNli. suti-ofiont to the Hlx NatlODS, 3day |4, 1818, "Indian Office 

loiter Buukfl, " Series I, V. pp. ie&-lUO. 
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(Hit to the Indians tlic hope of jroln^ wo.-t of Dliio and in pnjudit'iiij 
<heiu ugainst Arlvansas,'' whither the (Jovennnent woiild have wish* 
(o have them go,* the Arkansas Cherokee-s being A'ery ready to reccJ- 
them.'" Cnlhonn knew that the people of Indiana and TllinoiH wonM' 
never jx-Tniit an immigration of Indians into their territory. Mean- 
while Cass was becoming interested in the Ogden plans.*' Indeed, '^^'l 

•"8iu, 

It Is rortaloty macli to bo rrprrotted. thAt the Six NatlonH sbould. by the crt« of oflL- 

cloiw and df-slpTilnc men. ho Indui^d to hcsltnto la clmnKiuf; their present rt-iildfuco, t 
one m«rp conKt^nla) to their haltlts, and bt'iter calculated, Uy Ittt remote nesa frotn 
eettlementit of the Whites, permnnently to secure thoir Interost nnd happloesis. T 
coanli*}- on the Arkanttuw was donlgnated. an combining every adTnntaijtf most likely 
rondpr the chanp' ngrocablo to ih'-m and to produce thcs*? roBult« ; while it would, 
the »ame lime, prumutu the TlewH of the Korerament, with which It Is a desirable ohj 
til Indiire. ns raniiy of the trlt>es of Indlnnn ns mny li*- d!Rpoit(>d to chanue their renlden' 
to emigrate to the \\\*a{ of the MUslBstppl. The objection to the Arbnnsiiw on accou 
of 1(8 un lieu U bluetts In itn L>rraueuuN uue. Jt Is believed ihat no secllon of the count 
U more boRlthy. However, should they adhere to the determination not to removr 
that country. Gov Cas» will l»e refniested to consult with the Indlnns on Fox rlvnr a 
Its vicinity, or with the trlbex lulmbitlu}; the country lying N«r(h of the fttate of lodliuia 
nnd the Illlnulfl terrllory. and nBcortnln whether they arc wllllu^ to make a cc-Katoft of 
land to the ulx nations and receive thetu amopR Ihem ; and. In the event of nny of th 
AMfiontlDK la the propuKltion. he will be InKtructed to make the iirran^euientti Qocrssa 
for their reception and lo facilitate their r-'movol : provided the portion of rounlry 
aelected for their new r*Mtldeoce. receive* their iippr<il>ulloii • • •." (Kxtrart of Iftt 
from J, C. Calhoun to I'avid A. Ogden. AugtiPt U», 1818, " Indian Office Letter Book*, 
Berica I. U. pp. lMt4-l»(m.) 

^"SiR. M'. Graham trani?mltted jour letter to bim of tbe 6*^ iDtt. yestcrdajr. 
subject lo which It refers hod prerlously attrncted my attention, novemor Cosa In bis 
letter tu you atatea. that If will Im* necetwiry as a prtMlmlunry atep. that thU department 
should doaUnale the place to be nuali^ed to tho flli nations. 1 think there are almi 
inauiHTnltle cllfflculties In assljrnlne a place between tbe I-aktrri, Ohio, tiinl MtsslsKlppI 
la eertain that, should It be selerted In Ohl". Infltnnii. or Illinois, ureiit discontent 
eontplalntH would be Juiitly excited ; and heyonil ibe llciilttt of those atntefl. um poHtt) 
pri^WDts Ititelf to me to which the Icdluuit In New York could l>e tempted to emli;rat«>. 
am. of opinion, that the .Arkansnw. In every point of view, presents murh the 
odvnntnt;cous site for their new ri^sldence. I hove already prpBenlwl my views lo y 
on thU subject in c^mventntlou nud will not now repfit them. Should the Six uatlo 
>tp Indiirefl to emigrate thither, every facility will l)e presented hy this department 
will direct M^ Lewis, the nf^cnt at the Arkansiiw, to brInR the subject before 
Chiefs uf the t'berokees. who live West "f the MUHlitslppt, and tho' 1 do not think 
prnjiev to make n furmul iiddress. In reply t*» the letter w^rltlen by the Ml^slona 
tSch<iniriia»ter. yei M'. Parish. liie suli-nRent, will 1m» miide actiualnted with the vl<*w< 
this Oepai'tment, uu the points referred to In your tetter." (Calhoun tu Uuu. Uavid 
Ogden. Madrid. N. V.. May 14, 1818. " Indian Offlee letter Books." Series 1, D. 

i«4-Hm.i 

''Calhoun lo Iteuheu Lewis, n^ent to (he Cherokee* on the Arknnaaw, May Id, Xm 
"Indian Ofllce Letter Books," Series L D. p. 108. 

'The best documentary evidence forthconiinK In proof of the wllllnimess of Caaa I 
have the New Yiuk Indlnns sptlle In the West Is the following letter: 

WAaiosoTov. Optnhrr Hd, tail. 



s of 
hfoan 

i 



I have the honour to submit to you n copy of the treaty, execute*! at tJreen Uny 
Iween the Wlnnetuifros and Mcnomlnles forming one party, and the UelcisntloD of (he Sk 
NailoDH of the Munsces, of the Stockt>rldue. nnd of the Si. Kejfls Indians formlnfc the oti 
party. 1 Intended to iMnsnilt the original Instrument, but some ncrldent has prevents 
IL I shall do It however Immediately on my ret\iru. 

I submit also u copy of the report of ttie person, autliorlxed by me, at the expel 
of the persims holding the revei-slon of the laiidN owned by these Indians lu New Yoi 
to visit i;reeD Day In company with the delegation ami to conduct the ucKotlatlon. 
U due to bim to say, that this duty wtis xealoualy nnd ubiy performed. 

A copy of ni.v Instructions to bini Khould hiive nrcnmpnnled Ibis repfirl but I And 
exsmlnatlDn, ttiat 1 have It not with me. It abaU be tranamlttcd, as Bpecdily as 
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spems already to have been in rorrespondeufo fnr some months on 
Ihe subject, first with Granfier, the Indian uj^ent at Buffalo, and later 
with ihe proprietor himself. When it became evident that the Indi- 
ans disliked the thought of Arkansas as a home, Callioun agreed to 
let them go to thi* vicinity of Fox Kiver, or, if that region were not 
suitable, then to the lower peninsula of Michigan. At the time he 
had an impression that the Fox River intei»ded flowed entiivly out- 
sidt» of Illinois.'* Finding that it did not and probably not knowing 
of tlie Fox River in Wisconsin he countermanded the first part of his 
permission; for " I wish it understood/' said he, '"that the Indians 
are not to receive lands in exchange for those they have in New York, 
within the State <»f Indiana or Illinois/''' 

It was not likely that llic Federal Govoniment would cumber one 
State with Indians in order to please a private individual even 
though thnt individual were supported, as it was well known Ogden 
was. by the strongest of local politics, and it was particularly un- 
likely that it %vould cumber Indiana at this time; for it was about to 
relieve her of the Delawares. Xevertlieless, as events turned out. it 
was an incident occasioned by this veiy Delaware n^moval tluit linully 
helped to commit the Government to the scheme for placing the 
New York Indians in Wisconsin. 

iVniong the remnants of the Iro4]uois was a small group of Stock- 
bridges, exiles from Massarhusi^tts, who, in one way or another, but 
in a way that President Jefferson approved, had become posscsst^d, 
by deed of gift from llic Delawares, of a joint chiim to the land on 
AMiite River:*' yet it was not until 1817 that any of their families 
had an inelination to res|>ond to the retjiiesi of (he resirlent Miamis 
and Delawares that they shouhl remove thither, although their ob- 
stinacy was much deplored by Solomon Henilricks, one of their num- 
l)er and '" a stron^r advocate of the policy of emigration."'' In that 
year, 1817. two families went AVest and more prepared to follow, but 

Mr apoloffy for the omlaslon wilt be found In tbe little time afforded me, for the nrranvc- 
inent (if my {taper*, uftcr Uio L-oneluslun of the treaty of I'liIcuKO- 

The result uf this negotiation 1 consider ImpnrtJint to the parties ttnd to the I'Dlted 

^SlAleo. If Qo Improper Influence Ih? exnileil, theKP Indlnna will Krudunlly withdraw fruui 

J^ew York, and establish titemselve!i i][>on the Innd thus ceded. They will there form a 

barrier, which muy be highly useful In the event of any dllncultu^6 In that remote 

quarter. 

Very UcRpectfully »ir 

I bare the honour to be 

y ubt. aerr' 

T.RW Chftn. 
Hon. J. C. Calhoitk, 

tievretartf of Wnr. 
(*■ Treaty Kile«." 1802-1853. Indian Offlce Manuscript Recorda.) 

'Calhoun to David A. Osrden, Au^tiat '£6, 1H18. "Indian oitlee letter Books." Series 
I, IJ. p. ::o8. 

'Calhoun to Cans, Spptr^rahor 1!. 1818, " Indian OlRrr L<ttpr BookB." Scrlea I, D, p. 208. 
' Marsh » Scottish Report for 1833, " Wla. lIlNt. Calls..' XV: Hfl. 

'Iinrldnon, " Tlw Coming of the New Vork Iridianm" " VVla. Illat. 8oc. Proe.." 1809, 
p. 160. 
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were deterred by a report in a Boston newspaper that the Delawarea^ 
hud sold out to the United States Government. The 8t{x.*kbridgeaH 
ut once wrote to the Deluwares to have the reiwirt either contirmed 
or denied, and were aasured l)y the Intiians that it was utterly false, 
and by the agent that ''there would be no attempt at present, to buy 
out and remove the said Indians."'" Tjdiing eom'age, therefore, the 
Stoc'kbriilges prepured a second party, which left New York under 
the leadership of John Metoxen. "' They did not get away so sooi 
by a month, as they had intended ;■* wrote Sergeant to Morse, " and onj 
that account they did not arrive at their plaire of destination fjcfore\ 
the rrruntty was all hoMT^' During the winter fallowing, they staye< 
with the Shawnees in Oliio «?ul applied, though unsiiecessfully. Ii 
Congi'css for a redress of tlieir grievance. Morse cliiunpioned their' 
cause, as they had requested him, for he was their friend, and their 
disappointment ivns his also; iriiiMuiieh as, trusting to the prophecies 
of riendri^.'k and Sergeant, he l]Hd iioped to eritnl)lisli an " Education 
Family " wilh ihem as a center on White River. *" Indiana Inking now 
out of the question, he made a i>ersonal appeal to President Monroe.* 



"Hemlrlrk to KcrEoant. Mnrcb MO, 1818, MorfM^'m Report. Appondlx. p. 112. 

^Srreoant 1o Morso, Iietifailier 15. INIS, Mofkv'h RviKirl. Appt'udlx. p. 110. 

'il) "If iiothliig tuk«^ plnr-f unfnroiirnbli', I jiulpi* i\u* Slo-klirldji** Intllnns will a 
remove into llial country ton White lUvcr) In the course of elpht or ten years. They 
My they uiuut send n tvw famlllea tlicrt* thlB ttummer. to tuku putMessIoa of Ibu couutrf, 
■ Dd HntUfy Ihe Iiplawnrcs. Afl fiOt»u uh fblH tukt>R place, (bore wUl Ijc an «pr«tuib 
hntne at unc«, for a mlnaUtDary. and a rnnut excellent stand for the oscabllahnicDl yot] 
proptrfii?. It l8 alloirtMhor proltnlije. that In the rnuriic of a Tvw y«iirn. tb** Ti^law^a 
frolu fpppr rnniidii. and the SIuiiki^pm from vnrloiis partM, will rfmovp to White rlT<?r, 
prohulily itmkiac upwards of Iwu thousand souts. The DrotherCon Indians. so-coJle 
art' aUoni to remove to this place • • •." 

(Ilfudrlck lo Sergeant, MHreh, ISIM, Morse'a Report, Appendix, pp. 1I!I-H4.» 

C'l "II U rvjtftrtnt that the Indiana (Sovornmenf, thitt Henitan, intend (n purehase tbs 
lands on the White river. It la my oplulou. thut they will not be aUle to do It. by fair 
means. If they should t>e able to dn It by u stretrb ut unlawful power, the propi 
plan will l>e at an end \\. e. of a mission eatabllnhnient. | I'artly on this uceouni 
would recoinnieuU that your Soelely employ sotue inlMlonary, vUltlug the Ohio, oi 
ludlnna Territory, or annie mlnlater In the vicinity, to upend a few weeks umong n 
people, and from the Chief, who is frolns. the Mlaslunary will In? (iMe to report to yo 
SoiMety n]l nei-essary lnf(»rintiMon respect In;; your mlnsiouary evtHbllshmeut • • 
I HTii welt luforninl thnt tuf Tiiifcnrora5. living near niifTnln, are HlKitit to reinoTe to 
White river; and by n late letter from RiiflTulo. 1 understand a number of Munsees wlU 
go on with my |H>ople. All lliene wlU l»e friendly lo a rel)t;triui enlablUhinent * * *.'* 

l.lohn Sertreant to Mnrw*. June 20, ISIS, MorHe's Re[>orl. Ap]>endlT. [i. Il.l.t 

CO To Oils letter of S(?rKcani'B Morse added the follnwluB editorial ooniiDcnl 
these Intliiius were disposed lu settle together lii this plac«, why not, I nuk. In anma 
other cll^iMe fipot?" (Keport. Appendix, p. IKt.) 

•'■•I Hike the liberty here re«pet*tfitl!y to RUccest to the rn-shlent. whether II wo«l 
not 1h> expe<llent, and bHve a ronclllntory and i;nnd effnt-t on the StockbrldKe Indl 
and on others also, white people ah well nn Indians, to consider the hunt r*tHv of Ih 
Indians, and to cront them n portion of the Innds which (bey Halm on While rlr 
with an nnderstaudlntf, thnt they shall exehnnue them for a tract somewhere In t 
N. W. Territory, which shall lie ngreenbl« lo them, and which the (Joremment rolg' 
purchase of the presiMit nwnera for this aperlllc puriMtse? Or make tbom n Kraut 
the first iDBtnnee, In sonn* part of the N. W. Territory? 

" I have converHiNl with Mr. Ser^eunt on this subject, nnd he has augreested to 
that itonie course like this would srilsfy the StiM'khrldire ludlnns. ThiK. 1 think. 
lent] ulTlninlely to the j^alherinK loKetber of many of the scoltered reiDDauts of t 
to iblh Territory, so peculiarly adapted to Ihls purpose" (Morae's Bctmrt, Appendl 
p.U7.) 
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urging that u Lract iii Uie Xuitlnvciil Territuiy b« given to the Stock- 
hriilpcs \n tH)miM^nsation for the ono thpy had lost; and, as we shall 
see. in followintr his advice, the Government was ready to accede to 
the wislie-s of David A. <Jgden. 

During the siunnier of 1S19 the proprietor of the Massachusetts pre- 
emptive right niiulo a most d<*sperate elfort to induce the Senecas to 
emigrate westward; but, led hy Ked Jacket, they *5tood out like ada- 
mant against all proposition having removal as their burden." 'Die 
f)neidas were more pliahk-. <>wing to a division in their raidcs on the 
score of religion. Dating from a periotl soon after the coming of 
Missionary Williams into their midst (for their trilx* was his special 
field), they ha<l I»een iiivide<I into twiv parties, the Pagan iin<l the 
Christian. Tlu> latter, made uj) of Williams's supposed proselytes, 
was inclined to place implicit coniidtmce in his advice on matters 
material ;is well as si)iritiial. This was Imt natiu'nl. More impres- 
sionable than their fellow^ of tlie Piiguu [jarty* as evideni-ed by Uie 
effect that the beaiitifid ^Vjiglican Church ritual had had upon them, 
they were allured by n most Utopian dream of an Indian Empire. 
iFust wlien Wilhiims Ix^gim to iirgue this l)efore them or just when he 
fii*st indulged in it hiniscif is matter for conjecture. He always 
claimed it as iin original idea, but it hioks very nuich like an exaggera- 
tion of Morse's Indian Slate, which Morse nuiy !mve projected as he 
had projected the "Education Families" even l>efore his trip to the 
Northwest. 

Be that as it may, we know for certain that m the winter of 1819 
and 18*J0 Elenzer Williams went to Washington and rcpi-esented to 
the GovenuneiU that tlje Oneidas and other Xew York Itidians were 
anxious to move West. Tlie War DeparlmenL was just beginning 
Ui take efficient measures toward a comjjromise with the Stock- 
bridges'' and. perhai)s, with that [»artly in view was ctniimissioniug 
theu' advocate. Doctor Morse, to investigate northern Indian condi- 
tions; so Calhoun agi'ced to help l>ear the expenses of a delegation 
of ten Iroqnois, desii-ons of exploring *' certain parts of tlie north- 
western territory and" of uniking "arrangements with the Indians 
residing th<Tc, for a portion of tlieir c(»untry to be" thereafter "in- 
habited by such oi the Six Nalii>ns as" might " clu>os** to emigrate." '^ 

Tlie cxi)edition s*it i>ut luitler favorable auspices. Calhoun was 



*"At tho mccttOM tof tbo Council "at rollnrd's VUlajtv. about llvo miles from Buffalo"] 
on tfa« Olh the i*bl(*f KeO Jnrket. *m U'hulf of thp Spiiucub, rejf*ct(>(] thp proposUfon to re- 
uiuvv or lo coutriiL't tlielr nuills. ur (ll>[>use uf any \tart or ihdr lambt : Iho ri^jectlun was 
ao unriunJiflod and sit iHTomptory. ns to forltld all reaHonablr fspi'c-tiitlon. that nay tcood 
purpOHP could Im' effertrd hy udJotirninK tbi- Council ■. It was thtTofore flnall}* dosed • • •'* 
(Extract from Ueporl of MorrU S. MilltT to Calhoun. July 25. 1810, " MUwIlaneoua 
FlloK." ludlno OftU'<< Maituacript Ucoords.) 

'Report of the riiiiiiuiiM>iun i»f 18.SO. 

• t'altiuuu to lllvarArr Wllllttniit. I'Vlmiary », 18'J0. " Indinn Office Letter BookH," Series 
I. V, p. 3M. CiilUouD to Casa nud to Oen. AN'x. Mucoiub. Kctiruary D, l-H^fi. " IndlttB 
Offlce Letter Books." Series I, D. p. 300. 
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ounipliani. Bishop Hobart" benignly oncoiirn^ing, to say nothing of 
De Witt Clinton and David A. Ogden. Both were active, the latter 
securing; from Sohoolornft a ready promise to ivnder all the aKsistance 
that lay in liis power.^ Hut there were hreaUers ahead. AMien the 
delegates reached Detroit they heard news that caused them to tun^| 
back disappointed/ The land they thonght they wanted was reported 
gone. In the ab.sence of Governor Cass and, as it afterwards proved, 
with his strong disapprobation,'' Colonel Bowyer, the Indian agent aj 

■The EoT. JoiM'ph (Inoppr, of l)iirhiim, ronnoctlcnt, who hrlprd tn miik(> & mottt mlnat 
examlnalloD of tbe Bobort Pflpors for Doctor DU's " History of Trinity Cburch, 
po^ts : " From aoy documeatg thul I luive seen tt due* nut appear tbat Bliihop llolmrt batfj 
any especial Influence over the Indians concernlne their r<^moral * * *." Elansoo^] 
however, fumlKhefi extracts from u letter purporting to have l>o«*n written by Dial 
Hobart at tbia time to the Oneldas. wbk'h Indlcutes a certain meniiure of sycnpnChy wit 
WillliimM'K iiDdertHkloe; " My Children — It U exi:pdirnl that ht^ IWtUlamiil tibould go 
a Journey to the weat. to ace If be can Qbd sotno territory, where tbe Stocbbrldse IndlantJ 
and utbcnt, who tire dlspoKcd to ko. may reside: and particularly to ascertain wbetb< 
your weatem brethren are lnrllne<] to embrace (be Gospel of our I-«rd and KaTlour, Jesi 
Christ • • •." ("The Lom Prince," p. I'OO.) 

^"I shall pass through that cuuutry [Ctr«eo Boy] xomc time In Angust. If Mr. Wil- 
liams, with the delegation from the sU nations could be there at that time. 1 mlfht be 
Bblc. more elTcrtually than In any other way. to aid blm Ld the occompllslinieDt of bJi 
object • • •- 

"The pliiu of locHtluK these Indiana In the country, to which you refer. In the moat 
practicable, which has yet been proposed. There arc none of our citlxeas Interest lo 
that country to opji^^iie the uiuasiiro. There will be uo political prejudice* to encounier, 
ood no QilMreprc^cntAtlons to correct. I bellerv the soil, clluiate. and other advantages 
of the country will be found to equal tiny expectations which thesr Indians may ban. 
Indulged rcHpecting th«'m • • •." Ulenry H. Hchoolcrafl to lion. l>nvid A. 0| 
May n, 1820. "Schoolcraft Unbound Correspondence,'* Smithsonian Instltutfon.) 

f " Ufv. i;. WIlUamB who has for several yi-arn past been officiating as a preaeber for 
the Oneida lodlana. In the State of New York, arrived here In the steamboat Walk-In-the- 
water laHt Baturda}'. He U accompanied by Homo of the men nf the tribe, who consti- 
tute » delegation to vIhU the Indians tu this Territory, for tb«.- puriume uf aHcertalolng 
the prospect of sintvss in the endeavor to chrlstlaulice them. We learn that it is a fur^^_ 
thcr object with the delegation to tlnd v. suitable tract of country within the TerrllorA^H 
to which the Oneida IndtanH, or a pnrt of them, will rt>ninve — for thJK i)iir|iox4* ttie coun^H 
try In the vicinity of Green Bay will be visited. No doubt can be ontertalned of tha 
importance of this project. The Inflnence which the example of IndlnnK who are In » 
great meamire cirlllxed, will have over the habits of their more unfortnnatc bretbrei 
will. piThups, have much mure effect In weaning them from their an vane modes of livli 
than all the theoretical leRson!^ which can bu Klveu them by wUte men." ("Del 
<;nz.>tt.'." Friday. July 2S. IKllit. > 

•• Detroit, \ortinbrr Ji. tStO. 
Biu, 

While I woa at Orc(?a Hay 1 understoo<] from Col. Bowyer that he bad ckotnlned 
cession frum the Indlnoa uf the country extending forty miles up the Vox River ai 
twenty-tlve or thirty miles on each aide of tbut Uiver. I prt^eunie he traujimltted !■> y< 
the Instniment of cession, which he obtained. 

I do not know the Instruction.^ which he received nor what were the vlewn of 
Government upon the subject. But I take the liberty of cxpreMlng to you my donbt' 
respecting the policy of the me.nsure. A purchase of the land in the imroedlnte vicinity 
of Green Buy. iind Includlug nil the settleraenls ujjon the I-'ox Ftlver la certainly proper,^ 
It la proper with a view to the undisputed operation of the laws, and lo relieve tl 
lababltantH from the disagreeable & anomalous ftltuatlon. In which tbey arc plac 
But more than this Is not now tequlred, nnd I presume an Immediate Increase of 
population In that t'ountry hy emigration Ih not anticipated 

The elfecl therefore of extinguishing the Indian title lo ihl« largo tract of land, 
dependent of the pecuniary sttpulntlons. which rouy bo made, U, that It Is thrown open] 
to every adventurer, who may choose to cater If. 

The lawH of the tiull"'d Stales rettpecliug the Inleicour!*'' of our fUlzens wllb tbij 
Indians will ceiiae to operate, and no restraints however wboleaome run be Imposed. 
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Green Bay. snnnising (hut Iii<lian iimnigratioii into Wisccmsin iij)4h» 
siivh an exti'i»sivt» scalf as was riunored to tako place would embarrass 
if it did not xittorly preclude white settlement, negotiated upon his 
own responsibility " a treaty of cession wnth the Menominees for land 
on Fox River. Morse» who came to I>ctroit at the same or about tho 
some time as Williams,'' heard of the transaction and snbse<iuently in- 
terviewed the Menominees concerning it. He foun<l them feeling sad, 
for only a part had sanctioned the relin<|iiishment/ He then talke<l 
with them of his own plans and (»f the pros|)ective e<jming of the 
Iroipjois, but they were not elated. Their dissatisfaction with the 
Bowyer treaty, however, enabled Morst* un<l Williams to present a 
strong case against its ratification. Governor Cass's objections were 
an added weight with the AVar Department; so Monroe decided not 
even to submit it to the Senate.*' 

The news of the rejection of the Bowyer treaty emlxildencd AVil- 
liams to make a second trip to the Northwest, for which he had of 
late L>een.gather!ng pecuniary reenfon'ements/ By this time Thomas 



' 



A largv portion of tJila laod mast be Inlmblted by tbe ladlaoB for many yoars, aad any 
neunire, vhould bo deprecatod. wblcb would preveot tbe laws of the United Htjites nnd 
ibe r«rulAttoiis of tbe <)Overnment rrom f^xrendinic to iticm. 

But Uivre bs aoutber coosidvrutlun uf uiut-b weiKtit upgu ibis subject. I have reaaoD 
to boHere Ihnt the Six NnllonK trom New York would select a part of this (^ountry for 
tbelr residence, und the policy of permUtln;? them to do It, cannot be doubted. Tbcy 
rencbed tbis pluce Intit: siirumer on their way to Oreen Hay, but buvlu^^' lienrd Ihnt a 
purcbn»« hiid tieen made of tbe biud to which their atteutlon hnd tieen directed tbey 
returned without accomplishing the object of iheir mission & without uiy Imvlnut seen 
ibem. It \^ very desirable lu jilaco tbcm in that Country. Thi'lr hnbits &. tbe strons 
pecuniary ties wblcb bind them to the T'olted States would ensure their fidelity, nnd 
ibcy would net as a cbectc upon the WlnnebBi;oe.s, tbe worat airtieti.>d of any ludlona 
Upon our Ix>rdeni. 

7 Coder thcHc rlrriimittanrcM I wixiUl vt-iippclfiilly viiKgeAl whether It would nut be vt- 
^pvdlenr to delay actinic upon tin* purchjiKf mude by Col. BoM'^-vr nnd to direct his sue- 
ce!**nr In pn>cure a cession better suited to tbe objects, which the fioviTunifnt haTi> lu 
View. 

Brspia'tfully Rlr, I liave the honour to be, Yr obt St^rvt 

liKWix r'Aaa. 

lion. John C. Cxluovs. Hccy. of H'dr. 

(" Mlseellnueutis FUea," Indian OtDct* Mauuserlpt Heeords.) 

•l!albuun to Comellub Bard, Jno. Anth" llrandt, and Don'l Tegnwerateroii of tbe 
ODOtda Nation of Indians. April 14. 1S21, " Indian OfBce Letter Books," Scries I. G. 
p. in. 

• IMvlrtson In "Win. IlUt. Roc. Proc," 1899. p. 171. Morae'a Kcport, Appendix, pp. 54-55. 

' Morse's Ueport. Appendix, p. 53, note. 

■* C«]bouii to Cass, April 4, 1821, '* Indian Office I.i-tt.T Books." Series I. K. p. 81. 

' ttenerul Kills writers: " In tbe Bprlng of 18:^1. I accompanied Williams on a visit to 
New Vork and rbllndelphla. At New York be? was In Ion? coosultatloD with lliofl. L. 
Oi;den. Vlsq., chief man of a New Y'ork Land Company, • • • jjr^ Oeden conceived 
that WlUlams would Uc n powerful airmt in ertccttng tbe removal of the Senecaa, nnd 
from lilu Mr. Wlllltiuis received n Kood sum, several hundred dollnrM, In money. Thef^e 
Urnresscs were repented by Xlr. O^'den many times after. At I'blludelpbiii tbe euufereuces 
«'ere w^ltb the executive commiltee of the domestic and Forelen Missionary t^oeiety of tbe 
Protestant Episcopal church, and from wboni Williams sollcUcd old for the establishment 
of II mission f>r tlint t'biir«ii niiioii); the Indians ot Hrreen Bay. TbuM? geutlenien, Itev. Mr. 
Etoyd, Uev. J. Kemper, and l>r. Milnor treated na courteonaly, hut with i-vldent caution. 
Xo money was obtained at this visit, rhoutfh small sums were ftiipplled Mr. Wltthtnis from 
that source for two or three years alter." (" UecoUectlous of Itev. K. Williams," Wis. 
uisL coiiH.. vni : 33;i.J 
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L. Ogdeu had become the chief proprietor of tlie Alassaohiisetts pre- 
emptive right and was trying to tmst the Indians by surveying their 
lands prior to ii sale." This he did '' in spite of an adverse opinio 
as to its legality from Attorney-General Wirt." His vigorou 
methods may have had somethings to do with making the second del 
galion to the Northwest lar^aM- and inoro general in character than 
the first.'* There were fonrteen in the troop, representing the Onedia^ 
St. Regis, Stockbridge,* Onondaga, Seneca, and Tuscarora Indians, 
Eleazer Williams was the special rep!"esentative of the St. Regis, wb 
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•ralhoun to Wlllinra Wirt, Fnltod Stat« Attomi*r-Ui*iu>ral. April 17, 181!1, " Im 
Offlro Letter Books." Series I, B, p. 02. 

* Calhoun to .luupiT I'urrlnli. " Indlnn Offlw T.ottiT nook»," SitImi I, K. p. SS6. 

Tiilhoiin to Onvld \. Os<1«*n. April IIM. IS'JI, " IrKltan Offlr^* Letter Unoks." 8erlc« 
E. p. M. 

*" Kxe^'pllng tliosc- of tbi* flrst ClirlKtlait party of tho Onrtdas, and tU'* StQCkbrldi^M, alt^ 
thefl« ilclegflti'M. to-wll : OOP from Onnndagn, one from Tu«i-urorn. oni» from the Hoaecna ill 
one, WlllIaiuB blaiHeir. from St. KoglB. wcDt od tbclr own private rvspoD(*lbllliy. wlthoul 
any nulhorlly from their tribes. If any extoptlon should be made In ouite of Wlilinuiv. 
fftr the St. flPtrl.i, It never nppejirrd. no for iis I rnuid dlMcover. !□ nny iiuthentlt- form, 
faet, wttti ilii> excptlon of the Qritt V'hrfstian piirty of the Oncldnit, and the Slorktirldsc 
the sc>ntlm)?nc wan univumnl, and nioKt eiu[ihulk'ally expre«!)ed aKninst reniovol froo) rb< 
homef) In New York." (KIIU, ** llerotlec-tlonii of Uev. K. Williams." " Wlit. Hist, t'olls. 

VIII tayo.i 

" Thu St»K-k bridges wvm In havit Wvn a unit In tbt'lr di-slre to renoovf. Note tbel 
letter to Bishop llolmrt quoted In Ihwrtor IHx's " History of Trinity Church." p. laa. 

NKW STDCKBBIlMiE 

June 9th. t&it. 

Illftht fli'v. Sir. 

TlilK \9 particularly to state to you that our tribe have all atr^ed to wnd memenKei 
to mi-et with Ihe Trlbew lu tbe Northwest Tprrltory agrwable to an arraDgetncnt mai 
with thtMtf- TrlhcR lri«t summer by Mr WMIIamfl nnd hln Oneldn frlnnds. 

We would further Inform yuu thitt we tut a tribe united wlUi our brethren In 
HpeaeU to thuHe 1'rlh4>9 and receive<i u friendly answer. hrouKht by Mr. Willlaras. 

We would furiber inform you (but we ari- expected by those heathen TrllH-s to 
and hold a K^nernl Coancll with thorn thin nenflon In uninn with our Brothers tbe Oneldv 

Our obji't-'t lt> to recommend perpetual peace among IbemselveB and among Uith 
and White people. 

Also to recommend Civilization and tbe Christian Relteion amunv that lieatbnn pei 

We well Itnow that those TrllM-s will eipect us with a few of our brcthnm the OneU 
Wf have pood reojion to believe that Oneldas will not nend unlesji your mlHSlonary 
W[lllttn:s Koes as a lender. 

We have n-awon to expect that we may obtain fntm Ihoar tribes a fine plaee ur i'oi 
try whleh will lie Iwoeflclal to our tHt»es. 

We ar<j now nearly ready to send four of our principal young men on this c^'at 
important business. 

We have reason to hope we shall meet the bletwln^ of Heaven, and by our I'omw 
he tible to do mueh K^od for tbe »;iory and honour nf our (\>mmon Kavlnnr tn n numerni 
population of Ued people. Now, Klght Key. Sir. oui reipiest Is that for tbe ftbove-roei 
tlonoti reu8onH you i;lve your consent and iipprolfntlou that your Missionary. Mr. W 
Hums, eo with us. 

Kemain Itev. Sir, your friends uiid eblldren. 

We shall expect an answer as soon as Is convenient. 



niRbt Hev. Bishop, 

r Tho MunHecH also iient a delegut(>, who, by tbe speclai permission of Ihe Govemt 
was Included In the StoekbrldK^^ eonttngeot. (Calhoun to Cass. June \i\. 18:^1, " ini 
Office Letter Books," Series I, E, p. 121.) 
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were his own people, ami he carried witii hiui a lettoi*^ of introduction 
from De Witt Clinton. The delepration arrived at Detroit on the 12th 
of July, 18121," nnd were met by Governor Cass, who addrd CharU\s 
C. Trowbridge '^ to their party, a representative of tlie Genei*al (iov- 
ernment. ^Vlien they reached Green Bay in August, they found no 
Indian ap:ent in attendance; for Bowyer had died and his successor 
was temporarily absent. Cass had warned them that the;^ would meet 
with interfei'ence from llie French settlers and they certainly did;** 
but, after considerable delay, the Menominees and Winnebagoet» of- 

-•■Tbp Loi»t rrli»c«%" p. 201. 

« EIH«. "ItooollertlonBof Uev. Eleazer WIlllnwB.'- In " Wla. Utitl. rolln.." VIII: .'U.'i X'ttt. 

^TUtf foUuwIns K'ttt-r frum TrowlirldBi- li^ Cii»a In eunflrrnAl*>r> of tbls: 

IHCTROIT, 7** Ht^t'.. tsst. 
Rib. 

Th« tleptirutlon front t!ie Six Nfttlons anO Storkbrtili;* RQ(1 Miinii«i' nations of UiillAns 
hnvlnif r(>iurnod to ttiitt (itace. I tiare Uit> honor to reiwrt to you Ilie prot-oedloin* huU the 
rfmilt af thi»Ir mlwjlnD to firc(»n I*/iy. 

S<win nftrr .vrmr d<»pnrtni-f fn>iti this pirtcf In July I(i»i), I Icnrnwl Itmt MhJ. Itlilillc, tli»! 
Jndiiin a^ut at Green bay, (wbose advice and usTtliitiince. I was Instructed, would bo 
afforded the dpputlent wnn utMiit to leave; that plnot; for the purposfr of iitli>ndlnif Che 
treaty to be held nt L'hIaiKu. 

1 romaiiinlrAteit this iuformntion to the deputies on their arrival here, and at their 
reiiuest t ufldrea8Ci1 n letter to your Kxcellenry iit ChlonKo, reauefltlnK that such Inatrac- 
lions 08 would be most likely to net-ore (he object In view, mlRht be Imuit->dliituly for- 
warded In me at tJreen Bay, On our iirrlval at the phue of our destination, we found 
the Auent BliR<*nt, as waa unttolpated, nnd lonrned hIro, to our very creui mortification, 
ibnc his Interpreter bad aceonipnnled him. llpon consultation It was thought advisable 
tr proceed In our hunlno^s without delay, althoucli wo were sensible that we should roeel 
with many dlillcnltle!) ; and with ihlH view wc procured a wmmodbiuH huutte In the 
vicinity of Fort Howard, where we were vIsMed on the aeventh of August, tiy a Menomlnl 
Phlef and a few of his warriors. We Informed these men that we shonld Ih* pleased tv 
hold a council with such Menomlal ChleXa as were nc the place, and retiueeCed them to 
attend an. neeonipanlKl by those chiefs, on the following day. 

On the eighth a few of the Menomlnl Cbh^f^i irulb'd Ht our house, and were soon fol- 
lowed by some WlnnebaRoes, who took seats with them In the council room, when the 
deputies nddi-efttiLtl a short speech to the former, stating that they had an InifH^tunt 
rommunlration to Duike to them. If their principal chiefs coald lie collectetl. This specirh 
was. thro' mistake Interpreted to them as addressed to Irath niitlons, which fact we did 
not learn until they «nve their answer, when It was too late to correct the error, as 
they all pn>fessed tbcmselves ^crntlfled with the lovltnllun, and eusatced to send imme- 
diately for the Chiefs of hoth nations. 

Knowing that an enmity existed between the two parties, nnd tbnl the Wlnuebaeues 
liad refused to listen to propositions for the purchase of their lands, we were not a 
little displeased rit tbls mistake of our Interpreter; hut. as will appear to you. It eventu- 
ated In the Atvompllshment i>r our obJ»*«''t. 

On the sixteenth, the Chiefs of the two nations assembled, nnd we Immediately com- 
ro^nceil huslness. The I>epiillejt opened the nlije<'t of (hrlr missions In a very hand- 
nome manner, taking cnre to set forth In n prni»er lljiht. (be advantages which would 
result to their brethren the Mennmlnles and Wlnnebiicoes, from a cessluu as |> ro posed ; 
and after dellverluj; a l>elt of wampum nt-cordlni; to the Indian custom, the «ip|Kiutte pnr- 
ties replied In v»_'ry tiattering terms, and U'gcod leave to lodsuU each other. proDilslnt; 
to clve an anwwer on ilie following dsy. 

On tbe IT*'' Die M^'Unmlnli^s njiened (he i-ounrll wltb u positive refusal to accept the 
prop«»als made to them, tilli'dctuf; an a reiitton the limited i|uan11ty of lands possessed 
by tbem. and tbe ditllculty they therefore eiiierlenced In Kslnlnn a llvelihoiKl. The Win- 
Debogo«s expresseil a ^reat deal nf snrruw at tlds answer, and proposed to give their 
brethren of the east, the lands on the Vox river, from the Urand Chute to tbe WInne 
tMieo Lake, a distance of four and a balf miles. Terclevlnft that tbe Menomlnlea were 
aatooluhed at tbls reply, It waa tbuugbt advisable to adjourn the council wltb a view 
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hnad to sell them a strip of luuJ on Uie Fox Uiver.'' The price wa* 
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to elte tliem time for 1-0(16011011. On tbr fnltoirliiff day they met the deputies ajrnln. And 
tiavlng «tjitMl ttmt tbt^ir utlttdfi liud ehiiD^vd. pr<>[n»MH3 tu Join lli(> \Vlnnt'bnt;i>i>H In a 
reKHlnn of the hindfi Prom thi* foot of the l>ran<l Kaccalln to the rapfda at th# Wiane- 
hORo Lake. Immnllntply the ortkles of the treaty were prt.'par<*(l, but Iwfore l»el 
fliilittied tho MonomlnleH r(i'«lvml u luoHKH^e from some perm>a wltliout the bouB«, 
c'oQBei]iicnee nf whli-h some of the Chiefs left the room, and u bustle commenced amo 
those who remained. We prrt'levcil at once ihc eaiiftc of the confusion, and be 
seriously lit fi*iir ilie iutliieuce nf ilie frencti InhnbltiintK, Kume nt whom bad exerted theiXft*' 
*>elves \u t'ppoMllInn !»» our meoHiirea frr>m the time of our iirrlviil. 

After some time bnd ehipt«iMl. iho rhtefH who hiid left uh, refiimiHl. and It wnt) then 
difficult to procure n dtflslvi? iinKwer to our question, *' whether they would sign a ^rant. 
the terms of whlrti hnd liren projiosefl by (hemflelves iilone"? After n i;«>od denl nf heal 
tallbu ItetwiMin llu-ir own Incllnntlon and that of their ndv-fsers. Ihey told U9, t 
their speaker had not eir'teMK^K] rhnlr true* sentiments, hut that Ibeii first determlnntti 
on our proportlflon wiis unclmneod and unchAnifeahle. All liujies of <r(rectln£ a piircluue 
of the Mcnomlnles were now nt nn end ; for we felt HcnBlhie, iih welt from experience u 
from Infnrniiitlon, thnt they were (!iilde<l In everythlrtg by the lulvtee and luatnictloa of a 
few of the principal Krenrhmen at (he phice, who have ever optMiHed with xeiil, the proi;nwa 
of settlement and Imprcivement In their country. 

I'pou reflection It was thuu^ht advisable to make another atteuipt, and the eoun 
was declared adjourned until the momlng of the nineteenth, at whU-h time the Win 
tMgoes were Invited to attend and nian the Krant which they bad Qrst proposed : 
Menomlnles were told, that If they ebouM feel disposod to Join In the cirs«tioo. we sbou 
be pleased to see them also. 

In the evening the two nations held a i'onmiltatloa at tJielr encnmpmeut. and on t 
fiillowint; morning they all iissc-mbled and al^ed the treaty, of which I have the honor 
enclose you a copy. lOKCiher with a akeich of a part of Vox river, cxhihiilnff the br«iul 
and cutirKe of tht.> tract. 

The grant la not mn wldo as was wished ftir and expected by the deputies, hut whi 
It la considered that wo were obliged to encounter serious otifltacles, unaided and aloni 
It cannot tio denied that the result bas been favorable. 

Hume of the deputte.s have vlaltcd the lands uii and adjacent 10 tbc river, and are mucb. 
pleased with the apearam-e of the soil, tlmlier and loenl advantages: tnde(*d It Ik pro^ 
notinced by the Inhabitants to In* the most valuable tract In that country. Tlie l/oum 
arleR. as expressed In the urtlclen (if the treiity are rather ludefliiUe. hut under tbee.xlstl 
clrcumstuncs It was difficult to make them leas so. The grantors claim tu the north w 
as far as tbc Cblpiiewny lands ; sometimes they say three, at others, four, live und «l 
days muroh. On the southeast their claims extend to Lake Michigan. 

Should It l>e thought ndvlf»able, I have little doubt that n purchase ma.r be e(r«cl«d, 
the lands from the Rapid of the Fathers, four and n biilf inltea aliove Fort Howard, a 
near tho upjior extreudty of the tVeueb settlement, to the t^trund Kaccalln. n dUrnnce 
thirteen mid a luilf miles: which adde<l to the [iresent ccHsion would make a breadth o' 
upwnrds of thirty miles. 

I cannnt forbear expressing to your Excellency bow highly I have been grntlQeil wl 
the itirri ct moral deportinout and Htatcaroanllke couduct of the deputies from the Rl 
Nations, under the direction of Mr. Williams, whose personal exertions In this buslo 
have tM?en very great. With respect to the deputation from the Stockbrldge notion, 
cannot spenk fo fnvoiirnbly. Some of them. It la true, have genliiii and enenry. but th 
have bOtiD more addicted to Intemperance than becomes men on hitfilness of this uupu: 
tance ; and 1 fear thnt s^jme part of (Iieir conduct has left an tinfnvournble Impression 
the minds of the lnbahltiinl» at the Hay. 

I am aware that I have he4>n prolix In this report, but a dealre^to glv« your Exi 
lency a detailed slalement of the facts attending the mUslon, baa bc«n the cause, and 
offer nn other apology; not doubtlnc. thnt when you shall take IdId conslderntlon 
imiierfections. your goodness will prompt you to excuse them, under the liellef thnt tb 
do not arise from a want of Incllniitlon to make It more ttatlsfnctory 

With the highest respect, 1 have the honor to be Your Excellency's very bumbi 
and much obliged ncrvant, 

CuABUia C. TnowaKiDQA. 

Ills Gxcellency Lbwih OAsa, 

Uovirnor of thv 'J'trrituru of iftchiuan. 

("Treaty riles," 5R02-I8n3, Indian Offlce MS. Records.* 

'"Beginning at the ftKtt of th<- rapldn-. usually i*allcd the Cntnd Kaccalln, nn t 
Fox river, tbenee running up the said river to the rapids at tb» WInaebaKo l«ake. 
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$2,000, $500 to l>p paid in cash imnie<liatoly and $U*»(X> in goods a year 
hence. ITiMidrick advisfd tlie arcoplHncc of {\w offor and Trowhridgo- 
drew up a formal agrreemcnt to which the white men present snb- 
sitIIkhI as vvitn**sses. 

AVillianis thereupon returned to New York to receive the congrat- 
iihitions of Do Witt Clinton « and the execrations of the pagan Onci- 
das.'' who Iwgged the Rev. AVilliani B. Tjucov, of Albany, to intercede 
ff>r (hem with Bishop Hohart Ui have Williams deprived of his office 
as missionary teacher. Other New York bands shared this senti- 
ment of disajiproval. Even tlios*? who had lx»fore shown a disposi- 
tion to emigrate were now opposed, for they felt that the land just 
lM)ught was quite inadequate. Nevertheless, Monroe unhesitatingly 

from tilt* river PxtcnrltnK to thta width from each side of the itaoiF, to the northwest and 
to ibe Boultti^iiBt. efiulrllntant to the I^nda claimed hy the saii] Mtiooiooove & WlDDcboga 
natluiia of Indlaoa." I" MlitcellAneoua Ktlea," Indian Office MS. Hecorda. 8e« alao 
"Treaty FUea." l802-lKi3. Ibid.) 

• tlanann. " Tbp l..ast I*rlnci\" |i. 2&2. 

>t><iHit>A, Frhu- tSth, tsz;. 
Ill n^^v". it di»ar Brother. 

Wf ar« Aorry tu Intrude uiimelTes upon joa at thla time hy letter, but we have mt often 
uddriWHBd our father the nuiiop. upon the auhjert of our KrleTanc^a wltbnnt having »ny 
anvwer to our complalots. petitions, that we arc Induced Co aollclt your asststiince A 
advice. 

From M'. Oaon our InterprPtnr. you lenrn'tl BomclhlDC renpertlng our tvltiintlon with 
regard tu M^ WUllnnin. ns Iudk ns he remnlnfl with us we shall continue dlHunlteil. our 
■ fTectloDH fnr blm are chaoKod ; we canont rernri-uce nr revpect hliD as we once did. he 
haa Irled erery meana In his power to draw un nwny from our oirii Uintl/t, he wIslteN iia 
to leave Ihe ponscfislons we Inhi-rll fmni our fntht'rH, to <iur while brcthr4?n. but tec rath- 
not aacrlflee our hov^rM & our church & go to the land of BtmnserH, — while he con- 
tinued faithful ti-i our aplrHitnl Intert'sts & remdlnfd with tm a tciiclier of Bi»od thlDKa 
we IdTefl htm it endeavour'd tn ns^lni hini. Utit when he hociiinc dlHiMntented with hla 
altuiitlon, ncfilected ub k oflcu left un we broiiuie Jetihius of our riehts, & enqulr'd Into 
the nintlTea Ibnt actuated him. Ambition nppeani to 1>e the rullnij; pasalon In lila brenat, 
the humble cottoces of the natlvea IIIt aultii the dlenitjr of bin mind, we however (urbenr 
liemuanl reflections, — 4 aollclt relief — 

f'f'ar hr'ifluT we are ntirry tn lenrn that M'. W*. hnn Inalnunted tbat we have beoomo 
dlaatfecird wKb thf^ Church ft wleihefl u chnnee on that acrount hut this la not the rxur*? 
we are miIII tiitm-hed to our aervlce A cdniilder our rhurch aa the true t.'hurch of Ohrlat, 
WD runitlder the UUbop our father A look lo hira for a teaclwr. 

Wc hiive lone looked r<>r an an>«wor to our letters hut he haa not written ttt iit) & we 
fear he has forgotten hia red children. 

Will .Tou not Intercede for tia, deiir tirotlier? We di>f)lre a yoiint; man of piety k dla- 
Intervated tiencToIcnce, one who Is trlilluc to conform to our modea d ruatoma. h 
capable of leurnlnK our laiiRuiiKc. Our wUhp« center lu M', I»iivl8, the young eentlcman 
who iiciPd In the capiiclty of render during M'. W's iihaence Inat aummer. 

LN?ar hroiher we wish you lo aend n» an Ininiedlole answer as we feel aa If we were 
fontolten by our father the hiahop. One rlrrumtilance onicht nut to be omitted In our 
rointuunirtitWin (o you. We learn that a petition hn« been »ent to the Bishop (sl^rned 
by a crent nuailier of ItidhniKt re<|uestln» lilm lo conllDue M'. W. with them In the 
rapacity of a reader. Tlils petition was Hieued by *omc of them In conaeijuenre of n 
thrrat thai wlmn he ir,nt thf Prayrr Hook A Ibi* nialiti{i'a support would Ite withdrawn 
ft tlie petition wtin HleD*Ml by several txcommunlcfitrd ninm)>ers from the episcopal ft alao 
the preahyterlan Chun'h. — Dear Brother we think (hat If we should lenre (his place ft ko lo 
tbe Went nnione tite lodlrms we ftbould Iokt our rliuri'h serTl<'i>, wo bolnis few In ntinilier 
should lie ohll::t^d to conform to them in their mode of worahlp here we bare a (Miurch 
A here we ilei*Ire to die ft be burled by the side of our fathers, 

Id January luat ne sent a letter to our father the Bishop rcquestInK him lo M*nd M^ 
Davis among na aa our reader this was signed by tbe chlefa ft aeparately by tbe members 
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gavo his personal sanction to the agreement." He did not think 11 
necessiiry to apply to the Senate, since it was only a contract between 
two Nets of Indians;'^ but was Hoon called upon to consent '^ to a tl 

of the Church. Wo mention htm In pftrtlculnr because he apiwars deroted to o^r Choi 
& we are pleaHei] with tbi> mlMuefts of his dtsposltloD & Lis easy familiar maxmert. 
I>pftp Krothcr, wp n^mnln 

Tour friends & BnitbeiK nf ihe Ooelda Ctnirrli. 
M* 
NlcoUs \ (tarnih^ontayn 
mark 
hlM 
Hendrlk X Hchtiyler 

mark 
Peter TarHmfoenr 

his 
Johu X CurneUuB 
mark 
his 
Moses X SchuyliT 
msrk 

his 
Christopher X Sehuyter 

mnrk 
Martin Qulnry 

his 
Abrnhum X Sehuyler 

murk 
r. S. Wo liiten(li>4l tu hnvf ifhtiilDCil it Krenter niimt»or of milmtTllifri) lo Ihli* hiit the 
Ini-lenienry of the wt'orhEr; ft ii wlnh to send II Im mediately prevent, our ^Ivtag tbts_ 
a free cl rcu Int Ion. 

\" Hnbnrt lr'tti>erB." > 
li) Th<> KiKbt Key. Bishop Uobarl. 
Dear 8lr. 

Kurly lu the winter Cap. Dana, and several chiefs of the Oneida Tribe, catU 
nie. nnri refiuested that I would join with tlipm In rrmmmendinp M'. Solomon I>aTla 
a memher of St. Peter's Church — to you. as u Buttnbk- person to sufcet-d M*^. WllMamjt^ 
hut not havlnK KUlIlftent Inforuiallon nu ihf sultj*"*-!. I dt-rllncd «»mplylnc with their 
reqiieHt. This raornlnir I rerelved iht* rnrlnwd rommunlcatton. urglnjE: me sfrain (< 
write you on the Manit- HuU.leci ; Hnd not wiflhinu (o offend thi>m l»y totally dlAreeardl] 
their reijue»t — I have taken the lil«rly to address you on a subject, with wblcb y< 
will have Ko«rtI reason to think I have no roncem. 

Althi'UKh I have a hlgb opinion of M'. WllUamB seal and fidelity In our raase, I 
afraid, that owlnp (n a c«>n<Mirn<Dce of circumstances— a part uf which undoubtedly 
iiDfounded sutiplclon — be ha» lost his Intluence over the (Jneldas, and that n remoi 
us 6pee<ly »» Is ronslstcnc with big reputation, will contribute to the Interest of tl 
Chiirrh — I'rejudlce founded (u Invliirllili* lunoraTi(*e Is often uniiniqnemhle, and the 
way to avoid its consetjuentcs, la ^enerajly — In the rase of riergj'mon— to flee from 
T'ndpr this Impression I am Incllnr'd to think, that the sooner M'. Williams enters 
tils niiwsioii to (ireen Bay. the tietler It will Ije for him and the Church. 

As to the person the uneldns tins desifniaced for his suceessor. I ran at present nnl] 
sny. that about two years Kince he came recommended to me as a worthy rommunh 
In niir Church by the Ilfv. M'. itutler; that he lin« resided about eighteen montlitt la' 
this place lis a Journeyman printer; is (cencrally Hpoken of hy those who know bim. 
as n Bubvr, oior.tl, and plotiM man; und tb.nl be ap|>earB to possess much mlldDcs«< of 
temi>er and suavity of manner. lie was with the Oneidas last summer, and lu th« 
nlHtcn^-e of M'. WIIIMms rend Kermun.t for ihein In tiie t/'hurcb, and appears to hare 
({aluod tlieir esteem. 

It l.s neeflless on the present orrnslon to he more particular, btit should n communica- 
tlon ftui>»equeutly be neeeftsary. I will endeavor to answer all the (|uerles you may propoMi. 
I nni nifrht Ilev. and dear Sir, with very grenl reajHM*t and eslt'em, your hiunble 
obt serV. Wm B. Lackt- 

Albany 28'* Feb. 1822. 
('* Hohart Papers.") 

" Cnlhnun to Cat's, November 22, 1821. " Indian Office Letter Books," Series I. K, p. 11 
Treaty Filus, 18021823, Indian Omcc MB. Records. 

* Calhoun l«» Solomon I'. Hcndrlclis, KoTcmber 22, 1821, "Indian OflJec Lrlier Bool 
Series 1. E. p. 106. 

* Samt- lo same, Kebroary 13, 1S22, " Indian OlDcc Letter Book»." Scries 1. K. p. 215. 
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expedition in quest of satisfaction. Meanwhile the Indians were in a 
ven* excited >:!iite, for the speculators in New York were (i-ying to 
convinw* them that, the (tovernment was going to force them to go 
West. Calhoun " comforted them as hest he could, for compulsory 
measures were the very farthest from the President's intentions.'' 

The third New York expedition to the Northwest*' had no official 
leader, althougli Solomon Hendricks and Eltiazcr >Villiarns'' accom- 
panie<l it as liefore, and Cass asked Sergeant to look after the inter- 
ests of of the United Sl^ites. On the Ititb of September, 1822," it 



I 
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•Talk n( April ITi. 1H22. (•> Chlt^fs iif tht.' First Cbrlstlitn Party of Uie Oneida Indians. 
'■ Indian Office UHter BooIib, " Scrh-n I, K, pp. SSt-l'Sn. 

' " Your ideas an to the vlown of tbo Gov<MTimpnt In relation to landi* claimed T\v 
^SBdlnni*. art* vpry oorrpct, nni 1h« nfiHiirani'O yoii have piven !o the OnHdo and OnondnRo 
■sllons, that the Kovernmcnt wUl never permit them to t>e deprived uf lUelr lumls wltb- 
i»ut their coiis«ut. Is lu perfect accordance wltli tUvui. It Is my Impretmiua however that 
It m-ouid lie for their advantage to remove beyond the white- s*-rtlemont*. • • • It 
was with Ibis Impression that iho dcpntatlan referred to, was upon tippllcatlon siRiieil 
^j^ three chiefs of the Oneida nation. eocutiru^eO to vltilt tlie Indians In ttie nelt;hbnur- 
bood of OrcoD Bay, with a view to obtain a portlun of their i^uuntry for the future 
r«sldeDc« of surh Indiana of the Six Nations as mltfhc chnosc tu emisrale tblther. A 
depiitatiun of the Stuckbrld^e nation was nisi*, iipuu appilcatloa of the t'hlefs. encour- 
iii;ed tu visit that country for the same piirpohe. Uiit It never was Intended to compel 
liny to emigrate. ni> to deprive tlieiu of their lundH without their consent. In fart, the 
government can have no Inducement to take any measure to remove the IndianK. ur even 
tu iiBKcnt to their removal : liut for their own Interest as the Country occupied by tbcra 
dues not belooK to the V, States but to individuals. • • • " ( l^x tract of letter 
from Cklhoun to Rev. O. B. Brown. Sc|>teiuber '21, 1821, " Indian Office Letter Buoka," 
Jtorlea I. B. p. ISA. I 
* "For the iDformatlon of Mr. Troup I herewith enclose copies and extracts of letters 
Wblrb imllrute the viewn and nieasurcH of the ^ov't In relation to the removal iif the 
Six Nations from the Stale of New York. liy these It will Im; seen thnt the (iuvernnient 
has endeavored to Impress ii|}on the Indiana the advnntaves of chanclnt? tbelr prefteut 
residence fur one furtiier West, and U uili continue to do so upon every suitable (h^cU* 
alon. but no stepH fur their r<'moval can Ik- taken without th'Mr consent. • • • •• 
(Extract of letter from i'a)hoiin to lion. W. D. Uocbester. House of KeprcsontadrcSi 
AprU 15, 181'2, " Indtnn UlHce U-tter IVMjks." Series I, li:, p. Ull^. ) 

•Cnllioun to Solomon V. IJcndrlcka, February 10, 1822, "Indian Office Letter Booka," 
Series I, K. p. 21S. 

'Calhoun to Iter. Kieazer WllUam.i, May S. IS22, "Indian Office Letter Boiiks," Series 
]. E. p. 2^3. 

* Qrku.n Bav, Oct. M'\ t8i». 
(1) Dear Sir. 

With respect to the commission with which your Excelleacy was pleased to honor me, 
I beg leave to submit the following report. 

1 left Detroit on the 19"> of .\u(;uAt In company with the New York Indians and 
arrived at Oreen Bay on the tlntt day of Sept*'. MesKcngers were Immediately dUpatched 
to the dlffereat lodges of Meuojulule und Wlnnebaguv IndlauH wliu rcturued uud col- 
lected of both Tribes about Bight Hundred people old & youns. They u.ssembtcd on 
Ibe 10'* Sept', and received from the New York Indians the amount of jeroods fttlpuinted 
In the third Article of the Treaty made last year. The WinneiiagoeH then returned lo 
their bomcM. The .Menomlnles were then Invited to inuit with the N. Yurk Indlnnit for 
an extension of the purcliase made la.nt year. They were particularly Informed through 
tbelr luterpri'ler that the purchase. If made, would be approlmtcd by the tJoverDmcDt of 
the Fnlted Siatis nnd thai I. as a commissluner under (loverumeut. was dln'cted lo 
make the slatHnicut to ihem. The lYcnch and other Inhabitants In thi.s place, who were 
lntere»*Ied In the subject al«" received the Kume rmtlce. The Menouilnb* after dt'lllw-nillng 
nn the suliject met on the '2l\^'* day of Sepf and as far as I could learn, wllhont a dissent- 
lofr voice, ukhmhI in the proiMwnls mnde by the N. York Indliins which were put In the 
form of a Tn-aty, which Treaty Is herewith trunsmftted to your Kxcelloncy n.*ference 
bcin? had to the samp particulars will mere fully appear. 1 have been credibly Informed 
that Homc of the French petiple ut this place have takfu much palDH lu create a party 
■ mune (the] Menomlnlefl to frustrate Ibe denies of tturerninenl nnd the N. York 
Indians In the aforenald purctiaae and have been entirely unsucceutjful In their attempts 
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managed to assemble the Menominees and Wiiiiiebagoes in council 
and (he latter stayed until after the payment, for t!ie joint ei'ssion 
liad U'en completed. A serions tleliberation then followed, in which 
the French settlers joined. The upishot of it was, that on the 23d tli^_ 
Menoniinees" agreed to an extension of the grant of 1821,^ but so<^H 

and I have the pipasur* furlbpr to ntatp that tbe Menomlnleis appear to be much pleased 
wltb tbc» bargain and thnir now nclgbhora. 

Tlie siibjecl of any fuiiutT punrbase barlni; heea made hy tbe Frencli, Britlali. 
Amrrlcan finremrapnt bna bfMTi partirulnrly Imjulrcd Into St that no transfer has ci 
lM-H!n made tn either, pxcopt a \t\e<-p nf liiml luimedtately In ttic vlHolty of Furt Howard 
which tb(> Indiana acknowlodKe thoiiKh It hna never b«ea reduced tu wrltloj;. 

All of which Is rfspeotfully aubniltted by, d«?ur Sire, 
Vour Escelleacy's moat obedient Servant. 

JoBN SBao«A?nr, Sun'. 

To bin BxeeMency IjKWis Cass, Es<jr 

fjorrmor of the Territory of iStchtttan 

(TruK <'opy uf the 1"' Copy.) 

(" MI«feIIan(Huis Plies," Indliiu Oflln? MS. Uerorda.) 

(2) We nrrlvt^ »t (irfcn liay on tbe !•" day 8"pt' wbcr« 
sent on to illirprent encampmeDta or towns of Tbe MenoralnlM ft WlanAagoW 
notify them of our urrLvuI. 

In a few driys after tbe Indians from tho two Nations bcffnn to arrlrc Jc collect near 
where we had our giinrlers, aecompaDled by tbetr Chiefs St Head WarrlurH. On the 16< 
Soptombor n council was held with tbe Chiefs & warriors of tbe two nariouM, when 
abort talk wna delivered to them renewlnff the covenant of our friendship and t\ 
agref-tnent wc had made with them Initl year. 

I bad the Krntllieatton to Hnd by tboir reply that they were all aatlslled with (1 
Treaty. ' No one, aa they say. Is aRulnst It.' They were much pleased to see a oumi 
[uf] families from our Tribe had come, with a view to live near them. The gc 
were tbeu delivered to them & the nmouot eacb Nation paid receipted on the hack of th* 
Treaty, 

A few days after a council was siniln held wltb the Menumlntes wtlb a view 
endeavor tn have nu extension made to the cession of lust yt^ir, and I have now t1 
satisfaction to Infttrm you Hint the Deputies niireeeded In oMatnln^ from tbe Menoi 
nles tbe cesulon of all the lauds owned by 11ii»m situated from tbe lower line of tl 
Territory redeil to un last year IneUidinjf nil Ulunds In the Hay. The treaty «aa slgi 
on tbe 23'(> day of Sept. and I was requested by my Chiefs to carry the same to 
father tbe President for his approbation and ratlflratlon and which I have the boi 
to present the IIon»*'- the Sec^' of War. Together with a letter from ,Tohn SiTseant Jr. 
ICaq'. orlt:lnully directed to bis Excellrncy I^wls (*ass who was absent bavins, as I 
undcrstofid, started for tbe seat of Uovernmuiit four days twforo our arrival at Ivelru) 
I. e. nepuiips from the tJnelda. Tuscarora, St Ucgls. Mnnsee, & t^tockbrldire Tribe 
Imlluna. |N, Y.) 

True Eitract from the !■» Copy. 

I'er J. W. 

(Kxtract of a communication from S. V. Hendricks to Calhoun. " mado at Washlni 
City the CO'*, of Feb. 182:*," " MIscellnoeoui Files," Indian Office MS. Records.) 

* In tbf ttuniuii-r uf IN'J4, .1. H. [>oty siibmlltcd to CaiM tbi> depositions (" Mlsccll 
neous Files," Indian omce Manuscript RecordR) of certain of the French settlers 
Green Buy; vis, I'anl (irignon, Tlerre flrlsnon, and I^wls Rouse, to tbe effect that (1 
MenomlinHJs pn-si-nt at thi* tn-aty council of 1821 were nut chlef.i or headmen, l»i 
really persons of small conHlderallnn and of no authority. The deponents hud aothi 
apparently to say against the porsonel of the later council of 1822. Are we then 
Infer that bona fldo chiefs aprcird to tbe lar>;er prant ? 

► 'Ilcglnnlne at tbe foot of the rapids on Fox river, usually called the Ornnd Ki 
calln. thence soutlieast (or on the lower line of tbe lands last season ceded by 
Meuutulnee and WhiuebiiKO Natlonn of Indians, to the six Nations. St. Regis. St< 
bridge, and MunMee natlonB. i to or equidistant with the Manawohklnk river emptyl 
Into I>nke Mlcbl»:nn, then'^e an easterly courw; to and down said river to lis moui 
Ibence northerly on tbe iMpnliMs of Liike MIcblKsn to and ncroiw tbe mouth of Gi 
Bay, so aa to Include nil tbe Ulandii of the Crande Traverse, thenee from the mouth 
Oreoo Bay aforesaid a northwesterly course to a place on the Northwest shore of Lake 
MIchlgau, eenerally known and dlstlDKulsbed by tbe name of Weyohquatonk by tbe 
Indiana ; and Boy de NoQue l>y ths French, thence a westerly course, on tbe height of 
land seperaClng the waters ruBolng Into Lake Superior & running [\ntol l^ke M(c 
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rujH'iitetl of their gellll^o^ity, the tniding iiiton-sts uf Ihc buy l>eing all 
opposed to the ft>miiig of the New Yorkers. The proprietors now 
redoubleti tlieir efforts to induce eniigration, iitid espeeially to over- 
come the prejudices of Red Jacket and his Senecus," but to no pur- 
pose. Gnidiially Indians from (lie other bunds did enugrate,* but 
met with constant interference'* from the French settlers, who did 
Iheir best to itnjjeach the validity of the Menominee contract. Final 
^^anction'* by tlie Department was therefore necessarily delayed.* 
Meanwhile the white popnhiiion Htea<lily increusiHh so that as the ^t^ars 
went on the New York proprietors fonntl it more and more difficult 
to piwail ujjon the Senecas to emigrate/ Morse's fi^-and scheme for 
the establishment of an Indian State had come to nothing. It had 
vanished before the spectre of James Duane Doty''s "Territory of 
Huron." ^ 






to the bead of the Menomonee rtrer, thence contlDalng nearly the Mme coune antl) it 
strikes tlie northcHstern boundary lino of the londa ceded an Hforesntd by the M<^noni4»- 
tice nod Wlnnchngo Nut Inns to I he Six Nations, St. Reels, HtockbrldKO, and MiiuKne 
aalloiiM nf Indland In 1S21, thpure aoiithen.tterty to the place of beginning." (" Mlacel- 
laniHiuB Files," Indian f>lBeo Mnnuarrlpt Kecorda.) 

•( H Talk of Calh'pun m Rofl Jnckct, Major Berry, nnd ('omplttntt*r. chleft* and dn»w- 
tU** of the Seneca Nation of Indiana, March 14. 182.'!, "Indian Office letter liooks,'* 
Serlfs r. Ki pp. ^^M— HHS. (2) ralhoun lo T. I.. Ofidcn. March !.'>. IK-J3, Ibid., p. 40«. 

►Klt-niter WUIInms to Rljrht Kcvprcnd Father HIahop llobnrl. May 15, 1823. 

• J. S<>rgeant to Rev. J. Morw, Fohniary 10, 1R24, " MlacHIanoons FIlea,'* Indian 
Office MS. Records: New York Indiana to Mon?**. November iS, I8*J4, IMd. ; Solomon 
V. HendrlckH to Calhoun. Kehruary II, \H'2Zt, Ibid.; McKc-nni-y to MaJ. Henry K. Kn-viwrt, 
Indian agent at Green Bay, March 8, 1B25, " IndUin Office Letter Books," Series 11, No, 

I. p. 'MKl. 

'The rre«Ident did almost Immrdlatcly sanction the New York Indian Menominee atcri^e- 
nient, but only In part; I. e., for aa much land aa he felt was amply aiiffident fur the 
pefda of Ihe emlcranlM. (Calhoun to T. I*. ilKdi^n and It. W. Rokpts, Auiru.st 21. 1H2.1, 
•• Indian Ofllfe Loiter Bm>ks." s<'rl'»8 I, K. p. 4H0.t Later, however. In defernm-e to the 
wlMbeit ctf the proempilvn rlfiht pn)prietors lie modllled IiIh decision, but atlll (li(i not aiinc- 
tfon thp (mnafer of tln^ whob* nf thn Krant. d'alhoiin t<i T. ].. OKden and It. \V. Ilngi>ra, 
October la. 1S2H. ilild.. p. lOfi ; t'nihonn to Rev. Elen«cr Wllllnros. Oetolier 18. 1823. Ibid., 
p. 400.) Tills did out Imply that the lands not Inrluded In the nauu-tlon were to revert 
to the Krantora (Calhoun to T. L. Ocdcn nnd U. W. Rof;erB. Oclol»er 2:i. IS23. Ibid., p. 
601) ; but, dimply, that aDythlnie Iwyond a transfer of al>nut 2.™h>.0<mi acres to wbleb 
the ff«»vemnieuhil sanction was given. IhoiiBh reluttnnlly, would biive t» Im a mritlnr of 
arranpfinent amonnf the Indiana alnne. The New York trlbea were jrreatly dlasatUlled 
and appnaletl to the War Itpijartment Ihrouffh A. f^i. Kills, but to no piiriHisp. (Calhoun 
lo the rlilcfs and hr.*]idni(.'n of the Onondatrn. 8cnecn, Tnsr.ironi. Oui>Idn, mid 8ti.H*kbrld{;c 
trll)«*(t of \fw York. Ortol<er 27. 1«2;{. fhhl.. pp. r)0.t-.MI4.) The Ocdfn Ijjnd Company 
then tried to Fe<-ure an entire clinnKc In The in'nnt. but waa told that nothing of the 
kind C'Mild be dcme until the Fresldent was *' possi-ssod of some uneipilvocnl evidence" 
that It would be acceptahlf* to the Indiana. ("Indian Office Ijctter Books," Herlea I. K, 
p. 3, h-ttpr from Calhoun to T. L. Osdi-n, October 31, lS2;i.) 

•MrKenncy to Caaa. April 10, ]82fi, "Indian Office Letter Books." Series IT, No. I, 
p. 440. 

f Tbetr niiwll1lDmi«>K»< was undoubtedly fordfled by llie repeated afisurances of the Oov- 
rrnm*»nt that forrc nonhl nevrr I"- iisi-ii to tumpel them to po. (McKcnncy lu the chiefs of 
tbr Onondaens, Scnocas, and Oneida tribes, April 20, 1824, "Indian Office Letter Books," 
Herb-tt H, No. 1. |». 44.) After the nupearanc** nf Monroe's iipcclal mt-^saf-e on Indian 
«ml|:ratinn of January 27, I82.'t, the Six Nations sent a deleirntlon to the lumlhwi^tcni 
trIbe!S to cnnsnlt nliont removal to that region, but the delemitloa reported unfavorably. 
(Jaaper rurrlah to BarI»our, Sejitember "1, 1.S2.". " Mlscellaneoua Files." Indian Office 
MS Uecords.) 

•(!» "Doty Pflpera," "Wis. Illat Colla.," XHI : 221-U26, 227-237. (2) "Wis. DlsL 
CoUe.," XV : 401. note. 
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Chapter VI. 

THE SOUTH AND INDIAN REMOVAL, iSao-iSas. 

Toward the close of Monroe's first Administration the State of 
Georgia began to take a lively interest in Indian removal. The 
cause was not far to seek ; for it had so happened that, of all the vast 
cessions secured from the natives since 1812 or earlier, a compara- 
tively small portion only had fallen within her limits. It was of no 
use for the United States to urge in self-extenuation that expediency 
or Indian willingness had conditioned such a state of affairs. Georgia 
could attribute it to nothing but national selfishness. Ordinarily, 
land, as soon as it was disencumbered of the occupancy title, became 
a part of the public domain. It was not so in Georgia. There, as a 
result of the compact of 1802, it became outright the property of the 
State; and, in consequence, the Federal Government derived no 
pecuniary advantage from its sale. 

The first expression of dissatisfaction came with the capitulation of 
Fort Jackson, 1814, by which two cessions of strategic importance 
were demanded — one in Alabama, throwing a white population into 
the very midst of the four great tribes, and the other, very much 
smaller, in southern Georgia, separating the Creek from the Florida 
Indians. The difference in size of the two cessions, whatever Georgia 
might say to the contrary, was based mainly upon ideas of indemnity, 
since the Alabama country was inhabited by the hostile Creeks and 
the Georgian by the friendly. Indeed, the only justification for 
taking any of the latter was the fact that the title to its southern 
portion was disputed by the Seminoles. 

Georgia constantl}'^ intimated her desire to have the Creek line of 
1814 changed, and, in 1817, while Monroe was absent on his eastern 
tour, Graham instructed the new Creek agent, D. B. Mitchell, to hold 
an interview with the chiefs for that purpose. The result was the 
treaty of 1818, and still Georgia was dissatisfied; for Wilson Lump- 
kin, who ran the westein line of one of the two ceded tracts, reported 
the land unexpectedly small in quantity and poor in quality." There 
was nothing to do but to try again. Great difficulty occurred, how- 
ever, in secuiing suitable commissioners. Jackson, w^ho could have 

• Calhoun to Lumpkin, October 20, 1818, " Indian Office Letter Books," Series I, D. 
p. 21:4. 
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t)est pleased Governor Clnrke, was not disposiHl to scu've." Four men in 
turn tkrlini'd the honor, one of them. Gen. Thomas Floiirnoy, beeaii.se 
the Georg'ia commissioners, whom the President had perniitteil to be 
associated in the conferences, assmned too much authority to then»- 
st»lves. As usual, an exchange of territory was otfered to the Creeks," 
but they refused to consider it, and made instead a cession u|)on a 
money hn^h higldy discreditable to Georgia.'' V 

It was subsequent to this Creek treaty of 1S21 and, in pa^t,'grA^•ing 
out of it, that the compact of 180*2 became the most prominent featuro 
of all discussions bearing ni>on the Indian question. By that com- 
pact the United States, in consideration of a cession by Georgia of the 
territory now comprised within the States of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, undertook to extinguish the Indian title within the reserved 
limits of Georgia as soon as it ctjuld be done '' peaceably and on 
reas4^)mible terms." It is well to note the date of the compact and 
als<j the two conditions of extinguishment. In 1S02 neither (teorgia 
nor the United State.s could have con(em])lated removal. Some other 
way of disposing of the Indians must therefore have been intended; 
but everything was to be done '^ |>eaceably and on reasonable terms.'' 
There was no intimation of a resort to force anywhere in the docu- 
ment. The United States was given its own time in which to execute 
the contract, providing it took advantage of every favorabfc oppor- 
tunity. The action of (leorgia in placing conditious upon ^r ces- 
sion was entirely m line with that of other States claiming western 
lands; but the inclusion of tlie Indians was a novelty. Practically'^ 
iLough. they were the cause of the cession. 

The constitutional signifiriuice of In'liiui removal may l)c said to 
dnU' from the report'' that a select ooiuuiittee (of which George R. 
Gilmer, n member of the Troup, or State Rights, party in Georgia poli- 
tics, was chairman) submitted to (he House of Representatives, Janu- 
ary 7, lSi;2, on the question whether or not the United Stales was 
keeping her part of the Georgia compact. The report is highly inter- 
esting as affording a clear exposition of the grounds for complaint 
U^fori' race animosity and political acrimony had quite dulled the 
sense of justice. As regards the question at issue, it was an answer 
in the negative; and its argument resolves itself into a criticism of 
recent treaties bv which the United States was held to have violated 



•1. Q. Adama to Clarke. June 1. 1820. American State Papers. "Indian Affairs," II: 
267. 

* " MlKccUaneous F1I»," Indian Odlee, MS Re4*oi*d!). 

• Tbi* (Jeorpln nKrntH pnwntctl claims Against llu- Crt-i'kR for which, an was aflpr- 
wnrds reporte*] hy the War nopnrtmi»nt tn ('onpresR, (hero wns Htrung prcrsumpUTe erl- 
deoce of prior settlement. (Amork-an State Vapcre, " Indian Affairs, " II : 25-i-I!&7.) The 
rnliod StJitc^ I'oniiulmiloiitTB were niiK-li eiutuirruftNed tiy Ihu mntter, yet framed a treaty 
that uvtrruled tlii* Crpt*k tepudljitloii. Thi? history of the I'reKton cummlsslon, wblcb 
woM npi>«)lntr<t m InrPKllrnte the olaimn, ftirolnbes BtnimloDt eridenre of the unfair ad- 
vanlHgi.' whlr-li (ieiirKiu nnd hvr cltlzi'iuf were reudjr tu take, not only of the Creeks, but 
also of thr rnlte*! States (Jtjvevninent. 

' .\mcrlean State I'upcrs, " Indlun Affairs," II : 2fl0, 
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both the spirit and the text of the compact — the pivference shown' 
for other States in the luulter of cessions and the suppos(*d iliscour- 
agement of Indian enti^-ation being a noncompliance with the oni 
guarunties of integrity and fee-simple titles in contravention of th< 
other. Going a little beyond its [wsitive instructions, and taking,^ 
perhaps, its cue from the Ix)uisiana case, the conmiittee next venturet] 
to assert that citizenship promised by an Indian treaty was an 
infringement of the powers of Congress, and that, in so far ns one 
tivaty affected vested rights that had accrued under another, it wi 
void. Have we not here an anticipatittn of the great Indian Sprinj 
controversy i 

In due season, at the importunity of the legislature and by the 
advice of Monroe,** Congress actetl upon a stiggeslion of the Gihuer^ 
committee and appropriated $:iO,000 toward extinguishing thelndian^l 
title within the limits of Georgia/' The President, considering the 
Slim too huiall for etfective negotiation with both Creeks and Cliero-^_ 
kees, applied it exclusively to the latter and intrusted its disburso-^l 
ment to two Georgia citizens — Duncan CnniplK'H and James Meri- 
wether/ Their prospect of success was very slight; for, although^ 
the Creek Path towns were reported favorable to a cession, the inajor-fl 
ity of the (lierokees w**i'e oppnsi-d, :in<l. In urilionnl conncil, decided 
to hold fast to the remainder oi the tiilml land. Of this decisiou 
the War Dejiartment was apprised in the fall of 18*22.* Yet it ai-*^! 
lowed the couunission to prt>ceed, hoping that the aversion to a (session 
might be "coiupiered by a little perseverance and judicious manage 
nient."'^ Georgia agents were again in evidence with their list ol 
claims ilennindiug settlement. It is n*) wonder the Indians contiinied 
obstiuiUe, particularly as Joseph McMinn, (heir old enemy, was now 
their iigeni, and Congi-ess, defeixMitial to Georgia, had authorized ' thi 
purchase' of all reservations taken in fee inuler the Creek treaties ol 
1814 and lSi>l and the Cherokee of ISIT and i81i). 

The official negotiations with the Cherokees did not begin nnlil 
Octolx^r, 18'J3, and were reniarknlile for the able rebuttiil of all tlio^l 
arguments advanced by the Cniled States conunissioners, whose pre-^B 
liminary "talk,''*' taken in connection with later events, might well 
hi" cited lis an illustration of the inconsistency to whicli white men 
were so often reduced in their dealings with the natives. Tliis " talk " 
paid a high compliment to Cherokee civilization, and then pn>ceedcd^| 
to define the Indian political sttitus as excluding interference by the 



i 



• Meaflnue, Februnry 25. IH'JL', RiLbaidgon, 11:115. 
'Alt of May 7. ISlil*. '^ Uulled Sliitcs SUtuten at Ljitkc, OSS. 
'Such WHS the coniDilsalon uh ronnrmed by the Senate, (jfnernl Floj-d. MnJ. K 

Walker, nnd Hon. J. A. CutUliert had beeo asked to nerve. Two of tbeni decUnud 
accepted, but soon resigned. 

"Cherokee Flleit, Indian Olfico MS. lUvords. 

' L'lUboun to Campbell, Mnrcb 17, 1823, " laillnn ofllec Letter Booktf." Series 1. K. p. 40K. 

'3 mited States Stntutes at LarKc. 750. 

• American State Papers, "Indian Affaira," 11: 407. 
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state. Finnlly, it iirgt^d removal on the plea that the white people 
were s*j cn>wcle(l *' that they -were driven from friends and coimec- 
tions to foreign lands." The Great Father of the Universe liad in- 
tended the earth '''equally to be the inheritance of his white and red 
children;'* but in Georgia the latter hud a much larger share ihari 
the f<>rmer. The Cherokees replied that they did not know as to the 
intention of the Supreme Father," but it was (|nite evident that 
neither individuals nor nations had ever respected the principle; and, 
as experience had taught them that a small cession would never 
satisfy the white men. they were determined to make none at all. 
Ltjve of country irnpi'lled tlicm t^> stay wliere they were, where their 
ancestors had lived and died. Those who had gone West had sutfered 
great hardships, and their numbers had lieeii much lessened by sick- 
ness, war. and other fatalities. 

The siibseijuent '' talks" of the commissioners gained in hurshness 
05 the conviction strengthened that the Chorokees were not to be per- 
sumcUhI, cajoled, or intimidated. Cauiiilu'll reportetl llie failure to 
Calhoun with tl\e information thiit^he Creeks were likely to he more 
ctmiplianl.^ At the beginning nf the new year, for Cherokee chiefs — 
lloss, Lowry, Kitlge. and Hicks — appeared in Washington, depu- 
tized by their nation to plead with the President i)ersonally against 
further I'equests for land; but Calhoun coolly infortned them that all 
comnuinications wonhl have to pass through the War Department.'" 

Meanwhile, a change had taken place in the executive office of 
Georgia which was destined to have important consecjuences for the 
Indians. At the fall elections, the nidirai party (riuuii)hed over the 
conservative, and George Mcintosh Troup Ivecame governor. He was 
supposed, in general, to stand for State sovereignty and, in particular, 
to re]>reseni the interests of the more aristocratii- planter i-ominiinily, 
while his opponents of the Clarke variety found their adherents 
among the frontiersmen. Both factions were inteivsted in Indian 
removal, but ditTered as to the means which they would employ to 
accomi>lish it. As we shall see, Troup was a veritable " Hotspur," 
impatient of restraint, ]»ossessed of an ungovernable temper, and 
determined to in)press the world with his own forced construction of 
the comjjact of 180*2. 

His Qrst display of arrogance toward the Federal Government 
came out a.s a result of the Chen>kee visit to Washington in 1824. 
Tliat visit was unusually prolonged by reason of the fact that Cal- 
houn could come to no terms with Kicks and his colleagues. Rei)ly- 
ingt on the 30th of January, to their note of the 10th instant,'' he 

'American State Papers. " Indlon Affairs." II; pp. 468—100. 

• Kovcniber '28, 1823, " Cherokee Kilos," IndUn Offlcf ManuHcrlpt Records. 

• ■* Indian OfficL* LoUcr Books," 9t.'rli>(i 1. K. |>. .12. 
*Amerlcun Slaltr Papers, " ladlftn AfTalrH." 11 i 473. 
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placed great stress upon (lie obligiitioiis of tho Georgia compact, t 
whidi they rejoined that a full compliance with the terms of that; 
ftgix'enient was coiulitional upon the consent of the Cherokee XatJon 
This decision, at the instance of Monroe, was communicated to Gov 
ernor Troup nnd also to the Georgia Congressmen.^ Troup, in vi 
lent, dictatorial language, retahated, that the Clierokees were, onl^ 
tenants in possession and that their opposition had fx»en instigated' 
by men in t!»e eniph»y of the Federal Governmenl/ The CiHigress- 
inen went even further; for, striking at the whole Indian policy, they 
remonstrated against the diplomatic coiu'tesy shown to tjio <lelegates 
and declared, in conclusion, that if the Cherokees would not peaceably 
remove, it was the duty of the United States to order themJ' \ 

Tills formal protest of the lOtli of March found its answer in the 
Pi-esident's message of the 30th,'' which reviewed the history of the 
Georgia compact, emphasizing its limitation of *' peaceably " and in- 
sisting, from documentary and statistical proofs, that the Unite 
States had tlone its duty. On tlie whole, it was a very creditable s*ta 
paper, complimented l»y Madison for its fairness/ and, fi'om the view 
point of abstract justice, much in contrast with a memorial of th 
Georgia legislature, which was transmitted to Congress early in 
April.^' In the House of Representatives a select committee, with 
John I\irsAih as chairman,* reported upon the message and accom- 
panying papers the middle of the month. After exploiting the doc- 
trine that the com])act of 1S02 ^lid not affect the sovereignty of 
Georgia, but merely threw upon the General Government tlie burden 
of expense, the committee resolved, "That the United States a 
bound by their <»bligations lo Georgia, to take. Immediately, the neces- 
sary measures for the removal of the Cheroki^r Indians beyond tlie. 
limits of that State." They further advised an appropriation looking, 
toward the extinguishment of both tin- Creek and Cherokee titles. 
MonrfM'V message and the discussions which it aroused in Congress 
provoked another protest from Governor Troup as inflammatory 
the first:' but a new approj)riation put a temporaiy quietits upon the 
whidi- afTnir.^ 

' The opinion seems to have prevailed in Congress that the Federal 
Government could as arbitrarily dis^wse of the Cherokeet» as it hat! 

Indlun Arralrs." 11 : p. -174. 



American State CaiR-rs. " Indian Aftniri*. 
Harden's "Troup," pp. 21G-218. 



•Amoriciin 8taU< Pajwm 
•Ilardeu's "Troup," p. '^IH 
•■ llarden'H "Troup." pp. 'JOr^iOV 
47r»-4Trt. . 

- Mlf«-- llPfflRter, XXV! : 10:i-1M ; 
-nioMnrdflon. 11: 234-237. 
r " WtitinRM." HI : 434. 

• It Kct-mM probnblt* that Judgo nnrricn drt-w up the mcmurlal and renutnatranco oi 
l<'Ki(*lnliiri' lo Um; Pri*flldcnt. Ilard'-n's "Troup." p. ll>!>, nutc 

* jVnnali* of ConKrcsa. KlghtuvnUi Congrew*. First SeHutun, vol. II : p. 234D. 

« \1I.-H' HegishT, XXVI: 27r»-277 ; Troup to Calhoun, April 24, J824, IlonUa 
" Troup," pp. 210-21C. 

i Act of May 26, 1824, 4 United SUtes Statutes at Largu. p. 30. 
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disi>ose<l of the Seminoles; but the cases were a little different. 
While Ferdinand of Spain was hesitating to ratify the Florida 
treiity, fearful lest the United State.s, it-s object once secured and its 
hands free, would recognize the independence of the South xVraerican 
Republics, preparations were be«jfun extra-legally to administer the 
provinc4\ and the Indians came in for a share of the premntiire hand- 
ling. Andrew Jacksons attitude towai'd iheni was almost vindic- 
tive, and well it miglit l)e, for it was still iMiliiically necessary to 
propagate the belief that tlieir aggi'essions alone and no \iUerior 
design of conqne^st hud provoked his unautliorizt^d invasion of a for- 
eign State. Consequer»tly ilapj^e^i .Jiynii^-y offer to him of the 
gf>vernor-generalship btided ill for Seniinrde iiit<'grily.'' . 

During the progress of the Florida campaign, Jackson ordered the 
renegade Creeks to return to their own tribe,* and this seems to have 
suggest(»<l itself to the War Department iis an easy way of disposing 
of all the hostile Indians, Seminoles iiichided/ Unfortunately the 
obstacles proved iusurniountable. The only valid excuse for consoli- 
dating Creeks and Seminoles was that the two trilx^s were originally 
of the same stock. If that l>e so, argued the Creek chiefs to the 
indignant Calhoun, and you unite the Seminoles with us upon that 
basis, then we have a cUiim to their country and a voice in its dis- 
posal.*' Georgia look advantage of the same dilemma just a little 
later. It was when the Preston C-ommission was passing upon the 
validity of claims preferred for settlement under the Creek treaty of 
1851. The State government asked that damages against the Sem- 
inoles be gnniped with those against the Creeks and all be paid out 
of the Creek funds. Mtmnw* pronounce<I against the injustice, and 
Calhoun denied that the Seminoles had ever been officially recognized 
as anything but a distinct tribe. As a matter of fact, however, these 
can hardly Ik* called obstacles. At any rate they were not insuper- 
able,* neither was the Seminole resistance, but the Georgian was; for 
the comiMict of 1602 gave the casting vote in the negative-, since its 

" " Jacluon'R ropers." January 24, 1B21. Jackson, In a memorandum tu Iip found nmong 
hU pitpem. lalteliHl ".Tamiary 24. Ift21i." saya the nppolutment was Orat offerwl In 1810. 

»JackHon to J. (J. A<lumH, AprU 2. 1S21. "Jackson U*tter Books," Vol. M. 

'(!» "lie (thp rrt'Bidcnt) dipects tbat should they [the Somlnoles] offer to treat for 
|H.*Bcr U will bti glrt-u then) on condition that they should retnove to the Upiht Creekn, 
with the consent of the latter, whenever the President may direct such rPtnoval. The 
I'rvKldeul entertains uo doubt of the policy of removlUK theui from Florida; but It mlKht 
Im' improper nt thlH moment to ciiuxe ftuib reniovtil. The more dnnyeruus tiniont; thrm. 
howerer. ahonld be removed Immediately." (Extract from letter of Calhoun to D. B. 
Mitehell. Ociol>er 20. 1.S18. "Indian Office Utter Hooks." Series I, 1). p. 223.) 

t2) "Ton are anthorlsed to inke Ruch »tep8 as may be necessary to effect the object 
Mh" re<m>val uf the Klurldu Infllanu up into the body of the 4^'reek Nation] lu the mu«t 
*xp<Hlltkius and eeonomiral nuinner. The tioremroent will furnlith the provlnlnnH that 
iHMy he re(]ulrod for the Huppori of the Seminoles diirtui; the removal and iinill they 
are in ii Hlluatlon to provide for themuelves." (Same to same, March 11, 1819, Ibid., 

p. t:wi.f 

*" Indian Offloe Ij?tt<r Hooks." Series I, D. pp. 278, 312. 352. 

• Calhoun to Wllllnm IV niival, Auffust 11). 1S22. " Indian Offlce I.«tter BaokR»^ Berles 
I. K p. 810: Gadsden to Jackson, April 0. 1823, " JackHoa Papera." 
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purpose, inferentially, was not to increase but to decrease the numbc] 
of Iiuliaiis within the State liiniti?. 

Jnitnodiatcly upon the enactment of the law for carrving into effect 
the Spanish treaty, Monroe took measures to acquaint himself with 
the real condition of the Florida Indians by appointing as their 
sub-agent, under the general superintendency of Governor Jorkso 
a French political refugee, J. A. Peniercs,** whose nationality an 
familiarity with the Spanish hmguage were deemed special qualiti 
cations for the work. Penieres was instructed '' to explore the coun 
try, to ascertain the number of the Indians and their tribal divisions 
and to prepare them either for concentration within the peninsul 
or for removal to some other part of the United States. 

The alternative proposition was tlie Iwginning of the end for ih 
Florida Indians. More circumstances than one conspired at their 
undoing. A difference of u[)inioii arose as to whether they owned 
any hind at all and, even if they did, whether it might not l>e declared 
eoniit^cated under the rules of war. Politicians of the Jackson stamp. 
eager to see Florida well populated iH'fore the next presidential elec- 
tion, argued first one tiling and llien another. They insisted thai 
liHig ago t}ie Indians liad sold all their hind to the British Government 
anil hnd since been living in Florida on suffcnince — an easy thing to do^l 
under (he Spanish system. There was a genu of truth in all this. Tht^B 
liullans had, indeed, made a treaty with the British, after tlie French 
and Indian war, but it was one of hiiiits oidy, a sale of the northea> 
<<n'ner, iind not of entire surrender.' When the argument of nonj 
se-ssion failed, that of forfeitun' through (conquest was advances 
then came that of expediency. It wouM never do to leave the In- 
dians on the seaboard, aetressible to smugglers and foreign emissarit 
or scattered over the country, offering a safe harbor to fugitive slav< 
To clinch the whole matter. Jackson wrote to Calhoun, September 17J 
1821:*' *^ Unless the Indians be consolidated at one point, where is' 
the crountry that can be brought into market, from which the five mil- 
lions are to be raised, to meet the claims of our citizens under the latiH 
treaty with Spain? " ^B 

Jackson's administration of the Floridas did not last long. Before 
the Christmas boliihiys he was back again ut the IIermitagi% a vvenrv, 
disappointed man; but his intluence contimied. Unsuceessfid in 
everything else as a governor, he managed to shai>e the destiny of 
tlie Seniinoles for tdl time. Meeting some of them accidentally ii 
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""He wuB a Corolener of education and rcilneiuent. attachod to bla adoptcil country, 
particularly to Indlaos, for whost* clvllizaUon aud tutppluL's-i li« auj^fiiattyd mauy Kood 
pluiiit, nnd devuted ftev«ral 7«iiri of ItU life." (MorseV " Iteporl." Appendix, p. Ifll.t 

* ['athuun to I'unlerefl, March 31, 1831, " Jackaon I'apeni " ; " iDdlau Office letter 
Books," Si*rl(^ I. E, p. 75. 

''Horatio Oexter'K " ObitervAtlonK <m ttii* 8«*mlnoIi* Indians tn 1823," " MlactrllaneouK 
Flies." Indian Office MS. Records. 

' " 'Jackaon Letter Booka," Vol. M. 
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September, he stated " plainly wiiat the}' hnd to expect, and then left 
the actual nrgotiatioii to lua friends. Could he have had entirely 
his own way no tre^jty at all would have been made; for if Congnr.ss 
were ever go'uig to assert, as it ou^ht to do, its power of legislation 
over Indian affairs, it could not do l>etter than be^in with the '^con- 
quered *" Seminolcs.** The actin^r governor, Walton, a Georgian, was 
of Jackson^s own way of thinking and severely criticized the more 
humane setTetary, Worthington, for suggesting to the Indians that 
the United States would buy their land.*" Speculators had already 
frightened them by nuikirig IIumu believe that the (loveriunen! in- 
tended to despoil them of it.'' 

Having decided upon concentration, the Government consideifd 
the question of where? Jackson ^s choice was, first, the Creek reserved 
lands; ' next, the region of the Appalachicola; f and the Government 
ordered Captain Bell *' to propose it to the Indians, but they would not 
give him the chance, and so lost their own * of selecting a desirable 
l<>calily. Somehow they got the idea that Jacks<m, in his talk of 
September IS, ha<I promised them their own choice of a location.* 
They tiierefore selected Choctawhatchee Hay, which aroused the 
wrath of Samuel Overton.^ Such audacity was never heard of U»- 
fore. It ef>uld not be permitted: for that was "one of the finest 
bodieji of land in the Territory." Eventually, some one proposed 
the neighlK»rbo<)d of the Everglades, south of Charlotte Harbi»r. and 
there the matter rested. 

Two years passed away in this dihitory fashion. The warm season 
of 1822 threatene<l In^fore C()n^''ress had made an appropriation,*' 
o<»nse(iuenlly nothing couhl even be attempte<I until the autumn, 
then came the yellow-fever epidemic, so bad in New Orleans and 

•Talk. 8eptemlM?r is and IJi, 192t. " Jackson Paperi." 

*Jack9on to Talhoun. Scptcmlx-r 17. IM'Jl, " .Tnc'k»(on Papc-r*;" Jurknon to J. Q. Adams, 
OrtolM^r 6. Ift21, " .Tnrkaon rjipera." 

c •' • • • ]h|r. Wortblnttton s«L*iut« to have uiUuiiderstocfd entirely the ttense and object 
of yoor talk. There wah surely no InU-ntlon tliiit any Trfsty bIiouIO lie entcrefl Into with 
tbrm. much lent) Huch u one as is contemplated hy tlio draft uccompanytnt; M'. Wortb- 
loKtoirii communication. Tbo Idea Is n cession on the part of the Indians of all tbeir 
rli;1i( and title tu Knat and West Florida, which wc neither ask nor want, for the slmplf 
reason that we do not admit that ihey hare any right whatever — they then rtsorve and 
wc acquiesce In the rtwerviitlon of the rery Country whicli you are most deslrouH we 
»honld re!wr\e to oursclvt*!*: and then comes thp iirojfct of u [inrchnsi- of this t'ountry 
from llie Indians, eiceptlne &c.. which. In all proboMllty there wUl bo no disposition to 
nHI, when It Is once admitted to be Uielm." (ICxtract of letter from O. Walton to Jackson 
February 4. 1822. " .Tuck son Papers.'*) 

* l>etier from J. A. iVnlcren to " My very donr and perfect friend." (" Miscellaneous 
KUe^i," Indian OlBi-i^ Manuscript Itecords.) 

* JackH<.in to ralhoun. Kcptrmber '2. lHi:i. " JackHon I^'llcr Bouks," Vol. L. : Jackson to 
Worthlneton. Kepteiulier IH, IS21, " -Tjickson Letter Bo<ik»," Vol. M. 

f Javkintu tu Calhnim. Si-iitcmbcr 2l». 1S21, "Jackson Letter BnokK." Vol. M 
'Captain Bell sfi-ms tn hare been ri'ally kindly dl>t[)Oscd toward the Indtann, 
•Calhoun to I>uvttl, .\UKT)i*t l!». 1H22, '• Indian omcc I^'tt.-r Books," 8«'rlt's 1, K. p. 310. 

* WaBon to JackHim. iVcemluT 17, 1S2I. "Jackson I'nptTS.'* 
i Overton to Jackson. January 0, |S22. " Jacknon rapprs." 

* Calhoun to Duval, August ID, 1822. " Indian Office Letter Booko." Serlea I. K, p. 310. 
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Peiiriacola that no provisions could arrive ul St. MurU?:, where Govr 
ernor Duval hod plaimeil to hohl his meeting with the Indians. U 
was therefore postponed from Xovenibor '20 to a more convenient 
tiine,** Meanwhile the Indians were jjrowin;^ more and more anxiouiv^— 
The}' saw the white peo])le pressing on and knew not what to think^| 
Governor Co]>j)iii!;er had <rfven them so little satisfnrtinn as to the 
pi*ovisi(ins made for them bv the Spani.sh Government and they had^ 
everything to dread. The new a^nt, Col. Gad Iliimphreys, of Ne^v^f 
York, did his l^est to reassure'' tliem, but the long waiting was irk- 
some. 

As it hrtpix*ned, tlie War Department had even then decided 
upon !i definite Jietion, and MonrcK' liad appointed eommissioners "^ t 
negotiate a treaty upon the basis of concentration ''on the Counti 
South of Charlotte Harbor, if there be a sufficient quantity of 
land ... ; if not. lake in a part of the Country between that and 
Tampa Bay.*''*' Jackson's gi-eat friend, Col. Jameti Ciadsden, was 
one of the commissionei-s and Bernanlo Segui the other. Gadsden, 
feeling that his political reputation was at stake, spared no efforts 
to achieve success and wrote to Jackson for advice.'' A despotic^ 
treatment of the Indians was not likely to be criticized in that far^f 
away region if only the nntivorities in control were sjitisfied.' 

The treaty of Cunip Moultrie, which the United States commission 
ers negotiatwi with the Florida Iiulians in September of 1823,' 
without (juestion, <jne of the woi'st in all history. It is not so charae 
terized because of any bribery used to ctrect it, though that was no 
absent,* but for the misery that it caused, dare we say intentionally 
to over four thousand linpless limnnn beings. \Mien Agent Hum- 
phreys hiterviewed the Seniinoles, preparatory to the treaty, they pro 
fessed theniselvo? ready and willing to begin an agricultural exisi 
ence,' which theoretically was what the Government most dosLred f 
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-Calhoun to Cnl. Altrabam KiiatlM. Octobor 2;t. 1822, " Indian Office Lcttrr BookK.'* 
Htrrlos I. E, p. 317. 

•Tnlk. Marcli liO. iHT.i, " MI»ll<IIiuu»ouh FII*;»." Indian Offito MS. Records, 

'At Unit tliorc WPP' outy twu. Tin* ttw ttnkf of t'oinoiny M'lilhotin lo ni-riianclpi, 11 
dL'li'fiOli' from Florida T<>rrIlory. April 3. 1K2;!, " ludinii Offloe letter Hooks," Series 
B, p. 422). tiu( luliT tlie nunitu-r w)i!< lite rruxiHl tu Ihrpi.' hy the nppolntnirDt of Ooi 
ernor WlUlam V. Duval. (rulhuim to Duvat, .liinr iUJ, I82:i, " Indian Oltlce LctU 
DookK," Series ], K, p. 409.) 

'Calhoun to lU'mumU'Z, 3tlurfh IH, l>t2.'l. " IndlAn OfDc* Lvttvr Books," Berlv* I. 
p. 110 411: rnUiniin to Oudsden uud KcjiniK AprU 7. 182A, Muouicrlpt Juumal of 
ConiiuissIunprB, Indian Ojllce. 

■ lindmli-ii lo .Inckm.M. April 0, 1S2."., ".Ta^kHOn rnppm." 

/ iJadBdrn to Jncksnn, .Iiim:* s. ]h:.':i, *- JackHon I'ttpfrs."' 

• 7 Unltud Stati'H Slatut--M at LarK*. :i24. 

* '• SHniiti-H of th<? rroL'i'MllngH, ' Anicrlnui Stnte PapiTii. " Indian AJOFnlra," II ; 4%] 
MB. Journal of the OommlAitlonrrK, Indiun Otilcr lli>cord9. 

< " 1 muHl not uiult ut tlilH tlmo, to mate aH a fact of appiironi Intoreitt which may 
liave Influence nn the meannref! ht-reafter to I)r .idopted fn relation lo these peopl»». Itial 
keoptni; lu mind your InfitrucdonB of the 21*> Jniiutsry, I made It a coufilderatlon 
primary Iniportuni'e lu iiKivrtiiln the dUipoMlilon and vIewA of the IndUns lu rolntl<^D 
the cultivntion of the soil, and the adoption of the habltjt nf cIvUlKod life, and 1 ai 
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them. Yet it deliberntely " placed them in a region where subsistence 
l)y that means was aljsohUuly impossible,'' Moreover, intimidu- 
tion was, by Gadsden's own confession," and at Jackson's sugges- 



) 



hiippy to tic enahliHl to sny, thnt ray incinirles hnvf^ rrfliirtnl In u sM^raltiKly wt^ll founcItHi 
belief, thni very little more In no<:C!i5uiry to biinx ihfva Into the Dieomiro, ttion to 
funiiMb tbein with Ibe proper Implvninnts of IIuKliHmlry, aiiil liK'uti* thrm u|k)ii a tract 
of lacd diiniclenHy fertile tn rewarri nnd pnr.mrtiue tht-lr liilKuns. Atthntigh the f)«<tttMl 
prmc-lli'« uf hunting; for n living appears almost IntirpnrHMi' from thetr nnturo, yet the 
-'WtnmlhU' and rpUtH-flnj; uoioug them befhn. even iit thU p>>rl<Ml, lu lu'ik tipnii It as u prt*- 
^ariouM and nnrertnin mcAns of sitlMlstt^nre. iind uik** with resitoniihle tuit unylehllni; 
[>ertlDnclty, the noeesslty of provldlDt; other and nrnre HiaMc sources nf support. Tbey 
dtfclnri'd theiUKelvvM HUtlMtifd wlih whiiL (tivy heard ut thtt Tiilk, and tinld that notwtth- 
slandtni; they felt crcnt solicitude to know their d<^tlny. yol they ivore resolved to wait 
pfltleolly the determination und orders of the tiuvcroniont on tlic Huttject. In tho IwMef 
that strict JuvtlM* would ho dune them. 

"They npiiear In t^enerul well dlniiowd and not Inclined to I»e troulilejionie ; yet ther« 
Is a DiADircft tiDpatloDL-o f'-lt to 1)0 Informed of the Intentions of the TTnlted States 
(uwardfi them, whU-h they rniinot dlKinilse If Iboy would ; they ntiHert with much ptouat- 
Itllfty, that fti« liif-ertitnde of their condition, precluden the poKslhlllty of their mrtklnR 
thotfr fH*rmanent arranceuients lui e»sentlal to their comfort and well l)elut;. Ilow long 
their prexent dortllty of tenifier may runitnue it U ImpoxMihlc to say, iiud I twK leuvo 
(o take the preaent occasion to sufn;eHt, that the sooner they are attended to. and prortded 
for the letter. • • • ." (Extract from letter of (j. Humphreys to lioor^'e WaltoD. 
April 10. 18J.1. " Mlsf-eltaneous riles," Indian Office MS. Uecords.) 

* tiadMdm to Jackson, June 12, IHli^t, " Jacksun I'npt'rs." 

*Tbe greater blame for this attaches Itself to Oadsden ; for the Government was wUI- 
Inff eren ns inte an July 31, 182S (" Indian Office ratter Books." Series 1. E, p. 47a>. to 
pluc^ them on tbi> Ap|*nliiehleohi, a plan Itiat did nut cunimcnd ItJtelf. however, to the 
(ummlssloner -. hei-anse he was ufrsld It would Intensify and prolong the seclluuAl feel- 
las between East and West Florida. 

*(1J Omdaden to Jackaon, Jaly BO, 1823, "Jn^kHon Papers." 

iti^ BT. AUOttSTlXB. 

S9 Hrpt. ttii. 
SIB:— 

Oovemor Durnl has reqnesttMl me to act as one of the roroml8sloner»< |)r<ivlded for 

to run tlie bt^undary line us i*oncluded on by tbe late Treaty wltb the Florida ludlnus 

I ItATc said tu lilm Ihnt I would so far comply with his wtsben aa lo write li privuta 
IrttiT to yoii cxplolnlng my views on the subject, and statlnu how far my services may 

be demanded If requlrtMl by the Executive Tho situation of i'ununlvsloner advccled to. 

Is Qol to be coveted, Init 1 am willing; to set In said (apa<'lty provided In no doing I 
can be instrumental to the Immediate aceompllshnient of tbe objects to be cfTected by 
(he treaty lately roncUideil with tbe Florida Indians, and render any service to the 

Territory of Florida The Itoundary line of tbe t_*ountry Smith allotted to tlie Indians 

can only h<-> run at a tTrtaln season of Ibe year, & If that season Is permitted to escape 

tt p*istponement to a sut>B<Kjuent one Is iuevliable This si'amoh Is contlniMl to tbe 

winter mouths or between tbe !•* of Jai*' & 1 of April • • • . Tbe NHUier tbe line 
of demorkatlon is defined, the Fo«>iier will the Indians cncentrnte. aud any delay on 
llie part uf tbe V. Stales may produce an uptnlou iinumg the hidlttiis that the National 
(■oremmeal la not determined on an object of vital hnportntice to the prosperity of 

Florida It la not neceasary to dU^ulse the fnet to )ou. that tbe treaty effected waa 

lu m dein"ee a treaty at Imposition Tbe Indlnus would never biive volniiLnrlly assented 

Xu the terms lud they not lH>]|eved that we hod l>oth ttie power &. disposition tu compel 
olMHlienoe. 

Tlie lmpr*^8slon made therefore should not be lost; a military Post should be Irnme- 
dirtteiy eHtsbllsbi*d at the Bay of Tampa. & tbe boandary line commenced & run as 
•irMiD as tbe seasoo will permit • • • 

It Ik natural to wish to sui-eoed In what we undertake — Success won/*/ l>e dvuhtfui 
If rbe t'ommtsaioner was unsupported ni least with the presence of n military force within 
strlklns distance of bis operations, & failure UievttaMe If be nttenipis to contend aealDst 
(he elemeulx. 

From all the information I can initber relatlni; to tbe country allotted the Indians, 
the huntlnir vrounds In particular are lnnndate<l diirInK tho SprloR A Summer rains. It 
Is In winter only (bat tbey cnu !><• tniverjud, it In nt ilmt seuswn only that they can be 
lieuetralcd with Comfort Ac without bacrllkc of health — — 1 am wllllug tberefufe to 
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Gndsdens practices throiijffli'^ 
Autifipatinp that a small nurnljer only niigM| 



tion," the ineans used to effect the object. 

out were inerciie.s.s 

attend the meeting on the .'ith of September, he proposed holding the 

many responsible for what the few accomplished. Again and agn 

he urged the inuaediate establishment of n strong military post 

Tampa Bay; * so that, if he could succeed in inducing the Indians 

act ns fommlwilonpr. prov!tIw1 I can !»<* Immpdinlely appoints & can recelre the 
eary orders for thu linniL>t])iite oxwutlnn <»f the dutlett as such « • • 

Slioult] tht' uImivl' view uf tlio subject correspond with your own : & my BerTlecf b|< 
rpqulrrd : * the KxpciiiIvp fed iIUpuniHl In ussorlnte any one wKti me, I take tbe DlMTiy 
to iinme tu you I.t. .Iiitneti Itlptey of thu Aruiy. with ttie reiunrk ttiat Uis uppulntmdii 
would )>e ^rittirylnK tii the eitrenie to me. lA. Ul))1ey rooimaadeil the Gaanl oo tbc 
Trenfy uroiiud & rendered the t'otnmliHitonerii PKHentlnl services during Ihe cotnpHciiied 
duth*K of their lulsslou. lie iMiKttcisscti tljo (luallflenttouii uecessnry iti a pre- 

einiiiout dcRrre The only ohjectlons to the propoftltlonu suhmltted antk-lpaled I7 

me. nre the ikimIUIo uiiwIlIinKnesR of tht? Exerutlvp to art Itefore (he ratlflratlon of th# 

Treufy - - But inuy nut Ihls olMinelc tu? ohvlnted on the plea of policy or ncceasUy 

If (he niuuluf; of the line Im postpone*! uatlll the Trcniy h* rntlfled It U very prohlenuitlcal 

wheiher It ctin then he run thiH Hcn.son To delay runrentruthiK the ln<llHnH Himibrr 

>c«r would Im' Rcrlously felt In the Territory of Florida^ — It would bo suhjecllng her 

fate to (mother embiirruHBmMut A Mhe Iium Hlrt?ady Ulmred under mnny The expenf« 

I hope will prove no ohjecllnti for I HJiould 1m> willing; (If tuHintsary 1 to raake no deniondn 
on the Treasury untill udvlHOd of an appropriation : iidvaoclns the rcfiulalte auiuuDt 
myself. • • • A surveyor I wmld nor re^iulrn hut would prefer ili^ tu»lectlnx a «tt» 
allcrn ofltcpr * * * Or If you would prefer It a lA. of I{nKlni>crtf tnlKht be detallcil 
US Hurveyor • • • 

lEilracrs from tetter fr«iin iJadsden to riilhoun, "Mlscellaneoim Plies," Indian i*n 
M8. (tecords.) 

•(H War Iikpt 

SM Juljf, tnx. 
My dear Sir. 

Such Is my conAdencc In your Jndfrement and clinracler. that I nm alwnyn hnppy (a be 
put lu [M>HxeK«ion of y(nir views on any pctint conne<-te4l with the puhMrk Interest. 

Your IcnowlndK'* of the Indian chtiructer eiiiihles yon to «pi'nk with Kreat rertHlntj 
of the prohohle efTtH't of nny mcnsiire on ihein : & with (his Imi^reastun, (he wMoh* •■* 
your HuKKostlonK in relullou to (he pmidlny irenly wifh tho Indlnns In I'lorlda 
luive I>een i-urrlwl Into effect. If rheri- w.m BUfllflenI time. As the treaty will Im» i 
in Sept' It will l>c impossible to ntove (he troops from Itiiton llotttie to Tsmpn Kay, 
you suKK^^t. All uf tlio other points will tie iiltcndiHl (o. 1 have Ki^t cuuddenii* In t 
Com*"", particularly our friend, jinrt I am very sollcltuus for their flucceas. • • • 

(Bxtract from letter of Calhoun tu Jnckson, ".lackson Papers."] 

(2) Calhoun tu Oladsdon. Scgul. and Muval. July :(1. yS'SA, " Indian Offlce Im 
Books." Serlcfl I, K, p. 4'i'A. 

* Duval Bf-eraa to liave been In close accord with Oadadcn. %'ole this letter to Calhnon 
nnnouncluR the sucossful ueffotlatlon of the treaty of Csmp Moultrie. ("Treaty niWs." 
ISUl'-lsna. Indian OOlce MS. KecordsiJ 

Bt. ACOOnTtKM 

it tfffpL mi. 

sir, 

On the 21"» Instant you were ftdrls«d by mall of our baTlns concluded a Treaty with 
the Florida Trlls's of ludlnuii. The '2* Article of the Treaty, accoinpanylne thti wlB 
Inform you of the Houndsrles sssl^ed tlnfm. which with the other articles aKroH oti 
will be found tn our opinion to corresi>ocd with the spirit of our InstructloOH. sa iiyU 
us the humnne policy of our povernment. Tlie want of a knowle^l^e of the ,-n':r"T 
Kriiith of f'li:irlott"B Ilartior. find the lni|>os8llilllty of Induclni; any sjitlsfnctory (nfon. 1 
relDtlve to that region. ncccBsarlly prfjhllilts the Commissioners from cunOnln;; ' ' " 
Indians to that <|uarter AKreeuhly to the views of the Kxei'utlvc as flntt crprcffwrd la 
our Instructions. .4 SnrHu-in Locution, though desired by u Majority of the tndl»M 
w» violently opposed within the Umlts recommended by (jen* Jackson; to have eztcnM 

beyond (be limits wotitd have lM*en lujurlous to the l>eat Interests of Ktorlda i 

Routhcm Location wss objec(i»«I to i)y the Indians on tht> ground that (he fouollt 
Boutli of Tampa did not condiln a Bulflcli'm guantlty of gth*i\ tnnd to furnish the tMib- 
slstence of life — That for^e only could drive them Into those limits, and that thwy vn< 
well convinced that the Americans isisseased the power, and tbej not Ibe abUlty ti 
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move tlirect from the treaty groinui to the sjwt assigned iheni, tliey 
wouUl " find the soatoast f»ccnpied previously by a force capable of 
coiiiiuaiuliii'r ubeJieiiee or chiislising for tlereliftion/' 

The Florida trilM»s were diverse in origiit aiul chanicteristics. It 
was therefore possible Uiat some of tliem would i>refer removal be- 
yond the Mississippi to concentration with friend and foe in a bar- 

rmlat — Th? Indliins tht*roforc threw thuniHelT-eit on thv protection of tlie V. Btatoti; and 
a])|>eaied fM>llnt;ly to ihf* hiunanity nf thr CoiumUMlnuon^ not t» locate them In a lOUDtry 
la which thi'j- mtiMt iiievlTubly aJurvp. — Wr knew nothloi; of the Country but from 
TSfiue, and r'nutrndlrtory n*|trpM>nlatlqn8 : the upiM>aI therefore waK lleiteaed to so fur 
am to etnbract* within tho HniltH an^tsniHl the Iiulianii n itmull trnct of counlry about Mi 
nlles North of Tampa Biiy, contnlnln^ wUhUi lis IwiindnrltHi many of the St*itli>mcni(i 
flOf the 8ontb(*ro <'lili'fs--Kv«'n tliiu extension Snrth wbm mtt t-onBlderiHi iim retuovhiK Uio 
objectlonn nrt>ml : to ajitUfy tli*>ri>foro nil partif<< and ninvlni-c even thi' Indlnnii of tht* 
hutnane dlttiMWirUm of the Amerlcun covprnment townnis them, an arilrle wuh Incerlwl 
thut ir on einmlnaiion by thf? CommlFKianers &o appointed to run the line tt Mhould 
nppear that ther,» woa not n nnlHrlpnt qiianilty of pood Innd within the llmltR nllottcd 
tbem, then the North line Khoutil he extended ho as to Kive RnttKrnrilon on this polnC.^ 

The renerviitloDH made lii the Appalachlcola district, were In fuvor of six InfliieDtUl 
rhlefs. whose najient to the Treaty eoiild nut have I»een oblfllniKl without IhlM Of)ultflhle 
provlttlon for them & their t.*onnectloni!^Tbey arc nil rpi)re8enied to be men of Indna- 
IrlouH hnhltM. and who haw made vome advnncef< In ctrlllKaClon. Blunt & TuHke-IIuJo 
Imrc lt**i»D lone friendly to the Amerhnnx. and rrndereil ennentlnl Bprvleen to (Jpnl 
Jnrkson durln;; the oiwratlons In Florldn, on the termination of whicli they were 
IKTmltted to reside where they now do under the pit»tection of the United States, with 
n jiromlRu that when the Indlnnn In l-'lorkla w^ere dlKpoiKMl of, the provlraioiiH now 

mndi? for them should Iw taken Into eonfllderatlon We view ihPHe reservnilona 

na AmnUK the moat favouniMe terms of the Treaty : The lands tillotted each chief Jc 
thetr conncctfnnf) are so limited, mt to force the occupuntfs Into tho civil hnbtts and 
pursuits ; while so Inr^n! a subtriictlon Is made from the Indian (topulatlon to be oon- 
rentrated. iix to render that [Mpulatlon more ejislly nuiniiK<*ahIe. 

The Treaty however waa the Itest we could effect an<l we are larllned to the opinion 
that the tKumdarleK to which the IndlauK have tH>eu lltnlted will Ih.- found, on rellection. 
In lie the moKl Judk'loud In a Nntlomil. as well as Territorial point of view — .lufitlcc 
has iHHrn done to the Indiana liy itsMljnilni; to them n ROlIU-lent (|unntlty of tlllatde land, 
with tlie iiddltton of mi extent of Territory alike favourable as huutlni; Kround.i. and 
for the ^rjislnc of cattle : while the position Is so central as to ndmit of tteint; encln-tt-d hy 
n white population capable of overawing and controlllnir ihi?lr unclTlllflod proiicnsltles. 

We deem tt our diit> before cIokIuk our mission to Invite your attention to some 
Important aubjects as intimately wmnectc^ with the acronipllwhment of the views wlilcb 
have dictated the policy pumued by the V. States towards the Indians — — It was a 
misfortune to I-'lorida as a frontier Territory and with lier mai-ltlme expoiure to 
have any Trll)i>s of Indians wllhin her boundarlefl — It would have Itoea a national 
benefit to have removed tbem to a more Interior position : hut as this seeoM to have 

iM'fii Impractlfrablc ; tlie only coursi' left was that which lins lieen af)opti*d The 

^nnflnl^K the Indians within certain limits, and in that part of the Territory least 

itbjectionabte This tielne accompilahed it Is Indlspensalile for the lieneflt of the 

Indians ; as well as the future security of Florida that all Interconrtie with forelKU 
cout.trlefl or Individuals exerclslti)? uu Influence over tbem be cut off. and that an 
rxcl\islre control Ik? obtained and maiulalue<l by the American 'lovernmcnl — Tbla 1b 
oolj to be effccteil by the linmcdlale eKtnhlisbment of Military posts at the Bay of 
Tamiui. f'harlitlts Harbor, and at some other point near I'aiK' Florida on the Kastern 
Ctiaat, with such other walutary laws rc^jlallntt the Trade with them as your own 

Found judgement may dlclatt! It Is scarcely necesary to stale to you that a Majority 

of the Indians now Inhabiting tbc Territory of Florida and Included as parties to the 

treaty Just effected, are wanderers. If not RcfnfnH>s from tlm Southern Indiana Many 

of tbem .ire of the old lied Stick parly whose feelings of hostility have only been 
•uppressed not eradicated, and even the native Semlnoles have ever been of n roost 

crnitic dl*4po«ltlon Tliese Indians are now scattered over tho whole face of Florida, 

hut « omall portion of their hariuK any settled residence; a majority wanderlnK' ahont 
for sueb a precarious aubslstencc as the esculent roots of the woods, or the mis* 
fortunes of our navlntatora on the Florida keys may afford. — ^ 

To brine together these dUicordnnt and fermentlnp materials ; to embody such a 
l>opultttlon within prescribed llmlta, and to conquer tbclr erratic habits will require In 
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ren, iinli<'alihy region, unci Gatlsdcn asked for instructions.** CiiUioun 
rt^plied, '"I agive with you as to the importanre lo the Territory of 
P^loridii r»f reiiiovinjtr the Indiana West of the Mississippi; but there 
arc no lands which the (lovernintnt mn assigrn them in liou of those 
tliey may abandon, as all tlie public lands in that direction, that coidd 
1m} so disposed of, are occupied eitlier by the (^herokecij or Choctawi 
The (lovernment is, however, willing to encourage the removal of 
the Florida Indians as fur as it can, and if alJ, or any part of them 
should be disposed to enii«;rate, and join the Cherokees or Choctaws, 
or any other tribe farther west that may be willing to receive them* 
you are authorized to include a stipulation in the proposed treaty on 
the subject, allowing them, in the event of their emigration, what ma>' 
be deemed by the Commissionei-s a fair consideration for the lar\A^ 
i*elinquished by them in Florida, and agreeing on the part of "lUe 
Ignited States to i)ay the expenses attending their removal.'' '' ^t 

The Indians preferred to stay in their own peninsula ; and, irresp~*g^^ 
tive of the small individual reservations for the chiefs of the Ajr^l"^' 
Lii'hicola, were assigned a strip of territory, (at no point less tharr^^ !•' 
miles fn>m the coast)'' rnnning in a northwestwurdly din»ction fi 
Lake Okeechobee to the iu'ighl>orhood of the Withiacoocheo Ki 
with the provision that IIm* northern iKiundary should Im* extert- 
until a sufficiency of " gf)od tillable land" had been obtained.'* 






some dcin'M' tb« cxcrclM of nuthorlty. with ttic presence of u mlUtnry cBtnbUsh 

jtdMjiiate to enforce U- The«? ToBtB tluTt-'fore, In our opinion, Klmultl be eaUliI ^K-tlied 

Ijcforc the boundary line in nin and marttoci Surh a mititarjr dlspocitlnD c^ i »a 

adpqnntc form would produce »n Impreittflon upon thn Indiana moat faTour&ble to 
niodlate i-oncvntrntlon within the limits allotted 

The MlUtnry eMtabllHhuientH retvmmended from the prutetrtlon tbey wuuid altord^ 
further induce an early settlement of the country now open to the enterprl^^e of eralier^^n** ■ 
tbc presence of which pupnlalion will iiKsUt Qint*'rtn>l>- in forclnt; the Indlnnis witbi^cr^ tlis 
llmitii aliott(--d them & obtatnlnR that rontrul ho much d>-H[rrd. 

Aa an act of Justice to I.. Itlpley who commnoded the detachment of Troops oc^^ ^^ 
Treaty gruuDd; & of I.. II. Itrown tlii? Attst. C'oniinlttaary of Siibsistencp we mtist C 
fully testify to the xealoutt, active it faithful dlHelmrge of the rariouH duties ai» 
tben. 

Col. llunipbreya IndUu Agent. & M^ KicbHrdM the Interpreter likewise renJergg ^^ 
cesrntiul lurvkm during the complii*nted dlfficnltlea wc li.id to encounter — In afiarn» ^^ 
and mnrehlnt; the Western Indians tbrouKh a witdernefis uf 250 mlliw in culent i< 
Treaty (ground, they buve 1>ocn PX[)o(iiHl to prlvntlonH & expenses r1v1ii>; tliem sCia'i'iif' 
cinlins on tlie Department of Wiir for oxtra compensation; the equitable udJtistmeS3< of 
which [a submitted to your consldcratlua by 
Vour most obt. Scrrants, 



». the 

1 

' '^ 



WSI. P. DOTAI* 
JaMEA tiAPSI>KX. 

BuMARo smavt. 

Tbe Honb. 

J. C. CALiior.N, filrc. of War. 

<■ (JndKden to riilhmin. June 11, \H'2',i, " MlncHlnneoua Files," Indian OIHrf MS. iCiKvrd*. 

*CaitiouD to Oadsden. June 30. 18'.'3. " Indian Office loiter Bouks." Series J. fi. P* 
458; Anjerlcau State Tapers, "Indian AITaiiH," 11 : 434— 13.V 

'Gadsden tu Calboun. Scptemlicr i:i, 1S23. " Misoplianeotis Flics," Indian Oi!lc« Uti 
necords; William I". Duval to Calboun, Septemlier 20, IB'Zli, "Treaty Kites." I*M)2-I8a. 
Tndtnn Office MS. Records, 

•• 'I'lic arcdunt of thp two succefwive extcneiontt of this line belongs to the ntory uf tbf 
Florida Indian suffcrlugs und will come later. 
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NovwuImt, Monrcx; coinniissionc<lGiuls(teii lo run tlio lines, in IXh-Oiu- 
l>or, the Senate ratifieJ the treaty, and in May* following, Con<n*ess 
«p|)ropri«led " various sums to carry it into effeet> 

While the Floritia Indians wrre Inking colieeted in ivadiness for 
transj7ortation, the War Department i^eopeneil negotiations with the 
(^reeks under the appropriation aet of May tUS^ lHt?4; and as the 
tifaty which our old friends, Duaean G. Campbell and James Meri- 
wether, were now about to frame is tlie one that preeij^itated J. Q. 
Adams's famous eontioversy with Governor Troup, it behooves us 
to preface an accoimt of it with a few remarks concerning the situ- 
ation of the Creek eonuniinity, not forgetting (o lH»ar in mind the way 
in which Indian affairs often iH-canie, to the detriment of the Indians^ 
mixed up with hicnl and even with national iKilitics." 

At the tinie wl»en their history l)ceomes most interesting to us the 
Creek towns numl>ered fifty-six and were divided, not politically, but 
geographically, into the Upper of (leorgia and the Lower of Alabama. 
Aii near as can be made out, Little Prince was their great chief, the 
king, so to siK'ak, of the Cre^k Nation, with Big Warrior as a close 
second. William Mcintosh, the leading actor in the coming drama, 
was not a head chit'f at all, but a chief fifth in rank, yet he seems to 
linve been the recognized lender of the lower towns. He was a half- 
breed of Scotcli extraction, a cousin of Governor Troup, and a clever, 
capable man, shi*ewd and unscrupulous. He had served with dis- 
tinction under General Jackson in both the Creek and Seminole wars, 
and was generally known for his friendliness toward the whites. 
I5ig ^^'^arrior represented more nearly a Creek of the olden time. Ho 



■4 I'nlted Rtntm Statutpn at Ijtrgr, AT. 

* thirni complained that ttic nmnunt vran tif>t InrRt* «'n<>Uf;li, and U crrtulnly wna nol ; 
Imt the Oov^rnmoDt hod Imd so much ej[|>orl«noc with htm In the uvorr'har^tnf; of \\la 
jtCTOuuIti it» fltipf-rlat^ndnnt of Indian AlTalra tn riorida lUnt It miglit wuU husllute lu 
plari! trio much relfnnc-e npon iidt ostlmiile that bt> mlgbt fiirutKh. Ah It wus, his inprlirKl 
of dUb(tr»tt)g the money, iirter It hnd bven nppnjprlated. will scarcoty 1>«ar Investigation. 
IIU ration contract was a dtttgraeefut affair, and (here la aotiw HUHplclon that be jippr(»- 
prUtrd to hlmFM?If the $500 which he preleniJL*d to Uavp pnld Knebe^ MritblA, ond wMrb 
wns duit lu KnebeMnthlfi nnder thu addltlounl artliii* uf tho treaty of Camp MoiiUrlc. 

' Tbo appointment and siihstLHiUfnt ri'muval ut U. It. Mltrbell is a case Ui pulnL 
When Colon**! Ilowklns dl«l. the Oovi'mmt'iit tendi-n-d th*' pnt*ltIon of I'rpok aj;**nt to 
tien. David Merlwctlipr ; but Wfore he could nrcppt it It wns conferred upon D. B. 
llltc-bi'll, whu ri'KluDfd the povornorHblp of Gcorfrla In ordvr to assume tbo now dutlcii. 
Just what InllueticLMl hU action It \n dlfHrutt lo ki>. .TackKtiu aUvays claimed that It wan 
The fSA.(H)0 Crepk tndomuMy which wim Ihfn l)elDg coniidFred In fVinirr(>»u« and of which 
W. II. Crawford. Secretary of the Treawnry and MUcboU'R friend, would have the diH- 
poaal. In 1>^'2\, through the luKtrinu*'ntallty of .luclcKon and hlit rrlendtf, the Crwk 
accnt wBs r\'move<l. It having iM-cn churued. and lo the Rallsfiictlon of Monroe proved, 
that be bad been en^aKcd In flUiujcKlIn): AfrlcaoK from niTOi^H the Florida line, fur which 
□«fBrI<iii.4 ptirpune he had made ii.hc of tbr i!'re«>k lutlt'cinlly. Hl-t Bucce»s*jr wait Col. 
John Crowcll, a former CoDtcreuIonnl ri-prcften(atlve from Alahama and a man wbottu 
quarrel with tlic Mcthodlnt mlrvlonary, ICev. William Cai»erfl, (llarden'B "Troup." pp. 
2-II*--.'il ). and IndlscrtH't afBllHll'ins wllh the CtBrko, or nuO-Troitp fnetlnri, greally c<Jm- 
pllrnteU the Creek truublex. Aoulher L-aUAC of (llK&aitsfactlun, on the piirl of the i>eurglan;i, 
with Crowell's administration an Crt^'k ageni wna the tacit permU^lon which he kstp to 
hU own relatlveii to tradt* unlawfully In the i'ni*k country. Thia waa stipiHwed to In- 
fluence bla attitude toward the propcwed dtmlnutlou of Indian territory. 
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was tlio recogrnized chief of the Red Sticks aiul, in saying that, v^i 
have told all, for the Red Sticks were the '' Hostilcs,'*' those who 
sented iind lind alrortdy tried to rrsi-t tho enrrourhments of the civi-J 
lized settlements. In chanicler IVi*^ Warrior was supposed to be 
wily and treacherous sava^, but that was from an America 
|x>int of view, rjittle Prince was ii diflcrent niiiii from pither of tlie 
others, neither actively friendly nor actively hostile toward the 
United .States. He did what he could, by j>eaceful and political 
measures, to ]>revcnt friction: then, failin^r, yielded to the inevitabli 

Sncli were ilie men with whom Campbell and Meriwether had ti 
deal when they started out in 1824 to ne^^otiate a new Creek cessit 
Anticipating their condnjr. sona* of the Creek chiefs deterndned upoi 
a bold step, encouraged thereto by tl»e Cherokeej^. On the 2r>th ol 
May they met at their capital town, Tuckaubntchee, and passc<l 
resolution" (in cITect ti inw <»f tin* nation. l>ocause done in j^Miei 
couni'il and sipied by Little Prince) that they would neither sell noi 
ext^han^e another foot uf him!. Toward the end of September, 
Agent Crowcll notilicd iho Creeks'' that the United State-; commissi 
sionei'K would expect to rnet't with them iit Hroken Arrow, the na^ 
tional council s<|uai'e, some time in the near future, preferably th 
lir^h of Novond)er;'^ and, on tlie yiHli of Octolxn-,'' the chiefs met 
]^olc^ Cat Sprini; to discuss the matter. The result was an anjniun< 
nient to the world of the decision reached at Tuckaubatchee fivi 
months lM>fore. Thus fortified they awaited the conference. 

Since receiving their instructions in July, the ct»mmissionei's hac 
been making [jreparations for a large meetings Cmwell having in^ 
formed ihem (hat they nd;rht expect some five thous:iml Indians 
attend.'' Catuiibcll, at least, was sanguine of success; for, while (^in« 
ferr-ing with the Clierokees, he had found out that the Creeks wei 



• " • ■ • on n deep onil Rotctnu rcflcclloii. wr Imve, with one voice, [r«NolY«(1] 
follow tbp pnttern of Ibo riiornkiK'a, mid on uo ncrnunt whnto^'cr wlU w« rtmifcnf 
jwll one fot»t of fiiir Iiitid, oeUber !».t HxrUuuK« or olliorwisv." !!$lf;ne(] by I'tttic I'rlB< 
nia Wiirrlor. Uohl llnjn, AIhto TustfnuKpi, Vrthok> Mice. Mnd Wolf. Tiistenusf^n Vail 
TiifikoDiiba, OeorKe Anson, rwtshnobe Ktxcro, Towps Hnjo, Mud Town. Yotitue KU»| 
JnlinliH Ualu. (Artick' Inkca from " Monttiomery Republican," nud printed In Xllcs' " Hc| 
iBttT." n*?win>»pr 4. lKi;4, XXVII: 22a. 

•■Crowell to Cuniphcll. Sf»ptcml>er 27, 1824. **Journal of ProrccdlOKS nt Broken Anwr,' 
In •' Imlliiii Omcf MS, Kucords." 

" 'I'lit! "ftlh of Novr»mlM»r was the dnte decided upon by (*rowflI and the rommlftslnnrnii] 
bur the Indbins proforrod ihe ftrh of DwembiT. 'Hmi dflle Interfen'd wilh Cnmplit'iri 
Hrnni);eiiii>iits so It w»i8 cbnueed linnlly to the Ist of December. (Crowell to Cnoipt 
Sfpli'mticr '27. 1S24. and f'diuplirll (o Crowell, Ootot*r i;t, IS24. In 'Moiirnal nf Il-n 
Inpi lit Urnben Arrnw."> 

'At this meetlnn the chiefs revoked any authority heretofore fflven to any Indlvldui 
to di.'4pn»e of Crec'k Innil nnd decided thiit tblx notice sbould Imi published In iKttne TnlK 
State«'new3papfr "so that it muy he known lo the world thtit tlie Creek people 
nvt flUposrd tn yvll i>t\c fout mure of their lamti." Plgnwl by Little I'rlnce, Big \VarTler» 
Ilohi Ilfljo, Toramn TiiJ'tfnugffa, Wbat-tiMico, rn<'tbbi-IIaln. TnHkenahn Tustciiupga iUt^,\ 
Mnd Wolf, Foiibatchoc Klxiro, MIco I'lco. Tusk^fta TtiMtcnugeu. Alec llajo. 8oakiitr Mall, 
Tala«c TiiBtt'nugKu, Yoimii KIhr, Wm. McGllvery. Tharlea Comrlls. (NUe«' " Re*l»tBr." 

Vol. XXVII : pp. •22:\-T24 ) 

* CrowttU to Campbell. September 20. 1824, "Journal of l*n>c«edintB at Broken Arrov.*' 
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di^^de(l tuiiong Ihemsclves on the ipiosrioii of a ccsHion. He had not 
yet heard of the action tuken tit Tuckaiibatchee. With Crowell he 
WHS f>ii i\w bfst of terms, Ihe two havin<T been politiral sn|i]xtrtrrs of 
Matthew Talbot as agninst Troup in the last friibernatorial contest. 
So little were they at varianee, indeed, that Campl>ell was able to 
report to Calhoun, the Sth of Augtist, '' The A<rent is intel!i«i;ent and 
roinninnieative and 1 am certain will afford us all the facilities 
within his control." ° 

The same diflieiilly of liavinjj no lands to the westward available 
for exchange, as was feh in the case of the Florida Indians, now con- 
fronted the. Administration in dealing with the Creeks.* Neverthe- 
less, in tlfeir *' talk." nf(er the organizatinn of the treaty council, the 
commissioners assured the Indians that Ihe President had extensive 
tracts of country under his dominion beyond the Mississippi which 
he was willinjr lo give (hern in exehange for the r*ouiilrv Ihev were 
then occupying, I'emoval l>eing with him a first consideration be- 
cause of the Cieorgia compact/ In reply four chiefs. Little Prince, 
Poethleyoholo, William Mcintosh, and Hossay Hadjo, signed their 
names to an address, in which they said : 

•* The agreement between our Father, the President of the United 
States, and our Ilro1lRM*s of Georgia we have never before this time 
been acquainted with: nor are we now convinced that any agi'ee- 
ment between the United States and the state of Georgia will have 
the effect of alienating the affections of n just Parent fi'oni a part of 
his diildren, or aggi'andising the one by the tlownfall and ruin of the 
other. That ruin is the almost inevitable consequence of a removal 
beyond the Mississipju. we are convinced. It is true, very true, that 
* we are surrounded by white people.* that there are encroachments 
made — what assurances have we that similar ones will not be made 
on us. should we deem it proper to accept your offer, and remove 
Ijeyond the 3>Iississippi; and how do we know that we would not be 
enci"oaching on the people of other nations? ''** 

In spite of the reluctance to a cession manifested in this, the first 
recorded Indian ""talk"' of the conference, and of the positive re- 
fusal in the decision of Tuckaulmtchee and of Pole Cat Spring, 
which had come to (heir notice prior to their arrival at Broken 
Arrow on the 30th of Xovemlter, the commissioners continued to 
press their demands, drawing freely fi^om other negotiations and 
inaccui'ately from history to strengthen the unwelcome arguments. 
Their final threat was, " Brothers, we plainly see and we know it 



Serle« II, 



* "Joomal of ProcoedlngB Kt Broken Arrow." 

* Calhoan lo CumpWil, September 13. 1824, " Indian Offlc« Lettrr Books.' 
No. 1. p. 105. 

•Talk. December 7. IS24. "Journal of rrowodlngi." 
'Talk. December 8. 181M. "Journal of Proceed in |pi." 

16S27— OS 22 
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(o l)e true from tlio talks of the President, the Secretary' of War, tl 
Governor of Georgia, the Georgia Delegation in Congress, and tb< 
Legislature of Georgia for yenrs past, that one of two things must] 
be done, you must come uuder the laws of the whites or you musi 
remove," • Fin<ling all their efforts useless, they employed men 
interview the chiefs privately.'' hu* all propositions were indignantly 
rejected excopt thase offered to Mcintosh, and even he dui-ed not j 
close with an offer on the treaty ground. The commissioners therc*fl 
fore made a night excursion up the river to Coweta Town and therp 
<'onferred with Icsscm* chiefs of the Mrlntf>^h following/ Ere long 
Little Prince and Big Warrior suspected that all was not right andj 
deprived Mcintosh of his office as speaker of the Creek Nation. 
The disgrace determined his action. At all events, because of that; 
and of covert thi*eat.s against his life, he left Broken Arrow secretly, 
and the next we henr nf him it is as the betrayer of his country*. 

The earliest ititiuiatiim of any distrust felt by the commissioners 
of hearty cooperation on the part of Federal officials was in cou- 
nt»c(iun with the hub-agent. CapUiin William Walker. re<'orded by 
the journal entry for Decemt»er Ul There we learn that it had just 
come to the knowledge of the commissioners that Walker, who was, 
b}' the wny. a son-in-law of Big Warrior, had acted as socretarj^ at 
the Tuckaubatchee and Pole Cat meetings. About the sjime time 
tlie commissioners received an express from the governor o; 
Georgia iuquiring particnlarly as to the conduct of C-olone! CrowelL 
Evidently Troup would have been glad, for j)olitical reasons, to 
find some ojiuse for complaint against the man whose removal ho 
had roiiuested a twelvemonth before; but the commissioners had none 
to make— not even though the agent had, at the outset, infomie 
them verbally that he would not risk losing the confidence of 
Creeks and so imperilling future negotiations I»y trying to fwri^mde 
them against their better judgment. He would leave the whole busi- 
ness to the conmiissioners and would do nothing against them. 

On the 14th of Decemln'r, the commissioners, seeing tlutt they wen.* 
making no progress at all, pmposed in council that the balai^T of 
the negfjtiations should Ije conducted by a select number of chiefs- 
and thiit they should adjourn from the square to a comfortable and 
ciinvenieril nioni. They were met by a Hat refusal.'' Four morp 
days passed away in profitless speech-making, with Crow«*ll neotml 
the exatnph* of the (^herokees influential, the upper Creeks obsti- 
nate, aiul the commissioners exasperated. Clearly it was a wasto 
of time and money to continue the neg»Uiations. They were there- 



i 
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• "Journal of rroce«lInK«." 

*"CrowHr« Oefcn«e," Indian oflBcp MS. [tecorilfl. 
' CommlBalonerH to Troup, Dot-ember 14, 18:!4. 
MS. Recnrdft. 

* "Journal ot ProceodlnK"-" 
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^Be suspended, siibjert to further instnietions from Washington, 
^Hither Campbell straightway i-epairod, a letter from Troup in his 
Wftke notifying the President that "a treaty can be immediately 
signe<l upon tlie condition.s wliich will be disclosed by the com- 
missioners.'' ° 

On the 8th of January, Campbell submitted to the War Depart- 
uient his complaint and his siijr^estion.^ After giving various pru- 
dential reasons why the comniissioners had not seen fit to conclude 
a contract with the McTnlosh pnity alone, he requested *Mbe author- 

f of r he Executive * • * to convene the chiefs within t hi' limits 
Georgia; to negotiate with them exclusively, if we think proper, 
inclusive of a deputation of chiefs from the upper towns, if such 
deputation shoidd present themselves and evince ii disposition to 
negotiate to further ejctent • * ♦ /' Yhc request was refused. 
On the 11th Campbell wrote again to inquir»> whether negotiations 
lor a cession and reino\ul miglit l»e resumed with the entire tribe; 
^Bl, only in the event of a second faibu'e, continued and concluded 
^nth the Georgia chiefs, subjwt ti* the assent of the others that the 
land vacated by the emigrants shoiild Ix* placed immediately at the 
disposal of the Government/ Again he was told that the President 
could authorize no treaty with tlie Creeks unless it were made "in 
iho usual fonn» and upon the ordiiuiry principles with which Treaties, 
are held with Indian tribes • * * ."'' 

Though stt luiconiproniising in this particular, in other respects the 
Adniinislrati(ui sliowed iis^'IF very ready to comply witli the wishes 
of Camplwll. Regardless of the intercession of General Jackson/ 
Walker was snmiiuirily dismiss<Ml on the pfeti that he hud used his 
influence to defeat '* the sucessful lenuitiatioti of tlie treaty,"^ the 
spw'ific charge being "' that lie pennetl the publication of the Creek 
chiefs at Tokaubatche and the Pole-cat Springs; and that their 
met'ting al the latter wns at liis house, iind willi liis sancti(»u and 
countenance * •♦/']? Crowell was ivprimanded for neglect of 
duty and ordered to coo|>erate in tlie fiitiUMs whethei- he would or no. 
with the United .States commissioners.^ This was not all. Calhoun 

Kfar played into the hands of Campl>ell that he conferred up<m him 
W'retiouary power to change the locnliou of the trt»aty gmund, 
and it was changed, most significantly, from Broken Arrow, in Ala- 
bama, to Indian Springs, in Georgia. 

IjDocomber 23. IS'J4. " MlHcoIlant-oua mo8." Indian Offirr- MS U'H?nrflM. 
lAmeriL'sn Sinip Pnpcrs. " In'Itan Affaire.'" [I : Tt'i. 
lAmeiicnn Stnh» I'nitfrs. " Inrliftn AfTotrs," II: 075, 
ICalhoun to CarnplH'll, Jnniiary IK, 1HJ5, ■' Indian Offln* l>ttrr nooka." BtHm 11, No. 1. 
[809-310. 
I** ImUan omre letter Bonha." Sorlca El, No. 1, p. H75. 
Mliid,. p. 2t»8. 
•Ibid., p. 300. 
lbl<L, p. :tl(> 
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The Creeks were suinnioited to appear at the new treaty ground on 
the 7th of Febniary.'* Little Prince and Big Warrior refused 



come thenisolves, but sent Poetldeyoholo of Tnckaiibntchee to act 
their i*eproscntative. Apparently his duty was to declare the prese; 
meeting unhiwful, inasmuch as the Mcintosh party, there preflomi 
nating, lind absolutely no authority to negotiate a cession, and in in- 
\'ite the commissioners to return three months hence to the N'ational 
Council Square at Broken Arrow.* Campbell, however, was de- 
termined to complete the business then and there and warneil Poeth- 
leyoholo that if he and his people departed the treaty groiitiil, as 
they had threatened, he should consider himself fully authorized to 
conclude a cession with those that remained. 

Resort was had tluriiig the progress of the negotiations to the same 
underhand practice-s as liad distinguished the proceedings at BroltMl 
Arrow. Camplx'irs brother-in-law. Colonel Williamson, seems to 
have been an advance agent eiiiployed to accomplisli by bribery what 
the commissioners might possibly fail to do by treaty. On one occa- 
sioti. in an endeavor to win over Interpretei' Ilamhly (the indindual 
wlir) bi)d figure*! so disreputably in the Seniiuole troubles, first ns 4 
friend of the British, tlien as an American spy), he boasted that be 
had been proniiscfl tlic disbursement of the Creek removal fumb and 
would share the profits witJi Hambly if he would leml the comiwis- 
sioners his support." 

Under sudi circumstances we should scarcely expect to find that 
the trciUy, fiunlly negotiated, was the restdt of fair and stjuare Ji'al- 
ing. In an incomplete form,'' it was interpreted to the council on the 
12th of February and signed by the Mcintosh }>arty, certainly not 
by the dissenteis; for very few of tlrem were then in Indian Spriairs, 
the Cussetas and Soowagaloos having left secretly the night before*-' 
Poetldeyoholo was still tl»ei"e. however, and is reported to have said 
to Mclntoslu as he was in the act of affixing his name, ** My Friend, 
you are now about to sell your country; I now warn you of thfi 
dnnger." When all was done» Crowell. true to his promise of fo- 
operation,' signed as a witne-ss and then pix*pared a formal protest 

•Campbell to CroweU. Janaary 12, 162&, American State Papera. " Indian Affaln'* Hi 
676. 

^''Joiirofil of FrooecdlneV February 11, 1825. AmcrloiD Slate Papera, " lodlta ^' 
fairs," II : 582. 

• •' CroweU> Di'ffnnp," Indian Offlr*? MS. KecordR. 

'Later investigotlonM dlvul^d thnt ihn fifth article waa anrreputlous. II prortiW 
for tlie dlstrlljutlnn. " hy the commiasioncrs," nt >2no,000 of the purcbnse money. rrpufJ 
to bavi* tMH-D no (irrnng^'nipnt "at the particular rpquest " of the iDdlADs, yol was d^^^ 
read or Interpreted to them in council." (Crowcira Defense.) Tlie " addUtoaat ■rtlcl*'*! 
was not preKented to tlie nssenihly until the 14tb of February, and was then slffDcd"^?! 
all the principal chiefs present.'' \n the romtnluloners recorded In tUeIr jt>urfi«l. J^ 
affcL'tod MclDlOHh oQly. It was protiably ttie price of hln treachery Blncr'. nf tbf two 
reservntlnna for which It provided he should l»e ciimpenfMite^i. one did not belouK in ^'^ 
and the other wsr not worth one-tlfth of the umount iitipulnted. 

• CrowcU to the Cummlwloacrfl< February T, 1S25, "Journal of Trocecdinffa." 
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[Var Department,*' alleging that the whole proceeding of the 
commissioners had l>een contrary to tlie letter and to t!ie spirit of 
their instructions. Although knowing this and knowing too that he 
had grossly misrepres<^nted facts all along. Campbcli was able to 
write with a dear conscience that a treaty hatl been concluded *' with 
the Creek Nation Indians," '* and again that '' the attendance of 
chiefs was a full one, much more so than is usual when chiefs only are 
invited.'' His report to Govei-nor Troup, Februarj' 13, 1825, was 
more in harmony with the facts in the case; for the assembly at 
Indian Springs might be what he " considered '* the Creek Nation, 
but that certainl}^ did. not make it so. As a matter of fact, very 
few of the men present were chiefs, none of them were chiefs of fii'st 
rank, wliile the representative of Little I'liiic*' and Big Warrior was 
a dissenter. Of the signers, Mcintosh and posisibly two others were 
the only chiefs in good standing, the rest were " underling chiefs, 
broken chiefs, and Iwys/' '' 

The intense intei*est in Indian removal, which had revealed itself 
during the last few years, coupled with the consciousness that indi- 
vidual applications of the policy were an excitement to sectional 
jealousy and a ruinous exjx*nst% led Monroe to hesitate no longer in 
urging oiBcially a general colonization west of the Mississippi. In his 
eighth annual message, therefore, he advised the adoption *' of some 
well-digested plan *' wlii<'li wuuld^ whiL' relieving the States and 
Territories, not be prejudicial to Indian interests.'* Reprobating the 
idea of coerci(»ri, hv pnijiosed that, after (In* Governnienl luul extin- 
guished the indigenous title, the eastern tril)e.s should Ix^ invited to 
occupy by districts the country lying east of the Kockj' Mountains. 
There they were not to be ul)nn<loned lo their own devices, l»ut each 
district was to be provided with schools and with a regular civil 
administration. 

A week hiler. in the Senate, the Committee on Indian Alfaiis called 
for information resj>ecting the number of possible emigrants and an 
estimate of the expense.' In the House, while the same proposal was 
being considered in committee, a resolution offered by Conway, the 
Delegate from Arkansas, was adopted, pro\ading, '^ That the Coni- 

•Crowvlt to Catboun. Pttbrnftry 13. 1825, "UUceUaneous Files," Indian Offlco MS. 
Rw.'iir<JM. 

> Campbell to Calhoun, February IB. 182I>, " MlAcellaDtoua Ftlea." Indian Office 118. 
RiKonls. 

' In partial Terlflcatton of this, note McKenney's report to President Adama, June 23. 
lH'I't, of which the rullowiiie is ilh citracl : " * * * It .ippeare • • • that all 
thoac Ipretiiimably chiefs and beadtoeDl who receipted for ibe annuity of 1824 arc sub- 
Hcrlbem (o one ' ur utiier of Die Treatlea of 1814, 1818, and 1821, excvpt one Totbleoto) ; 
and only one (Mclutosb't Hubitcrlbed the Intv Treatj of Ibe Indian Sprlnpi- * * *" 
"Indian Office Letter Books." Series U. No. 2, pp. GlMtO. 

' Rlcbardaon. II : 201. 

'Benton lo Calboun, December 15. 1S24. " Miacel laneoua FUea/' Indian Office US. 
Becords. 
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inittee on Indian affairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of organizing all the territories of the United States lying we^t of^ 
the State of Missouri and territories of Arkansas and Michigan 
into an Indian Territory and of auttiorizing ^he President to adopt 
at discretion, measures for colonizing all the tribes there." Ai 
unexpected criticism of any such plan came from Smyth, of Vi 
ginia. In order to prevent a constant drain upon *' the flower 
of the eastern popuhitii>u, he was quite willing to limit the 
uuinU'r of States west of the Mississippi to two tiers and to give " the 
Indians an unchajigeable boundary Iwyond;'' but i-enmrked that, 
tiiongh tlie CJovernmenl formed there might continue under tlu* pro- 
tection of the United States," it could not be admitted " as a part ol 
tlic t'onfedcrncy.''^ '• 

When seudiiig in a special message on the 27th of January for 
new appnipriation to extinguish Indian titles, Monroe, encounige( 
by the friendly attituile of Congress toward his earlier proiH>saK tool 
occasion to onllin(? more fully a i)ian for gcucial reniovul, not, liow-_ 
ever, disguising the truth that rising troubles over the treorgia coi 
pact had spnircd. if not uc(Tssitated, his nciion.'" In the StMuite tli 
plan was adopted by the Indian Committee "unanimously"* and a] 
plication made to Ualhoun to flraft a liill in coriforniity with it." Hi 
did"* so. but on the supposition that the committee had equally ap- 
proved of his report which had a('cotn|Junieil the l*residentV message 
and had provided for a rather peculiar distribution of the emigrant 
tribes.' 

Calhoun *s report of January '24, 1825, raises a question as to his 
own motive for advocating Indian removal. It will be noted that i|fl 
was in coiiteni])lation io givt* the Indians a guaranty of perpetual 
possession \n tin- new Itind, ti tliinir wlii(^li might mean nmch or litfle. 
Some of the triljes had had guaranties t>efore, and they had mean! 
nothing. The problem of llic future would Im» whether one Congrci 
having no authinily to bind its su<'i:essors, couhl give a better |>ledj 
of security than the treaty-making power, acting under a que>>tionabi« 
prerogative. Supposing, however, that that <lifli(Mdty did not presei 
itself to Calhoun, or^ if it did. was dismiss*»tl with the rejection that 
an Indian guaranty might be at least as binding as the Missoui^fl 
Compromise, the question remains, ^Vha^ was his motive? Did he, as 
tlie abolitionists claimed, plan to give the Indians a perpetual prop:^ 

•"NUm* Register." XXVIl : 271. 

•Benton's "AhrMgrment of ]K>ImtrH In Codrtpjw." VIII : 211. 

*UlcbardBon, II: ^80-283; American Statu rapom, "Indian AfTolni," I]; S41-64J 

' Ben ton to Calhoun. January 28, 1825, " MlftceUuneoiift FUes." IndUn Offlcr W 
RMvrdB. 

' Calhoun to Benton. January 31. 1820. " Indian Office Letter Books," Series tl. Xo. 
p. 334. 

f " OaIt>s and Beaton's RegrlHter." I. Appendix, pp. 67-50 ; American State Paperau ** 
dlon Affairs," U : 543-044. 
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ty right west of Missouri and west of Ijakt' Michigan, in onkr to 
•k free-State expansion north of the interdicted line of 1820? The 
■"idenc*! points stnju<i;iv to an opjKJsite nonchision, or at least to an 
kcriminatiou of others besides Culhoun; for, as we have seen, since 
1815 there had l>een vague projects for converting the present State 
of Wisconsin into an Indian Territory. Doctor Morse specifically 
recommended it in 1820, and some of the New York Indians had 
already emigrated thei*e. It was, therefore, not strange that the coun- 
try west of l^ke Michigan should have been included in Calhoun's 
plan. Indeed, the resolution of Conway had specitically embraced it. 
Moreover, years afterwards, on an occasion when there was really no 
object in misrepresentation, Calhoun referred ° to the subject as 
though to ascrribt! the honor of it exclusively to Monroe. A good 
:planation for the introducing of the phrase, " west of the State of 
[issouri and Territory of Arkansas," is found in the vigorous pro- 
sis made of late years by western jjeople against a policy of reliev- 
ig the older communities at the expense of tl»e new^er. It is hardly 
[ikely thai it came from any conscious reference to the Missouri Com- 
jromise, especiallv as the slave belt west of Arkansas was to be a 
irt of the Indian Territory. 

On Washington's birthday Calhoun's hill, '' for the preservation 
and civilization of the huJiau ti-ibes," was tiebated Uy the Senate in 
Committee of the Whole an<l ordered engn>ssed for a third reading.*' 
It was passed on the ii8d inid sent (o the IIous*% but there pressure 
of busmess, as once before, nmsl have prevented consideration. Inde- 
pendent action by the House on Monroe's proposal was eti'ectually 
blocked by Forsj^*th*s determination not to let the great phm of 
removing all the Indians retard the performance of obligations due 
Georgia alone. 



• Siwecti on tbf» Oregon bUl, Hcnnte, Janu&ry ^4. 184H, Crall«. IV: 246. 
•Gales and Sealon'H HeglBtPr. I: QllO-ei.'). 
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J. 0- ADAMS AND INDIAN REMOVAL. 

The docfion of J. Q. Adams wiis iiinu.s}»U ions (or Tndinn romovn!,* 
but not because his Administration introduced any radical change in 
policy: qnitp the contrary, inasmuch as the continuity of attitude waaj 
preserved throughout. The trouble was, local [>rejiidices of one kind 
or another were, for four long years, enlisteil on the side of the ()pjK>- 
sition to defeat by procrastination any measure that the President 
might ardently desire. Some connnentators have it, that he desired 
Indian reniovnl only as a hid for popular sujjport, and tluit, in the 
very nature of things, it was in»possible for a New Englander tofl 
advocate il for its own sake— hut that \> iiniiiaterial to us. We 
are for the nioriient not so much concerned with motives as with 
facta, and it suffu'es us to ktiou- that Aihnus took up the work whei 
Moni'oe laid it down nntl carried il on nnlltnchingly along the lin< 
of no coerci<*n. 

Many of the disastrous events of the Tenth Presidential Adminif^j 
tration, for instance, the Creek controversy, were precipitated at 
its birtli and might have happened even if a mow tactful man than 
J. Q. Adams had bectune the Chief Magistrate. Tlie reception of tliaj 
Indian Springs treaty in the Senate was not marked hv any indica- 
tion of tlie frauds lliat hail attended its negotiation, although it wasj 
generally known that the Ahihama Creeks had not consented to its 
For wcpIcs past all Forsyth's remnrks in tlu' House had been direi'tedl 
toward the drawing out of an opinion upj)robalive of treaty nuikiug 
with a part of a tribe, and a close observer would have concluded 
that his object was to forestall any criticism that might come up 
against Campbell and Meriwether; possildy also to prepaid ihe War 
Department for a similar negotiation with the Cherokees. Moreover|^| 
Crowell's protest was on file in the Indian Office, and Crowell hims<*lf 
was in Washington informing Monroe and Calhoun of all thai had 
passed. The Georgians wei^e anxious to get the treaty in and ratified 
before the Eighteenth Congress adjourned,* but they were not (piitOH 
able to manage it. Tt was transmitted to the .Senate on the 3d of^ 
March and hastily advised .and consented to." President Adams pro- 

■J. g. Adams's rUfiry. Miiy 1*0. 1825. ^H 

^ Majur Andrews'^ tteiyori. Auiiiiftt 1, 1825, lodlan OOlce MS. Records. ^B 
'The Spnate vote on nitlficallnn stood .H8 In fnvor »ud 4 (BnrtoD of Missouri, BrBDck 

of Nortb CarnllDS. Cliandler of Maine, nod Ue Wolf of libode Island) acaliist. Ularden'* 

"Troup." p. ^03. Qotei. It Ik Interesting tu obaervu Barbour's name amous tlioae con 
Banting. 
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claimed it on the 7th, without iiujuirin^. perhaps out of courtesy to 
his predecessor, too closely into its history. The inaction was n com- 
pmniise with fate, but was not ionp: to last. Events were already 
happening in the South destined to force an inveatigration, and it 
came. 

Included among the documents that accompanied Campbeirs draft 
of the treaty U* Washington was one hcnirhig date January '25, 18'25.* 
which ought to have tionvinced the Administnition that all was not 
well in the Creek country. It was the appeal of the Mcintosh party 
for protection. Notwithstanding, the negotiations proceeded to a 
iinish. Then came the news of nitificuliou untl with it *'sorrow nnd 
consternation " to the Upper Creeks, All along they had hoped that 
the President wouhl interjtose in their behnlf !i> defeat the ends of 
3lcTntosh and Georgia. Thrown buck now upfm their own res<nn'<res, 
ihere was nothing for them to do but to resort, to desperate measures; 
so, after announcing that as they had sold no land, they would accept 
none of the money, they prepared to execute a law of their nation, 
prescrii)ing capital punishment for nnyone who should propose a 
cession in deliance of the national will.^ Sf> critical was the situation 
that l>efore the end of \hirch the newspapers of the country declared 
a Ci*eek civil war in prospect.*' 

AlH)nt this time, when it was so necessary to advance cautiously. 
Governor Troup developed an interest in State surveys. It fii^st 
manifested itself in a request for the Federal (lovenunent to coop- 
erate in the nmning of the Alal)ama line,'' i\ thing impossible to do 
without tlisturbing the Creeks; but tlie I*resi(h'nt wns *liscivet enough 
not ti) offer that as an excuse for refusal. He preferred rather to 
remark, as Monroe <lid the year beffn*e, that the running of an inter- 
state line was not a Federnl. but an interstate affair.'' .Shortly iifter- 
wards Troup made a sinnlar re(|uest with regard to the I-'lorida line ' 
and was told that, while the same objections did not hold as in the 
cnse of Alabama, it could not he granteil bucnnse there was no appr<»- 
priatioD for it. These incidents were not calculated to increase the 
gn»wth of friendly finding between the Uniled States anti (Jeorgia, 
rather the i-e verse. 

In the meantime the governor, his intei'est in surveys undiminished, 
revolved in his own mind a plan for shortening the pi*ocess of bring- 



•American State Pnijers, "Indian Affair*." II: 571). 

*Ttin law w«8 imRswl In a Cret'lt rnuapll nt Broken Arrow. July, 182-1. Little I'rlnce 
Kpuki* ut II nil lUe luw iif tlu' nation, and at ball play In Auftust, 1824. Oentral Mcintosh 
prm-lalmerl It liffure lh>> ns-iemtilnKe- <\ileH'ii Register, XXVIII:S83.) 

'Nilcss Rcelster. XXVIIIMO. 

^U'tter. Mon-li .11, 1825. 

•Barlwar to Troup. April L'ft. 18:;r.. "Indian Office l-i*tter Books." Sorlea II. No. 1, 
p. 467. 

' Letter, April 1.1, 1825, traDamlttlng a resolutiua of Ibe UeurKlu leglslatunt lu tbe 
«Bmt elTect. 
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ing the- Creek ceded lands into the luarket. Electivm day was s] 
proachin«r and no better plan could he devised for winnin*^: vot4 
than n display of intei-est in the concerns of settlers. The eiglith 
article of the treaty of Indian Springs was as follows :« "Whereas™ 
the said emigrating party cannot prepare for luunediate reinovtdjjH 
the United States stipulate, for their protection against the incroacli- 
ments, hostilities, and inifxisitions of the wliites, and of all others; 
but the period of removal shall not ejttend beyond the first day of 
September, in the yenv eighteen Iiundred and twenty-six." In conse- 
quence of this provision, Georgia was debarred from iminodialftj 
entry, and so Troup had admitted in his proclamation of March 21| 
1825.'* It was not long, however, befoi*c it occurred to him that 
surve}' did not come within the iniplieil prohibition, particularly 
the Indians were a consenting party to it; and to obtain that consei 
he opptie<l up a corresponih'iice with Mcintosh. The gtaieral was 
little afraid at first, and said he would lie willing if the agent were> 
Finally, on the 25th of April, he gave his unconditional consent.** II 
was the signal for his own destruction. On the 30th the enraged wai 
riors of the opposing party surrounded his hous(* at bi-eak of day an< 
as an act of penal justice, shot him down in cold blood." A simih 
vengeance overtook Snnniol Ilnwkitis and Tustunnuggee Tomnie.'' 

Here was the opportunity for which Governor Troup had so long 
waited. Insinuations against Agent Crowell — working, from a fear 



■7 L*nlt«d Sutcs Statutes mt Laret'. p. -j.'{8. 

»"MI»c<'I!aiieoa9 Pllfs." Tndlaii Olilfi- MS. n<f<trd(t. 

•Mclntrwli to Troup, April II!. IM'JB. n«rd.'n*» " Troop." p. 273. 

'Mcintosh to Troup, .Vprll 'jn. 1825. Hardcn's "' Trotip," p. '21^. 

•Nlles's Kcgtster, X.WIll -.•212; Letter of Col. A. J. Fkkett uf Alabazaa, dncrlpU 
of tbe murdem; Whltt's "Httitorlcal Collections of deorgla," pp. 170-173. 

f rerliapH retrlbutliin would bi' a more flttlne word to une. Thow men were all 
nlxiint of tfat> Inw agiilnst n ftirtber cimfllnu. Lxi^luint alitu of (he punlvhrDent timt w 
\tt metfHl out to rlolntiirit of It. Crowell, In hia defense to the Wnr [>epiirtini*nt. «ubiD) 
tbe tctttlmonj- of a innti named Jo«| Bailey, wbo was autbortzMl to offer $40.04hj to U> 
Intonb fur bin slgnuturM la tbu fraudulent treiLty, ILTi.OOO uf It lu flt;ure n» the i>rli.-« 
thp iwn rf^afTTutlouH and ¥15.000 tn be l)ona fldt? hunh monpy. the price itf hl»c truulv 
Mcintosh accepted tbo proposition, but only on condition that be Ih? permitted to alBx 
his signature In his own bouse nnd not In tbe national Sfpinr^*, liecautte " be would t>«> pot 
to death on account of the law." Tbe com mlssl oners refused to aeree to tbe cbooge 
Other offtdavlts testified to Mcintosh's full reallKatlon of tbe enormity of his offense a: 
of the Inevitable consequences. His motive may have been even lower than Is usual 
supposed, for lu a burst of Qiii;er be told NImrod Doyle tbuC be Intended to sell bis count 
out of revenKe for havinc been *' broken us .Speaker." fCrowell's Defense, Indian 0(D 
Maiiusrrlpl Iteconls. i Scarcely was the dfci] done before feur must have made bim re; 
It. On the 17th uf February and again on the I'.tth some of bis fellow-conapIrAtors coi 
ferred with Troup and beiETged aasnrance of proteclloo should an outbreak occur. On th^' 
20th they tnfomied tbe governor of tbe extreme dan^^er surroundluj; bU cuusln. and forth- 
with Col. Henry (i. I^mar was dispatched to tbe (*reek country with a meaaafre. tbreat>*nlD| 
retaliation should any barm be done the fugitive. (Unrden'a " Troup " pp. 204-260. t T 
"hostile" Crreks seemed generally suspicious of the Oeorgloni (Lamar's Reirart, Msr 
10, 1826. Ilarden's "Troup" pp. 268-26ft). but certainly they were not to l>e Intlmldatpd 
The danger continued aa great ua ever, and Chilly Mclntoeh personally pleaded. March 
S, 1825, with his father's cousin for that father's safety. Troup promised old. and y 
before the month was out, entered upon another project (the gaining of tlenersl 
IntoHh's consent to a survey of tbe ceded lauds) which was to precipitate his relative' 
death, the long'deferred execution of a sentence uf legal Justice. 
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tat hP would retard " theemij^ation of the Creeks, for his removal — 
could now be resolved into inipliattions of connivance at and insti- 
gntion to murder; and the duty of setting them forth as charges be- 
fore the "War Department was intrusted to Chilly Mcintosh, who was 
about to go to Washington to tlescrilw the circumstances of his father^s 
death. Impressed by the report, Barbour ordered the suspension of 
the agent,'' but held back the letter upon the i*eceipt of news from the 
accused man that the real cause of trouble was Troup's determination 
to survey the ceded lands Iwfore the time pennitted by the treaty.*' 
Justice demanded an investigation, and a special officer, Maj. Timothy 
Andrews, was appointed to make it. His ordeis were explicit. 
"With discretionary power to suspend the agent shouhl the facts 
"wurrant it, he was to re|>air to the Creek Agency and, *' after inquir- 
ing into the charges and applying to Governor Troup for specifica- 
tions and evidence, hear and report upon CrowelFs defence."" At 
the same time General Gaines was detailed for guard duty in Georgia, 
since, desjjite the assurance from the Civeks that the white people 
"had nothing to fear," Troup was ordering out the State militia for 
"the protection of the frontier.^ 

In the interval, for reasons cited in the executive message of May 
23, 1825,* the Georgia legislature was convened in extra session, and a 
joint committee of its members, with Lumpkin at their head,* ap- 
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•Tmiip to tht» (ii^orgla rongrcttimen, Pptmiary I.* anrl 17. ISSr*, 'M'rowell'n I>ff(?nce," 
'Burltonr to CroweU. Moy 17, 1825. "Indian Office IvPtter Books," Series II. No. 2, 

p. 13. 

< BsrlMiiir to Troup, Msy IS, 182&. 

f. 15. 

* Barbour to Aodrevs. May 19, 182r>, 
p. 18. 

* Nllf^*» Register, XXVIM : 108. 

'Troup chusc to rcgnrd tbe elayltiK of Mcintosh and of hia two followers, really tlie 
•>iifMrcrmi?u( of uu urtlclo iif <^'rpi>k iiiierunl pollco. as uu act of liostlllly ugalUKt tho 
I'nUed StutMi und rcqUfXttHl 'letter. May '.\. 182r>t President Adams to order troups to tlif* 
for the cbostU'^nient of the non irenty party. Ills un^vernoble temper dlnplnycd 
In all hU inrreHpomlence of the tlmt?. On llie 'id of May, ISlio. he wrote to jM»4?ph 
iboll. " My revcnKc 1 will have. It will be sm-h na we have reason to believe the 
Great gptrit will retiulre ! Such »a our Christ would nut think toi> much! !" fExuml- 
nallOD of the Coutruversy Ix'twpOD Georgia and th» Ci~eeks">, and uu the 7tb of June, 
1825. to C^eneral Ware. " I sfncerely truKt. If thMe infiirlate<l monBtora shall have the 
tiimerlty to set foot within our settled limits, yuu may have the opportunity to give 
thetn the Itayonet fref^ly. thn InHtniment wblrh tlu'y inont dread and which Is most 
appropriate to the ocoai^lou • • •" ("Georgia Journal," June 7. 1825). Meanwhile, 
tUe Creelw nhowed Utile concern for all this bluster. They were " cuntldluK in the 
bcn«rvoleiire and Justice" of the t'nUed Stales (JoTemment. (Letter from Mr. I'onipore. 
rvffldcnt mlsalonary In the Creek Nation, to the editors of the "Southern Intelligencer." 
Jlay 10, 1825.) 

» " NHphb Itc^ter." XXVIII : 2:18-10. 

* tVUiKm Lumpkin was also chairman of the wieet eommlttee appointed by the House 
to Inquire, with special reference to the Krievnnce of colonizing bluckn. Intn Ihu disposi- 
tion, evinced of late by Ihe Kederiil Government "to Interfere Improperly" in Geor}?lau 
affairs. The rirporl C' Nlles's ReBlHler," XXVIII: 271) of the t-omralttee. Indorsing Ihe 
aplrit of Troup's mcasage. whs decidedly rebellloua in tone nnd excltixl, as did the nttl- 
lode of Georgia and bcr governor ^enemlly, roach comment abroad. (" Nliea's Reglater," 
XXIX: 18, S3, 97.) The neglect of tbc Georgia bouse to call up Lumpkin's report may 
rightfully be regarded, uh It was In Crest Britain, as "a slgulUcaut reproof" of Troup's 
.conduct. ("Liverpool Advertiser," August 9, 1826. J 
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pointed to substantinto the siis|)iciom? against CrowelL Tlieir pro- 
cedure was altofrether ex parte. Xeverthele^, the governor seems to 
!mve hehl " their finilings us equivalent ^ to the presentment of a trne 
bill by n grand jury," and. when Andrews arrived, demanded the 
iuuuL'diate execution of the sentence of suspension.** Out of courtesy 
to the Georgian authorities, Andrews complied* but reluctantly, and 
when, in an open letter,"^ he notified the agent of what he had done, 
intimated that he was satisfied in his own mind that Crowell was the 
victim of gross ciiliinmy. Naturally enough, this letter and its man- 
ner of publication aroused the ire of Governor Troup, who, without 
more ado, ordered Andrews to consider his relations with the Sla 
of Georgia at an end/ On the 4th of July, Andrews retorted, v 
dicating his own conduct by denouncing that of the State." A qua 
rcl so undignified could scarcely redouutl to the credit of either party, 
and its bitterness was soon to be intensified by the disclosures 
General Gaines. 

The frauds connected with the treaty of Indian Springs were 
to end with its negotiation. With a view to obstructing whatever 
designs Colonel Campbell may have had for the disposition of th 
$200,000 of puivhast^ money, Crowell wrote to the War DepartrnenI 
on the rith of March and was told that the President, with all dui 
ivgard to the slipulalions of the treaty, could see no iv-ason why the 
funds shoulil not be distribnteil as the aiuiuities were; that is, 
through the inedium of the chiefs.'' The point at issue was adroitly 
dodged, for Crowell and Campbell ditl'ered materially in the comio-H 
tatioii of the word "* chief,'^ and the Department ignored the fact«| 
It went farther and ordered, in favor of Campbell and Meriwether, 
an inuuediate requisition upon the Treasury, instructing theni simu 
tnneously to ap[)ortion the luouey aiinvtig llie chiefs according to th 
anmiity schedule which would be furnisher! by Colonel Crowell 
mniiey, being inleniliHl for the whole C^reek Nation as a recompen 
for a cession of land l>elongirig to the nation, was not to be devot 
exclusively to the Mclnlosh party, but iloled »)ut, irre>{pective of fa 
tion, whenever a chief should manifest his willingness to emigra; 

• nt>j>ort. Jane 10, 1825. 
*Truup to Andrews. June 20. 1820, "American State Papera." " IntfUui Affaln," i: 

804. 

' In thr UnUoil StatPd rlrcnlt court for Mllledgprlllr, the prand Jury, nt tbp Mi 
term, did bring In a preseutmiMit lodglnp BiispldoD agulnttt white men. names uddk 
tioiied, OB th(* Beduccrs of the Indians. (" Nileit's Register." XXVIII : 106.) 

'Troup to AndrowB. .Mine 14, IKliR. American Stnte Taper*. " Indion Affairs," II; 80J, 

•Andrews to CryweU, June 21, 1825. Amcrlean State Papers, "Indian Affolra." II; 
8S2. 

' Truup to Andrews. June 28. 1825. American Slate Papem. " Indian AffatrA." U 

'American State Papprs," "Indian Affolrs," 11: 807. 

^UeKenney to Crowell, March 19, 1825, "Indian Office Letter Booka," Series II, N« 
I, p. 420. 

* Barbour to Campbell and Meriwether. Uarcb 22. 162S. " Indian Office Letter Bi 
Seriea II. No. 1, pp. 420-A21. 
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When Gaines took up liis station on the Georgia frontier^ pursiiuant 
to the order of the IHth of May, he was instructed to apply to Camp- 
bell and Meriwether for the unexpended portion of this first instull- 
ment," He did so, but the money was not forthcoming. The reation 
for its detention came within the range of Major Andrews's investiga- 
tions and appears to have been a prior investment in cotton and negro 
slaves/ 

But to return to General Gaines, who, being sent into the Indian 
coimtry "in a civil and military capacity, to investigate the rauses 
of tlie disturbance — to remove the causes of dis<.'onteiit and to recon- 
cile the contending parties '"— came in(t> direct contact with certain 
commissioners whom Governor Troup hail appointed, under authority 
of the iegislaturo., to collect e\ndence against l.Iie agent in Alabama 
and the Creek Nation.'' These men were i*eputed to have been cliosen 
with an eye single '* to the 4pialifi(uitioris of uprightness, integrity^ and 
intelligence;"'' but their uetions greatly bi'licnl tlicir rhanicter. On 
learning of their appointment, Colonel Crowell connnunic:atcd with 
them, hoping to secure, by an exchange of favoi*s, the privilege of 
cross-examining those witnesses testifying against him ; but smm 
found out, to his dismay, that that was not their intention. Rumors 
indeed were rife that they had brought money with them with which 
to britx* witnesses." Were that the case there was, of coarse, an expla- 
nation for reticence. General Gaines was intolerant of subterfuges 
and, when these same eommissionei's attempted to work upon the 
wealtnesses of Indians with whom he had to deal, he bade them be- 
gone.' In this manner did he 2)repare to enter the same category 
with Andrews. 

General ( laines s quarrel with Govei*nor Troup dates, however, from 
his letter of the 10th of July in which he inclased a certificate, 
signed by William Mai"slmll of the Irnver Creeks, testifying that the 
consent to a survey wliich Troup duitned to have received from Gen- 
eral Mcintosh was never agreed to in (XJuncil. It is unnecessaiy for 
us to enter into the details of this dispute. It was l>oth personal and 
political. Of greater uiouiout was the effect produced l)y Gaines's 
information upon the War Department. Since the middle of May, 
President Adams had held several Cabinet conferences on the subject 
of the Creek controversy and had uniformly inclined to a ju.st yet 
conciliatory i>olicy.* Up to date, his aim has been to shift the 



4 Barr>otir to Campbell aiid Meriwether, M«r 18. 1820, " IndUn L«ttor Books," Series 
JI. No. 2, p. 17. 

*">Ujor ^VndrewB'B Report." Augumt 1. 182S. Indian Office US. Records. 

'Resolution. June 11, ISliS. 

*Me«wige of Tronp, Novembfr ilfl, IR'jn, •' Nllefl's UeglHter." XXIX: 203. 

• " Mojor Andrews's Report." Indian Office MS. Rfcords. 

'•'{Jenora! Oalni^'s Ufport," " MlaceUanL-oUH FUea," Indian Office MS. Records. 

• Amerh-an State Papers, "Indian Affairs," II: 800. 
**' Diary." Maj JJi_lZ» 18. 2U. 31 : June 15. 
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responsibility for a survey from the Federal Government to Georgia 
jind by that means to deter Troup froju making it. He now ordered i 
it to In? postponed, btit was met with the rejoinder that, since the J 
le^slrtture had aiithori/**d it," it should proceed. Soon came further I 
discIosiu"es from General Gaines, the burden of which was that | 
forty-nine fiftieths of the Creek Nation were opposed to the treaty 
of Indian Sjirinp^. Thereupon the President forbade the surm- » 
and dcdariMl his intention of referring the whole matter to Con^rress.^H 
Troup, in turn, waited for the legishituiv.'' ^^ 

'I"lu' several disputes with Andrews, Gaines, Barbour, and Adams 
had l>een extensively usetl in Georgia as campaigtj nuiterial, conse^f 
^pienlly the reelection of the governor in Octoljer was interpreter!™ 
by himself as a complete vimlicntion of the course which he had 
pursued, and his message to the legislature Avas a triumphant expres- 
sion of past and future policy, in which the doctrine of States Eight&j 
was the dominant note. Knowing tliat the President intended 
inipench the treaty of Indian Springs, he courted a confession 
faith in its validity, and received one.** lie was then ready for an: 
emergency that uiight arise. 

Toward the end of November a delegation from the \ipper Creel 
four of whom lived within the liuiits of the ceded land, arrived in'' 
Washington and paid their respects to the President.'' They had 
come, tliey said, at the suggestion of Creneral Gaines, "to make com- 
phiinl, to tell our sorrows, to utter our grievances to our Great^ 
Father, to show that the Treaty was made by fraud, by thieves, b^lH 
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walkers in the night/"' ' Barbour tlien pro<luced an agivement which 
the dissenting Creeks had made with Cieneral Gaines in council a 
Broken Arrow, that they would make a cession of all their lands 
(iLHirgia for an cfiual acreage West, plus a bonus of S:^iX),0 
Pocthleyoholo acknowledged the figreement, but wanted time 
reflect. A later council at Tuckaubiitchee, which had intrusted this 
mission to him and his collengues, expected tiie new treaty to be made 
" under a clear sky.'* Besides, Gaines had made u mistake in ^3'ing;^ 
how nnich land they would cede. Their people had never promise(^^| 
nor were they, the delegates, instructed to take anything but the 
natural bonrulury of the ChattahooL-hee as the line of division be- 
tween the Creek country and Georgia. Adams demurred, knowi 
tliat "that would still leave a bone of contention," and suggeste 

* Act of June ft, 1825, Amorlcnn State Papers, " Indian Affairs, " U : 741. 
►narbour to Troup, July Ifl, 1825, AmcriL-nn Stale I'apera, " Indian Affairs," II: 
"Troup's oxcuse for thus waltinc Ir kIvod In his measflffe of November 2fl, 1S2S. U* 

ctnltned he had not wriikfniHJ In liU contention that Oeorgla had iin abaolnte tlttv to lirr 
own Kon.and Jurisdiction, but ho felt timt It was meet that, in a strife "between states 
onnnlly Independent." corrcnpondlDK departments should be Ilatod nctilnKt each other. 
•• IteaoIutlonK, I'ecpmbcr 'SA, lS'*tt, American StatL- I'apfrs, "Indian Affatni." II; 741 

• " Diary," November 'JH, 1825. 
rxnlk of roplhleyoholo. Novcmtwr 30. 182S. "Indian ODce Letter Dooks," SerJM n. 

No. 2. p. Z12. 
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*' layinjj the whole inntler lu^fore Congress itisteail of going fthead 
and trying to negotiate a new treaty."" 

On the <Uh of December, the President tninsrnitted his first annunl 
message to Congress,*' and [iroruisod to make tht^ treaty of Indian 
Springs and later traiLsaetions in connection with it the subject of a 
fepecial communication. His faihiro to do so. made niiich of by the 
Opposition/ may poissilily lie atti'ihtittHl to Chiy's ri-purt in C!ahiuet 
meeting that Webster was opposed to such a proceeding on the ground 
that it would entl in nothing.'' Kuilhrniion*. Forsyth renuirked to 
BarlK)ur that he wouhi [)refer a treaty on tlie basis of the Chatta- 
hoochee to a recmrnnendation to Congress to annul the treaty as 
fran<hden(, and Meriwether admitted that there was a groat con- 
venience in having a river for a boundary.'" 

Under these circumstances, and in consideration of the fact that 
Gaines's aid-de-canip hdd corroborated PoethleyoholoV arciMitit of 
the promise made at Broken Arrow, negotiations were {ihoiil id l>c 
resumed with the Creek delegation when Senator Cobb threatened 
Barlx)iir that, if the Administration yielded the point to the Indians, 
Georgia wouhl be coiiipe!h*d to suj/port General Jackson.' Such 
threats were lost upon President Adams, and the negotiation went on,' 
notwithstanding tlie fact that the Georgia deh»gation, when applied 
to as a tjody, (hn-Iined to make any choice hehveen sending the treaty 
to Congress and negotiating for the Chattahoochee line.* In their 
opinion there was no real occasion for eitlier course, since no good 
cause iiad yet been shown for invalidating the treaty of Indian 
Springs. 

The stoiy of the treaty of Washington can best Im tohl in the light 
of eventii attending its ratification and e\pcutiouJ Two distinct 
Creek delegations were in the city,but only one. Poethleyoholo's party, 
<'an be said to have had a hand in its making. The otluM* Civeks were 
cif the Mcintosh following, nnd had come to assert their riglits under 
the earlier contract. Poethh*yolu)h) refused to let tliem sign the new 
one. as they had not been delegated lo noj;n»tiate it. None the less, 
they consented to its terms, espenially when certain provisions had, 
at Adams's suggestion.^ been inserted in their favor. Their consent 
took the form of a written dechiration,*^ independent of the treaty 

• " ninry," iHrembcr I, 1825. 
*Kfchardfion, II : :tiM;. 

' " GalcB ami Scaton'n Rcrintcr," III : 15:m. 

• '• Diiuy," DocMmbtT T. 1825. 

• Ibid., Dcctf-mbtT 21', IHL'fi. 
r Ibid., I^pcfiDber 'j:\, 1820. 

• Ibid., January 0. 182fl. 

^UfTorgla I>plepitlon to Barbour, .lanuary 7. 182(1, .Vmcrlran Ktatr I*apfni. "Indian 
Affalri," U: 747, 

• 7 rnltvd States StatuK-d at I-argf. 2SH. 
i " IMary." .lanuary 18, l»2»;. 

^"loillan Office Lttter Bvuka," Scrips II, No. 2. p. 388. 
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proper. After some Blight disngreenieiit in the Cabinet hs to the 
nflvisability of sending in lo the Senate all the papers relating t 
the Gcorprian contro>crsy, the Pi*esideut deferred to the wish of 
BnrlK)nr" and tninsniitted only the simple treaty, the Secretary's 
report of its negotiation, and his own special message.'* They were 
at on<'e refprred tn tlio Conniiitti.^^ on Indian Affair?, who re]K)rted 
Afart'h IT, 1.S2G, rwomnuMulin^ that tl»o Senale " do not advise aui 
consent." On the 31st of March, Adams submitted the supplemea< 
taiT article which, providiii": (as everyone secn»s at the time to hav 
believed) for a cvssioii nf liii* reiiinitiing Creek lan<ls ln?tween tl 
ChaUidioochee and the western line of Georgia, removed the giva 
objection, and the same committee reported it on the 4th of April 
without amendments. It was then considered in Committee of the 
\Miole. " Berrien wanted the first article changed so as to abr 
gate Ihc Indian Sprinf;:s treaty without reflecting upon its neg 
tiation/^ inasmuch as the Georgia legislature had resolved upon 
vote of confidtMice in Campbell and ^leriwether/ ami without u 
doing what was already done; !)nt his amendment to that effect was 
kisl. On Lhe linul question of advi^ng and consenting to ratifica 
tion, the entire Senate, with the exception of Rerricn and Cobb, of 
Georgia; King, of Alabama; Macon, of North Carolina; "\Mnte, u£; 
Tennessee, and Williams, of Mississippi, voted in the affirmative 
Their objection was supposed to Iw^ purely constitutional/ the ide; 
being tliat the President anrl Senate were not competent to abrogate^ 
a treaty under which vested rights had accrued; but Berrien aftei 
wards confessed lo Guvortior Troup that he and Cobb had vote 
against the treaty l)ei'ause it did not contain '' sullicient inducements 
for (lie Mrlntosli parly to emigrate/ 

There was yet much to be done l>efore the treaty of Washingtoi 
could pass- muster. Between the (iiue of ratifiration and the Senate 
consideration of the House l>ill appropriating money to execute the 
contract, Barbcnu* iiifiuined ihv chairman of the Indian Committeafl 
in the lower branch that l*octhleyoholo's delegation and their Chero-^ 
kee secretaries were planning, under the peculiar wording of the 
third article, to keep back for their own use a large part of the pui 
chase money.^ This news, l>eing comnnmicjited to the Senate, led 
an investigation which revealed the fact that the Secretary of Wai 
Inid known of their intention before the treaty was fidly negotiatec 
but had let the matter pass witli the remark that it was their ow] 

■ " niary. " .iBnuary 30. 1826. 
*Rl€-hHr<lHon, II: 324-:t2C. 

'Rtmoliilluns. Noiri-mlKT IH. 1825, " NUeii's UpgJ«t''r." XXIX: XST-SaS. 
'"NllcR'H KeRlstcr." XXX: 2fi6. 
• " NUfSK It.'BlHtiT." XXX ; 2D7-2t>8. 

f Berrien to Tronp. AprU 22. 1826. AmerlcflU RUIe PApeni. " iDdlftD Affalra 
718- 7-10. 

'ScbL'dule. American State Papers. "Indian Affairs," II: 667. 
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affair and, so long iis it was not made a part of the document which 
he was framing, he would not interfere. The southern members 
saw in this transaction a chance to turn the tables upon the Adminis- 
tration and even to excite a laugh at its expense hy repeating a story 
which Benton told of how Barbour had rejected with scorn a proposi- 
tion of his to distribute the usual presents to the Indian negotiators." 
Barbour, however, wa,H proof agaiast eveiy attack. The Senate then 
turned to more serious business, and offered an amendment to the 
appropriation bill designed to outwit the chiefs; but the House re- 
fused to concur. Eventually a ctinmiittce of conference was appointed 
and its report, which planned to distribute the money to the " chiefs " 
in " fidl coimcil." with slight moflitication, adopted. 

From fear that the treaty of "Washington would not accomplish 
so much for Creek removal as its predecessor would have done, Ber- 
rien immediately moved a re:solution in the Senate to make good the 
deficiency'.* The Melntosli party had persuaded him that ''if suffi- 
cient inducements ^ were offered they would get most of their tribe 
to emigrate: and some of the Senators had pi*omised thnt if Georgia 
would be satisfied not to burden the new treaty with any siich pn>- 
vision they would give their votes for legislation to effect the same 
object. Such was the history of the enactment f)f May 20, 1826, by 
which $00,000 were appropriated to aid the emigrating Creeks.'' 

From first to last Governor Troup denied the power of the United 
States to anmd the treaty of Indian Springs, and informed the Presi- 
dent that since Georgia ''in declaring its inviolability'* had 
"already proclaimed the invalidity^' of any later contract, designed 
to supercede it, he should proved " to occupy the Creek lands, Sep- 
tember 2, 1S20,"'' The treaty of Washington had guaranteed pf*s- 
session to the Creeks until January 1, 1827; consequently, when they, 
through Agent Crowell, protested against the advance of the sur- 
veyors, who were running the Georgia-Alabama line through their 
country, Barbour sustained the objection and wrote to Troup, " It 
is expected that Georgia will desist from any fiuHlier prosecution 
of the survey until it is authorized by the treaty."*'' The letter was 
delayed in its journey, and Troup did not answer it for nearly three 
weeks. He wns then able to say that the 'alarm had come from 
"officious intermeddlers,*' since the surveyors had ahnost completed 
their work and as yet there had been no interruption whatsoever.^ 



•"Thirty Vears' View," 1:00; "National Intelllfenwr," June 1. 1828. 
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One difficulty passed, another arose. When the Georgia legisla- 
ture convened for its winter session, the govenior announced that the 
treaty of Washington, though i!iten<ling as much, had not .se<Mired for 
Georioria quite all of the Creek lands within her conventional limits: 
but, as the mistake had been made by the Federal authorities, he 
should be governed by the original intention." The legislature ap- 
proved his spirit, even declaring in resolutions of the iiiid in.stant 
that, " in so far as the trenry of Washington had divested Georgia of 
any rights acquired in 1H25, it was illegal and unconstitutional.'"* 
Thus morally supported the governor allowed the sun*eyors to pro- 
ceed with the Alabama line beyond the western limit of the late 
Creek cession. It was not customary to run State boundaries through 
country where the native title had not been extinguished. Inferen- 
tially. then, this act of Troup's implied a svirrender of the whole 
Creek territory lying within the limits of Georgia, which was con- 
trary to the terms of the treaty of Washington. 

The diifercnces between the State and Federal authorities had now 
been brought to a square issue. The Creeks complained lo Crowell 
and Crowell communicated with Barbour,*' but nothing was done 
until news reached Washington that tlie Indians had arrested the 
progress of the surveyors and were themselves menaced by a Georgia 
*' troop of horse." Adams at once called his Cabinet together and 
conferred with them on the course to pursue. Let us give the story 
in his own words: 

Act of Conprww of 30th March, 1S02, consulted. Section 5 forbids surveying: 
Section 10 nntliorizcs tlit- military fonv of the l". S. to npprcbcfnd any jxTson 
tre»i)nt48itiK n|>oii Ibe ludiiiii IiiimIh tind convey hliii to the clvH nutborlty in om 
of tho thro«» next :uij<ilnlnir dlstrlotft. Swtlon 17 authorizes the nelxure am 
trini of IresiWBscrB fouud within any Judicial district of the T', S, It was prt 
poseil to order troops to the spot to Apprehend the surveyors and hrlng theiu It 
for trial by autborltj* of Section 16. I linve no doubt of the right, but much ot 
the exiiedlency. of so doin^. 

Mr. Clay urged the necessity of protecting the rights of the Indians by force.—— 
Their rights must be protected, but I think the civil process will ije udcqunte ti^^c: 
the purpos**. The Georgia surveyors act by nnthorlty and order of the State—— 
To send troops against thoni mtutt end In acts of violtMice. The Act of 1S02 wa^^^ 
not made for the case, and before coming to a contilct of arms, 1 should choouiu- ' 
to refer the whole subject to Congress. Governor Barbour proposed aendlngf 
a conBdentlal agent to warn the Georgians against proceeding.* 

Adams's preference for a civil redress having prevailed, Barbour^ 
instructed the United States district attorney, R. W. Habersham,* tc» 




P 
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t without delay the proper process for arresting the surveyors and 
deliver it to Marshal Morel, wlu> was to lose no time in executing it." 
At about the same time three r)ther letters issued from the' War 
Department — one to Crowell," cautioning the Creeks a^^ainsl the use 
of violence and promising that their rights should be i-espected; a 
sec<»nd in Troup,*' warning him thul the President would employ all 
necessary means to perform his constitutional duty of executing a 
'* supreme law of the land; "*' and a third to Lieutenant Vinton,* in- 
trusting him with the special mission of endeavoring to prevent a 
resort to force either by the Georgians or the Indians. The recep- 
tion of these letters in Georgia reacted powerfully against the Admin- 
istration/ Habei-shMm, considering loyalty to his State preeminent, 
resigned his position rather than proceed against the surveyors, and 
public opinion applauded.'* The action of Troup was characteristic 
of the man. On the l7th of February he defied the Federal Govern- 
ment to do its woi-st." 

A little uncertain of his own ground, the President luid in the 
interval decided to seek the support of Congress, and his message 
of the '»th of February.' which he himself records to have been " the 
most momentous " he had ever sent,^ was referi'ed, with accompany- 
ing d<H'uments, hy Itoth Houses to a select committee. At the head 
of one was Benton, of the otlier, Everett, and their reports of the 1st 
and 3d of March, respectively, were jnst what might have been ex- 
pected. The one, without criticising the President, supported the 
claims of Georgia : the other !Hiequiv<x'iilly, yet in tlie calui, judicious 
spirit of Adams, with whom Everett had consulted,* upheld the 
li*eaty of AVnshington. Both advise<I the expediency of puivhasing 

e i-emaining Indian land in Georgia.' 

As a matter of fact, that is what the President was already at- 
tempt ii»g to do. Colonel Crowell was even then, under instructions 
of the 31st of January ,> endeavoring to persuade the Creeks to make 
8 cession. Additional orders* issued in April after it had been dis- 
covered that the dilFerence Ijetween the cessions of 1825 and 1K*26 

as oidy a matter " of about 19*2,000 acres of pine harrem."* Crowell, 
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however, could make no impression upon the Creeks, and in Ji 
came in person to Washington to report his failure." Thomas Mc- 
Kenrioy was tlien sent on a special mission among the Southern In- 
dians to advocate removal. In the course of lime he camo lo the 
Creek agency and, after experiencing considerable opposition from 
Poethleyholo and his Cherokee friends,'' serunnl the greater part o 
*•* the bone t>f ri»ntention.'''* The re,st was surrendered at tlie l>eginnin 
of the next year.** 

The treaty of Tridiari Springs, although professedly made by (ietir- 
gian Ci'eeks, i>rovided for a cession of Alabiuna larul which went 
back to its Indian owners under the treaty of Washington, Alabani 
therefore, advanced a claim of vested rights:'' and, when that clai 
was ignoixrd passed t>Y0 acts which were a sort of anticipation o 
future tn)ubles. One extended ''the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
of the Stale over so much of the Creek land ceded in 18*25 as lies ia, 
Alabanid." The other prohibited ''the Creek Indians from hunting, 
trapping, and fishing within the settled limits of the State," 
Adrninistrntion was immediately apprispf] of the proceeding,' hut- 
took no action until Senator Cobb consphdned of the distinction 
made between this and the very similar. purposes of adjoining Sta 
At a loss how to answer him, Bnrlx>ur consnUetl the President 
was told to say, '*Tlie btaring of the lawful ptaver of the l^niim 
upon the acts of individuals, and not upon the legislation of 
States.'^ * Nevertlielfss. Rarhniir mildly admoidshed (rovenior 
Murphy that the President hoped the acts ufoivsaid would not be 
Allowed to wmflict with laws of the Unite<l States regulating In^ 
diun atfairs,' and :i conlroxersy was averted by the respect shown for 
a decii^ion rendered in the United States district court for Alabama 
that such legislation was unconstitutional and therefore null and voi 

After the treaty of 1820. the Creeks weiv in n fair way to enugrat 
Georgia hail virtually won her point in the conflict with Adams, an 
yet she had done the cause of Indian removal, considered as a humam 
and judicious measure, an irreparable injury. Those in the Xort 
wlio before had been disposed to advocate it out t*f an honest regai 
for the general welfare of both races were now opposed, the more 
because, as time went on, it became evident that Georgia was det€ 

* Diary. June 20, 1827. 

* McKcnney to Folnntn and Leflore, December 13, 1827. " Indian Offlce Tj«tt«r Books," 
Series II. No. 4. pp. 177-178. 

' 7 UnUGd Stato 8tatuti*s at Large, p. SOT. 
' PhlUIps. p. 05. 

' Resolutions of Alahama LoglsUtare. .Tanuary 14, 1826 : Letter of Goremor Murphf^ 
Amcrlcno Slnte Papers. " ladinn AflTuli-R." 11:644. 
'Diary. Februflry fl. 1827. 
'February- 23. 1827, " MlscelloneoUB FUea," Indian Office US. ReconSa 

* Diary. February 2fl. 1827, 

* Bfirbour to Murpby, March 2» 1827, "Indian Office letter BookB." Herle* II, No. 3. 
p. 41 B, 
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led not to give the policy a general application until her own ter- 
ritory had l>een disenciinibercd : tliat is to say. she pei*^istently sacri- 
ficed the great and benevolent plan of colonizing all the Indians to the 
inordinately selfish desii-e of immediate personal relief. She diverted 
every suggeslinn for general removal into the narrow channel of 
Creeks and Cherokees. Never once, until the gi'eat debate of 1830, 
did slie permit a fidl disciiKsion of the question at issue. She clogged 
nearly every resolution that (-'ailed for ut» inquiry into the expediency 
of Indian emigration with a manifestly irrelevant reference to the 
compact of l.SO'2; and, all the while, she antagonized the North by her 
indiscretions, of which threats of coercion were the most prominent. 
From one view point, however, she really advanced the cause of re- 
moval, such as it was, inasmuch as she so continually agitated the 
qitestion that the nation amid not forget it, and sister States, not to 
be behindhand where I>enefil8 were to be se-cured, united their com- 
plaints with hers, thus making it appear to be a more or less universal 
demand. 

The controversy with the Creeks was not the only event during 
these years that established a line (»f connection with Imlian rHuioval. 
Nothing but disaster had resulted from the concentration of the 
Florida tribi's. Indeed, it can hardly be said that they ever wei*e 
roncentrated, at least, not imtil after the northern line of their orig- 
inal reserve had l)een twice extended,** in order to give them a "rea- 
sonable *' amount of tillable huuL Their perio*! of sufferings began, 
however, with the attempted concentration which the Government 
expected to accomplish in short fu'der by assembling them in one or 
two large lajdies and nuirching them with a military escort down to 
the desolate country assigiu'd them n4>rth of Charlotte Harbor. The 
Indians came in large numbers, drawn thither by the hojx» of re- 
ceiving plenty of free rations, as promised by the treaty. They were 
disapi»ointed; for Gadsden, aiming to please an economical Adminis- 
tration and to ward oif the criticism of a still more economical Con- 
gi*ess. had sent in an estimate of the auiotmt of rations that would be 
needp<i that was altogether tfx; .small. Moreover, through some irreg- 
nlur practices of Governor Duval, the deficiency was exaggerated * 
and tlie Indians roamed about and waited — hungry. 

An opening experience such as this was not likoly to increase the 
confidence of the Seminoles in the justice of the General Government. 
Some of them would go no farther; some went on, saw the country, 
and turned back: others went on likewise and stayed — to suti'er. They 
had positively nothing to live upon, for the '*■ sustenanct^ " which the 
F*nite<l States had promised them for one year, was all exhausted 
before they went down. It was of no use for them to wander back to 

> " Indian Lwid Ceaslona In the United SUten " p. 705. 
•American Bute Pnpeni, "Indian Affairs." II: oU-044. 
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their old haunts, the title hud passed to (he white people, and thev 
were homeless, except for that hnrren tract north of Charlotte Har- 
bor. None the less, it was very certain that, if the Florida politicianafl 
had thought to dispose of them forever by sliutting them up in^ 
the swanip8, they were much mistaken. Famishing at last, many of 
them skulked annind the settlements, stealing when tliey could and, 
when provoked, murdering; yet as u body tliey were not hostile. Such 
depredations as were cuinmilted wei*e (lie. acts not of tribes, but of 
individuals reduced to desperate straits, vagabonds b}' necessity." 

Botli Florida and (ie<trgia had a grudge against the .Seininolea,*] 
mainly because now, as formerly, they were supposed to harbor fugi- 
tive slaves, and Governoi*s Duval and Troup wei*e only too ready to 
order out the mililin against them in the winter of 1827. At about 
the same time the Florida legislative (council memorialized Congre.ss 
for their n»n»oval.'' A yt^nr previous tlit^ subject of (heir destitution 
and its causes harl bctMi thoroughly investigated in Congress, with the 
result ihiit $LiO,000 lunl been iipijn)[)rlnled for (heir relief.*' It was 
not enough. Besides, so unproductive was their country that the 
pTMspects were, tliey would U* " charity patients*" of the Government 
until they disapj)eared. The suggestion to remove was made to them 
as soon as the President luid assuivd liiniself that their condition was 
"truly lamentable " and that they had a [xjsitive *' horror " of the 
country allotted them in the iK*ninsnla. He did it in all kindness, 
especially as the I)ci»artment of Win* had g<KKl reason to suspect that 
they ha<I been actually terrified intt> h ct)nii>liimce with the treaty of 
Camp Moultrie.'' At iirst it was contomplnled to get them to accom- 
pany the Creelcs,** an idi'Ji Ihiit had to l>e abandoned when Cumpbeira 
success seemed so uncertain. 

In lieu of inuiiediate removal the Seminoles were accommodated 
with the Big Hammock/ bnt. failing even there to find subsistence, 
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"McKeoney to WiiKon. June 20. lS2n, " Indian Olllce i«tt«r Boolu." Hertea II. No. U, 
t>p. 53-r>-J. "Nlles'i* Ueginer." XXXI : 309. 

*"NHc»'R Rfpfster." XXX] ; :MJ5. 

' Act or March l!^, IKtiO, 4 United States Statutes at Large, p. 104. 

*> Mi'Kt'iint') lo Duvnt, Oudsden, and SL>giil, December 16, 1825, " Indian Ofllct* Letter 
Book«." flerleB II, No. 2. p. 31.1. 

* McKenn^'y tu Barbuur. Novomb^T 1'8. I8:if5. ibid., p. 253. 

Mn llie Bprlnic at 1H20 " NUeti's KeKlHter." XXX: 2a\)-2G0) a Seminole delemlloB 
came to Washington. In anHwer to their refjvieBt for " good " Innd. Fi-eHldeut .\rJaiuK of- 
fered to let them hare the Ltlg Ilamiuork aa a loan ; hut they were too Almrp to accept 
readily. They wanted a piece at lund from which they would never have to move again. 
They wore told that that could only be west of the Mbnlsslppl. They did not want to 
there. It watt a atrange pttiee. They dented hiding the runaway slavea, and ln«teud ac- 
Luaed the white poople of Htealing theirs. They did not cure to comp(*rt; In the mutter oi 
education, for they were too fur iK^hlnd the Etiropeaiiis to begin with. All lhe> attked waa 
tu be left alone. They gave a very uncletit origin to the white man's dnpllclty. and. 
the aame time, explained the source uf his 8U|>erIor knowledge, t^ing agu an old bltu 
mao promised a book lo the reprosenlatlve of the race that Hbnuld Qrai kill a deer. T 
white nmu killed a sheep. uqU <i\n^ btliid tnuu. not deteclln^ the dltTerence, gave him tb* 
t>ook nnd taugtit tilm to read. Later ou ibe red man cume In with a deer, but be wu too. 
late. 
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continued to overrun the conntrv, ami notice was taken of the fact 
by the gnmd jury of the superior court of East Florida. Thai and 
other things like it ushered the matter into Congress, and the Presi- 
dent was asked to furnish inforniation." Barbour reported that 
one of two things must be dune — the Indians removed to a more pro- 
ductive country or supplied regularly with provisions.^ The Presi- 
dent preferred reniovaK and Joseph "Wliite, the Deletrate from 
Florida, was permitted uuoihcially to olfer a district north of Ar- 
kansas and west of Missouri.^ Before Colonel White could leave 
Wa-sliin^on, the. Florida legislature passed an act providing for the 
cIiastLseiiient of such Indians as refused to slay on their own terri- 
tory. The Secretarj' deprecated the deed, knowing the proud Semi- 
noles would never submit to an indignity of the kind *' without 
seeking revenge," and expressed a hope that ** their present miser- 
able and perishing condition may induce in the citizens of Florida 
dispijsitions of fnrheiirance and kindness, and espei'ially as there is 
reason for believing they will soon be relieved from them altogether." 
AVbite interviewed the Indians May 24, 1827, but nothing resulted. 
The}' refused even to ?iiend out an exploring party,-^ hut he di<l nnt 
de^spair, not thouglt Agent llumpin*eys was sus])erted of counter- 
acting his influence. On the contrary, he communicated from time 
tu time with the War Department, urging a renewal of the offer. 
Finally the new Secivtar}", Peter B. Porter, had to admit that lack 
of funds was the insuperable obstacle/ Wlien Congress met, there- 
fore. Colonel White moved an inquiry into the expediency of a 
spei'ial apju'opriatiou, but Congress was waiting for Andrew Jackson. 
Having bestirred himself to make things uncomfortable for the 
Civeks ami Seminoles, it would have been strange if Governor Troup 
Lad left the Cherokecs in peace. Soon after tlie eonsuunuation of the 
treaty of Indian Springs, John Forsyth, at his request, asked for a 
similar negotintion with Path Killer's faction, who had some time 
since applied through Geuenil Jackson for an exchange/ Ross, 
Ijowry, and Hicks, being then in Washington, were asked what they 
thought about it and expressed their disapproval^ so strongly that 
the President, miiulful of tlic instructions to Caniphell agsiinst con- 
tracting with a part of a tribt- only, was obliged to reject Forsyth's 
proposal;* but he did it tactfidly by assuring the Georgians that he 



* House retwlutluii. Januury 5. 1826. 

* BarLmur to tlip clinlrmun uf tbe CoiutuUlee on Indian AfTalni, Hou»e of Kepreaenta* 
Upir«. .Inntinrj ::o, I8*J".— •' Indian Office Letter BookH." SerieB II. No. 3, 346. 

' Ilttrbour lo Wblte, Fehruarj- '20, 1827, Ibid., p. 400. 
^ MU'sV Ueglwter, XXXII: l!i»I. 

* J'orttT to Whi(«<, July 11. IfCiH; McKfnner to Oadfidpn. .Vufust 1. 1828. " Indian OOlce 
ttcr Books," Series II, N'o. 5. 

' Fornjth to Barbour, March 9, 1825, " Cheroket* Flies," Indian Oniei- MS Itt'CordH. 
« Barlier to Forsyth. March 23. 182&. '* Indian Office Letter Bonlut," Series U, No. 1, 
p. 423. 

*■ MeKuiney to Barbour. March 11. 1825. Ibjd^ pp. 8U7-398. 
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wus desirous of executing the compact of 180*2 and in full n 
'• with the policy recommended by Mr. Monroe to Congress at their 
lust sea.sion on the Kubjoct of ii pcnenil removal of the Indinns to the 
West of the Missis3ij)pi,-**' Troup was vexed, but he bided his time. 

Just in piijportion us the Georgian demands lo4>lc on a more deci*led 
form the Cherokees became politically more capable of resistunce, and 
yet, in the end, the very thing that they fancied would render thera^ 
invulnerable proved their weak point of attack. In the summer ofH 
1820, tliey had a serious dispute with Troup over bis pretended right 
to pii)spcct for u cjinal through their territory; and, although the 
Federal Government supported their view of the case, they ileemed 
it pnidyn* to pivpare fur future aggressions. Wise in (heir day and 
generaliou they saw that the strongest argument for renxoval was 
their own adherence to primitive customs, which nnide it ap[)ear tJial 
they were unprogi'cssive, or, if you will, uncivilized, and they resolved, 
to disabuse the world of that idea. It was not enough to have tbeifj 
own alphabet, their own printing press, their own churches am 
schools, their own laws, regulating public and private relations, they 
must have a republican form of government. Ihit how to get it was 
the question. An opportunity soon came in the death of Path Killer, 
the h'udcr of the nomads, whose place the other I'hiofs resolved not to« 
fill, but to vacate their own and call a coiistitiitiounl convention. 

In 18*20 the Chei'okee country had been laid off into districts, sai| 
that the materials were all ready for the election of delegates, author- 
ized in June, IS2T, by a resolution of the national ctmncil. The elec-^ 
tlon of July 1, 1827, was ''warm and closely contested in some dis»fl 
tricls/"' but on tlic 4lh — most revered of dates to an American — ^he 
delegates met in constituent assembly at New Echota and elfecle<l the^ 
change which, intended for their salvation, was, by a strange por-fl 
versily of fate. t*> prove their ruin. The constitution, there drafted 
and so closely nuKleled upon that of the Unite*l States as to Iks as far 
as it went, a reproduction, was ratified by the nation before the end^| 
of the month, and a new era of Cherokee history then l»egan.*" The 
movement was revolutionary, yet when John Koss, his Scotcli blood all 
aglow with the enthusiasm of n righteous cause, exchanged his cliief- 
tainship for a presiiiency. little did lie tl)ink that, in this supreme 
imitation of a modern ideal, Georgia was to find her great support; 
but so it was. Here, by w very free construction of the constitution, 
of 1787, was au open violation of its fourth article. '^ 
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■Barlvoiir lo PursyUi. Martli 2'X IflSn, IMd.. p. 42.t. 

•'■ Silt^'a Uegi8tpr." XXXII : 1:55. 

""Nlles's ReglfitPr." XXXMl : 1*14 

*Art IV, s«?c. .*[. c. i. : "New StaleK inny l>e ndmUt<>tl tiy the t'oncresa Into thlM t*nl 
but nu new State shnll be formed or erected within the Jurisdiction of itny other Stute 
* * * without the Cunaeat of the LiGfflBlBtiires of the States coocerned w well h iif'' 
tbo CoDgrcBfl." 
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Georgia saw in this formulation of a fundamental law an intent of 
the C'hfi'okees to perpetiiute their existence as a distinct <-oninninily 
within, saving the past cessions, what were approximately their an- 
cient and her chartered limits. It was not to l>e tolerated. She looked 
for sympathy to the Federal (lovernment and gained from one of 
its officers a suggestion of what her own policy should be." By a 
law. assented to Deceml>er 2fi, IH'iT. she enacted ^ that a cert4»in por- 
tion of the Cherokee land should, for jnirposes of criminal jurisdic- 
tion.*^ be annexed to the counties of Carroll and I)e Kalb. The day 
following, resolutions'* were adopted indicative of her intligimtion at 
what she chose to call tl»o unfaithfulness of the I'YMlerai (rtivernnient 
in not adhering to the compact of 180!2, These were duly communi- 
cated to the Setmte,^ but not before the House had iristruct*'.d its 
Judiciary Committee/ and later on its Tndian Committee,*' to inquire 
into the circumstances of the new Cherokee republic arul to i^eport 
upon the ex])ediency of arresting its design. Late in February and 
early in March, the House considered * the advisability of calling upon 
the President for illustrative material, and there the matter ended, 
except that the Indian appropriation bill for that year contained a 
specific grant of $i')0,000 for carrying into eftect tlie compact of ISO'2.* 

The Dei>artment of War, under conditions to I>e described hei-e- 
after, had just concluiled a treaty of exchange and perpetual limits 
with llie Arkansas Cherokees,' whereby inducements were held out 
to the Eastern to emigi'ate, among whom, as negotiations in the 
usual mode were presimied to be no longer possible.* and, indeed, 
not desired by Senator Cobb.' a confidential agent, Capt. James 
Rogers, was sent to '* explain to them the kind of soil, climate, and 
the prospects that await them in the West, aiul to use, in his discre- 
tion, the best methods to induce the Indians residing Avitluit the 
Chartered limits of Georgia to emigrate * * *."■• The choice 

• McKcnney lu roporiInK to Bjirlxmr the flrst Informntlou of the Cherokee purposi?, 
Rebruiiry 20, 1827, bbW. " I think U much to le PfKrollwl that the Idea of S'tvirrtynty 
ibuuM liAve Ifikeo aucb deep hold of these people. It Is Uul pciHHlbli^ fur ilicni to enn^t 
(bHOtftvlrei* loto a state of hucIi Independence and a «oi>&rat(- uud distinct Ciuvernment. 
xnd the tKxiuer they are enllKhteuod on the tuhject I think tli(? twttor. The amst tliey cbu 
ever ho(>e for If they retnin their poKseiiiilonM within the Stttteit. U to hold them under the 
iftir* of the Suies an CHlzena * * *." I" Indian Office Letter Books." Series II. No. 

p. 3flO.) 

»Nlli«'a Kef>Uter," XXW: 41-41*. 
'A law of the prevlodti yeur had debarred persons of Indliin hlood from apiieHrloe is 
wltlM«*ea In Georgia courts of Justice. Ibid. 

* "Aria of Oeorjcln Assembly." 1S2T. p. 'J4U. 

• NllcB's tteslster." XXXIII : 400. 

f Oale« and Keatoa's KeKlster. IV. Part t, p. dl4. 

# Ihld., p. »1'5. 

*"XII«!B ReKlfiter." XXXIV: p. 40. 

•Act of May 1), 1828. 4 VuIU-d Stai«i Statutes ut I^ante. aoo. 

'May H. I.S28. 7 I'nlted States S(ntut»'» nl Large, rtll 

* McKfntU'V to rorti>r. July 9, 182M, " Indian Office letter Books," Rerlea 11. No. 5, p. S.1. 
» MrKi-nn«>y to Montgomi-ry, July 'J'2. 18'ja. Ibid., p. 47. 
■• Same to same. Hay it, 1828, Ibid., So. 4. p. 4nfl. 
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of Roi2:er.s was uiifortunntc. He was himself a half-breed Cherokee 
and carried witli hitu, into Georgia, " scrip '■ which " was designed 
merely as the sanction nf the Depnitincnt tt» such steps as lie rai^ht 
esteem it best to take in impressing his Coimtrymen with the ad- 
vantages that awaited them in the exchan*re of liome^s.'"** As for 
himself, he was to be paid according!: to the worth of his services, 
$500 down nud $r»00 more if he siici-eeded. Thus lilverally snpplied 
in fact and in prospect, he indid^d his appetite for drink, becam 
intoxicated, and the clianees were he would remain so.^ Anoth 
Imlf-breed was soon associated with him, but tojrether they ma 
little i)rog:re.ss. Mitchell, of Tenness<n% who was interasted in 
project because his own State would profit by it incidentally, com- 
plained thiit tliere was not a free onoiiph use of money, but McKen 
iiey lh(m»riit the stronj^ box had best be piarded/' Soon came a report^^ , 
that the Indians in the outlying districts were star\'ing, and tli^f 
Government ndded that fact to its list of inducements.*' Little bj^ 
little the coniinun men of the trifje [irofessed a willingness to go, but 
were held back by their chiefs, who in general council nt N 
Echota, Octol)er 13, 1828, ably disposed of the Georgia claim; 
seennngly all to no purpose; for McKenney, not long after, advised, 
Porter to have a military force in readint^ss to prote/rt the emigrant 
against their own kin/ Georgia, meanwhile, was getting impatien 
and decided, upon (iovernor Foi*syth*s advice," to pa&s a law enact 
ing that on and after June 1, 1830,* the Cherokee country was in all 
respects to be siiLjei't to her exclusive jurisdiction. 

During the last year of Monroe's Presidency, conditions in thi 
West enabled the Department i>f War to take initiatory steps toward 
I'emoving one very serious difficulty in the way of Indian coloni 
zation. More than once, as ah*eady noted, removal had had a se' 
back t]ii*oiigIi the inability of the Government to offer any unen 
cumbered western lands for exchange. The Quapaw and Osa, 
cessions uf 1818 had proved whidly inadequate, the supply of gran 
was soon exhausted, and to get more it would l>e necessary to trent 
with the two Dacotah tribes — the indolent Kaws and the fierce 
Osagi»s. The man for the work was Gen. William Clark 

Ever since 1S18, Indian endgrants from the North had been forcing;! 
their way into southwestern Missouri, attracted there, just as the 
southern wanderers weiv to Arkansas, by the desire to be near tl»eir 
old neiglibors. Some of them had come under treaty stipulations 

•McKennpy to Bon. J. 0. Mltcli*'!!, July 10, 1828, IblO., No, 5. p. 34, 

•MeKi?nn.'>' t*» Porter, July !.'«. IHtifi. Ibid., p M. 

' McKcnmy to MUchi'll, Auffast 23. 1828. Ibid., p. 00. 

'MeKcnney to MontKomery. AuRunt 2Q, 1828, Ibid., p. 101. 

•"Xlkit'H KoftlBtfT." XXXV: lOH-lfta. 

f I»cc*'mlKT 1. 1828. ■' Indian Offlcp Letter Booka," SiTlea II, No. 6. p. 214. 

'McBsago, November 4. 1828. - N lien's Register." XXXV: 221-224. 

* Act of DocombtT 20. 1838, IMwKm'a " Conipllntlon of Georslit Laws,* 
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tiny voluntarily. In 1824 they were said to number about eight 
thnuaiaiid ^K)ul^ and more were coming." Naturally the young State 
was not at all pleased, and lost no time in representing to the Gov- 
ernment how shortsighted was the policy that expected to find a 
'' permanent home" for the Indians within her limits. AMiy should 
she be any moi*e content to have the tribes as " fixtures " than Illinois 
or Georgia? A possil>le way of gaining relief had seemed to open 
up within a few months of her admittance to stat^^hooil but nothing 
had been done. The facts were these: 

Annmd Cape Girardeau were certain valuable lands, claimed under 
Spardsli gi-aiil by the Shawnet\s aiitj Dclawiiivs, wliicli (i(»verMor 
Clark proposed to purchase by the method of exchange/' supposing 
the Osages and Kaws could Ik^ induced ti) relinquish, for the pur- 
pose, a portion of their extensive limiting grounds in the trans- 
Missouri region,*" where it might also be possible to place all the 
northwestern emigrants/' Even if Missouri were willing, the south- 
western section of the State, out of which Clark InuJ carved the 
Kickapoo and Delaware reservations, could not be expected to 
accommodate very many tribes. It was not even enough to recom- 
pense the Shawnees, especially as they hoped to reunite all their 
scattered bunds and collect once more on a single tract. An equiva- 
lent for Ohio and Cape Girardoau lands combined would have to 
Ije found somewhere else. Lack of funds prevented in 1820 an 
inunediate negotiation with the Diicotahs, hut the idea was not 
forgotten. David Barton and Dutf Green independently revived it 
late in 1822,' and again Calhoun pleaded poverty. 

All through these years, Missourians in Congress never lost an op- 
portunity to protest against saddling their State with endgrant 
Indians, and, in the Senate, from his position as chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Atl'airs, Thouias Benton was able to connect in 
the minds of his colleagues the two schemes of relieving Missouri 
and negotiating for a cession with the Kaws and Osages, ^ the one 
l>eing a concomitant of the other. Such a connection is what actually 
did liappen eventually, but it came about indepeiulently of legisla- 
tive action. 

In February, 1825, John Lewis (Quoit-awy-pied). an Ohio Shaw- 
nee,*' represented to the G<»vei'nment that all the northwestern tribes 
were anxious for removal and wished to discuss the matter with a 

• " Bute Pipers." ElgbtepDth Congrefis. first aesfllon, Vot. IT. No. 06. 

*CaIboiio to riurk. April 24, 1820. " ludUn Officr Letter Books," Berieji I. D. p. 410. 

' Sflnie to Samp. July 28. 1820. Ihld. p. 4T.">. 

^ iHitt Gn-vu lu Cnlbouu. Ducemlier U, 1821, " MIscelUncouH filen." ludfao Office MS. 
Records. 

■ " lodtan OOlce lA>tter Books." Serleii I, E, p. 320; Duff Oreeu to Calboun, December 
i, 1822, '■ Mliwenttncoujt Fll.'«." Tndliin OITlrt? MS Kwrordt*. 

' rummlitee KcporL May 14. 1M2-4. American Stale Papers, "Indian Affatro," 11:613. 

' " Ulacellanwaa KUeii," Indian Office MS. [(ecords. 
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Government n»renl at u gi'eal meeting which was to be held 
Wapuglikonetln, Ohio, the following month. Cieneral Cass was sei 
to confer with them and, at the sanje time, informed that the Sha' 
nees of Missouri were willing to have their Ohio hrelhren unite witi 
lliom wherever they (the former) might bo located." Simultaneously 
Genei'ai Clark wns instructed that if, in order to acronunodate tfajH 
Shaw^nees, it wei*e expedient to procure a cession from the Osage^* 
ho would bo duly empowered to negotiate.'' Accordingly, on tho 
I5th of March ho was coimnissioned,'' imder a charge of stricte^H 
economy, since there was no special appi'opriafion for it. '* to troaf^ 
sliouhl you find it necessary, with the Osage and Kansas Indians, with 
the view of procuring an extinguishment of their titles to land upon 
which to locate the Shawnees an<l any other tril>os who may be d 
posed to join them from the East of tho Mississippi.** 

The Wapaghkonetta meeting, fi-om which so mu»*h had been e] 
peeled,'' was a failure/ It turned out tliat John I^ewisWasan Tndiai 
absolnteh' wiljiout credit in his own nation.^ and tho assoml)Iy wouKl 
have nothing to say on the subject of n^noval. Clark's double mi! 
sion in the West was more successful. He wisely Ijegan with thi 
Kaws and Osagos ami brought nuitters to a conclusion on the lOdi 
of August. .Separate treaties were negotiated: but, for the purp( 
in l»and. tho Osage was the more important of the two.* The cossii 
for which it provided was immense, covering all the Osfige olai 
between the Canadian and Kansas rivers except a comparative!}* 
small ivservation oxtontling across the southern part of the present 
Slate of Kansas from u |)oint 2.> miles west of the Missouri boundary, 
presumably, to the old United States lino. The Kaw cession w 
smaller,' but came in very conveniently later on, wdien the trai 
Missouri region whs dolinitely set apart as an Indiait Territory, 

Now that the crowning obstacle in the way of Indian colonixatit 
had boon rcmovod, it became an inteix'sling question whether the \t 
ministration would avail itself of tho opportunity. As far as Adau 
personally was com-eriioil, the controversy In (Jeorgia wa.s probabjr 
doing more harm than good. Removal, after all that had <x-cur 
and was ooourring, would hmk too much like an abject surrender 

* McKenner to Cats. March 0, 1S20. " Indian Office Letter Books." Svrlw tt. Na^ 
p. aar.. 

*MrKfnn»*y la Clark. Mardi t>, IS'J5. Ibid. pp. 3a4-S93. 

' ni-ntuii. In hl» "Thirty Venrs' View." I: 23-a>. ni«crlb*'9 to tuin»lf Uip honor 
Instrucllng Ucnornl f'Inrk to negotiate with fhe Kaws anil OsagM. 

<< Ifarhour tu Clerk. March 15, I8:!a, "Indian Office L*<ttt*r Boitka." Scrira |[, Na 
p. -loa. 

•••Nllwi'B KeglHtcr." XXVm : 41». 

' Ibid., p. 2rt0. 

'John Johnston to McKcnnvy, April 11. 1825. " Mlscpllonooua FUes," Indian Oil 
MS. Uet'ordn: McKenoey tu t'asa. June 1. lH2n. " Indliin ontci* Letter Books.** Serl^ 
No. 2. p. 44. 

*7 United Htatt-B Statutes at Larct*. 208-270. 

* Ibid.. 27»-272. 
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Statv tyranny for it to be generally advocated in the earnest spirit 
of Monroe. The President's discussions with his Cabinet show, how- 
ever, that he was willing to enlist himself on the side of any project 
that would l>est subserve the true interests of both races. 

The successive changes in Barbour's ideas are very instructive. In 
the eiirly part of his ciireer as Secretnrv of War he seems to have 
vacillated between indorsing Monroe's plan of removal by tribes and 
Crawford's plan of incorporation. The question of choice perplexed 
him and so. October 3, 1825, he requested McKenney to report on 
the probable and ultimate consequences of the two projects." Evi- 
dently he had not yet realized how intense and universal was the de- 
sire to get rid of tlie Indians. McKenney reported November 30;* 
but BurUjur hud alrctidy made up his mind aiul liud submitted ii plan 
of incorporation to the PresideJit.'' Weeks passed and ho wae indexi- 
ble, though Adams jiiul Clay botli tried to convince him of its im- 
practicability.'' Il was soon to be brought to a square issue; for, 
early in the new year, the House Committee on Indian Affairs sought 
his advice. 

The bill for the preservation and civilization of the Indians, passed 
by the Senate the previous session, had not been entirely lost; but, as 
herettjfore i*eum!'ked. hud been pushed aside in the House by other 
business after having l>een referred to the standing committee and 
by them amended. It was now to be revived and sent for suggestive 
comments to the Secretiiry of War/' Barlwnir considered the matter 
caivfully and then submitted an elaborate report.'' accompanied by 
the outline of a new bill, the most prominent feature of which was 
n'Uioval, not by tril>es us formerly, but by individuals.^ 

Taken as a whole, the report shoAvs how far above tlie majority of 
his contemporaries Barbour was in his conception of justice. He 
read the times aright, did not mince mattei-s or cater to local preju- 

■ " Mlfi<'cllftnM>uB Files," Indlao Offl<-*» MS. Rrcnrdx. 

* American State I'npers, "Indian Affairs," Il:5Ha. 
*J, Q. A(laiiiK'» lMor>. N(ivfnib.?r 1*1. 18:i*V 

* Ibid.. iJfO.'mber 'J'J. IS'jri. 

' .fubu Cucke to Burbour, January 11. 19^, " MlaceUaneoiiB Flics," Indian Office MS. 
Rrcorda. 

'GiileB and 8e«ton'n Kr^frtster. Vol. U. Part 2, Appendix, pp. -IW-IL'. 

* AmonK the " Mlseellaneoim Files." of this year I found a bill In roftnuacrlpt, but have 
not been able certaliil.v to determine whether It was Uxr one Darbour »ent or the uuo bo 
received. I rather Inellne to the latter opinion for two reasons: First, Ita presence In 
the " MlflcellancouH Flli's," where lettem that came In were preserved, and ita absence 
from the letter hookn whtrr all outgoing letters* and report* were recorded; secondly. 
Uarliuur aajrs he sent the " project " of n hill. This la a bill complete. If It be the urn? 
Barltour received, then the credit of originating the plan of removal by indioldualM nn 
distinct frum removal by iritHUt helon^'s (iruhably to some- unknown member of the Kltjcbt- 
rrnth Coo^re*'*. " Section 4. And bv It further enacted, Tlint In all caseit, whtTo tbo 
proper nuthorlty of any Irllie may decline ontorlnc Into stipulations respecting the 
removal of aucb tribe. It shall be the duty of the Commlseloner or Commissioners to enter 
Into such orrangcmfntit with any Individual of thr* tribe, and under the directions of the 
President to make the necessary provision for the removal of such Individuals. Bat the 
arrange men til wUb such Individual sbaU in no case affect the rlgbts of the trltK." 
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dices, but frankly criticized the Govei*ninent for its existing poli cy 
toward the Indians. '* Missionaries," said he, " are sent among theeH 
to enlighten their minds, by imbuing them with religioiLs impres- 
sions. Schools have been establislied by the aid of private, as well 
as public donations, for the instruction of their youths. They hav^f 
beon i>crs(miiefl to nliandon tlu* rhasi'^ — to Uwate themselves, and lie- 
come cuhivalors of the soil — iniplcnients of husbandry and domestic 
animals have been presented (hem, tind all thrsp things have \ieen 
done, accompanied with professions of n disinterested solicitude for 
their iiappluess. VieldiMg to tbese teniptalions, some of them have^ 
reclaimed the forest, planted their orchards, and erected houses, n< 
only for their abode, but ft>r the administration of justice, and fi 
religious worship. And wheii they have st> done, t/ou send i/Oi 
Agent to tell them they must surrender their country to the white 
man, and re-commit themselves to some new desert, and substitute as 
the means of their subsistence the precarious chase for the certainly 
of cultivation. The love of our native land is implanted in everjH 
human bosom, whether he roam.s the wilderness, or is found in tb^^ 
highest stage of civilization. • ♦ ♦ We have imparted this feel- 
ing to many of the tribes by our own measures. Can it be matter 
surprise, that they hear, with unmixed indignation of what seems 
them our ruthless purpo.se of expelling iheni frtmi their country, thu 
endeared? They see that our professions nre insincere — that oi 
promises have been broken: that the happiness of the Indian is 
cheap .sacrifice to the acquisition of new lands; and when atlempti 
to be soothed by an assurance that the counti-y to which wo proj 
to send them is dosirnble, they omphatically ask us, what new pledj 
can you givt* us that we shnll not ugain be exiled when it is your wi* 
to ix)ssess these lands'^ It is easier to slate, than to answer this qu< 
tion. A regard to consi.stency, apnrl from every other consideration.* 
requires a change of measures. KitluM' let him retain and enjoy his 
home, or, if he is to be driven from it, abstain from cherishing illu- 
sions we mean to disappoint, and thereby make him feel more sensibly 
the extent of his loss. * * * " 

The points in Barbour's project were five and may as well be givei]H 
in his own wonls: ^ 

First, The coiinto' Wwt of the Misalwiippl, antl beyond Uie States and T«r- 
rltorics, and bo much on the East of the MieslHsippl as Ues West of Lakes Huron 
aad Michigan is to be set apart for their exclusive abode. ^h 

Sccondfi/, Their removal ns IndivIduulH. in coninutlKtinetion to tribes. ^| 

Thirdltf, A Territorial Government to be maintuineil by the United States. 

Fourthly, If circumstances shall eventually Justify it, the extinction of trlt)efl^ 
find their nmalgamatlon Into one mass, and a distribution of property amoiur 
tile individuals. 

Fifthly, It leaves the condition of those that remain unaltered. 
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The logical outcome of Barbour's plan would have been the collo- 
cation of all the tribes in a compact mass with tribal lines obliterated; 
and, by and by, the erection of a great Indian State in the Union." 
Was it feasible? Congress evidently thought nol, although the 
House considered it to the extent of inquiring the probable cost of 
the venture as compared with that of the then present system.'' We 
shall hear of it again in connection with Isiiac McCoy. 

In the second session of the Nineteenth Congress the subject of 
removal cHnie up very enrly.^ nnd resulted ii] a discussion as to the 
remaining obstacles to removal. There was oue that was very seri- 
ous. It had not taken the emigrant Indians long to find out that 
there was no certainty of tenure in their new lauds. Both Choctaws 
and Cherokees had experienced it in a forcible manner and were de- 
terred from general emigration in consequence. The fault lay with 
the Government. Without noticing the breakers ahead^ it had de- 
signed to place these two southern tribes wholly or in part within the 
limits of Arkansas, upon land where white people had already 
*' squatted.*'. This was flying in the very fnce of a dangerous ex- 
perience. A more unstatesmanlike ])olicy could not have l>een con- 
ceived. However, in tlie case of the grunt to the Choctaws, the Gov- 
ernment promised, through its commissioner, Andrew Jackson, that 
it would remove the settler, who [lad really no right there anyway. 
Local influence proved too strong, the Indian too weak, and it did 
not do so. As n result, the Choctaws were practically compelled, in 
1825, to retire west of the Arkansas line.'' It was the same way with 
the Chemkees, although they managed to cling to their treaty rights a 
little longei'. 

Under article 5 of the treaty of 1617, the Cherokees were assigned 
u tract of country, the eastern line of which l>egan at Point Remove 
on the upper bank of the Arkansas River and ran northeastward to 
VVTiite River; the western was not defined nnd could not be until the 
exact acreage of the cessions upon which it depended had been deter- 
mined ; but, not liking to be kept in ignorance of their exact claim, 

* Ab narrated In an earlier chapter, the Idea was hy no ineans a new oue. The 
Revolutionary fathers may possibly have speculated about something of the kind when 
Ihey ni»gotl«t«! and conllrmwi the treallej* of Fur) Tltt and Ilopcwell, 1778 and 1785, 
rMpcctlvcly. By the alxth article of the former (7 Cnlted Statea Ktatutes at l>arge, 14), 
the coutractlns parties nKreed that. If mutual laieresta dem&ndcd and Congress approved. 
Indian tribes friendly to the Unltud Stales should he Invited to form a State, of which 
the Delawares should be the rrcognlMd head, and join the eonteroploted confederncy of 
the old Thirteen. By the twelfth article of the latter (Ibid., p. 1M>) the rherokeca were 
CtveD the right to send a deputy to the Confederate CoDgresa. It is conjectual what would 

re boon the status of (his Indlnn repreaeotatlve had he ever ventured to take his seat. 

rtunately, perbap», for American national equanimity, neither the Delawarea aor the 

erokeea ever pre«iiroed to claim any political prtvllegca under the respective clausea of 
the treaUes mentioned. 

» Coeke's Report to the House, Uay 20, 1820. Amer. State Papen, " Indian Affairs," 
11:667. 

' Ualea at)d Beaton's Register, III: 537. 

' T United Slates Siacutes at Large, 234. 
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the Cherokees in 182*2 asked to have it marked. Calhoun could no^^ 
very well refuse the request, so he made, with the help of the souther^f 
governors, whose stales were involved, a rough ^leas at the amount 
of land which the Cherokees had ceded in 1817 and 1810. He then in- 
structed Governor Miller, of Arkansas, to lay off a tract equal to one- 
third of it." That done, he was again waited Ufmn by the Cherok 
The tract was loi> small, was not of the right sliafw, and did not ia- 
elude the outlet which the Government had verbally promis 
Nothing would satisf\' thcni but an actual survey of the eflstern land 
es{)ecially as Governor Miller was intent upon giving them as little 
jwssible. Then there came up the awkward question of the outl 
From the time of its cession by the Osage.s, it had Iwen Imown 
Lovely's Purchase. The Cherokees had no written title to it, an 
settlers took advantage of that fact to creep in and occupy it. Thin 
went on from bad to woi*se until the Gnvemment was obliged to t 
with tlie Cherokees for their removal from Arkansas. The negoti 
tions were begun in 1825,*' but were not concluded until 1828. The 
Cherokees were then reduced to make their second removal. AYas 
any wonder that their brethern in the East held aloof from treat 
makers 'i 

Late in the summer of 1827, as has been already remarked, Tho 
L. Mclvenney. chief of the Indian Bureau, was sent on a missio 
through the Southern States in the special interest of removal. 
came back fully convinced that three at least of the great tribes woul 
emigrate if only they could be sure of what the Government intended 
to do for Ihern and that it was acting in good faith. Barbour pleadedH 
again for the adoption "of a general system," •* and all the wintet^ 
Isaac McCoy lobbied for an Indian Territory — for just such a one 
as a House resohition of Decemlx-r 17th provided.*' .State jealoui^^ 
again intervened. Georgia would have nothing to do with removaf^ 
imless her Indians were specifically mentioned, and Mississippi could 
see no reason for including Creeks and Cherokees who did not want to 
remove in a Ltll intended lo aid Choctaws and Chickasaws who did. 
With divided energies, the Government could do nolhuig except 
pi-ovide in the old iiTegular fashion for special tribes and specialH 
sections. ^ 

The last annual report proceeding from the Department of War 
during Adams*s Administration was transitional in its nature. It 
was to constitute a bridge between two policies diametrically op-M 
posed — the voluntary removals of Monroe and of Adams and the coer^ 
cive of Jackson. Barbour had left the Cabinet and his place had 



• Calliouo to MUler, Blarcb 4. 1823, " Indinn Offlee Letter Books, 

* Barbour to Uard, AprU 13, 1825, Ibid., Series II, No. 1, p. 450. 
« Report. NovemtMr 26. 1827, " Oales and Beatoa'a Register," IV. Fart 

p. 2780. 

'**Oalea and Beaton's Register," IV, Tart 1, p. £20. 
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been taken by Peter B. Porter, of New York. That was enough to 
account for the change without ascribing any base political motive 
to the President. The year before, a joint committee of the Georgia 
legislature had reported against the civilization of the Indians be- 
cause its tendencies were to make them opposed to emigration.* 
Porter's suggestions were in the same vein. He advised withdrawing 
all national support from Indian missionary establishments in the 
East and expending it in the West. The missionaries, argued he, are 
personally interested in keeping the Indians where they are and 
they, therefore, counteract the influence of Government agents. 
Aside from this fact the report of December 2, 1828," is interesting 
because of its anticipation of very recent methods, such as the sort 
of reservation system that prevailed in the West, viz, a tract in com- 
mon, and tracts in severalty with restricted alienation. In all other 
respects it followed Barbour's and was just as ineffective as far as 
Congress was concerned. 

• " Nlles'B Register," XXXV : 292. 

* " Gales and Seaton's ReglBter," V, Appendix, pp. 7-10. 
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THE REMOVAL BILL AND ITS MORE IMMEDIATE CONSEQUENCES 

Though J. Q. Adams left it to other men to advocate ofiieiallj|H 
Indian removal, Uiere is no question that he was in sympathy with 
the measure. Why, then, did the 'Congresses of his day never quite^ 
get to the point of pa.ssing a bill that would legitimatize exchang^| 
on a large scale?** Was it because the anti-Indian politicians live«T 
in hopes of securing a greater triumph under his successor? There 
was much of the bully in Andrew Jackson's make-up and his deal- 
ings with the Indians had always lH»en coercive. Consequently, (he 
South and West had ever}' reason lo exjwct a change of tactics us 
soon as he came into power. Strange, however, t-o relate, the Indians 
likewise hooked for something from him**; for was not justice liiflS 
cardinal doctrine? V 

Within a fortnight after his inauguration Jackson showed his true 
coloi's, and the Indian hopes were blightetl. On the '2;M of March 
he personally addressed the Creeks, through their agcntj pointing 
out the necessity of removal." A little later, April 18, Secretary 
Fatoii talked in the same strain to a Cliornkee deputation.** Both 
tribes were given distinctly to understand that the United States 
could not and would not interfere with the legitimate authority o^t 
a vState within her own limits. There was no remedy for such ex- 
cept removal, niul if they wanted a home that they could call their_ 
own they must go West, for there the President could guaranty 
that the soil should be theii*s *' as long as the ti*ees grow and tl 
waters run."*^ The Indians were ''incredulous" that such sent 
ments could proceed from their *' Great Father," ' so, to coavini 

<■ Aditniit'6 Administration was oppn to attack from his enenili><« hocaiise of the prkct 
that hnd grovn up of nef^otintln^ trpntl^n of exchange without flrst seeklDg the* eanctU 
of CoDgreas in the matter of appropriations. 

^A pasKERi' Id JackMinV flrfit inauKural Hpeecb Justified tb«lr truKt, For tie mid. 
will be my fiincerp and conRtnnt di>5tlre to obserTp toward the Indian tribes wUbln 
Umltfl a Jiiet and Ithoral policy, and to give that humane and considerate attention 
tboir rlRbts and tbelr wanta which la conahitent wUb the hablta of our faUTrmmcnt ai 
the feelings of our people • • •." (" Stateaman'a Manual" I:(tO«; KlchardMn, II* 
438.) , 

''"Indian Office Letter Books," Series 11, No. S, pp. 373-^75; " N lies' ReKlBt«r«l 
XXXVI : 257. 1 

'"Indian Office LeUer Booka," Series 11. No. 5. pp. 408-112. 

* Tbeae talks were publlebed at Natchez In the " Statesman and Oasette," Juoe 2T. ISSP. 

' Jackson's conreraatton with Wiley Thompson (" NUea'a Iteglster." XXXVI : sai t. who 
went to him for some assurance that Georgia could look to him In confidence (or a r^ 
dresa of her Indian Krievanoe. shows that the Administration wag not yet very »iire <^ 
Its ground. It had not yet gauged the depth of public opinion. 

810 
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lem, Jackson thought it prudent to send anionp them ft confidential 
r:geiit,'* whose mission should be kept absolutely secret, the object 
being to secure individiml ncqiiiesence.* 

Measures directed toward the same end wei*e taken for the Choc- 
taws and C'hickasttws. At the beginning of the year the Mississippi 
legislature had enacted that the Indian countrj' should be subject to 
legal pr(HH»ss,'' and tlu'ie was every iudicatiun that ilie Indiaus would, 
at the ensuing term, be themselves rendered amenable to State law. 
Eaton, therefore, adviseil them to go to a laud that would l>e theirs 
and their childi'eirs for all time;** inasmuch as tlie Gvucni] Govern- 
ment hail n4)t the constitutional power to pivveut the extension of 
State authority; ''but beyond the Mississippi (it) will possess the 
power and can exercise it. It will U- disposed when there s*ntled to 
molest or disturb them no more, but leave them and theix children at 
l>eace and in repose forever.^'* Colonel Ward/ who had been retained 
in the service as Choctaw agent, even though the Indians had in 1828 

« Cien. William Carroll. th«n a candidate for the governorfthlp of Tenneiisee, was selected 
for tbla drUcatc inittslon. UU compensation was to bo $8 for cvory f\a.y of Horrlco wltbln 
the natloD nud $6 for every 20 miles of iravol to and from. An a^Hlstant was kIti^d him 
in the person of General Coffee, and togethor these two polltlcnl frlcnd-n of Jackson did 
ffood senrlcc for removal among the common Indiana. Later on a second commlaalon 
was sent out, composed " of tlumpbrey Puitey, and a Mr. Saunders, baring In view the 
purchase" of Cherok** landH In Nortb Carolina. < lloycp, p. -tH», > 

* The object of the AdmlnlHtratlon Is fully dlffclosed In Katon's letter of InHtnictlons to 
Carroll. May 30, 1820, but from which lllustrntlve extmcls only have t)een taken, the 
connertion IwIhk supplied, when necessary, by a paraphriute of the omltled part!4 : "A 
crisis In our Indian Affairs bus arrived. 8tronc IndtcatloOK are t»een of this In Ibe cir- 
cumstance uf tiki? Let^istHdires uf '.ieorKla and Alnbnnm. extending tbolr laws • • • These 
acts. U \m reofonnble to presume, will he followed by the other States Interested • • • 
|o exercise such jurisdiction • • *.'" t^mlKratlon Is the only relief for the Indians. 

The Tresldent Is "of opinion" that. If they "can be approached In any way that 
Kball elude their prejudices, and I)e enlightened as to their true relations to the States," 
Ihey win consent to remnvi?. He therefore deslreH thai you will iiodertalfe to enlighten 
Ibe Creeks and Cberokees, since he dues not think " the form of a Council " will take with 
Ibem any longer. "The past has demonstrated their utter nvemlon to tbU mode while 
it hfl« been made equally clear that another mode promises greater success • • •." 

"Nothing Is more certain than that, if (he Chiefs and influential men could be brought 
Into the measure, the rest would impllrltly follow. It liecomea, therefore, a matter of 
necessity, if the General riovernment would henerit thesii people, that It move vipon tbem, 
in the line of their own prejudices; and by the adoption of any proper means, break the 
power that ts warring with tholr best Interests • • *." This cannot 1m* done by 
"a General Council." It must be done by "an appeal to the Chiefs and Intluentlal men." 
" Your Ilrst business, should you consent to en;g;aKe In Ihls work uf mercy to the Indians, 
would he to ascertain upon whom, ua pivots, the will of the Cberokees and Creeks turns." 

" It la believed thai the more careful you are to secure from even the Chiefs the ofUclal 
churacter you carry with you, the better — Since no clrcuiuitlance la too sllj;bt to exdte 
their Buaplrion or nwaben tlielr Jenlonay ; rrosents In your discretion to the amount of 
not more than :iOOO$ mlKhi be made with elfcci. by attaching to you the pmirer Indtnns, 
'tti you pas<« through their Country, glren us their friend; and the same to the Children 
Of the Chiefs, and the Chiefs themaclves, in clothes, or otherwise * ■ "." Undlan 
Offlce Letter Dooks," Series 11, No. 5, pp. 456-450.) 

'Act of Febmory 4, 1829. " KnoXTlIle Register," March 3. 1830. 

' Eaton to Folsom. July 30, 181>&. " Indian Office L«etter Booka." Series II. No. 6. pp. 
fift-57. 

' Ivaton to Ward. July 31, 1821), Ihld., pp. 58-CO. 

' Much that was derogatory to the character of Ward camo out In tlie evidence furnished 
In the case of the Cboctuw Nation r.tbe Cclted States. 
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]>etitioned for his remc^val btrnuse of e.nibwzzlement of annuity funds,^ 
communicated these sentiments to the Choctaws in general council 
September 17, 1829, and on the 7th of November Colonel Folsora, 
mingo of the northeastern district,^ replied on behalf of the whole 
tribe/ He repudiated an idea advanced that white men influenced 
them against removal and proudly asserted that the Choctaws, being 
a nation by themselves, acted for lliemselves. Moreover, they could 
not understand how tliere could be any question that they in their 
own laud were independent of Mississippi laws. ■ 

" We linve no exi>ectatioii." wrote FolHom, " that. If we shotild remove to the 
west of the MisslRHippI, any tr^alles would be made with us. that could secure 
greater benefits to us and our children, than those which are ulre-artj made. The 
red jtet^ple are uf the opinion, that, In a few years the Americans wUl al»o wish to 
[KtssesB tlie land west of the Sllsslfwippl. Should we remove, we should apiln 
soon be removed hy white men. We have no wish to sell our country and re- 
move to one that Is not fertile and k<mx1, wlierever It is situated. It Is not our 
wish that a ^"eat uiau. although our friend, ahuuld vielt us to counsel with Ui 
about selling our beloved country, and removing to another far off. We deal 
no such visit. 

**A8 the agent of the United States' govermnent, you speak to us and tell us 
of another country west of the great river MlHSlssippt, that is good, and where 
we and our children may have a long an«i quiet home, and enjoy many blessings. 
In all this you would act as n faithful officer under your Buperlor. But here is 
our home, our dwelling places, our fields, and our schools, and all our friends; 
and under us are the dust and the bones of our forefathers. This land is dearer 
to us tlian any other. Why talk to na about removing? We always hear such 
counsel with deep grief lu our hearts. 

** During your resldpnce In our nation as United States agent, you have 
what improvement we liuve made In those things which are for our good a 
the good of our children. And bere It Is, In this very land that we wish to res! 
and make greater Improvement till we become a happy people. Our hear 
cleave to our own country. We have no wish to sell • • •." 

Whether the Choctaws wanted a private agent to counsel them or 
not. President Jackson was bent upon furnishing one, and he found 
an individual readj* at hand in the person of Major David Haley, of 
Mississippi, who. being about to pa&s through the Choctaw coimtry, 
offered to be the bearer of any communication the President mi^t 

^ilcKcnney to Portor, November 3. 1828, Ibid. No. 5, pp. 170-172. 

* " Thf^ Choctaw naUoa is divided Into Lbrce parts, or (llstrlcLs, supposed to contain 
seven or eight tbouMind iDhfiliUante lu each. For eome time past, (perhaps from timt 
immcmorlfll t a higb cbl^f. called a Mlogo, often translated kiiiff, presided orer each dis- 
trict. These three mlngos appear to have l>een equal In power and rank. So far sa csa 
be learned, they rose grndually to tbU ataUon by the conseut of other lesding men, hut 
wltbotit any formal election. In each villas, or settlement, a bead man was appointed, 
whose rank Is Indlouted, In our lanii^unKc. by the word caittuin. There are about thirty of 
these In the aurtheust district ; and perhaps neurly the same number la each of the others. 
The cnptalns were rolsed to this office by the consent of their neighbors and of the Mingo; 
but all appointments appear to have been cooflrmcd in a council of chief, cnptalos, and 
warriors; meaning by the word tcarrion, all the common toen. The councils were held at 
Irregular periods, and were usually called by the chief * * *.'* (" Mlsslooary Bet' 
aid." August, 18:t0. p. ^F.l.) 

FoUom to Ward, November T. 1829. *■ Missionary Herald." 18S0. pp. 82-83. 
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wish to send.** Jackson intrusted him with siiine documents which 
Haley, upon lua arrival in the Choctaw couutrj, inclosed in a letter 
of his own to Folsom, November i!4, 18:i9, with the suggestion that 
he be permitted to interview the Indians himself and *' aid the chiefs 
in obtaining the consent of the people to a removal/' ^ Folsom read 
the letter in council at a time when Colonel Garland, mingo of the 
southeastern district, and other leading men of the Choctaw Nation 
were present, and then, tmder their sanction, i-eplied to Haley, calling 
him as a neighboi" to witness that the Clioctaws were already an 
agricultural people and had always been opposed to removal. More- 
over, if he (Haley) did come into the nation, Folsom wanted him to 
bring with him the treaties of Doak's Stand and Washington and 
axplaiu their meaning/ The scorn and censure implied in this 

•• Washinqtom, October tstk, i*». 
Sjk: 

Toil bare kindly offered to be tbe bearer of any commtmlcatlona to the IndlanR nmonsat 
wbom joii pass on your return bomc. I place In yuur bandg. copies of a talk made by 
me last Sprtug to tbe Cre<^ki) ; I wisb you tu uliew tbem to tbe Chiefs of tbc Choctaws, 
as you pasat und tmy to them, as far as this tutk relates to tbeir situation with their 
wblte brothers nnd my wishes for tbem to remove beyond the MiMlsslppl. It contains 
my seotlmeotii towards tbe Choctaws and ChUkUHtiw lodimm, nnd If they wish to be 
happy and to live la quiett aiu) preserve their Nation, they will take my advice and 
remoTe beyond tbe MIsslsalppL 

Say to tbem as friends Ji brothers lo listen to the voice of their father, and their 
friend. Where they now nre they nnd my white children nre ttio nenr to enrh other to 
lire In harmony and peace. Their fcame la destroyed A miiny of their people wltl not 
work, St tin tbe earth. Beyond tbe Great river Mississippi, where a part of their nation 
have ffone, their fatber has provided o country, large enough for thetu all, and he adrlsea 
them to remove to It. There their white brethren will not trouble tbem. they will have 
no claim to tbe land, and tbey can live upon it. they and all their cblldreD, as Iodr aa 
graos grows or water ruoi, lu peac« and plenty. It will be tbelrH forever. For any 
Improvements In the country where they now Uvf. and for any stock which tbey can* 
not take with them, tbeir father will stipulate, In a treaty to be holden with tbem, to 
pay tbem a fair price. 

Say to my red Chwtaw rhlldren. and my Chickasaw children to listen — my white chil- 
dren of Mlaslsalppl have extended their lawa over tbeMr country. If they rcnmln where 
tbey now are they will be subject to tfaose lawa. If they remove across the Mississippi 
rtver they will be free from those laws of the state, nnd only subject to tbeir own laws, 
and be under the care of their father the President of the United States. Where tbey now 
ore, say to tbem. their father cannot preveut tbem from being subject tu tbe laws of tbe 
state of MisjtiMlppl. Tbey are witbin Its limits, and I prny you to explain to them, that 
•o far from the United States barlDK the rl>:ht to (i"**»*l<*n the authorUy of any Stutp. to 
regulate Its affairs within their own limits, tbe Keneral Kovernment will be obliged to 
sustain the States In tbe eiercl^e of their riiiht. Say to tbe chiefs and warriors that I 
am tbeir friend, that I wish to act as their friend but tbey must, by removing from the 
limits of tbe States of Mlsslsslppt and Alabama nnd by belni; settled on tbe lands I offer 
Ihem, put It In my power to l*e such— There, beyond the limits of any State, In possession 
nf land of tbeir own. which they shall pDseees an Iddk as Grass grows or water runs, I 
can and will protect tbem and be their friend & father. 

That tbe chiefs and warriors may ^llty understand tliU talk, you will please go amongst, 
A read It to. and fully *'XplalD li to tbem. Tell them It Is from my own moutb you have 
rec'd It and that 1 never s|»eak wllh a forked tongue * * *. Again I l>eK you to tell 
tbeoi to listen. Tbe plan propped Is the only one, by which they rnn be perpetusted as 
nations A wbere can be extended to tbem. the right of living under their own laws. 

I am very reepectfully, your friend k the friend of my Cbwrtaw and Chickasaw brethren, 

Akdsbw Jackson 

Major David Halbv. 

I Jackson Papers. 1S20.) 

» *• Missionary Herald." 1830, p. 83. 

• Ibid., pp. sa-s-L 
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request could not have been lost upon Jackson did he hear of it: for i 
lit' Inid, in conjunction with General Hinds, himself netrotiated th^| 
former of those two troiitios. and, tlierefore, had personally subscribed 
to the express stipulation that the boundaries therein arranged for 
sliould not be alteivil except " in a certain contingency and under the 
direption of Congrress." The subsequent treaty of Washingrton re- 
voked tiie conditional rights given Congrc-ss, and particularly de- 
clared " that the power of bringing the Indians under the laws of the 
United States should not be exercised but with the consent of the 
Choctaw Nation."" 

It is not to be supposed that the Choctaws wci-e a unit in their 
sentiments regarding removal. Mooshoolatubbe [Mushulatubbe], Fol- 
sonrs j)r('dc(rssor and later successor in the rningoshii) of the north- 
eas-tem district, was the leader of a disaffected band opposed to the 
niissi(*narios, (heir work, and iinjirovcineiit geiienilly. These men 
had come to a decision that, unless they moved westward, they coald 
not hope to i-etain their primitive customs.'' They were believed to 
be infliuMiced in this by certain Indian youths who weiv being edu- 
cated in Kentucky. Colonel Ijellore, tin* niingo of the western dis- 
trict, was at first in sympathy with his fellow chiefs, Folsom an^H 
Giirland; I)iit in tlie wiiUiT uf 1820-30 he paid a visit to Tennessee 
and, alth<»ugh he (hen <lec]ared to the Cherokees that he was unalter- 
ably opposed to removal, he came back with his views changed/ ^| 

This change of fooling was very evident at a general council which 
was called in Marcli and which was attended largely by Leflore's 
constituents and very sparsely by those of Garland and Folsom^ 
During the «arly part of the meeting these two mingos, frightened, it 
was conjectured, by a law uf Mississippi imposing a fine of a thou- 
sand dollars and iniprisiinment for one year upon any Choctaw who 
shoidd exiTiist* the authority of a cliief, resigned their offices; am 
Leflore, who did not resign his, because, being prepared to advocate 
departure of his tribe fixjni Mississippi, he expected to gain the in* 
dulgenco of the State, was made in this assembly, so noticeably 0001^^ 
posed of his own personal followers, the sole chief of the Choctawa*' 
In that capacity, he proceeded to serious business and informed his 
audience that the tribe nuist do one of thi-ee things: " Fight the 
United States, submit tu tlie laws of Mississippi, or remove." Thor- 
oughly alarmed or else primed beforehand the people answered in 
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V clistressL'd. we can not endutv the laws of Mis-. 



sissippi ; we do not think our grewt fatlier, the President, loves usj 
we must go, as he will not protect us here.'' •* 



-'■ Missionary Uvrald," 1830. p. LIC 
>Ibld^ AugtMt. 1830. pp. 261-2S2. 
' Ibm.. p. 248. 
'Ibid. 
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The United States had not yet, be it remembered, appointed com- 
missioners to negotiate with the Choctaws; yet, in some mysterious 
way, the wily Leflore wa:^ iiblo to produce at this stage of the council 
proceedings a docimient of cession fully drafted. It was reported 
by a contemporary to occupy *^ sixteen sheets of foolscap paper*' and 
to be " in the handwriting of Dr. Tally, the most prominent of the 
Methodist missionaries,*' all but one of whom were pre,«ient. It was 
read to the people and declared approved, even by Folsom and 
(Jarland, who indorsed it ns private individuals." Its terms were 
rather unique and evidently enianate<l from the Indians themselves.* 
They otfered to surrender their land for $1,000,(»00, provided each 
man Ije granted out of it 040 acres, with power of alienation, com{)en- 
sation be given for all domestic animals, provision bo ma<le for the 
journey and for one year after arrival, and, finally, the new land in 
the Wej^t he guiirautccd to them as a State with the prouiis*; of ulti- 
mate admittance to the Union on equal terms with other States." 

Scaively hat! tlie rloings of the C'hfKHaw Counc'ii become generally 
known than ilooshoolutubbe raised an uproar against the illegiility 
of tlie proposed treaty. His contention was, that it luid not been 
agreed to in a national council, since few ivpresentatives from the 
northeast and southeast districts were present, lie nlstt raised a hue 
and ciy against the missionaries, the prominence of the Methodists 
at the convention being taken as indicative of the general bad etFect 
of religious influences/^ All through the spring and early summer 
a great commotion [jrevnileil in the Choctaw rounti'y. In some cases 
despair and in othere indignation gave a loose rein to vice and intem- 
perance. Tlie excitement was not even allaj'ed when it became 
ioiown that the United States Senate had rejected the treaty; for 
everyone knew that negotiations would be i-esumcd as soon as possible 
and an attempt be made to secure the land on terms more favorable to 
the oppressor.*' 

Among the Creeks and Cherokees the prospect of removal, thanks 
to Carroll and Coffee, was gradually brightening/ so that, by the 
middle of November, McKenney was able to report that Colonel 
Crowell had sent off 1,^200 of the former and Colonel Montgomery 
431 of tlie latter.^ Events, however, could not move fast enough to 
suit the white people. In the coui^ie of a few mouths, the prospective 

• '■ MlKBlonary Herald." Augunr. iSSrt. p, 253. 

* *' ThM(> p«H)ple nppiHir to have thiiK run fitiend of the Guv't. Slnc« no commliMloaers 
bATL' been appointed to Dusotlule wUh ihcm, wbut Is meant bj « Treaty Is, I presume, the 
tMialH of une." (McKenne.v to Htm. H. L. WhUe, April 9. 1830, "Indian Office Letter 
Boola. " Series II. No. «. p. .tSl.) 

*"MU'fl apgJattT.' XXXIX: 10. 

* " MUnionary Horuld." August, 1830. p. 204. 

« " MlMlonary Herald." December, IKHO. p. fl84. 

f ThM muKt not tu' takt'n to imply that tbo Cherokces as a nation were becoming com- 
pUaot. (Royce, p. 200.) 

» " Indian Office Letter Books." Sorles II, No. 6. p, 163. 
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value of the Cherokee lands had increased immeasurably. It was a 
repetition of the Creek case of 1825, except that there silver* had been 
the lode stone and here it was gold/ Diggers Hocketl to the niin 
from all directions,'' and, in utter defiance of the Federal intercoui 
laws, took up their station in the Indian country, just at a time, t 
when the Administration, in its own interest, was considering the proj 
ect of bringing thpse same laws to operate upon missionaries and half 
breeds. It was a period of lawlessness, and even the War Department 
lost patience with the Georgians, many of whom thought that the pres 
ent attack upon the Indians was a good opportunity for the advance- 
ment of the most extravagant claims, and Governor Forsyth su 
ported them.** Eaton took a moi*e sensible view and hinted tha' 
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•"N'lk»ji"s ReglHU-r." XXIX: 2'J8. 

'"KnoxvtUe Rpgfstcr." Aueiiftt U. 1B:I0, Septembpr 20, 1830; " NAahrtU* S«paMLe*n 
and State Oastcttc." October 20. IS30 : " Nlloa' ReKlster." XXXVII : 213. 

' Hkau or riuKON Roost, tlth Januartf, mO. 
Stft. 

We ttie cltlKcna of Oeorffla who arc ctiRagcd In the void dlsRlnf; btivtness In the Cbero- 
kev Natlou beg leave lu make the fallowiug communication ttu wit) We are well awar« 
that it In wrong for uh to Intrude upon the rights of Georgia by dlg^lnjar for irold upoD 
ber uuQpproprtafcd & unsvirveytHl litndH. as we hove Iteen dolug for some time paai A 
that we of right ou^ht to be stopecl. Therefore at the time yuu vUlted uit. Id June laat 
(at your request) we nhnndoned our Searchet* lor gold In the nation and returned to 
our homes. But Dndln;; that yunr reattunable request luid the exertions of Capt. Brady 
bad Dot Induced the citlzeiid of utber States to abnndon their Searcbea we again returned 
to the Nation. And our exrune for thus notlnc may I* found lu thia Tbat we believe 
tbtt Soil of this Nation and (be mluerulu therein i-oniulned beloofr to Georgia nod th 
we have a pr()fli>ei-tlve toterest In the name, iind tliat we are more excusable Ibaa tb< 
clttsens from other stotea or t)ie people of the Nation. Therefore we thought whll 
others were grasping after the wealth of our State that we would strlrc for a part. 
But Sir QotwithBtandlng all this, we are now wilting to abandon our SenrchisH for gold 
again, provided all other persons ai-e compeled to do so — But let It be distinctly under- 
stood that If affective means ore not adopted to restrain & prohibit all other peraana 
from dlgiciui; that we will again return with the full determluatlun of being tb« but 
to ijult the mines upon any subsequent occasion. 

It is unanimously Ueaolved that the foregoing Communlcntlon l>e signed by the Chair 
man lu behalf of the Citizens uf Ueorglu preseut aud countersigned by the Sveretiiry audi 
forwarded to CoK Hugh Montgome^-y. 

B. L. QooDUAN Chairman 

"Jackson Papers/) M. n, anTuaroBT (^» Hrry 

* Governor (.JlImtT did put forth an effort to rHStraln the gold-diggers, but he restrain 
or tried to restrain both red and white men. On the 3d of July. 1830, he Issued two 
proclamations, the one declaring the laws of Georgia to t>e In full force over the Chero- 
kecs. " the other forbidding the whites as well as the Indians from digging for Gold lo tba 
Cherokee Nation." ("Knoxville Register," July 7, 1830.) Later on, he cooTened the 
legislature, very largely for the purpose of securing leglslutlun that would prevent treqiSM 
upon the gold lands. ("Knoxvllle Re^flstcr." October (1, 1830.) Colonel Montgomery 
exerted himself lo protect the Cberokers from Intrualon and gave notice to the gold dlggera 
to remove, early In June, 1830. (Cherokee Emigration Tapers, Indloa Office MS. Records.) 
He was not, however, supported by the (iovernment. Indeed, S. S. Humllluii wrote to hlio 
from the Indian Office, June 7. 1B31 : "It Is proper to add that with Intruders od the 
Indian lands within the limits of those states whicb have assumed Jurisdiction orer the 
country, It has beon deti^rmlncd (as I believe you are already apprUnli that tht* Oencrsl 
Government has not the power to Interfere, particularly by military force, for their re* 
moval." ("Indian Office Letter Books." Series II, No. 7. pp. i:a"-20ft.» Robb modified 
this statement a little later (Kobb to Montgomery, July 31. 1832, "Indian Office Letter 
Books." Scries II. No. 9. p. 107). and United States troops, wbeo sent, appear to bare 
treated the whites much more roughly thuu they did the Indiana. ("NashTllIe Republi- 
can and State Gazette." Octolicr :!3, 1830; l^'tter of January 17. 1831. to Col. Hugh 
Montgomery, "Cberokoc Bmtgratloa Papers." Indtau Office MS. KeconU.) 
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ranee the " aggrieved " persons were frontiersmen, it was " just possi- 
ble the Indians wei-e not the aggressors.'' At any rate, the Govern- 
ment could do nothing in the matter of awarding damages out of 
tribal funds until the Indians as aggressors were regularly con- 
victed and identified, and on something other than interested testi- 
mony.'' Much of the evidence was circumstantial, much of it of a 
kind wholly inadmissible in a court of law. Hogs missed and no 
bones found in the woods were not proof that Indians had done the 
mischief.'' 

With the development of Jackson's *' force " policy, Indian removal 
became a party question, something that it never, strictly speaking, 
was before, and many religious denominations in the country ranged 
themselves against it. The Baptists, at least certain missionaries 
of that pei-suasion in the North, were a great exception. Under the 
leadei^siiip of Isaac McCoy, they were still dreaming of an Indian 
State, arguing very sensibly that nothing could be worse for the 
aborigines than the excitement under which they were tiien laboring. 
Tlie old-time trust couhl never be restored so long as they were daily 
subjected to new instances of insincerity. The Epis<:<jpalians and the 
Presbyterians, as church org«nizations, kept well out of the matter, 
the Methodists were divided, but the Quakers and the Congregation- 
alists stood forth bravely as the chumpions of Indian rights. Self- 
interested to a degree they may have been, to be sure, since it was to 
their advantage to keep the footing alreaily established in the Indian 
country; yet it stands to reas<in that nuich of the feeling was altru- 
istic. Suspicion of having plans diametrically opposed t*) those of 
the Government was hrst directed against their missionaries during 
the closing years of Adams's Administration,'^ and it increased with 
time, becoming, indee<l, so strong that even a Xew York society,'' 
organized in the summer of IS2'3 to support the removal policy and 
with ecclesiastics'" among its members,' was not able, as McKenney 
nticipated when he gave it his support^ to " counteract '' it. 



• Baton to Forsyth, Stiitpnihcr 19. IH'ili. " Incllun Office Letltrr Books," SprlMi II, No. fl, 
pp. 80-00. 

* 8. 8. Hamilton to E. H. Pierce, July 25. 1829, Ibid. p. 54. 

' Report of Secretary Peter B. Porter. Norember 24. 1828, American State Papers, 
" MUttary Affairs." IV : 3. 

' ThU society wan organised under the nnmo »r "The Indian Board for thp EmUra 
tlon. Prwervatlon, and ImproTemeot oC tb*> AborlRlnes of America." and Its prlodiul 
iueiiitN-r« were tbu Uuu. Stephen Van RensHOlaei and tlie Itev. Ell Baldwin. It worked 
with the avowed object of supporting the Oovcruuieut In (bltt one phase of its policy — 
remoral. The American Board of Foreign MIkbIuhh, whose eorrenponfllni; secretary nl 
tbe time wiia the Hev. Joremlub Evarts. of Boston, was Invited to ouoperute, but refuHed. 
(McKenney to RcT. Kll Baldwin, July 13, \H'2H, " Indian fifflcp letter Bookn," Herlea 11, 
No. 6. pp. 46-48.) 

' McKennfy reported BUbop Uobart Ln nyuiputby with tbe movement but prevented 
from taking actual membership by " Insuperable difflcultlea." (McKenney to Baldwin, 
June -27. 182&, "Indian Office Letter BookB." Series II, Nu. 6. pp. 30-^2.) 

'Baldwin proposed admitting Congreasmen as honorary mt'mberii of tbe board, but 
McKenney thought that might be considered "Indelicate." t McKenney to Baldwin, Oc- 
tober 27, 1829, " Indian Office Letter Books," Series II, No. 0, p. 138.) 

« UcKenney to Baldwin, June 27, 1829, Ibid. pp. 30-32 ; Baton to Forsyth, September 
Ifi, 1820, Ibid., p. 80. 
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The Twenty-first Congress met December 7, 1829, and on the day 
following received the first annual message of Andrew Jacksonfl 
which, as everj^one expected, advised removal, and this it did mainly 
because the rights of sovereign States were l>eing interfered with.* 
Each House referred the matter to its Committee on Indian Affairs.* 
On the 22d of February. Senator ^Miite re|>orted a bill calling for an 
exchange of lands with the eastern tribes; and on tlie 24th, Represen- 
tative Bell, one for removal. The report that accompanied each is well 
sunmied up hy an etlitoriiil in *' Niles" Refrister '* as an argument that 
" seems to i»egin nnd end with i»i>wer — originally to claim, and now to 
possess the right of the soil."'' Both bills were substantially the same-] 
in principle, and the House, I'ecognizing that fact, eventually sub^i- 
tuted the Senate bill for its own. 

The progress of these two bills in Congress called out much partyJ 
feeling; for, in spite of what Jackson hiu] snid in his message as to 
Iiis intention not to use force, tlie wliole rountry knew that every 
measure yet taken gave it the lie. Removal under the direction ol 
the Georgians and the Jackson party generally could l>e nothing morft' 
or less than compul.-^ory. Therefore pliihuithropists and the friendsj 
of Adams took issue against it. It was pretty nearly a case of Xorthj 
against Soutlu but not quite. Petitions to Congress, praying for a' 
recognition irf Itidiun rights, were almost innumerable,'' and they' 
came from colleges such as Amhei'st, from religions and benevolent 
societies, from the whole State of Massachusetts.*^ and from ciunnnini- 
ties in Ohio, Xew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, New York, and 
Maryland. Counter petitions, considerabl}^ fewer in number, came 
from the Baptists, fi'om the New York board, and from communi-H 
ties in Ohio. Indiana,^ and I'cnnsylvania. S 

The Senate bill came up for debate the 6th of April, and almost 
daily thereafter, until its passage on the 20th, was the main topic of 
discussion in Convinittw* of the Whole. I'Velinghuysen, of Xew Jer- 
sey, and Sprague, of Maine, were its great opponents; White, otjU 



« lUrlmrcIsou. II : 4n<J-450. 

*Tbe Honuto commUtee conststcd of White of TeaiuMMec. Troup of Georslft. Beadiicte 
of iDflluna, Dudley of New York, aut! ncatoii of Missouri ; thf HoURe, of BeU of Tcnn 
seo. l.iitnpkin of OeDrRlfi. Hinds of MlnKlHalppl. Storrs of Connertlcut, HuhUard of N« 
Hampstiln*. OuKher 4if Kt'nliick}'. and Lewlft of AlAtiHtuft. 

<■ " M!hh*8 Itt'KlBtor," X.XXVni : 67. 

* Index to Scnntr. and Iloime Joumnln, Twenty-first Congrewt, Flnil 8««f(ton. 

'Tlip AdmlnlHlnition papers In the South look great exception to thU unwonted leftl 
of Mtissacbusettii, and ereo the " Host on Btutesman " rebuked her, sagB^ttnsr that "the 
ladlM and gentlemen." who met flmt nt the State Houne and then at Faneutl Hnl) to 
protest aealnst the InJuBtlce of Gconili*. tihould " look at home, at their own doom. If 
thvy " wished " to Rod upportuottlcs for the exercise of their humnoKy, and to do JuatI 
to the * small remnant * left of those they thf^mselTefi have so deeply wronged. h«fo 
they '* troveled '• to Georgia to dispense their favors." 

f A separate bill for the remoral ut Indiana tribes was tMfore Congress, c-ouBequeall 
oue would expert that Slate to faror the liovernment policy. 
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Tennessee; MrTvinley, of Alabainn, and Forsyth, of Greorgia, its ad- 
vocates. The whole range of Indian history was covered. Once in 
a while sectional feelin<^ crept in, an when a doubt ai'ose as to whether 
consolidation west of the Mississippi would not necessarily involve a 
violation of the compromise of 18^0, unless, indeed, the southern 
tribes with tlieir slaves were renjoved with strict ivference to parallel 
lilies of latitude, a thing which had not previously l^een the case." 
Most of the arguments, however, turned on State sovereignty, and 
wei*^ strongly reasoned. There was much to be said for Georgia. Her 
course was violently aggressive; but at bottom it proceeded from the 
same causes that hail eventuated in the extermination of the New 
England and in the expulsion of the several northwe-stern tribes. 
The resisting power of the Cherokees was, however, greater than that 
of the Narragansetts. Without going further into details, we may 
(conclude with Beaton that Indian exchange was in the Senate " one 
of the closest and most earnestly contested questions of the session, 
and was finally carried by an inconsiderable majority.'** 

The House bill, which contemplated, not simply exchange, but re- 
moval in expi*ess terms, went tu a C'ormnittee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and was not reached on the Calendar until the 
Senate bill had couie to the House for concurrence. It was soon 
drop|>ed by common consent and a debate started ou the other. May 
13, 1830, which was, perhaps, even more exciting than its predecessor 
in the upper House. AVilh adnnrable forensic power, Storrs, of 
New York, exposed the falhuy of pretending to i-einove the IndiaiLS 
for their own good from a community where they had pleasant 
homes, churches, and schools, to a wilderness where roamed hostile 
triU^s s*;arcely enu»rge*l fnun savagery.'' He next attacked the Presi- 
dent for embairassing Congress by presuming to deliver an opinion 

■This ar^ment had come up at lotervaia during tbtf jreara ■Ince Mpurue (IrKt iidvocM(«l 
rocmolldatJon In thtf Southwest. 

►"Thirty Y«ir»' View." I: 164. 

'The drUt ot Moutbi'i'ii artfument In both nouses, aalde from nsflertlng the flapremiicy of 
the i^tate. was to convince the poputop mlnil timt rfmovnl wnn the best thing for the 
enntern trllMjH, nnd the AdmlnlHtratlon supportef] the view. Indeed. McKenney's report on 
ImUnn rlvlMxHtlon ("Indliin OHlce Letter Uookt*," Series II, No. (I. March 2'J. 1830». sent 
tu ibe S<-nale In roinpUnnre with the reAoliitlon mured hy rrellnifbuyttpQ on tbe 25tb of 
January (Semite Journal, p. lo]|. was evidently Intended to mlnlmUe the progress of 
those Kiist and exjiKKernte Ibut of llioxe \Vi»«!, muiI tliU In spile of the fnct that Me- 
Ke.nney hiid spcured Informntlim lo tbe rontmry from surh men a» tlte Rev. Cyrutt Kings- 
bury. February 8. lH:t(). nnd hnd Recnicd to concur In II. (McKenoey to Kingsbury. March 
8, 1H30. " Indian Office letter Books," SerWM II, No. C. pp. 315-316.) The Senate coiD- 
pared McKenney's ni>«rt of Mhrrh '2'J with i*«rll.'r rfports from bis pi>n and ni»'rcUn»»Iy 
expoaod the loconslBtcnclcs and contradict Ions. (McKenney to Forsyth. April 1, IHao, 
" Indlun ftfflce I^etter Books." Serlt>« II. No. t'. p. 'UW.) The charge of misrepresentation 
made by Uie Cherokee "rhoenli. " June 10, 1H20, was Just as applicable lu the spring of 
18.t0 as U was at the date of publication. The statistics that nppearfHl In the " MlaaIon< 
sry Flprabl." XXIII ; 1 ItJ. nre probably more rellabl«> than McKrnneys. Injcftuae baaed upon 
data that witp furnished In 18126, before the conduct of the missionaries bad become the 
subject of crltlclam. 
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as to the extent of State authority before the nation, through its 
representatives, had been consulted — thus rendering the intercourse 
laws a dead letter on the statute books and virtuully annulling Indian 
treaties, some of which he hud personally ne«rotiated. He had aiTo- 
gated to himself, said Stories, power that hud never been conceded to^J 
the Executive; for when once a ti-eaty is fixed and adopted as the 
sui)retne law of tlie hind ihe President has nu dia|>ejising power over 
it. He can not override it by an " order in council " or supersede itfl 
by givinjjj to his own prurlanuition tlie force of law.*" LinnpkinV 
attempt at rebuttal was a failure. Tn a speech, marked by much false 
sentiment, he appealed to sectional prejudices, attacked religious de-^f 
nominations of the East, and made a most absurd profession of 
regard for the red race. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, took a stand oii 
the old position. He was not opposed to removal per se, but he was^fl 
opposed to the present method of enforcing it. It was very plain, 
their own statements to tlie* cuiitrury notwithstanding, that the South 
and Southwest were actuated by mercenary motives, and that this 
bill was but a part of a united t^ffort to expel the aborigines from 
their possessions. It was atlvu-ateil upon principles a( war with the 
national policy, for usage had fixed the Indian .status, and it was not] 
within the province of the President to change it. 

These thi*ee speeches weiv typind of the many that were given u 
the House as long as the debate lasted, which was until the ISth oi 
May, wlu-it "WicklitTe, from the Conmiittee of the WTioIe. reported the 
bill with anieminienls. These were accepted on the J4lh. On the 
25th, the bill was called up for its third reading, and Hemphill, of 
Pennsylvania, moved thiit it be reconiniitteil to the Committee of. 
the AVliole, with instructions to strike out all but the enacting clause 
and substitute provisions insuring a voluntary removal only.* 
Trouble then arose over the call for the pi"evious question which, by 
the casting vote of the Speaker, prevented further action for that 
day. On the i26th, the vote on the passage was taken and stood in 
favor of the affirmative, 102 to 97. 

The bill was immcdiflteh' returned to the Senate for concurrence 
in the House amendments, Frelinghuysen seized the opportunity 
ta offer nn additinnul one in the shape (if protection from the Stales, 
until i*emoval. It was lost. He then asked that treaty i-ights bej 
respected until removal, and lost again. Sprague next took up th< 
cudgel to insist that treaties be executed according to the true intent' 
and meaning thereof, and was voted down, as was also Clayton, of 
Delaware, who wanted the new act to apply to Georgia only.*" With- 

" •• (iairs and Seaton'a Keglslcr." vol. VI. i'arl J. pp. l*lW-100:i. 
**' Hou«o Juunial," p. 7Ifl. 
•BcnftU Journal, pp. 328-329. 
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out more ado, the Senate agreed to the amended bill," and on the 28th 
it was approved by the President. 

From a textuul point of view, the act " just passed was a very ordi- 
nary affair. It implied no new departure from the policy that had 
been pursued for years, except that there would be no longer any 
necessity for individual communities to apply for an extinguishment 
of Indian titles, since the President was authorized to offer an ex- 
change of lands to any of the tribes "■ now residing witliin the limits 
of the states or territories.'"* There was not the slightest hint at a 
compulsory removal. Why, then, the bitter disputes in Congress 
and why the alarm among the Indians? We shall soon see. 

In the course of the winter, both the Creeks and tlie Chcrokees hud 
memorialized Congress in defense of their treaty rights as against 
the extension of State laws, but without effect. Jackson and the 
Georgians had triumphed. The object of extension was to force 
removal,"" and Jackson's attitudr toward extension was so well known 
that there was not the slightest doubt as to the way he would execute 
the new law. As soon as it was passt»d, therefore, the Cherokee dele- 
gation in Washington listened to the advice of such men as Webster 
and Frelinghuysen * and prepared to seek redress in the Federal 
courts. They employed Ex-Attomey-General William W^irt as chief 
counsel, who Wgan action by suggesting to Governor Gilmer^ his rela- 
tive by marriage, the making of a test case to be heard in the Supreme 
Court that should determine the const itutionality of the Georgian 
procedure/ Tlie idea was rejected with scorn/ Left to his own 
devices and hesitating much about assuming so great a responsibility, 
Wirt resolved to move the Supreme Court for an injunction, restrain- 
ing the execution of State laws within the Indian country." 

Meanwhile Jackson and Eaton devised a plan of their own for an 
immediate execution of the law of May 28. Their holidays were to 
be spent in Tennessee, and they notified each of the four great south- 
ei-n tribes that they would confer with delegates there. The Creeks 
and Cherokee^s were not ready to treat, for their hopes were fixed 



*Pryor Lcn. writing May 27. IS'SO, thun reflects the Interest tclt In a measure toward 
whieli eveoU had so louj; be«u tcDdlog; "The Indian Bill QDttUjr puiised both Bouses — , 
aftpr one- of Oio spverest fltruggles that I have ever wUnessed In Congress • • •. All 
tbe avowed opponenta of tliLa Admlalstratlon In the Hou8«, with one honorable exception. 
Colonel Dwtffht of Massacbusetts. united aicnlnst the bill. The bill finally passed the 
House by a majority of five; but on preliminary quesflons we vtnrc tied three times, and 
Ibe Speaker decided In our favor. On the decision of this question depended some conse- 



quences of awful Importance 



{" KquxvIIIc ReRlster." June 0, 1830.) 



»4 United States Statutes at Large, 411. 

'Governor Gilmer confessed as much in a letter to Judge Clayton, June 7, 1830, 
GUmer'a " Georgians," p. 355. 

'Kennedy's " Wlrt," 11: 2M. 

* Win to GUmcr, June 4. 1830, Gilmer's " GeorgUns," p. 347. 

r Gilmer to Wlrt^ June 19. 1830. Ibid., p. 3Dr). 

rwirt to Judge Carr. June 21. 1S30. Kennedy's "Wlrt," 11:253-208. Madison to 
Wlrt. October 1. 1830, ibid., p. 260. 
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Upon Wirt and the Supreme Court." Tlie Chickasnws appeared iif 
due season, and Jackson,'' together with Euton and Coffee, whom he 
bad commissioned for the purpose, personally addressed them/ em^| 
pha&izing the Federal inability to prevent the extension of Stat« 
laws. This was their last chance. If they refused the Government 
offer now, their Great Father would leave them to shift for them- 
selves: and if they found it injpossiblo to exist under the municipal 
laws of Mississippi, they would have to vseck u new home in their 
own way anri at their own expense. The Chickasaws had profe^^^^e^fl 
some months before a willinpiess to emigrate, provided they could 
find :i sniliil)h' cuuntrv." an<l. upon that continirencv, thev consented 
August ;M-September 1, 1830, to a provisional treaty of removal. fl 

Tribal (liffereuces and (he iiuittcTitioii to duty of Ap^enl. Ward pre- 
vented tlic ClxM'taws from ai)poiiitin^ delegates in time to meet Jack- 
son at Franklin/ Eaton, therefore, in defiance of the criticism thai 
was being hurled at '* the strolling Cabinet," repaired to Mississippi/ 
where, "after thirteen days of the most fatiguing duty,"^ he and 
Coffee managed » to bring the Choctaws to terms in the treaty ol 
Dancing Rabbit Creek, September 27, 1830/ The Choctaws cvded 
all their oastcru lands except such small reservations' as might lie 
selected ' by individuals who preferred citizenship to emigi-atlon, and 



3-7; 



" Eaton to JackBoo, Atij^tisl 18. 1830, " Jacktinn Papers." | 

'.Tacknoo was much crltlclted In Op|>oslttoD prlotv for tbus negotlntlns In person. 11 
belDK perttnirnU.v iiRktHi whpltier he werr acUnfc a» Prpslcleut or na Indian commliuldDrr 

<* " Juckflou rnpcT»," AuRust 2<t, 18^0; "MB. JoEirnnl of the Commlssloacra," pp. 3— 
Indian Office MS. Iti-cords. 

" " IhlS, .Tonrniil nf the f^ommlnsirinerii," " Indlnn Offlre MH. RM-ordn." Fnr tb« ort 
unriilitied documont see *' TreiUy FUeB." 1802-1853, " Indlun OfDce MS. Record*." 

' Tbi'.v n-iTi' udvlsed Ihe ilrst of Jiini' that If itipy wimti'd to make a (ri'«ty Thoy Khoul 
send H deputation to Tennessee to meet their " (Jrent Father." (Baton to ChoctKwv, 
June 1. lJi30. " Indlnn Office letter Books." Series 11. No. tJ. pp. 439-441.) 

' ■• NashvUlf RypiibMcan and State Gawtte." OL*lober 6, 18:iO. 

'The mlMslonaries were denied admisfllon to the treaty councUs, "MS. Journal of 
Commlfisloners." Indian Office MS. Records. 

^T TnltiNj HtaleN Slatuteti nt Large. 'A3S. 

' " Indian I^nd Cessions In the Tnlted States," p. 727. 

' This provision was the substance of the notorious fourteenth article, eoncffnt 
which tireenwt>od Leflore, In 1843, made the following deposition Itefore the coinniisslo 
crs, John F. H. Ctal)>orDe and Ralph Graves, appointed by the Tnltcd Ktatea to Inr 
tlsnte the nlleRcd rruiids usalnut the Choctaw Nation: 

"To the oth Interrngtitory. t an^iwer that I was one of the chiefs who negotiated thi 
treaty on the part of the Chortaws, luid nm sorry to sny that the beneflt* reallxcd from |i 
by my people were by no means e^jual to what 1 hod a right to expert, nor to wlint tlii 
were justly entitled by the stipulations of the treaty on the part of goTcrnmeut. The 
treaty was made iit the urgent BDllcLtatlons of the coromlBslonfrs of government, and 
apon their abundant a^Kuranoes that IIh stipulations would t>e faithfully carried out 
Confldtnt; In tlIe^e Hsvurancvs and In the Iionor of government to comply with the treaty. 
If it should 1)6 rii titled nt Wnshlngton, and roncelvlng II. under the rlrcumtttnncnf, a 
measure of policy. If not of necessity, so far as the Choctaws were concerned, I urged It 
Dpon my people. In the face of u strong opposition, which I fluaily detormlned. If poasUilCb 
to remove by suggesting the [naertlon of ihe 14th article. This article was accordlofl 
Inserted, and believing it removed the principal objection to the treaty. I signed 
myself, and procured for It the support of many who were prcvigusly besitatlDK and 
undetermined. After the treaty was ratified 1 was active In nrging forward the cmlsra- 
tloo of the people, aad induced most of those In the part of my district where I 
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in return gained not a single acre of western territory over and above 
thai which their trii>e already possessed: hut they did gain what was 
of infinitely greater moment just then, though experience ought to 
have warned them that it was worthless, a promise that no State or 
Territory should ever circumscribe them again." 

The appointment of Col. James B. Gardiner as special agent to 
treat with the tribes of Ohio was the initiatory step in tlie exwulion 
of the Removal Act outside the southern belt.'' The results of his 
mission came out for the most part in the spring and summer of 1831, 



to remove went. 1 think there were very few In the vicinity of my re«klcnce who applied 
for the li«Deflt of the 14th article, und the most ot Uicui, I think, were duly t-pgl»t<*red nud 
got their IjindH reserved. This nrttcle wu>* Inserted to itntl«fy those in tlie southern part 
ot my district and other pnrta of the (rboctaw country who were opposed to the treaty 
and were Inlmlral to me, from au t]npretM4lQn wtilcb prevalleil ami»n» them ibnt 1 wished 
to epil thfir rountry and force theui to gn w<n*t. After the treaty I did not consider 
myself uny longer chief, tind nn I wna eni;n;n!d In preiKirtng the people for the Ur^t eiulgrii- 
tluo, and uctualiy accompanied 11, my Intercourse with the Indiana was couflned to thos« 
fn my part of the country who sust.ilned me In my course & were preparing to remove 
w«Bt. & I Derer rrunbied myself ntM>ut the cnurse pursued by ihoae who had been ojiposed 
to mj meaaurc* — had rejected niy advice — and wi.<re determined tu remain In the c-i-ded 
wjnntry. I do not, of course, know how many of them iipplfed for the benefit of the I4th 
Article. Before closing my answer to tUIa Inlerrosatory I think It proi)er to state tbnt 
atxiut three years after the trwity I was present ut i'olunilms durlnK the excitement which 
arose there ut tlie time of the land fialps nlmut tho contingent locations of th(> 14th article 
clAlmADiH & hearlnir a remark made by one of the a^tentn of thene clnlmaota In a public 
aperch to a lar^e assemhly of people cburKlng tlie cblefa who bad made this treaty with 
hclber>' & corniptlon. I rose after he sat down k retorted the charge of fraud In as severe 
language as 1 could command. I was excited, & might have said more than was proper, 
bat I felt. In the n)>sence of any pijsltlve knowledge on the subject, that I had a right to 
Impute any ntotlres to one who could make Ancti a serious & unfounded charge uffoctlng 
my character us one of the chiefs who bad be«n mainly instrumental In making the 
treaty. I knew that the Incntlug ngeat who lived In my section of country bad beeu fur- 
Dlshfd with a list containing hut few namea of peraona registered nnder the 14th art. of 
tbe treaty, but did not at that time know that many had applied to tht> registering itgeut 
for the heneflt of this arlk-le whose applications bad treen rejccl^tl, I have never since 
then taken any pains to Inform myself particularly iilmnt tli^lr claims, ft do not know 
bow many received the benefit of this article or Iwlng entitled to (be i>eDefit of it failed to 
realise It. I would also add that the commlssloaers on the pnrt of the rnltcd States went 
lo tbr ground, at Dancing Itabhlt Creek, much prejudtcei] against me, & would have no 
IntercQiirse with me. They believed they could make a treaty with the other chiefs, 
without tuy aid. and attempted to do so. After ten or twelve days of fruitless negotlatloDB 
with them failed entirely to make any treaty. Thp ri»mm!»Mloni»r8 thr-n ninie to me. A 
made many apologies for their neglect of me, saying tbcy hud iK.'cn deceived and misled 
In regard to me, by many mlarepresentatlons, & then nollcltei] me ty enter Into negotia- 
tions with them. I then (old if they would emhrnce In the treaty vucb provisions nod 
arttelea which I HUgge.ttcd, the fourteenth article being one of them. I would undertake to 
make a treaty In two days. They agreed tn the articles I suggested, and In twenty-four 
boars 1 had tbe treaty made." (Case of Cbuctaw Nation c the United Statea. pp. 430- 
431.) 

• Art. IV. " The Oovcmment end people of the Viiltwl Static arc hereby obJlgpd to secure 
to tbe said Choctaw Nation of Red People the Jurisdiction anil government r>r nil the per- 
sons and property that may t>e within tbelr limits wet^t, s<> that no Territory or State shall 
erer have a right to pass laws for the government of the Choctaw Nstlon of Ked People 
and tbelr descendants: and that no part of the land granted them aball ever he embraced 
In any Territory or State. • • • /• 

* It will be remembered that the only Indian lands remaining within Ohio were compre- 
hended within detached reservations, and the desire to hove the title to theae extinguished 
seems to have come not so much from tbe white people as from the Indians themselves, 
McKenney In 18110 tried to draw h general Inferenci' from this that the common Indiana 
everywhere east of the MIsBlsslppl were anxious to remove. <McIvenney to Rev. Bll 
Ba'dwlQ. October ::3. 1820. " Indian Office Letter Books," Series 11, No. 0, pp. I3l'-ia6.) 
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In all he negotiated, sometimeft with tho assistance of Agent McElva 
five treaties of exchange;" but in connection with the last four hi 
character and methods were so open to question that Kwing, of Ohio 
moved in the Senate for an inquiry into the genuineness of the docu- 
ments presented for ratification.'* Tlie Quakers were the chief accu 
ers. Sub-agent I)a\id Robb was interrogated by the Committee on In 
dian Affairs,'' but nothing more could be gleaned from him than that 






•(1> Tremty of Waablngton vltb Benecas ItrlDg wltbln tbo counties of Bencca ui<l 
Sandusky. PPbrimry 28, 1831. 7 P. S. Stat, at L.. 84a 

(l!) Treaty nf Lf^tvliitowij with Wyandots. BcDecaa. and Bhawnees. llrlDg wtthln ttM 
county of LoffHD. July 20. 1831. Ibid., p. 351. 

{R) Treaty of Wapaghkounetta with tbo Hhawneea In Allen Coonty. Auffuat 8, XBAt. 
Ibid., p. 355. 

(I) Treaty wUb tbe aeveral Ottawa bondfl of Blancbard's Fork, OQaanoxa'a Vllttft^ 
Rocht^ fie Bfienf. nnd Wolf RapldR, August .10. 18.^1, Ibid., p. 359. Coocvrolog tfals trtaty 
Gardiner sent In the followlnK brief report to the Beeretary of War: 

Timx« Ohio. 8epi. td. isat. 

Sll: 

I bare thf sratlflcatloo to accompany thia letter with tbe " Artlclea of Agreement and 
ConrentloD " concluded at Miami Bay, In Mlcblgan TerrUory. on tbe 30th altlmo, wltb 
the Ottaicn IndUms, rp«Mlng In this Stntf, for u cetwlon of all tbe tanda owned by tbcaa 
In Oblo. amounting to nearly 50,000 aeree. 

I will make anotber and more detalleU offlelal communication on this aubiect, so 
u tbe Impaired state of my health will permit. 

I bay*; the honor to be. with great reapect, 
Yr mo. obt. Servt. 

Hon. L.KWIS Cass. 

8ecu. of War. 

('•Treaty Fllea." 1802-1853, Indian Office MS. Records.) 

(5) Treaty of MrCutcbeonnrllle with tbe Big Spring Wyandots, Urlng within Craw- 
ford County. January 16. 1832, 7 U, S. Stat, at L.. p. 864. 

* ** .Tacksoii i'apera." January 16, 18.^2. 

*' Dflvld Rnbb'.t* cnmmiinicAtloo to H. !<. White, chairman nf thr rommlttee on Indl 
AfiTalra In the United States Senate, embodying his replies to the questions put to blm, 
waa tranamllted by Mr. Haywarda to Jackaon, February 7. 1832, nnd U to be found 
among the Jacknon Papera of that date. Jackson thoujtht Robb'a anawera placed Gwlng 
In a diegraceful alttiatlon : but tJ)o mlaalonary rcporta of tbe time would Indicate that 
Oardlner'i methods were really blameworthy and that the Oblo Indiana were far from 
being na ready to emigrate aa McKenney informed Baldwin they were. This la what b« 
wrote ander date of October 23, 1B2D : " The State nrges not their rc-morai — Indeed great 
efforts were made In Congress by repreaentatlvea of this State to keep away every aorl 
of Influence from opemtitig upon the Indiana within It, tending Ja the BlighttMt d 
to their emigration. There, too. they are really comfortable. Tbe Wyandotta are wel 
off — and moat of them would make good Cltlxena. It la fair to presume therefore tba! 
these Indiana are aatiaflod nnd will remain. But it la not ao. They are now, the Dela* 
wares and Sbawnese, aeeklni; for tbo ways and means to go: nnd cren the Wyandotte 
It la tbe opinion of the Agent. (McKlvnIn) are Inclined to go also; and In Ave yeuik 
be believes, thern nlll not be one Indian in Ohio! Whence comes this? Of that unceO' 
querable antipathy, I answer, of tbe red to tbe near neighlwrhood of the white men. 
And much of thU arises from that conscious Inferiority of which the former la nererr 
for a moment, relieved • • •.'" ("Indian Office Letter Booka." Series II, No. 0, 
pp. 132-130.) 

Tbe missionary reports were quite different. "Tbe prospect of doing good," Mid oa«» 
** at tfala place [Wauppaugbknunettn] woa soon after tl* e. after Mlsa Newell eatabUabed 
her school at Shawnee request] blighted by an attempt to purchase their laodi 
Indnce the Indians to remove to a country west of tbe Mlsalaslppl river. The 
who was commissioned to conduct tlie negoclatton. after rehearsing to tbe Sha 
the fate of the Chemkpea. ami slating that these were the last propomiln the governmcat 
of tbe United States would ever make to them, and presenting various other motives, at 
last obtained tbelr assent to the proposed treaty. Mlw Nevrell, who waa prwent at the 
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Gardiner greatly enlarged upon the danger of staying within the 
limits of Ohio. He was not prepared to vpneh for tlie authenticity of 
tlie treaties, because he was not acquainted with the Seneca and 
Shawnee tongues. The tixnities wore duly ]:)rochiinuHl April (i. 1882, 
and Gardiner was reassured of Jackson's tinist by being appointed " 
superintendent of the removals that were to take place under them,^ 



couDcll. and wltopsspd aU tlic pruccvdlagH, fives Ibe foUowlnj; ttCi-oiint uf the distressing 
dMpondvncy munlfi^HKKl l»y tbf heiidmcn. The dnte Is* .Tuno 2l> (IH.'U). 'iiue nf the 
rhlef* said It u'a.4 n tou^h. Inird raw. lo f^lve his people up to come under Htiite Inwa 
wttbout twine porinitled In vote, or bavlnj>E their civil ontbs rcs;ardo<l btifon* n maglK- 
tmte ; II would L<" iis Imd us tn ^Ivr tlieuiselvt^K up to Uiive ttielr (timnts cut; for be 
could eaatly conceive nf tlielr In-InK driven to dfyiienillnn, »nd ImmedUitely commlttlnir 
(lutrnsc that would bring them to Ihe fjtallowH : nnd it v^aa a (oukU, hard case, to decide 
to go, but as there wan no atteruullve, Ihey had l>etter Ik* ifconcllcd to go. • • • 

"'The old men aat In cnunrit, looking eiirh other in the fiu-e, and mourning over tbdr 
face from Mooduy uiornlof; until TucMln.v nl^ht. They twt and (nikeil till night long, nnd 
parted with no I>elter state of feelln;: than when they cnme together. ♦ • • They bad 
thought for ye^ra piial, thnf there would 1«e no hope for Ihem : only liy their eondiict pleaa- 
lug the white people so well, that they would not wish ihem lo move away. Thle they had 
endeavored to do, hud niadt; up their mlnda to encouni^'e •chtMjItf, attend to ugrlcutliire, 
and examine the rellfilon of the tilhle ; hut they now naw It wiitild he all In vain. • • • 
They said the president bnd ofTered to build tliem school-housefl and » mcctlng-houie be- 
yond the Mli*HlHHli>pi, but if they went, they vhould uhandoQ tlie whole, bullil their own 
cowncll-hou»e. nnd worahlp the great aplrlt In their own way.'" ( " Sllsalunary Herald," 
r»eceml>er. 18ai. XXVII : a87-38S.) 

.UiolhtT report wax: "But after the negoelalloti with the Shawneea (IS.tlj bad been 
completed, overtures of a Kimllar rhnrurtei* were made by the nuine agent to the ottnwaa. 
At the flrat council of the Indtnna held Tor thla puriwRe. they apiwnre^l determined to re- 
tain their land and reninin where Lhey were, nnd decidedly refused the offerM made them. 
Another council was. however, called, nnd iifter having l>een continued a numtwr of days, 
a portion of the Indiana were Induced to asHemhle In general rnuuell on the Sabbath, and 
nlgn a treaty by which they aold all their land la Ohio. Many protested agulnat the 
trpaly, hut without effect" i " MisKlonary Ilrrald," December, 1831, XXVII : ll^H. 

And Bllll another. Ihls from Mr. Van TasBcI. Septemlw-r 2n. 18.11 : "At the time of the 
treaty, they prevailed on about half of those iit Ulnni'hard'H Fork nnd n iimall party on the 
Oglazi* to i^rt went of the Mlnalsatppi. In all nlM>ul lifty men. The others reTuned to go, and 
will protwjbiy remain here for the present ■ • • since they have bad time to reflect 
upon what they have done, they appear to Iw very much cast down. • • • Since the 
treaty, some of the ludltiuti have said they will never leave this country ; If they can find 
no place In stay, they will spend the rest of their daya In walking up and down the 
Maumee. mourolng over the wretched atate of their people. Some have Bald they wotild 
place themselves under our protection, and stay by us as long as we remain • • •." 
C'Mlaalonary Herald," DecemlKrr, 1H31. XXVII :a»8.) 

• C«»B to James B. Oardlnfr, May 17, 18:12, "Indian Office Letter Books," Series II, 

No. 8. pp. :m7-:mfi. 

*The Iilg Hpring Wyandota did not accept an exchange of land wi^at of the Minalaalppl, 
but declorefl their intention of going northward, perhaps to Canada, (tardlner, therefore, 
bad nothing to do with their remtivat. Two-thirds of the original Wapaglikoneltii luind 
of Hbawonefi bad already removed from Ohio by 1S20. tMcKenncy to John JohUHton, 
April 20. \H2i>, ■' Indian Office Letter Books," Series II. No. 5. p. -ll'S.) An act of Congreaa 
of March 2, 1B29, appropriated $600 for negotiating with the Delawarea of Ohio (Mc- 
Kenney to John McKlvaln, June 8, IS2V>, Ihld.. No. Oi. and a treaty waa eoncluded at Mttle 
8andu8ky August Srd of the came year. (7 t'. S. Stnt. at L., 320.) The unexpended por- 
tion nf the apprnprlotion wan u»eij to defray the Louts of their removal. tMcKeuney lu Mc- 
ElTaUi. AugnM 2:». IH-M*. '•Indian Office Letter Books." Series 11, No. 0. p. 75.t The 
Jackaon rapora show that a good deal of dlscusfllon took place over the l>est way to remove 
the various Ohio bands. During the progresii of the treaty negotlatlona, the Indiana were 
promised trans|»or<allon In wngonit ; but (Jnrrllner preferred their going on horsebiick 
ttjardloer to Gen. Oeorge (Gibson. July 31. 1832: Llent. J. V. Lane to (Jon. Oeorge GlhMm, 
July 31, 18112 » : while economy argued for a water route, to which the Indians were un- 
alterably opposed. A few score uf Indliinn rotnnlned In Ohio. (W. K. Moorehead, " Tb« 
Indian Tribe* of Ohio" In "Ohio Arch, and Hist. Soc. Quar.. VII: lO&.j 

16827—08 25 
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Wirt*s motion for an injunction came up for a hearing before the 
Supreme Court on the 5th,of March," and, to the discomfiture of the 
Cherokees and gratification of the Southerners,* was dismissed 
for want of jurisdiction, it being the opinion of the bench, Justices 
Story and Thompsan dissenting, that an Tndian Nation was not a 

• Chorokw Nation r. Gcorfrla. B Peters, 1-SO. 

»"Tbe Kouxvllle BesUter," July '21. 1830, and August 18, 1830. quoting from " Tbe 
Loulsvlllf I'ublli^ AdTprtiwr,** glvM a. good idea of tbe way In wlilch Wirt's " wlpk«d and 
unprincipled project " was regarded In the South. " We are thus convinced that Mr. 
Wirt and his employern can have but one object In view — and that In. to Increase the 
excitement tbat bnH been got up on tbe Indliin Question. Thry may hope to enllat the 
Supreme Court In their behalf, and to procure a decision adverse to the sovercigntx of 
Ga. and to effect thereby, In the sequel, a severance of tbe Tulon. They are aware that 
Ga. will not surrender her rlghtv as a State without making a manly and palrlntlc effort 
to defend them, and that, should they be forced to resist a decree of the federal Judiciary, 
they would not etaad ulone In the conCicl. Thus under pn^teose of austalnlng tbe pre- 
tension of the Cherokees to sovereignty and Independence, the opposition are obrlouily 
striving to overthrow the State governments or to dissolve the Union. The treason of 
Arnold, though more palpable, wsm not more reprehensible or base." Tbe " Kentucky 
Gazette " offered something of the same tenor when it said that the idea of Indian sot- 
ereignty was in every sense a '" newfangled doctrine" iind hnd never been contended for 
until the Inw for tbe removal of tbe ladlan tritfes was made a pretext for opposing the 
Administration. ("Nashville Uepubllcan and State (iazette," November 13, 1630.) 

Jackson's personal views were expresaed in a memorandum to Cass as follows : " The 
case of Jobustou. & Mcintosh (8 Wheaton) has settled, that the North American lodlaa 
tribes, east the MbtslsKlppI are a conquered & dependent people — that their hunting 
grounds were subject to be granted and that the Indian trlber< bad no right to grant to 
Individuals. There tbey are dei^endvut. not on the Tederal power in exclusion to the 
State authority where they reside within the limits of a Stale, hut to the sovereign 
power of the State within whose sovereign limits they reside. No feature In the Federal 
constitution i.i more prominent, than that the general powers confered <jn congress, can 
only he enforced. & executed upon the people of the nnlon. Tbls Is a government of 
the people. Ist. The House of Representatives are their Immediate representative or 
agent. 2nd. Tbe aennte Is their agent elected In the sovereign State assemblies. Snl 
The President Is their agent elected by their Immediate agents, the Electors. Who does 
these represent? The people of the UHion aa Inw makers — over whom does their Juris- 
diction extend? Ovtr the pcopiv vt the union. Wl:i> are the people of the union? All 
those subject 1o the Jurisdiction of the sovereign States. None else, and It Is an Idle 
feeling that can advocate any other doctrine or n total ijtnoroiitv of the real principles 
upon which our federal union Is batird. An ulwolute indepeudeoce of tbe Indian tllbev 
from State authority can never hear an Intelligent Investigation and a quavt-lndt'pondence 
of State authority when located within Ua Territorial limits is n&surd. 

"If the Indians were not subjects cf Ibe State wttbln whose Territorial limits tbey 
were, what right had the General fJovemraent to accept ceaslons of Territory that tbe 
States bad no right to? What right bad Virglula nor ('arollna &c to puy part of the 
claims which was encurred In the revolution struitKlc by grants of land within her terri- 
torial limits & in the nctu.il occupancy of the Indians A. afterwards cede the same country 
to the I'nlted States — If the Indtons were an Independent people, then these grants are 
void, A the titlow granted In Kent*, Tennessee & parts of Ohio ore vold^ — Sucb a doc- 
trine would not be welt relished In the west by those who suffered .& bled so fr«>ely by 
being the first pioneers to enjoy the land so dearly bought by their privations In IhB 
revolutionary struggle. 

" I have rvw from my conch to ^ive you these crude Jk nndlgeated tboughta, that if 
you see Mr. Bell you may give him the Ideas tho crude, be can digest them — We have 
actfid upon tbe^e principles, they are eaund and are such upon which our confederated 
union rests — 1 cannot abandon them. I will thank you to preserve ibis and return It 
to me — It may he of use hereafter to guard my consistency. 
" Very respectfully yours 

**Am>bew Jackbov 

"Gov. Cass, 

" Seorelary of War." 

("Jackson Papers," 1831. > 
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foreign State within llu* meaning of the Constihition. and tlierefore 
could not bring a suit that would be cognizable by the Supreme 
Court. Governor Gilmer viewed the whole proeeedirig with the con- 
tempt he tliought it deserved. Even had judgment been rendered, 
unle.ss. perchance, it were not adverse to Georgia, it is not likely he 
would have concerned himself with it, since only two months before, 
sustained by the legislatui*e, he had ignored a citation to appear 
before the same tribunal and hhow cause why a sentence delivered by 
a Georgian court against a Cherokee Indian should not be reversed." 
The dismissiil of Wirt^s case was a great disappointment to others 
besides the Cherokees.'' The Creeks were utterly discouraged. Then 
falling back once more upon li-caty guaranties they renewed their 
ple:i for protection and were told, '" Vou are within the limits of 
^Uflbajna which is an independent State, and which is not answerable 
to your Great Father, for the cxerci?^ of her jurisdiction over the 
people who reside within her limits.'' ^ Still persistent, they asked to 
be allowed to send a delegation to Washington. Many of their peo- 
ple were starving. The method of ilistribndng tla-ir atiruiilies had 
been changed without consulting them,'* and Agent Crowell was 
holding back a large sum wherewith to pay judgmpiits allowed in 
^Vlabama courts in suits brought agiiinsi the Indians by wliite [>eo- 
ple.'^ Permission to come to Washington was granted oidy on one 
condition, that the delegation be fully empowered to treat " in con- 
formity with the wishes of the Govornnient." f The delegation came, 



• Com Tnssc!, a cberoker, murdered a tribesman within the llmlta uf Iht' Indian coun 
try and was takeo before !be Hupcrlor court of Hall County, Georgia, for trial. He was 
found (T'lllty and Hent(>ni-f><l to dpjith. The Cheroki-ea appealed tbe cu»e on a writ of error 
to the Unlled Stares Suprftu>* Court — benci> the citation to Governor Ollmcr ; ("Mlt's's 
Be^ater," XXXIX: 338): but before the case could be reached on the Supreme Court 
4Sorkci the ahcrttT was tnatructed to execute the sei]teD(.*e af the local trlhunat. (Chap- 
peU. p. 297. ( 

•The Chlckaaaws were particularly dlaap pointed. Scarcely was the treaty of Auffuat. 
1830. negotiated, than they showed Hlffnn of discontent and seemed determined nut to 
remore willlnEly. {'• Mlastonary Herald," December, 1830, vol. 20. p. .^5S3.) The explor- 
ing delegation did. however, start for the West lu the autumn (Ibid.. Janunry. 183J, 
Tol. 27, p. 451, and In cunrse of time returned with a fnvoritble reimrt of the laod 
Tlalted. I Ibid.. NoTenit>er, 1831. p. 3.')2. i AgalnHt this, however. weri< the earlier ad- 
Terse decisions of Indlvtdnnl Chlrknffnws who had goue Weiit for their own Batlsfactlon. 
Much undecided as In what cour!«e tf> pursue, the common Indians ohandoned theraselvca 
to dissipation, and were only restrnlncd by the hope that their land would l^e saved to 
Ihem either by the dectslnn of the Supreme Court ("Mlsaionary Herald," October. 1832, 
2S:334j or by the failure of a final delegation to find a suitable country la the West 
Dext to that of the (^hoctaws. 

' Eaton to Creeks. May 16. 1831. " Indian Office Letter Books." Series H. No. 7. p. 226. 

'This was done by Kxecutlre order, because, as Cass explained. February 10, 1832 
(" Indlin Offlee I-etter Books." Series II. No. 8, pp. 88-S»>. It was only fair. If the 
whole tribe owned the land Id common, that chiefs, warriors, and common Indians 
should nit slinr** alike. Wirt was of the opinion Ihnt the clinnKC was made la order 
to prereni the chiefs of the southern tribes from baring any funds wilb which to proc«- 
cote a suit in the Federal courts. 

•8. S. Ilamilion to Crowell. October 6, 1831, "Indian Office Letter Books." Series II, 
No. 7. p. 423. 

f Hamlllon to Crowell, October 0, 1831. ** Indian Office Letter Books," Series II, No. 7, 
p. 422. 
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and Case had but one answer to their cry of distress — removal/ 
length he succeeded in negotiating a treaty with them whereby for 
pecuniary consideration their tribal rights east of the Missispippf 
were extinguished.'' Such as chose might select land in severalty; the 
others were to take their own time inui remove westward at the Gov^H 
emment expense. The fourteenth article contained a guaranty or^ 
integi'ity ns against the operation of State or Territorial laws similar 
to that given to the Choctaws. H 

The reader will l>egin Ut think that the execution of the Removal^ 
Act was proving to be a very easy matter — not so. In Illinois all 
was confusion. For many yeiirs trouble had l>een brewing with thi 
Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi, or with such of them as constituti 
the '• British Band of Bock River.'' In ISOl the confederated trih 
had made a treaty" of limits with Governor Harrison which the] 
had confirmed in IhlB** without making any specific reference to i< 
substance, niul again in 1822 an<l IH*>^k The white men interi)ret< 
thosi^ agi'eements to mean a relinijuishment of all territorial claii 
east of the IMississippi: but the Indians disagreed. Indeed, they' 
denied thai the originni treaty uf 1S04, as read to tlieni. had ever con- 
tained any such stipulation. They had never sold any land north o^fl 
the mouth of Rock River/ lentil about 1827 they were allowed to 
reside on the disputed tract, for tlie most part umnolested, a right 
which could have been counted theirs under all circumstances; foi^| 
by a clause in the seventh article of the treaty of 1^04, they were tO^ 
be allowed to live ami hunt iipuii the ceded land as long as the 
l"^nited States held it as public property. Squatters had come a|fl 
intcrviils since the sunmier of 1S23 '" and had made more or less trou^^ 
iilc, but there were no bona tide preempti<>ncrs. P>ven as rcgar<ied other 
Indians, tlie occupati<m by the Sacs and Foxes was not exclusive, but 
was shared to a greater or less extent by the Kickapoos, Chipi^ewa 
Pottawatomies, and \^'iunebagos.«' (rovernor Edwards was dete 
mined to get rid of theni nil,* and, apprehensive of this, tlie tri 
became restless, especially as the white people threatened to take 



•Cn«s to Nchoh Mlco and other Creek djlcfa, November 1, 18?1, " Indian Offlcc Lett 
BookH." KeriM IT. No. 7. pp. 446-448; Same to Bam#, .lanuarj 16, 1832, IbUl., No 
pp. 15-17. 

* March 1:4. ISrti:, 7 I'nUcd SluU'8 Stututefl at Larffe. .'166-368, 
'■ 7 fnitiHl Stntes Stfltul«>a at I-ar«o. 84-fl7. 
•< Uild.. pp. 141-142. Tbp SacK and Foxca who had emlgratrd to MUwourl rntiflrnKd H 

Id 18ir*. Ibid., p. 134. 

* LfftiT itt Komj-th, May '24, 1828, Clark's Report on the Cauaeii of the Black Bawk 
War. amons " Jackson'B PapprB." 

' ThwaUfd. p. 8. 

'Tho thrpo trib<>s last tncntloTUHl had donhtIff*8 a better (rlalm than the Sacs and 
Poxes to nt leiiBt some of the dUpatcd land (treaty of Prairie du C'hlen. August in, I82S, 
7 r. S. Stat. .'It L., 272), bat the claims of all were equally untenable In the erea of 
QoTornor Gdwarda. 

* Sapcrtntendent to Foreyth. May 2B, 1820, Clark's Report 
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force the Coah-co-cong mines, which behmged imqiiestionably to the 
Winnebagos.'* 

Aifairs went from bad to worse. Each winter the Sacs and Foxes 
went off on their annual hunt, and each spring returned to find the 
Hnniistakable evidences of .mime new encroachment. On one occjision 
a whole village was seized, the cornfields enclosed, and the lodges 
Uim down.'* Agent Forsyth endeiivoi-ed to pacify the desjKjiled 
ownei*s who, though enraged and fierce!}' determined to secure their 
rights in the ejectment of the squatters, attempted as yet no violence. 
They did, however, boast of what they would do in the event of fail- 
ure, and declared that other tribes of the Northwest were ready t<i 
lonibine with them against the Americans/ From this time on the 
Sacs and Foxes were divided into two hostile camps, Keokuk^s and 
Black Hawk's. The Keokuk faction was inclined towiird peace and 
promised that it would move AVest as soon as its individual membei*a 
hud gathered their crops. With this j)eaci'fnl n'tireineiit in pros- 
pect, the Department of AVar requested the leniency of the governor 
of Illinois for one year more.'' It was a ca^, however, of holding 
out the olive branch with one hand and stabbing with the other; 
for within a fortnight it had consented to a new plan of irritating 
the Indians by permitting Clark to instnict Menard* "to fee! the 
Sacs and Foxes upon the subject of a cession of their mineral lands 
west of the Mississippi.'- '" 

When the year of grace had almost expired, Forsyth again 
broached the subject of removal,*' Keokuk said he had done his best 
"to persuade the mutinous Indians to leave,'' but they would not. 
Shortly afterwards they themselves promised that they would give 
a definite answer as soon as their chiefs and braves, who had gone on 
n journey to the Winnebagoes, had returned. Forsyth thought this 
wa-s only a pretext to gain time and urged a display of military 
force.* The Government dilly-daniod and contented itself with 
threats,' meanwhile finishing the negoUalions for a cession West> 
Spring and summer passed, and when autumn came the Indians of 
the British band went on their winter hunt, intending to return as 



- SupiTlntendenl tu Font) tb. June 23. 1828, ibid. 

*&iidl> to (tame, Mny 17. 1M2D, Ihld. , 

' Same to gamo. iltty 22. 1820. ibid. 

^ McKtrmey to Clark. June 17. 1829, '* IndUn OIBce Letter Books." Series II. No. 6, 
p. la. 

• July 4. l«2a. Clark's Beport. 

^Thtse were the Oubuqup mines wUlch the General Government wan ftnxlous to pOB8e«8, 
pArCly for their own vulue and pflrtly for the purpose of furctog the Indlaos back from 
the river (McKenney to Clark. .luue ft. 1S30, "Indian Offlce Letter Uookii," Series II, 
No. 0, p. 460;. out of reach of the Ullclt traffic In spirituous Uqaors which bad not a 
little to do with their hostile attitude. 

' Forsyth to Superintendent. April 28. 1830. Clark's report. 

*8iime to same. April ZO, \SZ<K Itild. 

< Same to same. May 2(i, 1830, Ibid. 

' TrMty of July 16, 1830, 7 United States StAtutes at Large, p, 328. 
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usual,** which ihey did; but with ut first, ns far fts the agent 
make out, no hostile disposition, except such as iiu<i;ht be implied by 
a determination to keep their territory north of Rock River.* Soon, 
however, they discovered that it had been surveyed and sold during 
their absence,^ and they thereupon threatened to form a coalition^ 
against the United States and to destroy the settlements from thdH 
Detroit to the Sabine.** The intruding: white men were seriously 
alarmed, as well they might be, and assailed Governor Edwards's 
suc-cessor, John Reynolds,** with petitions for aid, not scrupling to 
exaggerate the number of the Indians and their past offenses enor- 
mously. In answer to this the militia rume, and, while it quelled 
with the help of regulars under General Gaines, the present di 
turbiuice, provoked new disorders by desecratinj? the Indian buri 
ground/ whicli the Sacs and Foxe^ tried to set to riglus, but we 
prevented from so doing by the settlers. To his credit, be it said, 
Governor Reynolds did not rountennnce iiny of these later proce6d<^H 
ings;ff but, whetluT sancticmetl or nut, they angered the already ex-V 
cited Indians. Kor the time being, iiowever, with the help of Gen- 
eral Gaines, they were quieted and withdi'ew to the western bank 
of the Mississippi, froiii whentv they were shortly summoned and 
forced to sign a capitulation, June 30, 1831. Then they went ba<*k 
under a solemn promise never again to return to the vicinity of Hock 
River. 

It was not long, as fate would have it, befoi^ Black Hawk's thi 
for vengeance against, some marauding find murdering Sioux and M' 
nominees brought him once more into unpleasant relations with tl 
United States, whose officers tried to restrain his fury. Incensed 
the interference, he lent a ivady ear (o the evil reports of Neapope, 
his associate in conunand, that the British at Maiden, together with 
neighboring Indian tribes or parts of tribes, were to cooperate in a: 
attack ui)C)n liis enemies. Enoourag(^d by this news, false as it wa, 
Black Hawk left Keokuk and the peaceful Sacs and Foxes on t 
west side of the Mi.*«issippi and, in defianc-e of the capitulation e 
acted by Gaines, recrossed with his warlike band to the old canipir 
ground. This was the signal for a renewal of hostilities; but pe: 

• FelU St. Vraln to Superintendent, October 8, 1830, Clark's Beport. 

^Sjime to same. May 15, 1831. Ibid. 

" Davidson and Stuv^ p. 375. 

'Beynold'8 Beport of May 1*0. 1831. 

' Ke>'iioldH lost no time in tlirt-atenlng retaliation should any outbreak occur. He 
alrcadj wartic<l the KlckrtprH>H nod E'ottowatotnles that if they dtd not vacate " the cedi 
land." iiDd any act of boBtlMty were cooimUied on the froDtlei*. he would not wait f< 
the Federal Govornmeut but would remove them upon his owu reaponslbillty. (Sutior-l 
Intendent to Menard, May 31. 1831, Olnrk's Ueport.) The Indiana protested. becauM 
the treaty of J'ralrle du Chlen, upon which Itllnola baaed her title, bad been made vltb 
factloua only, and they, the actual occupanU. bad not conaentcd to It. (Talka. accompanj- 
ing Clark's Report.) 

f Letter of Felix St. Vraln. July 23, 1831. Clark'a Beport 

' Letter to Clark, August 3, 1831, tbld. 
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chance they might not have amounted to much, for Black Hawk was 
soon aware of the falsity of Neapope^s report, hnd not a troop of 
nmgers, under Maj. Isaiah Stilhnan, violated an Indian Hag of truce. 
The effect was electrical. The maddened Indians routed the half- 
intoxicated and cowardly aggressors, and then, though handicapped 
by the presence of wives and children, hurried on, closely pursued by 
General Atkinson with his regulars, who had come from Jefferson 
Barracks for the purpose of forcing the surrender of such Sacs as 
had attacked and murdered the Menominees at Prairie du Chien. 
Illinois militiamen were also on hand in large numbers. The cam- 
paign seemed luiduly protracted, and much dissatisfaction with At- 
kinson's movements was exhibitpd by the easlern pn«5s. Finally, 
General Scott was ordered to repair to the seat of war; but on the 
way his army was so ravaged by cholera that the conflict was prac- 
tically over before he arrived. The glory of victory fell largely to 
the volunteers. After making more than one brave stand, and lead- 
ing their pui*suers a wearisome chase, the Indians were completely 
defeated in the memorable battle of Bad Axe, August 2, 1832." 

To Governor RejTiolds and General Scott was intrusted the task 
of negotiating the terms of peace, and two treaties resulted, one with 
the Winnebflgoes and one with the Sacs and Foxes. In both cases the 
entire tribe suffered for the disatTection of the few. The Winne- 
hagoes, who thougli vacillating and treacherous, had rendered some 
assistance to Black Hawk, ceded all their claims east of the Missis- 
sippi and agixHHl to retire to the " neutral ground '* of Iowa and 
Minnesota.'' The Sacs and Foxes, as the greater sinners, were still 
more harshly dealt with. They surrendered nearly the whole of 
eastern Iowa, except a comparatively small reserve of 400 square 
miles, upon which they were henceforth to be concentnitcd/' The 
exchanges and I'omovals contemplated by these two treaties of Fort 
Armstrong were to be effected ui)on (lie Isl of June, 1S33. 

With two more tribes disposed of, let us turn to Florida. The ex- 
ecution of the Removal Act was there to result iji a far greater war; 
but there was much to be done before that could be. At the impor- 
tunity of the Territorial delegate, Joseph M. ^^^lite,'' President Jack- 
son commissioned Gadsden to negotiate for the removal of the 
Seminoles, who were still in dire need and whose wants were to be 
supplied only on the condition that they would consent to emigrate." 
Gadsden was to tell them so and that they must unite with the 
Creeks,^ A treaty was negotiated at Payne's Landing on the 9th of 

•Report! of the Commanding Oenerala. "Jackson Papera." 
•Treaty of September J 5, lfti32. 7 United States Statutea at Large, 370-S73. 
•Treaty of September 21, is:i'2. !bld., p. 374-37G. 

' White to Cass, January 23, 1832. " MlsceUaneous Klles," Indian Offlcf MS. Hecords. 
'Caaa to O. L. White, Jaoaary 30. 1832, " Indian Office Letter Books," Series II, No. 8, 
pp. 46-IK. 

f Inatructloua, January 30, 183:!, Ibid., pp. iS-Gl. 
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May, 1832; * but it was not to be considered binding upon the Indiani 
until the exploring party which they were to send West in search of a 
home had returned and had reported favorably, so far so good. That 
much accomplished, Gadsden went on and completed liis niigsioi 
which was to negotiate for a cession of the Appalachicola resei 
vat ions.' 

The design of uniting the Seminoles with the Creeks increased the 
difficulties already existing in the AVest. The Quapaws, disappointed 
in their union with the Caddoes, had returned to Arkansas; the 
Chickasaws had not yet found a country to suit them except within 
Choctaw limits or beyond llie line, in Texas; "^ the Crw^k and Cherokee 
boundaries conflicted, as did also the Delaware and Pawnee. T^H 
facilitate the Chickasaw removal, Eaton and Coffee had gone West^ 
to confer with the Choctaws: for it was believed that their country 
was largo enough to accommodate both tribes comfortably.*' Ti^| 
adjust the other difficulties, and this one too, should Eaton and 
Colfee fu.il," Jaclvson appointed, under act of Congress, Jidy 14. 183'2, 
three commissioners — Montfort Stokes, governor of North Carolina ; 
Henry Ellsworth, of Connecticut, and the Rev. J. F. Schermerhorn, 
of Utica, Xew York/ 

The acts of this conmiissiou were various. Foi- a t ime the men worked 
together, and at Fort Gibson negotiated, in the spring of 183;i, some 
treaties of memonible imp(»rt — one with the Cherokees," another with 
the Creeks,* and a third with the unaccredited Seminole explorers.^H 
The first two do not concern us at present, except in so far us the 
Creeks — their territorial disputes with the Cherokees amicably ad- 
justed — agreed to permit the Seminoles to unite with themselves and 

■ 7 Unlt(>(I Stales Statutos at Largt', .1G8-370. ^H 

»Tr«ity of October 11, 1S32. anil of June 18. 1833, Ibid., pp. 377, 427. ^1 

'' Tb<r CtilckaHAW treaty, noeotlated in 183U. waH to he nuU nnd void unless the Indians 
round a Buitable borne In tbc West. That they had not don<>. and conaeqaently the trenty 
had not yet been nent to the Senate for mttflefitlon. Id the spring uf 18H'J the IIoum- 
BepresentfltlTea called uiwn the President for papers relatlns to It (Reeotutlon of l^et 
mary 21. 1832.) It had leaked out that some of JackaoD'a friends — Coffee, Currln. ni 
I^wlR — were benenoltirlcH under It fi>r n lease of the valuable Hull Lick. Jiicksuu parried] 
tht thrutit by refu!4tu£ to prnduee the papers untcaa the House tuteUded an ioipeaehmenl 
If Waiihlnffton could make that an exeuite In the eatie of a rntlfled treaty, surely he iituli 
In the cRiie of tin unratified. (Caas to Chaa. A. Wlclcllffe, March, 1, 1832, *' CbKkam 
Letter Rooks." Vol. A, p. U.) 

^ Galon to Coffee, March 31, 1831, 'Indian Office Letter Uooka." Serlea II. Nu. 
pp. 108-170. 

' They did fall, but the toak did not fall upon the ScherDoerbom Commlulon. So mach 
preHflure watt hrouKht to hear upon the Admlulatratlon for a ficttleraent of the Chicka- 
saw lands that It wnrt obliged to commission <.'offee to negotiate the treaty of PootJlock 
Creek. Octolwr 20. 1832. (7 U. 8. Stat, at U. pp. 380-390.) The Indians sold thelf, 
lands at a cash valuation and went uKaln In search of a country. It was not until 
that the Choctaws cuusented to receive them (Choctaw-Cblckasaw Conveatlon, Janui 
17, 1837, 7 D. S. Stat, at L.. p. 605. Appendix IV.) 

f It waii originally Intended to have Ouvcmor Carroll, Ooremor Stokes, and 
Vaux, of I'ennaylvanta. 

»7 Vnlted States Stattites at Large, 414-416. 

»Ibld.. 417-420. 

* Ibid.. 423^24. 
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to locate in a body upon their reserve. The third treaty must go 
down in tlie annals as tlio ilirect cause of the second Seminole war. 
It was absohitely unauthorized by the Indians whom it professed to 
bind. The seven chiefs had been sent West to seek a new home and 
not to conclude an exchange for one until they had reported to their 
constituents in Florida. Notwithstanding this, the United States 
commissioners prevailed upon thorn to sig^n a treaty which shouhl 
complete and practically give force to the earlier one of Payne*s 
Landing," whereby the Indians had provisionally promise*! to re- 
move within three yeai^s from llie dale of ratifiiation; there was to 
be the rub. The new treaty specified the limits of the new home. 
Schermerhom,^ whose conduct, as long as we know anything of him 



^^ artki 



'There Is ■ vusplclun IhaC even tblit trttnly wan not negotiated In a utralghtforwiird 
manner. According to a ntorj current among old Florida eettlerfl, tbe cblefs tbcmaelTea 
(lid not slsn. tint young bucks, drt^esed to Impersonate tlielr elders, did. 

* A letter, written Uy tile Rev. J, f. ScheTmerborn to Joel K. Potnii»tt, Secretary of War, 
rember 11, 1N3I( (" Ml^i-ellnneoufi Kllmt." lKan-1K41. Indhm omrp MS. Rernrdfit, con- 
the ImpresBlon tbat Hcbermerliorn may not liuve been so unprincipled by nature ub hU 
actions relative to Indian removal would Indicate. Tbla la tbe letter : 



Utica. nth Sov. 1839, 
To tbe Honorable 

JOBL R, POINSVIT 

Sec. of War. 

SIR. 

Having heretofore taken an netlvc, and to me u deeply Interesting purt. In accomplUhlnc 
the removitl of the IndliniH from the rerrllorlal llmltH and Jurliidlctloii nf the Ktutea, and 
In setillDi! ihL'in In u country excIuHlrely tbclr own. — I am cxccedlni:ly iluxIouh to sec 
mrrled Into effect those mcAsiirpa for Improvlns iheir condition and promotlnK their pres- 
ent and fxiture well l>elus, wlilch were then couteuiplnted by tbe ndmlnlstrution and Its 
friends, and which were held out sih Indncementn to the Indliinfi to remove. 

Tbeee nrere to preserve the Red men from ftiriher dcKredutlon and 0ual extermination 
and ruin — to secure to them a iiermaiient aiid*|>eiicable home — to deliver ttwin from State 
oppression & airin'Vflalons — to protect them In tbe enjoyment of nil their personal and 
political rlKbts, which they hnd tost or could no lontcer enjoy ; tnnd In which the I'. Stntes 
rould not sustain them) while they continued tu reside within tbe JurUdlctlon uf tbe 
■fates — and flnnlly to civilize and christianise them by every proper moans, and as soon 
as Ihey were qualified for It. to give them a nnme and rank in our federal Union. 

These I hare ever understood, were the exeat objects intended to be promoted and 

tllfned to lie effected by tbe emigration of the Indians. These were tbe objectit I had 
Tlew. In the part I havi* acted of this great dramu ; and I consider It an object worthy 
all (he toll, labour, expense, sacrtflre and suffering It has cost our nation ft the Indlnns. 
And If tbe necessary measures tu <>irert these objects are now put In successful operation. 
tc wUt stop the mouths of opposers. and convince the world that the policy of tbe Gov* 
ernment was dictated by hnmaolty, bencvulcncc, wisdom and justice. 

The Indians wliom It was contemplated to remove from tbe east to the west of the 
llaalsslppl have now nearly all emigrated, or are under treaty stipulations to emigrate; 
"ttnd It now becomes necessary to adopt some wise and prudent measures, to advance tbem 
In the occupation ft parsnlts of clvlllxed life ; and to preserve i>oace among themselves & 
between them and our own cltlxens. To effect these objects permit me to suggest a Ter- 
dtorlal organization, and the adoption of b plain and simple code of laws for regulating 
ttrade and Interctiurse between the several tribes and 1>etweeQ tbem and our own cltUeus. 

I. Tbe boundaries of tbe territory should Im? accurntely defined, nnd the siime be set 
apart for the exclusive occupation of tbe Indians: and provision should be mude for tbe 
enjoyment of real estate In severally, with tbe right of Inheritance and the powers of 
alienation, only to cltlsena of tbe severnt IrllN^. 

II. A code of laws should he adopted by congress for the purpose of protecting tbe 
[persons and property of tbe members of tbe several tribes, and for the punishment of 

S11 acts of hostility, aBsanlt, fraud, theft, robbery. & murder commltte<l In tht^ Indian 
rouotry by persons of one Irllie ujwn uiiutber : or by the Indians upon our citlsens : or 
oar clUaeas upon tbe Indians — and for the adjudkalluu ft dccUloa uf all couUictiug 
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as a Government commissioner, merits reproach and is such as to 
disgrace his cloth, left the Seminoles to return to their expectant 

Interat & dsJnu between them — we all know that through offences of this kind committed 
by IndlrlduaU or parties of one tribe upon another, or by the Indians upon our cltlxena, 
or our cltlzeDii upon the lodlans, (becauae there were oo laws or authority lo the Indian 
country, to punlah promptlj such offenders) all have practised on the principles of the 
" lex tallonlH " A have IndulRcd In private reprUata. retntlation ft rcvnnKo. which have 
generally ended in blood & sonietlmes In Indian wars, accompanied with the most cruel 
barbarities A the sacrifice of valunklo lives and much trcaaarc. 

I know we bare some laws to punlah certain crimes committed In the Indian country, 
hot where fa the pow^r In the country to try ft punish them — There la none — the culprits 
If they can be caui^ht, mual be dras'ed to Little Rock. Ark. — or some place In Missouri 
some hundred mllen from the Indian country, ft there If he ta an ludian. ruuttt be tried, 
without thff Iwnetit of the testimony of hia friends, perhaps the only wltnessea of the 
tmnsaction, and could tbey be heard mlsbt prore his Innocence — all must be purauaded 
he has no chance of Justice. If the white man Is the aggressor, what chance baa n poor 
Indian on redress to prosecute before the courts of those states? — [ ?] therefore the 
Indian knowing or bellevint; he can have no redress, the white man goea unpuDlabed or 
the Indian takes the law in hIa own hand, ft avenges his own wrongs — To remedy this 
evil I would propose : — 

III. The organization of an Independent Federal court, for the Indian Territory, to 
take cognisance of all overt acts commlited In the Indian country by Individuals of one 
tribe upon iinotber, or by Imllans u(ion our people, ft our people upon the Indiana, and to 
adjudicate ull clalron or demands of Indians of one tribe upon another, or of our citizens 
upon Indiana or Indians upon our citizens — In the organization of this court provlalnn 
should be made fur receiving the tetitluiuny of Indians as cvuipeteut witnesses and to act 
us Jurors ft aHflstunl Juatlcea. ft deputy marflhallR. In the Qrst place the Judges, clerks, ft 
marahallfl should i*e white men, and from their manner of doing baalQesa In court, ttie 
Indiana will learn how tu conduct and carry on their Judicial proceedings among them- 
ftelvea, especially If the Judges of the Indlun courts Hhould alt as assoeiate Justlcca In the 
Federal Court In matters appertaining to the people of their own tribes — The nmrsball 
should be require^ to carry (he Judgment of the courts Into execution; and If reshited to 
be authorized to cult upon the constituted authorities of the tribe to aid him in the exe- 
cution of his duties; and if refused or Inautficlcnt, then to call upon the tl. S. troops atA- 
tloneil In the Indian country tu enforce his authority. 

l\'. The ufficcrH of the Territory need be very few — a governor, who should also ha 
fluperlutendent of Indian Affaire — a secretary who might also be a dUhurstng oflleer. to 
pay all Indian annuities— (which might be paid at the seat of Goverameuc of the Ter- 
ritory unletfs otherwise provided for by treaty stlpututtonai — and as many Judges, clerks ft 
marshalls aa might lie found requlslte~-two or three of each would be the most that 
«'ouId tw reiiulred at present — 1 would have no legislative cooncll, and I question whether 
one could be organhwMl without the consent of the Indiana — If you deemed it neoeaaary. 
yuu might have an executive council, conslarlng of the Governor, Secretary ft Judges, who 
might also Ik* u court of dual appeals from the decisions of the district courts. 

V. Provision should also be made by Congreas, for the choice and reception of a dele- 
gate or dcl'^gates to represent th<.- Indian Territory according to the Just expectations 
held up tu the Indians In several of the treaties. 

There might be three delegates allowed them — one tu repreaent the Southern Indlona. 
or those from the south of the Ohio Blver — one to represent the Northern Indiana, or 
those furiuorly residing north of the Ohio ft on the great Lakes — and one to repreaent 
the Indigenous tribes — These might be selected by a certain number of electors to be 
chosen by each trllw, according to their relative population — 

You will perceive on a careful cxaiolnatlon, that the organisation of the Indian Ter- 
ritory above proponed, neither Interferes with, nor la subversive of any treaty prorlalon 
with the Indians. It does not touch the rights of the several tribes to make and exe- 
cute their own luws. upon tbelr own people and lu tbelt own country. Neither does It 
Include them under the Jurisdiction or wllbln the territorial limits or any state or terri- 
tory — of the clllzens of the IJ. 8.— By the constitution of the United States and by 
Treaty stipulations, legislation over the Indians is the right of congress — whose duty 
It is to |>reserve and promote peace between the several Indian tribes and between 
them and citizens of the rnitcd States. 

The object of the organization of the territory a« above suggested being wholly con- 
find to regulating trade, ft tntercourtfe t>etween the several trlheii; ft between tbem ft 
citizens of the United States; find tu promote the peace of the country; with which Ib 
Inseparably connected the improvement of tlietr moral condition, temporal prosperity A 
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countrymen and liinist^lf prtxreeded to force the refugee Quapaws 
into the northeastern corner of the Indian Territory." 

ilissoui'ij witliin whose limits so many remnants of the northern 
tribes had found a temporary asylum, derived great benefit from the 
Removal Act.*^ Some of her Indians were claimants to land.s in Illi- 
nois and Indiana, therefore one and the same commission, Messrs. 
Clark, Allen, and Kouns, was empowered to relieve the three States 
jointly — in whole or in part. In October, 1832, four treaties were ne- 
crutiated at Castor Hill;'' and ** remnants** of the Ivickapoos, Dela- 
wares, Shawnees, Weas, Peorias, Kaskaskias, and Piankeshaws passed 
over the border. Missouri was free. Meanwhile another conmiission, 
headed by Governor Jennings, was negotiating with the Pottawato- 
raies, who were common to Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. Cer- 
tain cessions were secured, but the ttibe was not yet ready for 
removal.'^ The subsequent connnission of George B. Poller, governor 

proeresji In civilization. WUb sucb an nrransempot In the Indian territory, you migbt 
dlBpetuit* wltti a boet of Indlun agenta &. subatcunta wbo In alu« cuaea out of ten do 
more evil than good amung the Indiana — You might alBo greatly almpllfy & leaaen the 
labour and expcntic of The nidlan deparcmenl at WasblD^too — You ulgbt more cffeutlroly 
reHtrnln k iiuulab Ibv Inlqulloua A [it.'ent(oua practices, tt fraoda committed In tbe 
Indian country by oiir own cltlxeiia ; from whence noroe wars and flgbtlnga among 
tbem — It would aleo have the tendeDCy lo prevent "the hue & cry" which we now 
bear* ever and auuu, about tbe danger of ludlitu dUOcuUlea, und of Indian Wars, when- 
ever tome men on tbe fruDtlere want more public money ex|>cuded among them. Then 
Muddenly a new mitliury post on the Frontier la found to be Deceaaary, or aome Dew 
cumpanlea of dmitoonfl. or mounted mllltla must lie rataed. 

Indeed 1 conalder that aooie aucb organbtatlun would do more to preaerve the peace 
A prosperity of the Indian i'ounlry than any atandlDg army you could place there; for 
CfXiierlence huit tuught ua that theae are aa often the occualon of hrollti and Indian Wara, 
am they prevent them — 1 eee no altcrnactvc between governing the Indian couoiry by a 
few well defined, aettled & almple lawa, eaally li> br* understood, promptly exe«;utcd by an 
efficient & energetic executive olBcer. to cuiTy the declalona of tbe court Into effect, and 
lb eDforc>e them hy the military If necessary — or elae to govern it by military orders h 
rule, aa occaalons may rei^nlre, to prevent or put down open hoatllltlea. But thia baa 
no tendency to prevent ibe commlsalou of crlmett. or Improve the moral coudltlou of a 
people, which are the greut things, that ought to tx* aimed at — lo promote tbe peace and 
proAperlty of any people — 

Tbe only apology I have to make for the liberty I have taken In addressing you on 
ttala aubject. Is the deep Interest I feel to promote, the peace prosperity A welfare of the 
liidlaiia— 

If anything I bnve sugKeated meeta your approtmtlon, and shall lead to any favourable 
action from Congresa on thta subject, I shall feel much gratlflod, St thank tiod for bla 
goodn<>ss Jk mercies toward the Indiana; and If not, I ahall have a aatlBfuctlon of knowing 
I bare done all In my power to aerve and save tbla once noble but now degraded neglected, 
4 dt:aplued race. 

WItb great respect 

I am your obt. aerv' — 

J. F. HrilEaUKRBOBH. 

•Treaty. May 1.**. Iil33, 7 United States Statutes at Large. 424^26. 

* Prior to Its passage the IVlawnres had consfnited tu folluw tbe example of tbe Sbaw- 
nees and cross tiie line Into the present State of Kansas (Supplementary Article, nego- 
tiated by Agent Vaahon. September, 1!4, 1829. 7 U. H. StaL U, 327), but Uie agreement 
waa not ratified until IH'Al. 

« 7 United States Statutes at Large. 301, 307. 403. 410. 

'The treaties, negotlatt^d by Messrs. Jennings, Davla, and Crume, provided for a targe 
numtH'r of reserved sectloDs. title to which It was the duty of later commlaslons — WUIlam 
Marshall, 1834, and Abel O. Pepper, 1830 — to extinguish. Pepper's laat treaty, negotiated 
at Washington, February 11. is:i7. capped the climax. There was a general ngr<vroent 
that the Puttuwatumiea should, wltbln two yeara, remove to Osage Blver. Marsball and 
Pepper lu turn negotiated with the M lam lea ; but tt was not until after tbe second treaty 
of tbe Forks of the Wabash. November 28, 1840. that tbeoe Indiana gave up their Last acre 
Id Indiana and went west. 
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of Michigan Territory, Col. Thomas J. V. Owen, agent to tlio Tn 
clians interested, and Col. William AVeatherford, was decidedly more 
successful us regarded emigration. It negotiated with the *' United 
Nations of Cliippewa, Ottawa, and Pottowatomie Indians,"** and, 
after careful warning to the Indians that experience had shown it 
was " too late to treat at the cannon's mouth,"* gained its consent, in 
the treaty of Chicago, September 26, 1833, to an exchange of ter- 
ritory/* 

It is now incumbent upon us to return to the Cherokees, Both the 
State au<I Federal authorities were desirous of avoiding notoriety by 
accomplishing removal without provoking a further appeal to the 
judiciar}', but it was not to be. Invasions of the gold country were 
so numerous that Governor Gilmer was obliged to recommend that 

•Treaty of Chlcngo, September 26, 1833. 7 United Stittefi BUIates at Largr, 431. 

•UH. .Journal of the CommiBieionPrs, "Treaty nipR." 1802-1853. 

''(IjTblB does not Klgnity that three whole trlt}cs emisratcd. Parttcalar hands o( 
each bad confederated tnsether aod nnw neKOtlated as a " nation." Ar a matter of fact, 
nearly aU the triken of tho Northwest emlgrnted In detacbmpntn. Henry Schoolcraft 
brought about the removal of moat of the Chlppewaa. The 8waD Crook and Black Rtrer 
li&Dds eiiilKruted under treaty of May P, 1836. They had the choice of going west of 
the MU^lnslppl or nortliweat of St. Anthuny'H Falls, and they prfferred the former. The 
Sarlnavr Cblppewas, by (be treaty of Oetrolt. .lantiary 14. IWU. had a t^lmllar privile^ : 
that Ik, they mtKbt go wont of the Xllael^slppi or west of Lake Mlcbtg^an, Tbe treaty of 
Kllnt River, Dei-embcr 21). 1S37, Mut>stltuted the headwaters of Osage River, but the 
OKrcemenl was never carried out. 

(2) Tbe followluK la » copy uf a letter from 0. B. Porter annoaoclnK tbc auecessful 
proaecueloo of bis mission to date : 

Cbicaoo^ Sep. tattt, tau. 
Bitt: 

I hflT#> the honor to IranBmlt for your peruanl, the bettor to enable you to decide upon 
the request that I aboil make, tbe Copy of a Treaty and Supplementary articles, con- 
cluded on the 20th & 27th loet. with the TnUed Natlona of Chippewa. Pulawatumle A 
Ottnwii Intllsns. 

You will perceive tbe Cession embracea all their land on tbe West Shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, and all owned by them tn Mlcblfran Territory South of Orand River, (without a 
Heaervfltlon ! !) — The Trenty will be intnfiinitted »« wooii «b the pn»R«iire of my nvocn* 
tlona will permit me to cloac tbe schedules attnt-bed tu it. 

Tbe ludlauM are thorouHhly liiihuetl witli (he Hplrli uf emigration. From tbe Isaue 
of thla nejjotlatlon, and the feelln^p It hns generated, among them. I anticipate conOdeotly. 
a favorable result to my Intended effort wlUi the Mlamlea. whom I shall meet on tbe 8lh 
October. The example will, I doubt not, pruduce nn Imprefuiion uim>u nil th>* Indians 
remalnlnff. decidedly advanta^'eous. T nm equally contlrJeot In the belief thai while these 
ImpresMtona an* yet fresh. prupoKltluas wuuld tx.' readily euterlulued by tbe uwoem of 
the reNervatlonct of land retained by the Tlpim-imoe Trentli-a of itct, 2t(th and 27th, 1K;I2. 
to code them to the L'nllcd States, & Join their brothers In their ptlirrlmage to the West 
Not a foot Is reserved to them by the Treaty we have Just concluded. Thus thla whole 
Country may probably be altojectbor relieved from any serious Impediment to It's enllra 
Mttlemenl, by the removal of a population, which will always embaraus & retard It. 
while at the same time tbe pnllcy of tbe i^iovernment in respect to It's Indian Intercourse 
will have been advanced to an Important extent. 

Under these clrcumittauces I feci Impelled by my sense of duty, to submit to tbe coo- 
sldoratlnn of tbe Department, the expediency of following up tbi^ policy of tbe (lovera- 
ment, while tbe time la propltloua by authurlzlUK an Immediate negotiation to be bad 
with these people for their reserves under the two ireatlea aforenald. As I shall have 
these I'otawatamlea assemble at the Tippecanoe Mills to receive Ibelr money & isoods. the 
attempt to procure a cession of these reaervatlona can be made without any expense 
to tbe Government. They embrace almost every valuable spot of land In that Country: — 
for without these gruves of timber and water privllecea. what are the prulrles worthT 

If the views I have taken tbe liberty to suKKest meet tbe approbation uf tbe Depart- 
ment, 1 liavtf the honor to tetiuetit that ua authority aud lastructlosa to me mAy be Im- 
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the legislaturp pnarf a law forbiiiding white men to reside* among 
the Indians," special exemption to be had, however, where persons 
were agents of tho Federal Govei*nment or wei-e of high respecta- 
bility, willing lo take iin oath as citizens to f^iipport the laws of 
Georgia. An act of tliis tenor was approved December 22, 1830. 
One week later the whole body of niissionnries within the Cherokee 
country took a step that so enraged Governor Gilmer tlmt he decided 
so to interpret the recent enactment that tliey might be brought 
within its operation. Their offense was they had held :i meeting at 
New Echota iun I, while exonerating themselves for medilling in poli- 
tics, declared their conviction that the Clierokeos as a people were averse 
to enugration nnd that the extension of (Georgian jurisdiction woidd 
work " an immense and irreparable injury/' '' Soon they were called 
upon to retract or remove/ Refusal to do either brought about tlie 
arrest of three of their numlHT— two ordained missionaries. S. A. 
Worcester and John Thompson,** and one missii>nary teacher, Isaac 
octor. An application for a writ of habeas corpus was successful, 
and when the case came ?ip for henring before the superior eonri for 
Gwinnett County, Judge Clayton (another of Wirt's relatives, but a 
man of confessedly different opiniims upon the doctrine of State 
Rights), ordere<l the release of the prisoners, not upon the plea of 
their counsel that the late law was unconstitutional, but upon the 
assumption that, by the indulgence of Georgia, they were exempt 
from its operation, because, as dispensers (»f tlie civilization fund, 
they wei-e nominally agents of the T'nited States. Gilnu'r was of a 
different opinion, and comnumicated " with Eaton, whence it was 

medlatWy prepared k tranBmlttoil to Ibe Tost Olll«* at Maumee. wUti Ulrvclloiut to the 
ro»tmiiH(er to forward th^m to mp liy *xpreH8 al Ibe Forlw of the Wiitmsh. The Letter 
ran reach m** In tbiH way In 8 days after It U mailed ut WnHbloKtou. 
1 am In vi'ry i:ri'tt( ba*te 
WItb cnuHtderatloDs of 
Much regard, your 
Ob. Serv«. 

Q. B. PoBTW, 
The Hod. Lcwih Cash, 

tiecy. nf War. 
Ilndlan Olllce MS. Records. "Treaty Piles." 1R02-1863. 

<8) An latfrewtin]! Incident In ronnertlnn with tbe nPKOtlnttnn of ttils treaty of 
llcatrn wan the Indlnn d*»manil to bp«- ttif rredt^ntliilH <»f Ihr rnmmlfffiloncrfl. (.MS. 
roumal of tbe Conimlssloners, "Treaty Files," 1B02-18S3. Indian Office MS. Uecords.) 

* " (»eorK'Inn«." V- JtM.'. 

•"MlMlonnry llenild." March. ISJil. Vol. XX VH : 79-84. 
■ A copy of a newHpaper containing the text of the law was sent to them about tbo 

tiddte of January, while " mnny repwrt;* •• • • • " were drcolated and cntne to 
Itbclrl ears ■ • • , nnd porue of them very diroftly from thr ncents nnd other offloera 
of OeofKla, who were charged with carrylufc th« law Into etfect, which tended to conflrm 

te opinion that the law wan designed to apply to them." ( " Mlasionnry Herald," May, 

131, Vol. XXVII : 100.) 

* The arreats wore all mndp " without n warrant from nny mnplstrate, or any cirll 
^pt whatever. The procperllnini were entirely of a. mllllnry chnrncter. T'pon their 

irrlval at the headquarters, ihey were marched Into camp with drum and life, and a good 
deal of military pomp wim dliiplayed. • • • " (Ibid., p. IW.) 

* Gilmer to Eaton. April 20, IHSl, " Ueorflana," p. 389. 
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divulged that seven out of nine of the regular missionaries within 
the Cherokee country, and those the most offending, were supported 
entirely by the resources of (he American board." The Government 
was not prepared to coiml any of them its agent,s, except, perhiips, 
Mr. Worcester, who was postmaster at New Echota as well as mis- 
sionary, and who, in order that he might be rendered fully answer- 
able to Georgia for his conduct, was at once to be deprived of his 
seciilnr oflicc. 

Thus s-lranded, the missionaries were again attacked and wann 
by Gilmer.* Some of them still refused to comply with the legal 

* Eaton to (*llnipr. M«jr 4. 1831. " Indian Offloi? Loltor Boolm." Scries II, No. 7. p. 20& 

* U t " Sir — Sufficient evidence has been ubtained from tbe governnn-nt of the Vnlt 
State* to cnnrlnce the conrta nf tM? state thnt the minstonarlfis cmplnj'ed nmon^ the Cher*' 
okeea by the American Doanl of Foreign Mlsalons. are not Its atcenu, and therefore not 
exempted from the operation of the Ihw forblddlof; white perHonH to reside among lb« 
Cherokeos wlfhout license. In mntlniilnf; ao to reside, you must hare known that yon 
mre actiuff Id vluhitlon of tbe laws of the state. The mistaken declMlon of tbe KuperioTi 
court upon this subject. In tbe lale cfiHe determined in (iwlnett count j, hat enabl 
you for a time to peratat In your opposition to the humane policy which the general goT- 
emment has adopted for the elvlUaatlon of tbe Indians, and In yoar efTorts to preren 
thetr HUbmlsalOD to the laws of Georgia. However criminal your conduct in this respect 
may bare been, I am sttll desirous that you should have an opportunity of avoiding tb« 
punlabment which will certainly follow the eontlnnanco of your present reildence. Ton 
are therefore advised to quit It wllb as little delay as iKwalble. Col. Saufurd, tlie com- 
mander nf the tjuard, will l>e directed to cause to Im* delivered to you tbla letter, and to 
enforce the laws If you should persist In yonr dlsobcdleoce. 

Very respectfully, yours. Ac 

G80B0B B. OlLUtl.' 
[Messrs. Butrick, t^octor. and Thompson. May 16. 1851.] 
{Missionary Herald. Au^st ItS^tl. Vol. XXVII ; p. Ci9.) 

(2) " 8lr — It Is n part of my oOlclal duty to cause all white persons re«Idlntir within tb 
territory of tbe state, occupied by the Cberokeea to be remored therefrom, who refuse t 
take tbe oath to support tbe constitution and Inws of tbe state. Inforinatlon lias tieea 
received of your fflntlnupd resldenre within that territory, w^ltliont rnmplylng with the 
requisites of the law. and of your claim to )>e exempted from Us operation, on account of 
your holding tbe office of postmaster of New ICchotn. 

Yon have no doubt lieen Informetl of your dlsmlsanl from thnt ofBce. That ynn may b« 
under no mistake as to thla matter, you nre al»o Informed that the government of tb« 
United States dues not recognize as lis ngenta the misslouuries acting under the dlrei-tloa 
of tbe American Board of Foreltni Missions. Whatever may have been your conduct In 
opposing the humane policy of tbe general government, or exciting tbe Indians to oppose 
the Jurisdiction of tiie Htnto, 1 am still deslrotis of giving you snd all others similarly sit- 
uated, an opportunity of avotdlng tbe punishment which will certanly follow your fiirib' 
residence witliln tbe state contrary to Its laws. You are. therefore, advised to remov* 
from the terrlinry of <leorgia. occupied by tbe Cherokees. (""oi. Sanford. tbe rommandeP 
of the Ounrd. will be requested to have this letter delivered to you. and to delay jonf-] 
arrest until you sbiill have bad an opportunity of leaving tbe state. 
Very respectfully, yours, Ac. 

Gconnx n. QiLafm." 

{Mr. W*orrc»(erl 

("Mlasionary Herald," August. 1831, Vol. XXVf 1 : p. 248.") 

(3) The letters of Governor Gilmer "were forwarded to the mlMlonarlca by Coluiel 
Banfo'rd, the commander of tbe mllltnry corps called the Ocorgin guard, employed In tbe 
Cherokee nation; and wer« accompnnied by a note from himself, stating thnt ten dayt 
would be allowed tbera to remove: nnd that If found residing in tbe nation after the ex* 
pfratlon of that period, tbe law would certainly be executed upon tbero. 

" It in hardly possible to avoid remarking, that In these letter? the criminality of the 
missionaries is made to ronnlAt prlnclpnily, if not wholly. In the Influence which they art 
charged with having exerted on the Cbernkces, unfavorable to their rcmovni. and to the 
policy of the genwal government : while the law makes their criminality to consist solely 
In lielng found reitldlng within the Cherokee country on or after the first day of March, 
without having taken a prestTlbed oath, and obtained a license from the governor of 
Georgia • • •." (" Missionary Herald," August. 1831, Vol. XXVII : p. 249.) 
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requirements," so were arrested,* brought to trial along with other 

*1. "After bis <Mr. Tbompvon's) acquittal by Uie court, be returned to tbc station 
tHIirbtowfr] nnd pursued Ms Inliors iik nHual, nntU he recelred a letter frnm Ibe Rorernor 
of GeorKla. threateolog n secnod nrrrst. He^ thcu thouRbt It beet to remove bis ratnlly (o 
Bralnerd, a stiitlou without the limits of that purtlon of the Cherokee eouutry cloliued by 
OeorffU, IntendlDir. while he mnde that fttatlon his home, to Ilinernte nmoOK the Thero- 
ke«« * * *. MIks Fuller was left at tbe station to contlDuo tbe school, fiueh an ar- 
rungementf be suppuMxl would t»e s compIloQce with the Iiiw uf Georijlu. requlrlDg bla 
removal ••».■• ("MlBslonnry Herald," Augtjst. 1831. Vol. XXVII : ;!r.*.'-2r»a. ) 

It seenjB front a letter written by Miss Fuller to Mr. Worcester. June 23. 1831 ilhld- p. 
:^3). that while Thoinpnon w:i9 ubseut Colonel Cbas. H. Nelson called tit lIlRbtowt>r and 
^ve MIkm H'uller warnlnf; thut he and his men would orciipy the mlnfllon premlseH the huo* 
ceedlng nlgbt. Tbompson returned and befirlne of the Intentions of Nelson, nddressed a 
letter lu bim (ibid., p. 2rs^) rvfuHluf? thr hoiipitallty of the mission bou»e. Tb<> reHult was 
Thompson's second arrest. He was taken to headquarters aliout fifty miles dldtanl and 
then »et nt Ul>erty — no apoloffy or explnnntlon being Riven. (Letter from Thompson. July 
1, 1831, •' Missionary flornid," September, 1831. Vol. XXVII : 282.) 

2. Dr. i:iUur Itutier. an asslKtaiit missionary ri'Sldlnfr at Ilawels. had not been 
"arrested with the oihera In March, but remnlnefl unmolested till the 7tb of May. when 
a detachment of the Georgia guard came to the station and made blm their prlsipner. 
After carrying blm about twelve mllen, and he having told tbe commandlnc offirrr of tho 
critical state of bis family, tbe offlcer released blm. on condition that he would come 
to tbe beadquarterit aud surrender himself, as soon ns tbe circumstances of bis family 
would permit. Dr. It. afterwards received a letter from tbc governor of Georgia, similar 
to tboae quoted * * * : and Information bus been received that on tbe 6rh of .Tune 
be waa on tbe point of starting for tbe headquarters of the guard to surrondi*r himself. 
On the 7th. he addressed a letter to the governor of Georgia ("Missionary Herald," 
August, 1831, Vol. XXVI[:2.')2) denying that be bad attempto<] to prevent the Indlnns 
removing or submitting to tbe jurisdiction of Georgia, an was luslnuated In tbe letter of 
the governnr lo him, and stating explicitly the ohjcct for which he was InhorlnK iimong 
the CherokfM, and the principles wbtcU bad governed his conduct, and what wore bU 
prevent views of duty In respect to continuing bis tatiors." (" Missionary Herald," 
XSVn:2M-2fi2.» 

Dr. Butler, surrendered hltnaclf to Colonel Sanford. July 1, 1881. (letter, Ibid, Bep- 
tember, 1831. Vol. XXVII: 283.) 

3. Two Methodist misslonarfes. Messrs. Trott and M'Lcod, were also arrested, tbougb 
the latter waa soon relcjised. 

*i\} In reply to tbe letters which bo received, Mr. Worcester wrote a brief note to 
Colonel Sanford. Infomilug him that Mrs. Worcester wa« closely confined to her bed. and 
from tbe nature of the dlsen.ie ab(j was likely to be conQned so f^r some time to comi.' : 
that, as she could not he removeil, except nt tbe almost certain lo^s of her life, and then* 
was no person In whose care he conid properly commit ber. he I'ould not regard it n» his 
duty to leave his station. Ten days afterwards, he wrote the following letter to tbe 
■ovvmor of Georgia which clearly presents his view of the caw?, aud Ibe reasons which 
governed bis conduct : 

Nbw BcnoTA. Cher. Na. June to, isst. 
To HIb Bxcellancy, George B. Gilmer, governor of tbe state of Georgia. 

Sir — Your communication of the 15th ult. was put Into my band on tbe 31st by ao 
t-xpreas from Col. Sanford. accompanied wllb a notice from him. that I should become 
liable to arrest. If after tun days, 1 should still be found residing within the unnetlled 
limits of the state. 

I am under obligation to your excellency for tbe Information, which I believe 1 am 
JustlQed In deriving by Inference from your letter, that It U through your Intlnence, that 
I am about to be removed from tbe office of poftrmnster nt thin plncp; Inasmuch that It 
^ves me Ibe satlsfoctlon of knowing that I am nut removed on the ground of any real 
or supposed unfaithfulness In the performance of tbc duties of Ibat olhce. 

Your excellency lii pleaiied to Intimate that I have been guilty of a criminal opposition 
to the humane policy of the general goyi^rtinicm. I cannot suppose that your excellency 
refers to those efforts for the advitnceiueut uf the Indians In knowledge, and In tbe arta 
of civilised life, which the grneral government hns pursued ever since tbc days of 
Washington, because I am sure that no person can have so entirely misrepresented the 
course which I have pursued during my residence with tbi< Cherokee people. If by the 
humane policy of the government, are Intended those measures which have been recently 
parnued for tbe removal of this and other tribes, and If tbe opposition Is no more than 
that I have had the misfortune to differ In Judgment wltb tbe executive of tbe linked 
States. In regard to the tendency of those meaKureit. and thnt 1 have freely oxpre«»Pd 
my opinion, 1 cheerfully acknowledge tbe fact, and can only add that this exoresBlon of 
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offending white men,*" convicted, and sentenced; but not without a 
reconmiendation to executive clemency. The punishment was four 
years in the penitentirtry at hard lal>or. ^VIl but two of the prisoners, 
Worcester and Butler, ])reft'rre(l to accept tlie governor's pardon by 
taking the oath of citizenship.^ Worcester and Butler appealed t 



opinion hns been unattended with the cooBclousurfta of cullt. If any o(h«r opposition 
Intended, as that I bnve t<ndunvor<>d to hina thn JadtfiDent, or lDdti(?Dc« tbp conduct of tb#' 
Indians rtituuiclv«A. I nm i-nnntrnlned to deny th«> ebiirge, nnd beg that your excellancy wUI 
not «\vv crMIt to It. until It sball bp i^ustolnod by cvldoncp. 

Your 1'xcellenc.v In pU'iinpfl further to tntlRinti* that 1 hnvp excited the Indiana to oppoae 
the Jiirladli'tlon nf the ntntf*. In rt'latlon to thin subject, nlno. permit m*" lo any. yonr 
pxrollpucy hna been mlslnfornifd. N'*<itht>r In tbifl particular aoii I ct>nscious of haTln^^ 
InllueDctxl. ur attempted i.u luflueur? thv Indians amonK whoui I nwlde. At tbc Bam« tlmi 
I am far from vrlahing to conceal tbe faet, tbiit. In my appr«>benslou, the clrcuiu«tanc«« 
wblcb providence hns placEN] mo. havo rcndenMl It my duty to Inquire whose la the rlcht 
Jurlsdlrtion orer the territory In wblcb I renlde ; and that tblB Inquiry baa lad me to 
conclualon adverse tn the rlatma of the Mtate of (Seorgla. Tbln opinion, alao. hae tieen 
pressed^to white men with the j^eatcat freedom; and to Indiana, when clrcumatan 
elicited my seiitlmeDtB. 

I need not. bowcrer, enlarge upon th«M> toplcm. I 1houf;ht U proper to notice th«m In a 
few words. becnufH> 1 underatood your pxcf^Monry to Intimate that. In tbeao reapecta, I had 
lieeu K'llfty of u crimlniil cniirse of rondii<*t. If for these things I were arrulicned before a 
court of Justice. I bollpve 1 mljiht «nfi»ly cbnllenife my ncciisera (o adduce proof of nnythint 
lieyond that freedom In tbc expresalnn of opinions, auulnat which, under the conatltutlon of 
nur country, tbore Is no law. But ua It I», the most convlncIuR evidence of perfect Inao- 
cence on these point!) would not screen me from the penalty of the law, which canatruea a 
mere residence here, without huvtnu tntien n preacrltwd naihi Into a high mlademeftoor. 
On this point, therefore, I hnjie to Iw lndulK**d n few wordn In expltiniitlnu of my mntlTOL 

After the expreaalnn of my sentlmenta. which I buve already made, your excellency can- 
not fall to perceive, tbnt I conld not conHclentlouHly lake the oath wblcb the law requlresi 
That oath Impllen an ackuowk>dKUi(Mit of U)T!ti-lf a<* a iltlxen of the state of (ieorgla. whl 
might he Innocent enouf^b far one who l»elleve« lilmneir to Iw such, hut must be jierjury 
one who Is of the opposite opinion. I may add. that Kuch a course, even if It were Inno 
of Itself, would In the preitent stale of fueling amoni^ the Indlnns, greatly Impair or entlr«l 
rtc«troy my nsefiilneHh as ii minister uf the gospel umonK them. It were Itetter. In 
Judgment, entirely to uliandon my work, than so to arm tbc prejudlcea of the whole peop 
against mo. 

Shall I then abandon the work in which I have eneat^Hl? Vonr excellencr la already 
acquainted, In genernr. wllh the nature of my object, and my employment, which coi 
alat In preuctiln^ the (coHpel, uud multln^ known (he word v( timl iiinoDF; the <*bem|[: 
people. Ah to the mejins used for this end. iialde from the re^ilar preucblnt; of ti» 
word. 1 have hod the bonor to commence tlie work of publtablng porttona of the holy 
Kerlptun->8. and other rdlKlnttK ImhiIck, in the luuguai^ of the people. • • • Thla work 
It would tie impoMsible fi^r nte (o pr^met'nte iit any other plnce than this, not only on 
count of the location of the Cherokee pref^s. hnt hecnuse Mr. Boudlnntl. whose edito 
latrar» require his n'sidence ut this plnce. Is the only translator whom 1 could procure 
who is competent to the tnak. My own view of duty la, tbnt I ouftht to remain, and quiet 
pursue my liitHirs for the spirltuiil welfare of the Cherokee people until I am forcibly re^ 
niovwl. If I nm rorrcLrt in (be nppreluMtjilou that the state of (Georgia baa no rlcbtful 
Jiirlsillcthin nver the territory where I reside, then it follows that J am under no morj 
nbtltfallon to remove, in compliance with ber enactments: and If I suffer in conaequence 
contlnulnjt to preach the KO"pel and diffuse the written word of Ood among thla people 
tnist that I shall be suKtalncd by a n)u«clence rold of offence, and by the aDtldpatlon of a 
righteous decision at that trlbnniil from which there la no appeal. 

Your excellency will accept the oaaurance of my sincere reaped. 

H. A. WOKORaTCB. 

("Missionary nernld." AugtiBt. IS31. Vol. XXVlt : 2f>0-Wl.> 

••'There are cli-vrn of us In nil. (' H4'V. Samuel A. Worcester, Rev. J. J. Trott, Doct 
Eltnur Rutler. Messrs. .T. F. Wheeler. T. <;ann. .T. A. Thompson. B. F. Thompson. S. Mayaiw 
A. t'opeiand. and K. Deloulcr. and Mr. Kaion — Kd. p. 36;i, note.') One bealdes myao 
Rev. Mr. Trott, of the Afetbodtst church. Is a preacher of the gospel ; and six, I belle 
Inchidlni: u», nre profeHsors nf religion • • •.' t Letter from Worcwter, Beptem 
her 1A. IH.11. "Miaalonary Herald." XXVII: 363.) 

•"Mlaslonary Herald," November, 18^1. Vol. XXVXI : 364. 
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tn^^i]Wine Court, with Wirt ns their chief counsel. The case was 
tried in 1632,** and a decision rendered adverse to the Georgian 
assumption of jurisdiction over the Cherokee country; but both 
Jarkson ^ and Lnmpkin •' who had (hen succeeded (iihner, ignored it. 
Tn Septend>er of 1831 * additional machinery was put in operation 

* Col. John Lowry lud b(>en itcnt on a «pecUl mlmlon to tbe Cbrrokf;«ft, pmlgrnHon bdng 
of punff Urn QbJ*rt, in the fnrly nnfuran of 1H30. but hat! ffilled. (Hoyce. p. 202.) 

* Wort'rutfT r, OoorKia, H Petore. 5I5-0W7: MarshtLlt'K " WrtttnKH nn the OonHtltullon," 
p. 410. 

* NoLf .luektion's alleg(*d remark to the effect tlint Mamhatt mlgiht exceate hla own 
dfM*la(oti, Oreeley 1 : 106. and note 27, 

' *' Immediately after tht* dcL-iflun of ihc Supreme Court of the UnltMl States " thad boon 
rmdercdk • • • "the mandate of that K'nuH was • • • inid hefore the court 
of Genrieln. by which they [the mlsatonnrlcB] had been triwi mid (tenlenced. nnd a 
motion made by the cotiiiaet for the miHalimartefi that the court reverne Us doclRlon, 
Bnt after the rase hfld been artrued at Irnsth, the motion was rejected. The court also 
refused to permit the motion, or Its own decision upon It, or anything by which It mlRht 
appear that auch a motion had ever l)een made, to be entered on Its records. The counsel 
then miide nn afflduvlt. atntInK that the miindiite nf the Supreme CourT hud l>ecD pre- 
vented to The court In Uef-rsln. and the motion made to reverse the decision of the latter, 
In obedience to the mandote. Thin nfUdsTlt wua alKiipd by the counsel for the mlHHlon- 
artcfi, and ncknowtetlKed t>y the Judpe, and would have been UHcd tiefore the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Instead of the record of the court In Geortcli, bad m. motion 
been made there for furlber proeeedluKS at Us present sesalon. 

On Ibe -Ith of April biat. Immefllntely aiitMefiueui tu this refusal of the Poiirt In rieoricia 
fo olK-y The mandate of the Supreme Court, the counsel for the prisoners presented a 
metnnritil In tbeir behalf to bU eicellencv WUsou Lumpkin, governor of that state, show* 
\ng In wh.'»t manner the mandate of the Supreme Court had been rejei-tecl by the state 
court, and prayluR him to use the executive power intrusted to bim, and dtseharKe th« 
prisoners. To this the Kfwernor refused to wive any written reply, but stated verbally 
that the prayer of the memorialists would not be complied with. 

Id this state, so far as any lefral proceecllnj^s are concerned, the case remained until 
the 2Tth of Nov(»mt>er, when Messrs. Worcester and Butler were Informed that. If any 
^iDOtlon were to l»e made before the-Supreme Court of the United Slates for further pro- 
'Ceedlni;s In their case at Its next npproachlnt: session, notice to that effect must be 
■vrvei] on the jpi^ernur and attorney Kcneral of <»eor(fla without delay. They had no 
time to deliberate or consult their pntrontt on the subject. Knowtni;. however, that. If 
the notice should be aerved, and they nhould afterwards decide that It was Inexpedient 
to proae<-ote tbelr rnjie furlber. the nntlce could he withdrawn, and the process arrested ; 
while. If they neglected to serve the notice till It shonid be too Inte, the motion In their 
behalf before the Supreme Court could not be auntnlned. however desirable It rateht 
■eem, but must be deferred nuolhcr year. Placed In this predicament, they decided to 
gl»e notice of the Intended motion, lenvinfr the rjuntlon whether that motion ahould he 
actually made open (n further conaldemtlon. 

Messrs. Worcester and Butler immediately Informed the Prudential Committee (of tho 
American Board* of what they had done, and requested their advice on the point, whether 
they should prosecute tbelr caae further before the Supreme Court of the ITntted Stales 
or not. 

Mere It should be remarked that, from the time that the missionaries were llrst 
Informed of the low enacted b.y the leeUlature of the state of Oeonrin • • • they 
have bad a coostunt and free Intercbani^e of views with the Committee respecting the 
course to t>e pursued by themselves: and while the Committee have forborne to direct or 
eren advise them, they h.ive hIUI expressed their views freely, reiatlvp to what wa» rl(rht 
and eipedlent. Id these Irylug circumstauceit. • • • nud have uniformly enjoined It 
upon the missionaries to act upon their own responsibility as ritfeons. and espeelnlly as 
mlnUters of our Ix)rd .TesuH ChrlRt. This. U Is believed, they have uniformly done; and 
white the <VirumIttee have acted with entire iinnnimlty. It Is not known that, at any 
stace of this buslnesa. tbelr Judgment has differed from that of the mlsfllonarten. 

It should also he remarked, Iwfore proceedlnfc further with this atatemcm. that Messrs. 
Worcester and Butler, very soon after they were place*! in the penitentiary, were vlsiited 
by a numbor of highly respectable Kcntlemen. who uriced them, not to appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United Slalei), but to accept of a pardon from the go^-emor of Ihe 
state, and promise not to return to the Cherokee nation — the condition on which pardon 
was offered them Immediately after their sentence was prooounced. This they steadily 
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for the compulsoiy removal of the Cherokees. Under the superin- 
tendency of Benjamin F. Curry, and at the dictation of Georgia, 
enrolling agencies were opened within the nation that stopped short 

rrfiiHcd to du, dtwmlDK It of gruat Injportanee. to itn bearing on tbelr own charactprs a 
Ihf CHiiite In which thry were rDgai:(>d. to obtain the opinion of tfaut Toiirt whethrr t 
l«w of tbe Btaie of Georgia, eiteadlng ber JurlidlctloD over tbe Cberokee country, wb9 
or WMM not contrary to the conHlitiitiou. laws, and treatlPH of (he Fnlted Stnifx : aud 
whether thry had or Imd nol heen lawfully arretted and nubjectod 1o an Ignomlniotis 
puulabment for dUregardlDK that law. AtuonR Ibc gentlemen wbo repeatedly rUUed 
them on this errand, were Mr. nerrko, late nttoroey ffenoral of the T'olted atate*. and 
Uev. President i*hurch of the tJeorgln rnlver»Uy. After the decision of tbf Suprf 
Court, given In March lattt. Hnd etipcclally after they had given Dotlce of their Inteatl 
to more, tbe Court for further proceedings In thetr case, MeitMrs. Wurrenter and Itutirr 
were agala urged hy gentlenien who visited them, and hy others who communicated tbeli* 
views In wrttlog, to withdraw their kuU and accept of pardon. Thoac gentlemen resided 
In different parts of tbe Union, and aorae of them bad heen on the aide of the Cberokei-i 
and mlHAlonariefi. through the whole of their unhappy controversy with the state of 
Oeuri^la. But as the mlasiuuarieii were at HrHt, from their own view of their rlgbta, 
i-ontlrient that they had Iwen guilty of no crime, and would nol. therefore, accept 
pardon: so now, having obtained the decision of the Supreme Court in their favor, lb 
were fltiU less Inclined to do anything which might Imply that they bud not a Jast cla 
to an unconditional dUcbarge, without the stigma of being pardoned criminals. Fro 
time to time they submitted their caKe to the Prudentlul Committee, with tbe urgumifn 
which were premed upon them from dilferent quarters. But tbe Commltte« saw oo came 
for advising them to change tbelr course. 

More recently, however, and especially KubtHK)ueDt to giving tbe notice of tbe Intended 
motion In the Supreme Court, the Nubjert wu-"* prcjwnted to the minds of the minslonarles 
in a AomewbnC different aspect: which, together with the posture of our nntlooal atfalrap^ 
iDduci-tl them lo examine tbe whole tiiibject anew, itnd to lay the argument* In favor 
withdrawing tbelr suit, which bad been xuggested to them by others, or bad occurred 
their own minds, before the committee, wblcb they did In a letter from which tbe s 
Joined paragmphs arc extracted. I»oct, Butler being at the time unwell. Mr. Worce»t 
after mentioning that they bad givi-u notice of the Intended motion, wltb some uccoi 
of tbe Interviews wblcb tbcy had had wltb gentlemen on tbe aubject, presents the 
lowing Interrogation* ant containing the BubHtoncc of the arguments presented by them 

What then are we to unln hy the further prosecution of tbe case? Our prr*n»al 
Hbcrtyf There Is much jj^yive prospect of gaining It by yielding than by perseverance. 
And If not. It la not worthy of account In comparison with the interesta of onr cmintf^. 

Freedom from thf 9tigma of being panlonai crimfnofs/ Tbut also Is ii consideration 
of personal feeling not to be balanced against the public good. 

The ntatntrnnnrr. of the authoritif of Ihc Buprime Court? it la argued aeniost 
that. If we yield, tbe authority of tbe court Is not prostrated — only not tested ; that 
It be put to tbe test note. It U almost certain to full ; that the probability of prostratt 
Us authortty Is fur greater than of maintaining it ; tbfit, If it wcr« to tw put to the t«*t, 
It ought to l)e done at a more favonible time. 

The prevention of the violation of the publio fatlhf That faltb. It appears to ua. 
already violated; and, as far as we can aee, oar persevorance has do tendency- 
restore It. 

The urrcatlna of the hand of ouprcaittonf It is already decided that such a cuurae 
cannot arrest It. 

The privilege of preaching the goapel to the OherokM:$t That privilege Is at least u 
likely to be restored by our yielding as by our perseverance. 

The reputation of bring flnn and consistent mtnf Klrmness degenerates Into obsttna 
if It continues when the prospect of good ceases: and the reputation of doing riebt 
dearly purchased by doing wrong. 



loa 
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In view of tbe foregoing coDslderatlons and some others wblcb occurrt>d to tl 
minds, all tending to convince them that little good was to lie hoped from furtbl 
prosecution of the case; nnd tbat, as tbe law under which tbe mtasionaries had 
imprisoned bad been repealed, they were much more likely to be speedily reetored 
tbelr labors among tbo Cherokees by withdrawing their suit, than by carrying It 
the extremity, the Committee expresaeii to Messrs Worcester and Bntler the opinion, 
that It was Inexpedient for them to prosecute tbelr case further before tbe Supreme 
Court. It seemed to them also tbe part of Christian fort>enrance In tbe mtsalonarlec. 
In the present agitated stale of the country, to yield rights, which. In other circum- 
itaocea. It migbt have been tbelr dJty to claim, rather than to prosecute ttaein tei 
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of nothing to effect the ohject desired. The story is too long and too 
disgraceful to be adequately treated here." Dissensions within the 
tribe were encourageil, and hy that means the Indians were finally 
worsted. It is generally concedeil that there were two distinct fac- 
tions, one headed hy John Ross, tlie (jtlier hy Major Kidge. Andrew 
RoHs belonged to tlie hitter and he, in conjunction with Katon, nego- 
tiated the treaty of June 11), ]R.'^4,* which, against the official protest 
of his brother, was lu'esented to the Senate for ratification. li. L, 
White, who had become politically estranged from Jackson, used liis 
influence to defeat it and, to the disgust of the President, succeeded. 
The following spring, when rival (kdcgations were in AVashington, 
Ridge, as tlie representative of one, repeated the scheme, and, with 
the aid of Schermerhorn, drew up a preliminary treaty of cession and 
removal. Ross'" was not ccjnsulted; but, as the treaty was not to take 
effect until agreed to in national counril, there was yet time to strike 
one more blow for justice. 

During the summer of 188.5 all available forces were at work to 
close with the Cherokees.** Cnrry planned to reserve the annuities 

rInuRtjr at tbc cxpi-nHc of basardlng the public Interests." • • • ( " Missionsry 
Herald." XXIX : um-Ul.) 

Messrs. Wormier and BQtIer Immediately acted itimn the advice of the Prudential 
Cominlttee of the Americao Board, and instructed their cnunHel, Willlaai Wirt, tu stay 
lesnl proceedings. (Letter to Wllllnni Wirt. Jnruiury 8. 1R33, " Mhsloaary Herald." Vol. 
XXIX : 112.) At (he Hiime time they cnrnmunlcjited their declHlou to the nttoroey- 
freneral nod sm-r^rnor of fieorgtn, Charles H. Jenkins and Wllsun Lumpkin, respectively. 
Obld.) Lumpklti [hone to regard their reason for this derlnlon, not rlinnge of prin- 
ciples but love of country, as an Insult since it Intimated that the State bad been 
entirely In the n-ronK- The mtKMlonarlea, therefore, sent the executive a second letter 
exonerating theroiielves from the charge of intending disrespect and sayln? that they 
left "the qiieBtlon of the continuance" of their "conilnement to the miiRnaulniity of 
Ihe alate" wiilrh was a respertful way of applying for a pardon. fJovernor Lumpkin 
did not deign to send a written discharge fl-etter from Worcester, January 23, 1833, 
" MlBalonar>- Herald," XXIX : 113), but hy proclamotloa, January 14, 1833, directed 
Colonel Mills. tl>e keept?r of ttie penitentiary, tu release them. 

* C, C. Iloyce has bruught out many facta In hla "History of the Cherokee Nation," 
but be does not wem to have used the Curry and Schermerhoro letters which reveal tho 
extent nf Fftlpral cooperation. Moreover, thene letters hint at much that was never 
Intrusted to paper and the story la a very dark one. 

*E. W. Cheater had U'led unifucccsafully to negotiate a treaty of exchange In 1832. 
In the course nf the pronecutlon of hl<t miMlon It had developed that aome of the Cbero< 
kees wanted to emlBmtn to the C'oIumWn River region. (Uoyce. pp. ::t1.'l-l'«4.i 

* Unfortunately Uuss bad already made a false move. Thinking, as he said, to teat 
(he itinc*»rlty of the ilovernment. he offered, Kebniary i;.". 1K3,%. to aell his rountry for 
$20.0<K>.(HX). The Kennte considered the proposition and came to tlie con<'liislnn that the 
«um wan too lar^e. Uoaui then said he would take whatever the tiovernmeut thought 
Just and the (k'unte placed the llicure at S.'V.ouo.tNMi. Thnt did not come within Ross's 
conception of justice, and he declined the offer. Ills enemies, however, profited hy the 
Iranaactlon and It reacted againnt bim Infer on; for Hchermerhorn, whose profcAHlon did 
Dot save bim from practicing gross deception, represented to the Cherokee adherents of 
Ross that he was a very Judas. In this way tbc reverend gentleman, as he boasted to 
Ihe Wnr Deportment, was nhle to gnln many auppi>rters of the treaty of New Echota 

'Curry to Herring. July 31. ]8;t5, " Indian otSce Letter Books." Letters Sent and Re- 
celved, 1835-.1fl. pp. 20S, 308: Curry to Schermerhorn, July an. 1935. Ibid., pp. 304-305; 
Cnrry to Herring. August LMi, 1H35. ibid,, pp. 3m*-311; Curry to Lieut. John L. Hooper, 
Auffttat .V 1M35. ibid., p. 312; Curry to Herring. August 20. 1835, Ibid., pp. 822-324; 
to Scbermerborn and Curry, August 22, 1B35, " Curry Papers." 
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for tiie Ridge faction iilone by summoning them t-o a separate cotincilJ 
but the Rossites came out in full force, and he was circumvented.! 
The Ridge treaty came before tiie national council at Red Clay iji 
Octol)er and was rejccte*!, nuiinly because something happened that 
the white men had not I'oiinled upon — ^a temporary compromise be-J 
twe^^n the opposing factions. Ross then prepared to set out for 
Washington, but was arrested by the Georgia guard on the plea that 
he was a white man residing, contrary to hiw, within the Indian 
country." He certainly did have a large pro}>ortion of Scotch blood 
in his vems; but the charge, under the circumstances, was so absurd, 
being just as applicable to hundreds of others, that he was soon 
released.'' 

Schermerhoni had been sent by the Secretary of War to pi-esent^ 
the Ridge treaty to the Cherokee national council. That <ipnc hi 
ought to have gone away. His mission was ended. Instead of 
doing so he lingered. He callin] another meeting for the third Mon-^ 
daj' in Deceml»er, at New Echota, and, in excess of his instructions, H 
subniiUed an entirely new treaty to the liulians. Acceplcil condi- 
tionally by them, it went to the Senate and there called out some 
bitter reflections upon the Administration and its Indian policy- 
all well deserved. John Ross protested, but in vain. The ti-eaty 
was ratified and the Cherokees were dixmied.'' That as a nation 
they never consented to it needs no proof. Were one needed, we 
have but to note the correspondence of General Wool, who was sentj 
into their country to put down iiny insurrection that might arise.*' 
As victims of tyranny and injustice, many were eventually escortei 
West by General Scott and his army. More than one-fourth ai 
said to huve perished on the way. 

The year 183.5 was a turning point in the career of two oth< 
Tuf]ijin niitinns — both situthern. The inoffensive Cnddoes, of Louisi-1 
ana, negotiated, in July of that year, a rather peculiar treaty *' with, 
the Federal Government, whose representative was Jehiel Brooks.'] 
They ngi*eed to n*move themselves forever from the territory of the 
United States, a course of action they seem to have been contem- 
plating for a good many years. They were exiles, indeed, and ye! 
who can sny they did not duKJse (he wiser course. Well might it' 
have been for the Seminoles hud they done the same, and, in somej 
more hospitable clime, had found the refuge denied them in th< 
everglades of Florida. The three years noted in the treaty oi 

■ Cnrrj f« CaB», November 30, 1835, " Indlui Office Letter Books," Ix'tt«T« 8fnt and B*- 
ceived. is:tfl-,Mti, pp. .infl-aa?. 

* Curry to <"&»», IlwrmbtT 1. 1835. Ibid., pp. 3;iO-340. 
••7 TTnlted States Statulpu nt LnrKe. 47R-*80. 

* Indian Offlc** MS. Rccordfl. " Cherokee Immigration Paper*." 

* 7 United Slates Statntea at Larp;, 470. 
' Jehiel Brooks wan. later on. accueed of baring resorted to fraud In the nesoClAtSon 

tblB treaty, nndlan CongreMlonal Documents, Vol. XXX; Bouie Docomant No. Sfl^j 
second aeaslon T^'cnty scrcntti CongroM, 1841-42.) 
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. j,jrne*s Landing expired in May, 1835, but the time of removal 
vfiis extended for six months more. A fatal six months, weighty 
with all the disasters of a long and bloody war! The Hlack Hawk 
of tlie Seminoles appeared in the person of Osceola, moir cnmmunly 
known by his English name of Powell. It was he that found courage 
to voice the national protest against the fraudulent treaty of Fort 
Gibson, but J. Q. Adams was no longer President. Charley Kniartla, 
suffered the fate of Mcintosh, and, when AViley Thompson, of Geor- 
gia, refused to pose as a second Crowell, he also was pursued by a 
Nemesis. War broke out, and, i^n>longetl by climatt* :ind misman- 
agement, lasted until 1842. The Imlians were gradually subdued, 
piecemeal, and most of them forced westward. Some are still iu 
Florida. General Gadsden, who had done so much to injure this 
unfortmuite triU*, was one of the first to tondemn the war. Profes- 
sional jealousy was to a large degree his motive power but, none the 
less, he spoke the truth. There was no economic need for the re- 
moval of the Seminoles. 

In his seventh animal message** Jaclcson commented in Ijoaslful 
terms upon all ibat he had accomplished for Indian consolidation. 
It certainly was a great deal. Pity it is tliat it is not a part of 
American history upon which one can look with any pri<le. Besides, 
Juclcson retired from the Presiileucy leaving a very onerous burden 
for Martin V^an Huren. The Cheroket^s were not yet removed or the 
.Seminoles subdued. In those two affairs Van Buren followed the 
trail that Jackson had blazed; but in one other be acted as a New 
"^'orker and independently.^ The strenuous and continuous effort of 
the Ogden Land Comjjany to remove the whole body of New York 
Indians had signally failed. Comparatively few had ever gone to 
Wisconsin. Among the many reasons that may be assigned for this, 
are an attachment to tlM?ir native soil, a determination not to be over- 
reached^ by spiHMiiators, an appreciiition of the great value of their 
eastern lands, and, maybe more than anything else, a realization that 
the title to the AVisc(msin tract was far fnmi clear. The Menomine** 
grantors had never ceased to dispute it; ami. when in 1827 Cass and 
McKenney. under corjiiiii*sion (o execute certain provisions of the 
treaty of Prairie du Chien, negotiated that of Butte des Morts, the 
Menominees still refused to admit the validity of the fontracts of 
1821 and 1822, so the commissioners could do nnuglit but leave the 
affair to the discretion of the President. They did. however, recom- 
mend, though to no purpose, that since the New York Indians had 



■Rlchardfton. Ill: lil-UA. 

^ It In uut lnti*u<lo<) to liuply iliat otiier remuvalB liPstdfB (bat of tbo New York Jndlnns 
were Oui iirranued for durlntf Van Buron'B AdiululHlmtlon. On the contrary there were 
•ererat, wtuie of which hnvc alrondy trovn Incldeotally referred lo. There remalna to 
mpDtloo (he MuDsee, a roiisent tn which, Indellnlte dm to the time of fiilfllluient. wua 
aeciirtsl September .t. 1839. The mala body of WyandoU did not treut for removal 
until March 17, 1841!. 
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settled for llie laust purt mi the eiist siilc of Fox River they sliould 
nJIowed (a stay there and receive the land by a permanent title." 
time went on llie uncertainty of (enin*e rontiimetl. In fact, the inde- 
cision of t!»e treaty of Butte des Morts might almost be said to have' 
increasetl it. and so the O^den Lund Company affected to lielieve. 
The Senecas positively woidd liot emigrate, and J. Q. Adams, though 
ready to be acquiescent in a willing removal, should one be secured, 
would permit no compulsion. 

AVlien Jackson became President, the Ogden I^jind Company ex- 
pected their interests, selfish as they were, to receive more attention 
than they deserved. They we.VG soon ivlieved of such a misjijjprehen- 
sion, for McKenney in June, 1S29. instructed Jasper Parrisli, whafl 
had reported the Munsees and Slockbridges willing to emigrate,™ 
that the General Government had no funds to assist the Xew York 
Indians in removing to Gi*een Bay. The proper pereon to apply loi 
was the governor. A sul)sc(jnent letter to Justus Ingersoll. of| 
Medina, indicated thiit, though unwilling to stand the expense, tb©| 
lltiitet'l States was not loath to atlvi.se its agents, *' imder a guanled 
and discreet interview," lo turn the attention of the Iroi^uois toj 
Green Bay.* Even that did not satisfy Colonel Ogden, and he com- 
plained of Jjickson's indifference or possible opposition, ]>ut only to 
recx'ive the assurance that silence ought not to be so interpreted/ 
Meanwhile, the New York Indians at Green Bay petitioned thej 
Senate for an adjustment of their dilFcreiice.s with the Menoniinees, 
An investigation took place, but no coiulusions were reached and 
the matter was refeired back to the President. This resulted in ilae 
appointment of three commissioners. Gen. Krastus Root. James Mc- 
CfllU of New York, and Jolin T, Mason, secretary of Michigji!! Ter- 
ritory, who were instnicted to proceed to Green Bay and, waiving any 
decision as to the validity of the compacts of lSi>l and 1S*2*2, simplv 
choose a satisfactory location at that place for the New York In-^ 
dians.' The commissioners repaired betimes to Wisconsin and pro-H 
reeded to arbitrate between the Mtnominees and the Iro<|uois: but, 
knowing nothing beforehand of the facts in the case, were soon 
nonplussed by its perplexities." They could not agree among them- 
selves as to the extent of their own powers and failed to effect a 
compromise between the disputants. 

About this time, when the United States Senate was not in session, 
a change took place in the Green Bay agency. Col. Samuel C. Staui- 
baugh, of Pennsylvania, re|)hu'ing Henry B. Brevoort. The chango 

'McKenney to Ogden, Troup, and RoKvrs, December 14, 1827, " IndUui Offict* Lvtter^ 
Books." Series U. No. 4, pp. 178-180; McKennej to Col. T. L. Ogden. JaDuary 15. 1828, 
Ibid., p. 2H:t. 

* September 21, 1829, " Indian Office Letter Books," Svrl<« II. No. 6, p. 90. 

'McKenney to Ogdon. December 28, 1HL"J, Ihirt. pp. 'JOU-:;!*). 

'letter or Eaton. June 1>. 18^0, Ibid., pp. 40:{-407. 

•Colton. 1 : 147. 
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IS mornentoiLS- for ibe new a^eiit sympathized opeiily Avith the 
Menominees and chose to regard the New York Indians as land 
speculators,*" wliirli was not far from the trutli. Stanibaiigh him- 
self was mucli interested in the development of Wist'onsin, and 
advised the Menonjinees to sell some of their land to the United 
States. Ao'onlini^Iy. in Novcnihpr, 1SJ*0, a delegation, thoiigli un- 
invited, starle*! for AVashingtoii. tlie fnurg^^tic Stanihnugh in close 
attendance^ On the 8th of February, ft»liowing, Katon and Stani- 
baiigh negotiated a treaty of cession ^ liighly pleasing to the people 
of the Xorthwe^st/ It ntadt* a pn'tLMise of safeguarding the interests 
of the Iroquois, but really so hedged its begrudged concessions about 
with conditions that neither the Ogden Land Company nor the In- 
dians could have consent^'d to it. These conditions, which left the 
Menominee offer to the New York Indians open for three years only 
and provided that rejectinn of it should signify a final removal from 
the Green Ba3' lands unless the President willed otherwise, were 
stricken out by the supplementary article of February 17. One 
great objection still remained, the land offered was situated in a poor 
locality. Political influence, however^ was strong enough to cause 
the insertion of the St^nate proviso which, while not increasing the 
amount, improved tlie quality of the laiui that was to lx» conceded to 
the New Yoik Indians. The treaty was finally ratified July 9, 1832. 
It was then the turn of the Meuoniinces to Ijc dissatisfied.'' and 
George B. Porter, Territorial governor of Michigan, was asked to 
propitiate them/ He went to Green Bay for (he pnrpcjse, and on 
the *27th of October gained their consent to a modification of the 
Senate proviso/ to which the New York Indians reluctantly agreed,' 

The Senate proviso of 1832, l>esides altering the boundarie-s of the 
land intendetl for the New York tribes proper, arranged for a 
change in residence of the Munsee. Stcx'kbridge, and Brothcrtown 
Indians who were to vacate the land on the east side of the Fox 
River and pass over to the east side of Winnebago Lake. This pro- 
vision was left unchanged by Porter's treaty of October, and, during 
the year 1834, the Stockbridges took up their new quarters alnjut 20 
miles distant fnuii lln^r ohT location.* In 1S36 Schermerhorn suc- 
cessfully negotiated for their removals but the Senate refused^ to 



* Report to Becretary of War, 1831. 

•7 I'nlted Stntca Stntutea at Lame. a42-n-IJ». 

* Schoolt-raft MS8., mbrury uf Cuaxrwa. 

* OwjFKP Hnyd to Oovernor I'orter, Septeiiib«r 2, 18.S2. "Boyd Papen " — " WU. fllat 
CoUfl.." XII : 201-292. 

« CtiiM to Porter, r>ecember 19, 18.11, " Indian Office loiter Bookft," aerlw II, No. 7, 
p. 497. 

t 7 UnUed Statm Statutes at Large, 406. 

» Ibid., p. 400. 

A " Mimlonary llorald." XXX : 417. 

' RrsoIutJoa. June 13, 183a. 
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ratify the instrunient." Finally, in 1843, the Storkbridges applied 
for citizenship in imitAtion of the Brothertowns, who had made the 



'ArtlcK's of n Tn>aly, niatW and cuncludt^-ii At Orfnn Hay. Wlnctmiiln Territory, S^^ptfuibcr 
Ifl, 1S36, Ity John K. Hchprmprhom. CommliMloiM'r nn tlie part of the UdIIih] States, 
and tlio Cbtefs and bead men of the StockbrldK'' and Muntioc Tribes of ladUiu, latcr- 
ested Id tbv LkqJv, ua Wiuat'tiagif I^ki>. provldtnl fur llifiu 1u tbe Meuuiuoiier Trvatj, 
of KHbtuary IS3I, and aawnted to by them, October 27. isrti;, and who now reside oa 
WiODcbafCu Kake, nnd tboso that arc etlll In the Btntc of New York. 

Artii'If Jiiut Tbf I'btffs and head mvn of tbo ttald Stockbrldg*? & MurtKM«> Trlb** of 
Indlontt. wbniic duiupa are bi-n-iioto anneXMl, lo bf^balf of thvlr pfoplc. h«>rfhy nedr. rr~ 
liDQulhh. k ciinvcy 10 the I'Dltod Stat«8. oil iholr right, title, and inmri^jtl. of uod to thtitr 
lands Kyu the Raiit ttfdt; uf WInurbasu I^ke. an prurldfd for them In thif Afurtsnld Treaty, 
for nnd In CnntflderntloTi of thn L^iviMiants. Ktlpulntlonm. and provlslnna contalDcd In the 
etereral articles of tbU Treaty, od the part of the I'liltod Btatvc. 

Articiv ftcund. Tin* Unlt<.>d Stales, In coasldbratloo of the aliuvr cesRlon, bi^reby <WVT- 
fiant and u^rev tu di:«poii'i of and svll the lands olvore ccdrd. for the boueflt of the Stock- 
hrldge aud Muuftee Tribes of ladlaua ; and after tbe dedaciIuK from the nvalla thereof, 
the actnnl pxpensen incurred liy the Ignited StatcR, In tbe Kurvey uud sattni attendlDf th* 
KMtoe, aud ciuch reasotiable sum for tbe tanda aR8li:ned to them by tbN Tieaty for their 
future huiue*. ay the Prt^xldeut may K4>e tU, to flx ufiun It (stiould l!ie Senate of tb* 
rulted States reijulre Itt Iben the Nett Avails nhall be dlspuK^ uf n^ fMlloirs 

FlrMt. The I.oti$ and improvetoi'nts of each Indlvldunl of tbe Tribe's i«hall be valued hy 
(he Comntlaslon to be appointed by^ tbe rresldent of the ('tilted filiates for that purpose, 
and the fair and JiiHt value of tbe fuime bIiuU be ullowed aod paid to the rexpeirtlTtt 
ownertt thereof. The Lot and Improvements for the Mission to co to the A. B. i\ F. M* 
who art- now In ikmjwssIoq of the same. 

Second. A sufficient sum Is hereby set apart for the remoTuI and subsistence of tbe-^ 
whole nf snid TrlbeR of StoekbrldRe and Mimsce ludl.inK nnd fur tbelr stib^liiieoce for 
one year after their arrival at tbelr new homeH provided fur them, by this Tn'aty. 

Thint Tbe sum of Twenty Thousand (92U.UOUt dollars shall b« and hereby Is set 
aport and allowed to remunerate the Stockbrtttgc Tribe for the Monica laid out, and ez- 
pnnded by said Trllie, and for (he services rendered by (beir Chiefs and agents In aecur- 
Ini: the title to these lands, and removal to this Country : the same (o be examined aud 
determined and paid out to the several ClalmantB, by the Commbtaloner and Chiefs as 
may be deeuied by tbeni moKt equitable and just — Tile remainder of the Nett Avails shall 
be tnveflted by the t'nlted States In some siife and productive Stock or Incorporated Com- 
pany In the Stiite of New York, and tbe Interest thereof lo be paid to the Chiefs of tbe 
Tribe to be applied by theui In Huch manner us may be for tbe iK'xt lutercst of tbe Tribes, 
Whenever either of Ihc Tribes or any jiortion of them are ready to remove after havius 
selected (heir new homes tbey shall be furnished with tbe means for removal by the 
Ifolted States and for th»*lr oai* years HutislHtence (o be reimbursed out of tbe iSalea of 
tbelr lands and any Chief who removes his Tribe or any I'nrty nut less than ICto peraona 
ahall be allowed A paid $tVK> for bis services. 

AriMe Thinl. This Treaty Is ou the Express Tondltlon. that (he Btookbrldfre and Uun- 
see Tribes of Indians shall have the privilege first to go and examine tbe Indian countrj 
Southwest of the Missouri Ulver, at the expense of the Viilted Stales, nnd If they And a 
country to suit tbem which litis not already Irhui L'ede<l hy tbe United Stales to any other 
Tribe of Indians, and If the same equal to two Townships shall l>c conveyed to nald Sturli- 
brldge and Munaee TrIlK's hy Patent from tbe President of tbe I'nlted 8tate» accordlne to 
the provisions of the Act of Congress of June, 1830, then thl« Treaty shall be •bllfft- 
tory upon tbe Stockbrldge aud Munaee Tribes of Indians iti all respects and In every part 
and article of tbe same. But If upon such examination they cannot And a Country to enlt 
themselves, that then It Is expressly understood nnd agreed that only the Bast half of Ib«t 
said tract on Wlonpltngo Lake Is hereby ceded to the United States; and tbe reniulnlns 
half shall 1^ held by them In common, but the Munsees shall not be permitted to sell **r 
relinquish rbelr rl};bt to the I'nlted States without the Consent of tbe Slockbrldge Indians, 
and In the event of the sale of the romalnluf; half tlie Munsecs shall he entitled to a 
share of the sflDic in proportion to their relative numbers In the amount to be Invested or 

divided for the benefit of tbe Whole Eitfbt Thousand dollars shall be set opart aod 

la hereby appropriated nnt of tbe monies arlslDj; from tbe aale of tbe fame for tba 
removal of tbe Munsee Tribe of Indians from the State of New York, and their sutjslst- 
ence one year <>n their removal to tbe Indian Country South West of the river Mhwourl 
and the tmUnce shall be pair! lo (be HtockbrldRe Indians according to the third Item In 
tbe second article of this Treaty. ' 

^rffcis Fourth. Since It Is the desire of the SluckbrldKe Indians, (hat their Inuda shall 
be sold to tbe best advantage for their tribe ; It Is therefore stipulated and agreed b/ th« 
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experiment four years before:*" but it involved them in a deal of 
trouble, since some of their number were very BVerse to a change in 
political status. This and the non-esecution of the treaty of 1839,* 






IJDlted Stntes, that • Special CVitnmlitbluu Hhnll tie AppotDttnl by tha Preflldeut hy iind wUb 
the lulvlif* nni] mnwnt of tlie Spniitf* of t\w I'tiittn] SlateK, who Ig hcrH^y tiuthnHzed tn 9o\\ 

d dispose of the said Innde In any quQDtiiy or quuDtUles ul public nr privnte nnk' an 
be deemed hes.t for the Interest of tuild Tribes. Providing however that thf! same Htinll 
Hot be sold for lenn Utan the UIdIidiiui t'ouirress price. It la underBtooil that If thf ttnld 
StorbbrldKe IndlauB do accept of n country Soulhwest of the Mimourl Itlver, that thirn 
thi.»7 wlPt rt»move In two years from thf rntltlmtlon of thl« Treaty ; and If the n-hole of the 
lands at that time are not disposed of at public or private iiale, hy the- ronaenl of Ihn 
Chiefs and head men of the Stocbbrldtte Trlt>e of Indians the whole «htill be dlKpoaed of at 
public ur private aale on such terras na may be det^-raed benl for ilielr Interest and the siild 
CommlBsloner shall also Buperlntend their removal and make all the nei'eHaary dlshnrae- 
ments and it»y all the ("lalms under the prorlslonii of thlt» Treaty, and render an aeeouni 
of the 8ftnn- Iwth tu the fJovernmfnt of the T'nlted Rlatea. and to the I'hiefs of the auld 
MtockbrldKC and Munsec TrH»08 of Indians. And It Is also undemtood & acrei-d that no 
prevmpllun rlKhts shall be K>'uuteU by (.'ongrees on any of these lands. 

Article Fifth. rcTpi^tuiiI pwice and friendship ahull exist between the Ignited States and 
the Hflid atnckbrldice & Miin^ee TrIlHw of Indians and the Vnlled Stales herelty cnnnintee 
to protect and defend them In the pcacable enjoyment of their new homes and hereby 
secure lo them thi- rlttht In Ihelr new country to entiilillKh their own itnvrrnmeni. appoint 
their own offleera, make and administer their own Inws and retrnhitlous, subject however 
to such Le;i<l8latlun of the Congress t'nlted States for ret£ulBtln^ trade and luter- 
ctiiirse umonK the Indians aa tlwy may dt^em neci.-Hi4ii ry and pr<)i>t*r. The lands si*«'iircd t4i 
the 81ockbrldice and Muusee TritM*8 of ludiaus under this Treaty shall never be Included 
within nny State or Territory of this l*nlon, without their consent, and they shall attio be 
enMlIrd to nil the riichts and privileges serun^l to any Trll)« tif emigrant Indians settled 
In said Terrllory. 

^rftcle tiixth. This Treaty when approved and certlfled by the President and Senate 
at Ibe I'nited States fhall lie binding on the respective parties. 

In testimony whereof the said John F. Schermertiorn and the chiefs and beodmea of 
ibe Slockbrldfre and Munsee Tribes of Indiana have li«reunto set their bands and seals, 
the day and jreur above written. 

L J. K. HtMIKEMIiRHOBN 

I John Mbtoxex. 

I In the presence of 

I iiKniuin Born. V. S. Ind. Ayt. 

^^^ R. S. 8Ai-TRiti.HK L. M. Huraron V. fl. ^rmy. 



JoUN I*. Abxdt 
CtrrriNa M^nsH 
M. L, Maktin 

\V. B. Hl^L'ilIITKK 
J SO. M. MrrABTT 
A. G. Ellis 
1). tiiDDi^rn.s 

AtKTIN QL"I.'C.'*y 

Jacob Cuicaa 

T. JorKDAJi 

J?CO. \\. QriNNKV 



IICNDKICX 

hii 
Jacub X David 

mark 

hU 
Jonas x Thompsoii 

mark 
Jimcpii M. t^riNNsr 
SiMo.N S. MrroxsN 

bis 

Capt. X FOKTKB 

mark 



The nfore^ald treaty having l>e«u submUted & explained, by J. F. Scbermerbora Com- 
missioner. It la hereby assented to and agreed unto. In all Its provlslontt, nud stipulations, 
In the presence of Ch*. C Brodtaead, commlasloner on the pari of the State uf N. York lo 
behalf Qi the Munsecs now residing In the State of New York. OcL ISth. lS.tO. 

hia 
JUU.N X WiLaoM 
murk 
Id the pretence of 

Chb. C. Buodiceap 
Oboroc Ti;RKETinlerpre(er. 
("Trwity Files," lS02-185a. "Indian Offlcp MS. Recordn.") 
• Marsh's ScotUah Ueport for 184L>. " Wis. lllst C0II&," XV : 1T& 
»7 United States Statutes at Largt;. 580-582. 
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about which we shall have more to say later, finally induced thi 
so-called " Indinn party," to apply for permission to eniigi-al 
southward.*' 

After the Green Bay settlement of 1831-32, Jackson's indifference, 
for surely we may call it that, toward the extinguishment of Indian 
titles in New York returned and to so great a degree that it was va- 
riously commented upon; but if ho could plead lack of funds and 
excess of work as excuses in 1831,^ he certainly could in the year^J 
succeeding. It was the time of tlie Indian t|Ut'stion and of the taritf^^^ 
and the contrast between the energy displayed in Georgia for removal 
anti that in New York proimbly contributed to the loss of many 
Administration votes; for as Van Buren wrote to F, P. Blair/ Sep- 
temljer 12, 1842, the Xew York Democrats were then getting decid- 
edly sore aljout the continued southern policy of their party. The; 
believed that all along the South had been benefited at the expense o^ 
the North. 

As a matter of fact, though, Jackson, while still remaining at bot- 
tom indifferent to the Iroquois in the Empire State, did make one la' 
effort to negotiate with them. This was in 1830. Tlie motive power^ 
was not the relief of New York itself, but of the Northwest,** and so 
we find, as if preparatory to the statehood of Michigan. Governor^ 
Ilonry Dodge starting out to extinguish the Indian title to Wisconsinl^ 
lands.'' He succeeded with the Menominees/ but not with their neigh- 
boi's; so his place, in so far as the New York hands wore concerned, 
was taken by the redoubtable Schermerhorn,'' who, as it turned out, 
was accompanied by very useful delegates from the St. Regis and Tus- 
carora Indians, men most " zealous,'^ the commissioner reported,* '' in 
promoting the views of the government," and the ti*eaty of Duck 
Creek was successfully negotiated on the 16th of September. It had 
l>een at first intended to liold a great general council of the New York 
Indians at Buffalo, but Schennerhorn knew that if that were done 
failure would be inevitable, since the Senecas were inlwn<*hed in their 



ived^ 

BartwM 



old obs-tiiiaoy and were managing to overawe the C^yugas who liv 

■ Marsh's ScotHflh ttoport for 1843. Ibid., pp. 178-176. 

*S. 8. HamlltoD to .Tamea Striker. May 20, 1831, ** lodlin Office letter Dooln." 
II, No. 7. p. 244. 

' Von Bnren Pnpora. 

'All parties seem tn bnve been anxious to have the Nortbweat relieved of Its Indlao 
Incumbrauce at tblit Juncture. In February. 1930, the Senate passed s roaoluUon loa 
ins toward that end. and In tbe followlni: March the Indian atfent at Green Bay. Co 
Oeorirc Boyd, trnuenilited lo Elbert Herrlni; ilir Hem% of a proposed treaty witb tbe 
Menomlnees. (" Oreen Boy Files," 1835-1838. ' InJton Offlce MS. Becorda") 

* Dodge's commission necniH to have empowerfti him to treiit ^nerally wltb tbc frontier 
tribes. (*• Wisconsin Flies."' 1830-184-'. "Indian Office MS. Records.") 

17 I'nlted Siatt'M Statutt-a at Ijirjiy, ."0(1. 

* In connection with Oen. W. U. Smith. Oovernor Oodire contlnuM !ho work 
tlBtlne on the fruntler. and In tbe sprlne of 1837 wbr treatiut: witb tbe 
("WlucouBln KllfM." 183^-1842. " Indian Offlw MS. Kecords.") 

* Scbcnacrtioru to Jacksoa, October 2i), 18^0. Jackson Tupers. 
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with them. Pei*sonaIly, the revereiul conirnissioner whs afmiil of 
political criticism, for his methods ""of romovinp: j>rejudices and mis- 
representations,*' as he called them, were none of the l)est. Clny*s 
i^ecent si>eech in Kentucky had heen very abusive, and he was alarmed 
lest John Ross should contemplate some new move at Washin^on fi>r 
frustrating his desi^s. '* 1 expect,"" wrote he, "a violent an^l last 
opposition on the Indian question." His wish was to I>e pre.sent at 
the seat of Government when this attack should come, so as to correct 
misreprt»sentation ; for, ''after what has Inmspired,*" wrote he^ "I 
need expect no very kind treatment from .ludge While, Mr. Clay, or 
any of that class of i>oliticians, and if they can make ttny difficulty in 
the ratification with the New York Indians, they will do it." His 
forebodings were correct, and Jackson^s Administration cIos^mI with- 
out anything having: been done to free it from the charge of indiffer- 
ence to the Empii*e State. 

A different course of action was to be expected from one of her 
own sons, and Van Duren tried not to fall short uf practical loyalty. 
A thing that would help liim, anrl that really did. lis will be shown 
in the sequel, nhlioujxh discredilaljle to the liidlan. was the treach- 
ery of prominent chiefs. The Ogden Land Company had now aban- 
doned all hope of converting "Wisconsin into an Indian temtory, 
and its (*niy hope lay in a provision such as Schernierhorn had in- 
serted in the treaty of Dtick Creek — removal to the country west of 
Missouri. Toward this end all efforts from now on were directed. 

It is scarcely necessjiry U* go into the ^letiiils of the treaty which, 
under the sanction of the United States commissioner. Ransom H, 
Gillet, was reported to have been negotiated at Biitfala Crwk, Jan- 
uary 15, 18.S8. Its repudiation is much more iulcirstin^r. for it 
revealed the noble efforts of the Society of FViends in Ijchalf of an 
oppressed and outnigcnl people. Red Jackei had turned for help to 
the Quakers in IS'21 and again in 18til), but their means were not 
equal to an interference just then. The old man's dejection moved 
them at last to active pity, and, from IS.'^O on, they labored for Seneca 
relief." 

The fraudulent character of the treaty of Buifalo Creek aroused 
their deepest indignation; and, in the winter of ISI^S-:};), they ap- 
pointed a committee to protest against its rutiflctitioti. As a result, 
Van Bupen authorized the Secretary of War to call an Indian coun- 
cil ut Cattaraugus and receive testiinony. The council met August 
12, 1839, The SK'iety of Friends was ftdly iTpre«enled, and in the 
following November handed in to the President a formal exposure 
of the frauds. Van Buren demanded additional proof, which called 
forth the memorials of January 2^, 1840, the one to him as President 

• ** pTDCeedlnis ol Uie Joint ComraltCee gl Um flocloty of rrUoulN, 1S47." 
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and the other to the Senate." By the strangest reasoning, howevi 
the Senate I'esolved upon i*atiJication March 25, 1H40. It was mdi 
to have been ilono l>y the castin*f vote of Richard M. Johnson at a^ 
time wlion the scnnloi-iHl fiM*^ii(l.s of (lie Indian were for tlie most 
part absent. The Society of Friends remonstrated to Van Buren, 
who adniitted that it was nil a " most ini(|iiitoiis pnx'oedinj?." He 
confirmed it, nevertheless. The treaty provided for removal to 
Kan:^s, but the Indians never went there in any apprwiuble num- 
l)ors, and their persistent refusal to do so proved the s<iurw of an 
almost eiuUess litipirioii in whi<*h their ri^^lits as ajrainst those of ihe^ 
Ogden Land Company were always more or less of a secondary coi 
sideration. 

The Indian State, which Calhoun had hinted at and Barbour hi 
planned, was never created, although Isaac McCoy did, under 
struftious from Katon, lay out a stmt for its government. During thi 
progress of removal in the South, the tribes fre<piently requested that 
they might Ik^ assured of a regidar goveniment should they emigrat 
Doubtless, they would have gone readily if that had been done, bu 
it never was. The diseneumhering of the Kaslern States was th 
main thing thought of, and all other interests, even though the] 
involved tlie fate of a race, were disregarded. The best criticisi 
that can Ik* pusse<i upon Indian removal is that it was a jdan li 
hastily and too partiallj'^ carried into execution for its real and undej 
lying merits ever to be realized. That it had nients none r4in gain-" 
say. But since it stopju'd short of self-goveniment, for which .some 
of the tribes were even then well fitted, it was bound to be only a teniH 
porar^^ ex[>e!]ient. The litles given in the We>st proved less sub-^ 
.<!tantial than ihose in the East, for they had no foundation in an- 
ti(iuity. The Government gave them and, when it so pleased, detine^l 
them. As a consequence, before the primary removals had all taken^ 
place, the se<.M)ndary had begun, and the land that was to belong to 
the Indian in perpetuity was in the white man's market. 
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Adams. Hknrv. " Hlatory of the United States of America," 1801-1817, nine 
volmnea, Npw York, lKSf»-lsi>l. 

Tlie beHt Kwu-nil lilKtory for the [lerlod TOvore*!, found imrticularly useful 
for a conneot»»d hihI sclinlarly at-count of tlie OUont negotlHtlons, but ought 
to Ik* suppk'iiuMitcd by tlif n'sults of C4iptnln Mnhiin's more recent Investiga- 
tion a. 
Adamb. .7. Q. Memoirs nf, eiHtecl by Charles Frnnois Aihini.s, iwclx'o voliiim^s, 
Phllailelrhla, 1874-1S77. 

Strictly Hi»enlviitK. this Is an edition of J. Q. Adams'^ r>ifir>', and Is very 
valuable for Trutrinc the Tuited Stattw Indian polk-y fmni l.S2r» to lS2i). 
Adams. KitnAun C. " MemoriBl, with Brief History of the Delaware Indians." 

Th!a l8 usually eited iis Senate l>f>ctinu'ut Xo. Hi. i-ifty-eijijhth Conjrresa, 

flr«t session. In many resjtects it Is n nierL* skcti'h. but, n» Mr. Adams Is a 

Uelawart' ludbtn. It Is e«i>eclally iuterestlng and is mlbdOe as to its filers. 

Aaahs. Hichard C. **A Brief Sketch of the Sublne T^nd Cession," lumphlet, 

WashiuRton. D. CV 15*01. 

Indlrates how luteMse waa tlie desire of the Delnwares and allied tribes 
to ew-'api* after 1^30 from tlie jurisdiction nt the United States. 
Ai^EW, TiuoTUY (R<»v.). "An Account oT Sundry Missions among the Senecas 
and SInnsees," one volume. New York. 1827. 

A series of k'tters from 18Ui on, giving a firat-hand Impression of Indian 
progress in clvlllzntiou. 
"Amkbkax AN5UAI. UKf.isTER," 1S25-18:W. Eight volumes, published by G. & 
C. CarvUl, Xerv- Y"ork. 

Contnlna material on the Georgia-Creek controversy, but only such as can 
be easily obtained elsewhere. 
American SxAxt: PAi'tiRs (Peter Force Collection), 1780-1837; Ilrst aeries, 
twenfy-ono volumes : second series, seventeen volumes. 

" riairas," one volume. 

••Comuierw and Navigation," two volumes. 

•* Fin:uKV.%" five volumes. 

*' Foreign Relations." 17St>-182S, six volumes. 

"Indian Affairs," 1780-1827, ti*-o volumes. 

"Military AflTnlrs,'* 178f>-1838, seven volumes. 

•* Mlscellan^^ous Affairs," two volnmes. 

'* Nuvnl Affnirs." four volnniea. 

" Post-Officf Affairs," one volume. 

** Public Ijinds." 1780-1837. eight volnmes. 

The two volumes nn Indian Affairs. vIk, Vol. I. March 4, 1780- November 
18. 1814. and Vol. 11. November IS. lS14-March 1, 1827, selected and etUted 
by Walter Lowrle and "Walter S. Franklin under authority of Congress and 
published by Galee & Seaton, are the most valuable printed source of Infor- 
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AUEBiCAX Statk Tapers — ContlntuHl. 

nmtlon nhoiit the Indtniis during the early years nf the Fnltod States Goi 
erimienf. Th(» ilm-nuuMitK. tukeu Uii*<K'tJy from llie ludlitn Office, arc iisuall] 
given tMitire, iiml Hi'rjini;<>d either t'onHecntlvcly by ihiteti nH they ciime inl 
or were honl tuit by the Dejiartmeiit or In grmipB a» calltii for by Coi 
^ef>Mtoual resolutions. A cUine ccmiimrl«>n with the orlj^imils bears wil 
neas to c-urefiil eillthic The Heveral voluniea on "M!I!tHr>- Affairs" and 
" Pub lie lands'" o<x'aHf<mnlIy contain Indian Office documents. For the 
student of Indian iH)nilcu! rt^latlons with the United States novemnipnt 
the "Anierlcau State Pain^rs " are not only a primary, hut also an orl^nal 
oouree. since many of the impers fronTi which their conients were copl* 
ur exlractnl sMi-rn to have dlsapiteared entire^'. 

Andkrson, William D. " Pnix^rs of." 

The Rev. Wlllhim D. Andersiui was a misalonary for a very short tlmp 
to the Wynndots of Ohio. Ills pn|>ers, n<*w In the possession of the Kansan 
Hlstorii^I SiM'iety. deal with the fH>rlod previous to 1815, hut contain nol 
liiK that hears siMrltkally u|Kai removal. 

Andrews. TiMoriir (Major). *• Pai>ers of." 

These deal with the UeoPKla-Creek controversy, and are to l»e foiin^ 
nmotig the Indian Office MS. Uecords. 

"Anwai^ of roNcjBirss." forty-two volumes. Washinfrton. D. C. 

A record of the debates and procoediujfs of the ConCTess of the Unit* 
States frtmi 1780 to 1824. PractloalJy. the set \s divided Into two series. 
the tirst coveriiiK the iKirlod from March 3, 1781), to March 3, 1701. and the 
stvond tiiat from October, 17111, to May 27, 1^24. 

Abmstbonc, Pkhby a. "The Sauks aud the Black Hawk War." one volui 
SpriiiKflold, III.. 1887. 

Somewhat prejudiced iK)lltIcally. Rrlnjw out strongly Nlnlnn Edwardi 
hostile attitude toward (he Snc and I-'ox Indians and his untiring efforts 
to bave them removal. ^^m 

Atwatkb, < '.u.i.a. ■■ The Indians of the Northwest," one rolume, Columhns. ISMxl 
In lS2f) Atwntor was addcfl l>y Jackson to a commission already crom- 
Ih)8ik1 of Oeneral Mc.V'ell and Col. Pierre Memird for the purpose of confer- 
ring with the Indians re»|>ecting the mineral hinds n«»ar the Mississlfipl Ulver 
and south of the Wisconsin. His lKK)k Is full of mawkish sentimentality 
and of i»edimlr.v concerning the origin of the .\merlcuu aborigines. In- 
deed, it has little hlstorlenl value, except that it gives something of ihe 
contemiwniry view touching Indian removal, to which Atwatcr was steadily 
opiHMMsl, He wns also opposed to the extraviipint exiwndlture, under tl 
plen of phllnnthrophy, of money for the Indians. 

Hark, .Iamkh <Caplaiu). "A Correct and Aniheutic Narrative of the Indl 
War In Florida." one volume. New York, 18.1*1. 

(If Httle value aside from the lllustrntlon It kIvch, in couneelJon wltli 
Imde'H nmss:u*re, of the lameutahle condition of the United StJites Army 
lit the time of the secoiul Seudnole war. 

Barrows, Wilmam. "The Cherokee E3i|>erlment," In "Andover Review.' 
Februarj-, 1887. VII: 10IMft2. 

BiX'KWiTH. lIiRAM W. "The niinols aud IndUoa Indians," in "Fergus HI* 
torlcal Series." No. 27, Cbiengo. 

Of some slight value fnr ibe years from 1820 to 1825. 

Bell. Mrs. Hklrn I). "The History of a County." In "Mississippi Hlstorlenl 
Society Publications," IV: 335-342. 

Interesting for an account of the negotiation of the treaty of Doak's 
Stand. 1820. 
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IK, Thouab H. ** Thirty Tears' VIrw/' two volumes, Scvt' York, 1R&4. 
Altboiigti of tbe nature of rcM'ollet'tiou8, is a fairly accurate and unpreju- 
diced description of men, iKillcles, and events from 1K20 to 1850. 
BicKToN, TuoMAS IIart, "AbrldfiuioDl of the Oebutes of Congress," liW>-lSSO, 

Htxteeti volumes, New York, ls^7-lS<;i. 
BiDULE, Jamch W. " Recullectiuus of Ureeu Bay iu ISllMT." lu " WIkcuusIu 
PIlBtoHcal Collections," 1 : 41MW. 

A short remiiilacent account of the ploneera and much that Is lutereatlns: 
about the Meniuutiiee chief, Toma. 
Bifius. traiAn. " SketchcH of Sac and Fox Indlaii«," in "Annuls of the StAte 
Historical Sticlety of Iowa," July, is<;5. 
I'seful for InipreaslonR of Blaek Hawk. 
Blal'K Uawk, "Life of Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kla-kiuk or," one volume, Bostan, 
1S34. 

This is said to have i)een dictated by Black Hawk himself to the half- 
breed United States Interpreter for the Sacs and Foxes, Antoine le Claire, 
In August. lS.':t3. and afterwards edited and published by J. B. Patterson. 
Its authenticity was Impeached by Governor Ford In his " History of llli- 
doIb;" but writers of well-known historical scholarEblp, like R. CJ. Thwaltea 
have not hesitated to tpiote It as an authority. 
BoYU, GcoRoK. •' rai)ers of. with Sketch of His Life," In "Wisconsin Historical 
Collections," XII: 2<16-2»S. 

Boyd, iu the capacity of Indian agent, Urst at MichlUlroaokinac from 1S18 
to 181*2 and next at (ireen Bay from 1H32 to 1S4(), had an excellent opiM)r- 
tonlty of noting the relations hetneen the white men and the Indiana, and 
his piii>erH are full of Information on that score, jMirtlcularly of the i)erlod 
of the Black Hawk war. 
Ukacken. Charles (<3eneral). "Further Strictures on Uoveruor Ford's His- 
tory of the Black Hawk War," In " Wl8c4)n8ln Historical Collectlous," 
1855, H: 4(Xi-4U. 

Makes out ii short but rather strong case of prejmllce and inaccuracy 
against Ford; hut la itself prejudlcwl. 
Bradt. Cvbls Towwsknd. "The True Andrew Jackson" iTrue Hiographlefl 
Series), one volume. New York. 1905. 

Of peneral Inteivst In the study of Jackson's per«onaIlt>', but has next to 
nothing to wiy iibout Ills Indinn policy. 
Brannan, John. "Offlclfll letters of the Military and Naval Officers of the 
Fnlted States durlns the war of 1812." 

Inserted hecau>H? it cr»ntalii»i su<*h d«x'Uments of Imiiortauce as Huira 
" I'roi'Ianiation to the Fef»ple of Canada," July 12. 1.S12. 
Bmibh. Henry C, " Pai>erH of." 

Brlsh. as United States acent. helped to move some of the Senei-'as and 
Delawarcs from Ohio. lasl-lR.^!. These papera comprise his [K^rsonal 
records of the very minutest tninstirtions of that emtprntion and «re now 
In tlie iK>ssession of the Kansas Historical Society. 
" Bbitish ani> Forkion .State Papers," forty-six voiunn*, I^ndon, 1831>-18<l.'^, 
Correspctnd to though are less comprehensive than the "American State 
Papers," and include documents of various sorts, diplomatic dlsimtches, 
parliamentary papers, and the like, from 1814 to ]S.%(1. They wore com- 
plied by the librarian and keejwr of Ihe papers In the Foreign Office. 
Bbock, Sib Isaac. "The Life and Correspondence of," edited by Ferdinand 
Brock Tupper. LondoD. 1845. 
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Bftowri. HcNEY. " The History of Illinutm" one volume. New York, 1844. 

Farts given Inrjcely fr«»m the plontwr point of view, very noticeable 
the aivount of the Black Hawk war. 
Hbymnkh. IH)U<]La8. " Keports nu C'liimtllau Archives,*' 1.403-lSlM, one voli 
OttawH. 1894. 

I8 rpally a rnlendnr of the State papers of Upper and Lower ranaili 
H«MMinit*'ly for iho yours 1MI7 to IM.'I, tin ttuiM>rtant seml-prtiuary »ouroc 
British relations with the northwefitem Imlinns. 
BuELL. AuGUSTUH C. ** HIslory of Andrew Jacksou," two volumeH, New Vorl 
1904. 

Ih decidedly pro-Jnckson and baa notblDK really new to offer on hli 
Indinu ijolicy. 
R!Mx;eb, Ai.freu K. (CnptAln), "Papers of," edited hy Benbeu (i. Thwalt4<« for 

" WlKooiiKln Historlcjil <"nlte<-tions." XHI : Hi-ira ^ 

Hflft DUirh on the condition of the Indians In the Northwest lnimedtateiy^| 
lifter thf war of 1S12. 
lUrRNET. JACon. " Notei* on the Karly Settlement of ttie Northwestern Terrl- 
tor>\ one vohime. tMnrlniuitl and Xew York, 1H47. ^M 

lYesents a fairly ^md picture of pioneer life, hut is Inaccurate In delalla.^^ 
CALUorN. John t\. " Workb of."' etllliHl by Richard K. Cralie. six volumm*, New 
York. 18SH. H 

Althoiiffh Onthoim correaponded bo much about the Indiana, there Ih cornel 
IMirativoIy little, one might eny almost nothing. In his pnbUMied works on 

the RUbJ<»et,* and this Ik true, not tmly of ('ralle*** I'dltJun of his geaenil 

works autl of Pr<)fessor .Tnniewm'H eaknidur of certalu heretofore nnpiih- 
lished U'tterH, l»at likewise of the Harper Hrothers' collcvtlou of his si»ee(*bei 
pUbllMlieil m ^H4X 
Caupdeu.. John AnoniiiAUt. "The Creek Indian War of 1S3«." in •*Tmi 
actions of Alabnnia Historical Society." IH: VVJ-im. 

Being two lettcrp by a contemixirary. hoth written long after the evenli 
Castlkbkauh, Visc<>unt, " CxirresiKtndenee, DiK|»Ht('lie«, and Other Pa|>ers of. 
tMilted hy Charlfs >V. Vane, Mnrfpiess of lymdoiiderry, Ijondou, 1852<1 
>*t»lunie X tovtTH the iktI^hI of ihc (Uieut iifgtftiatlfms. 
Caton. J, L>. "The Iji«! of the IlHnolH and a Sketch of the Pottowatomiea.' 
In " Fergus Historical Series." No. 3, Chicago. 1870. 

Cnton writes, as a contemporary, living In the neighborhood, of tho 
ntovnl of the Pottawatoudes. 
(*iiAMDRRs. Talbot W. " Memoir 'of the Life and Character of Hon, Th( 

frelinghnywn." one volume. New York, 1S63. 

CUArrcLL. J. Harris. " (leoi-gla History Stories," In "Stories of tbo Slates" 

series, puhllshe<l hy .Silver, Burdctt & Co., Boston, 1905. J 

Hmdahle and ini-urate. 1 

CuKROKKK Natiox. "AddrcBS of Committee and Council to the People of the 

United States." 1830 (pamphlet). 

An outline of Cherokee iwiltlcal relations with the Cnlted States. 
Cherokee Nation, " Emigration Papers of," among Indian OfHce records. 
Cherorck Nation. " Ijiws of," adopted by the council ut various periinls (panv-J 
phlet). Knoxville. 1820. 
Ufieful as indicating progress in ctvlllzatlon. 
Choctaw Nation. "Case of. against the United States" (pamphlet), Wash-] 
Ington. 1S72. 
Contains a r^sum^ of their political relations with the United States. 
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Choctaw Nation. "The ConstUution and LawB of" (pniuphletK Park Hill, 
Cherokee Nation. 1-S40. 

The eonstltmiou wna mnde 1S38; the laws l>«ir dale 1834-1831). 
Choctaw Natiow, " I'ajiers llespectlng the Ulfchts ami Inieresta of" (pamph* 
pt), Washln^ou. 1.H55. 

Contains several Important documents bearing ui>on the violation of 
the (NMity of 1S20 and the non-exeoutlon of the treaty of 1830. 
Chbistian Jouk.xai,, The. fonrti»en volumes, e<Uted by Bishop Ilobart, from 
ISIT to 1.S30. 
CoMtuluM letters and paiwrn beurluK upon the Ouelda Indians. 
CLAinoH?iE, J. K. H- " Mississippi as a Provlnre, Territory, and State," Jackson. 
1880. 

Claiborne was one of the commlaslonerH appointed by the United States, 
1S42-1H43 to inquire Into and iidjndioate tlie rinims of the Choctiiws under 
the ti'eaty of ISSO. His accouut of tbc <'biK.taw n'mmnl nud of the events 
Oivnsioutng it is short but fair. 
C4.ABK, Sattebi-kk. " Kariy Times at Fort Winnebago and Black Hawk War 
ReniinljwvnceH." In " Wiaf<«isin Hisiorlral (Collections." ^ III : 3119-321. 
Has locjil UitereHt, but little historical value. 
Clark, Wixxxau. " Pni>ers of," In the jiosseflslon of the Kansas nistorical So- 
ciety. 

This collection of twenty-nine folio manuscript Journals Is somewhat In- 
accurately name<I. since It Include not only the rwords of Governor Clark, 
hut likewise? th«»se of IiIm successors In the ntllce of aui)erintendent of In- 
dian affairs at St. Louis. They furnish numerous details, luiiwrtuut 
nud unimportant, in the history of Indian removal. 
Clay. IIenhv. " The Life, Corresimndeuce. and Speech<»s of." edited by Calvin 
Colton, six volumes, New York. 1S57. 

. The same, with an Introduction by Thomas B. Iteetl and a " lllstorj- of 

Tariff I..eglslntiou fmm 1812 to 18110" by William McKlnley, seven volumes. 
New York, 18i>7. 

riay was not interestctl In the Indians for their own sake, and his works 
furnish nothine for the Hivostl«at"r exc«»pt In i*onnectioii with the removal 
of tlie C'lierokfH'H, on wblch (piestlon he took, as was to have been expected. 
}i decidetl stand n;.:ainKt Jackson. 
CoHKN. M. M. "Notices of Florida and the Campaigns." one volume, Chnrles- 
ton, S. C and New York, 1S36. 

Very serviceable for details df negotiations with the SemlnoU-s. talks of 
chiefs, etc.. relative to removal. 
Cqlton, Calvin. "A Tour of the American Lakes and among the ludlans of 
the Northwest Territory In 1H30," two volumes, T»ndon, 1833. 

Plxrellent for an account of the New York cnilgmllon to Green Bay, 
lirobably obtalnwl fmni conversations with Kev. Kleazer Williams, and for 
routcmitorary adverse opinions ou the general subject of removal. 
Copi.KV. A. U, *• ICarly Settlement of Southwestern Michigan." in " Michigan 
Pioneer Collections," V: 144-151. 

Interesting for the subject In hand because of Us biographical references 
to Isaac McCoy. 
CorwAY. GEOftOE fKah-Oe-Ga-Gnh-Bouh). "The Organlxatlon of an Indian 
Territory East of the Mlss^uirl Rivm," one volume. New York. 1850. 

Copwny. a Chippewa chief, advocated before the Thirty-flrst Congress 
the ere«:'tion of a new Indian Territory which should be tin Improvement 
u(K»ii the old, by offering an asylum to nortJiem bauds only, and by pro- 
viding at the outset for Indian self-goverumeut. 
ieS2T— <»8 27 
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Cbaw'ford, W. H., " PaiJers of." Coneult PhlllU>s'8 "Oeorcin nnri StjitP Ulglits," 

paKc 213. 
{.'BFJiiKs, " Km ignition J'nperB of," MiSS.. nmong the Iiulinn (MHce Itocords. 
Uelute to the flnni reiiioviil <»f tlie trlbo from tlu^ country otiHt of tb( 

Mississippi Ulvor. 
Cbrcks. " Examluutlou of the Controversy lietween (ieoncla iind the," First 

publisht^ iu the " New York Kevlew," AugUBt, IS^fV. Based upon the 

documents. 

t'HoWKU.. John (Colonel). "Defense of," MSS., among the Indian Ol 
Reconlfl. 

Submitted by tbe nsent himself to the Government In vindication nf 
his own conduiT beforo. dtirinjr, iind «ub«e<iuent to the negiMliitlon of the! 
treaily cf Indlun Spriufts. Consists of lt*tlen», ittlldnvits, results of fro*»-, 
exnmlDiittons, etc. 

Cbuikshaxk, E. (Major). '" The Dwumeiitary History (»f the Ciimiwlgns uptm 

the Nbi^ra Krontier. 1812," collei'twl nnd etlite<l for the Lundy's Ijtne 

Historical Swietj-. 
CuKRV. BtNJ. F. ("rni)ers of"), MSS., nnioni; tlie Indian Office Records, ad- 

drcfwed to various Indlvtdunis, notably Sohermerhom. \VIl8<^»n Lumpkin, 

and William Carroll, as well as to Govomuit'iit oftidaiH. 

Surh as were not originally Intcndod ftir the l>ei>artment seem to have 

Ikmjii for^vanU'd t<» Washington after Curry's deaith. All are of incalculable; 

value when studUKl in connet'tbm with the CheroktH? removal. 
CuTLKK. Julia Picrkins. "Life and Times of Ephmiiu CuUer," one rolnme^ 

Cincinnati. ISIIO. 
Throws light upon the growth of Ohio and contains mmie documentary 

material. 
Danfobth. Eu.iot. "Indiana of New Vork." in " Oneldn Historical Socletyj 

Transactions." VI : 152-203. 

Instructive for condititma among thene Indians during Jackson's regime. 
Uavidson, Alexandkk, and Stuv£, Bkr:<abii. "A complete History of Illluols,'* 

lti73~187.'t. one volume. Sprlnjrtteld. ISTT. 

Contains much eulogistic matter relative to pioneers, but Is usnally very 

fair iu its acctiuut of the Indians. 
Daviuson, John Nklhon. "The Coming of the New York Indians to Wis- 
consin," in "Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings." ISDO, jiages IKt-lSTi. 
A good general account derived from such secondary authorities oa 

Colton. Eilla. etc. 
r>AWE8. K. C. " Tbe Scioto Purchase In 1787," In " Magasine of AraerlcRD 

History." XXH : ■17(>-4S2. 
Dawson, W. c. a Cnnipilation of the Laws of Georgia," ISUmSafl, one Tol- 

lune, Milledppvlile, IKIl. 
Uecius, "Letters of" {pamphlet I. Louisville, 1805. 

A stTies of charges. addresBO<I to Secretary of SUtte, Jaiues Madl.<vin. 

against W. H. HarrlHiiri. Tlicy contain sianc Hllgbt rcferenwH to Harrl 

son's work as snp*»rintPtjdent of Indian ufTairs. 
Lm i.AKD. Anthony W. "Tim Trnity nf Dancing Uulilill Cnn'k," in ■.Vhibiinm 

Historical SiH-iWy Transacti<»ns." Ill: S»1»-Hh;. 
An account of Cht»ctnw conditions in IStO. 
Dillon, John Bbown. " l>eclinp of tbe Miami Nutlou," hi " Indiana Historical 

Society PubUcatloDB." 1 : 121-1-43. 
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Dix. MoBtiAN (Ilev. Dr.), (cHlitor). "A History of tlie I'nrlsh of Trinity Church, 
New York," 1905. 

VoltinioK in iind IV rontalii many of tlio lotfers utid other par>er8 of 
Hlhh<>|) iloluirt, n-hitive to the uiitvioimry work auioits tho Ni.'\v York 

IlKllillOi. 

I>oiHiE» UiriiARD I. "The riairis «'f tlu» (Jnnit Wost." nuc volume. New York, 
1S7T. 

CitiittiliiM a p^hI (.Tttk'lKin of tlu> Indlnii (ri'itty-uuikiii^ poHry. 
iXiTY, jAMfis UrANK. " I'npers nf," t»4Ht<'il hy U. ii. Thwnltfs. tuu\ pnbMHhed In 
•' Wiwoii.sin Illtrtorli'jU roMcH-n«nis,* XXIII: It'i:t-24a 

iHitj* was solci'teil l)y Cass hh otllchil secretary of the I'ultwl States 
pxplorinp rxpeilitlon of IS2(), niul tliis t-olhvtinn, impei* KKt-'Jin, oontalns 
hU jouriiiil, which suppleuients ami, by Thwalti's's r'omiKirlwHi. ai^i'ords 
with Sohoolriift's iiiirrutivi' of the siiiue exptxiithm piiliM>;h(*«l In IsTtTi. It 
furnishes inalcrhtl on tlic Iiulli\iis only hicUhMitnlly. Tlir n'maliider rtf tlie 
pHIK?r« hen* pruittMl deni with thi» T*'iTitorial orKiml/jition of Wlsc-onsin. 
DoNAi.nsoN. Thomas. "The rwblh- Domain: Its History, with Slatlstlc8>" 
oiii» voUiuie, WnshluKton, 1S.S4. 

Has II g<M)fl <'Xf>osition of the Indhin KUitiiH. 
Drakk. Bkxjauin. "The Mf« and AdveiitureH of Hhick Hawk," seventh 
txlttioii, CMticinrmti, 1S(!K 

CVaislderlni; his nearmvs to tlie events, Drake, though st>mewliat of a 
hero worshipper, pPKlucttl a fairly reliable and iTiipreJndi(>>d work. 
T*RAKK. Ben.iamin. " Tho Life of TeeiimKeh and nf Ills Brother, the Prophet," 
one volume, Chichuiatl, 1S5X. 

Contains constant n'forenee to the Harrison letters and other docu- 
mentiiry material. 
t>cNN. Jacou Piat. "History of Indiana," iu "Aiuericau tktmmonwealth " 
serU'8, one volume, BohIoh, 18S.S, 

Has recent iy been IsbuimI In a revisetl an<I enlarged edition. Is t**^tiapa 
tho I>e8t secondary source for the early history of Indiana. 
Rdwakds, Nik IAN, " Pai>i'rR of," edltetl hy E. D. Washbume, one volmue, 
"Chicago Historinil SrM-iety C^iIhM'tions," UL 

CftntahiH (inly a iMirtbin of fln" I-'dwiirds' colbftlon. Those letters and 
|ka)H>rs that apiK?iir*Hl In N. \V. Kdwiinls's life of bis father are not hero re- 
pnKluee<i, The diK-umeuts are nsofiil for Iwal and tfuueral imjIUIcs, but do 
not contain mucb inatfrlal on ttie Indians. 
KnwARns, Xinian Wibt. " HlHt(»ry of IllJuois, ITTH-IKW, aial Life and Tinn^a 
of Xtnhifi Filwards." one vohmie. Chlcnwo Historical Society rublicallou. 
Sprln^rrteld. 1S70. 

Contains stane do<'umentary inatorial. 
Klun, Alhkut <•- ( i;*'ni'nil). " Lifo ami Public Services of James Duane Doty," 

In "Wisconsin Historical Collections," V: 3«!>-:t77. 
Kixis, AutEUT <f. tlieneral). " Uwollectlons of Upv. Kleazer Williams," In 
"Wisconsin Historlrnl ColUn'ticMis.' VIII: .'tirJ^lTiL*. 

A touch *it hitler i»orj«.>nal foflhiK detracts froni the dlfrnlty and true 
worth of this proiluctlon. Nevertheless, It IntriHinces ns to the real Mr. 
Williams, and we understand, as never before, his relath»ns to the Oneldas 
and allk>d Imuds. 
Ki.MS. AruKnT <I. (tJeneral). "Some .\(»eount of the Advent of the Xew York 
Indians Into Wlsciaisln," In "Wisconsin Historical Ciillei-tloiis," II: 415- 
44i). 

K\entH narmteil sotne thirty years after tUey are sopiwaetl tit Uuv* oc- 
curred yet, as Kills was the assistant of Kev. Kleazer Williams and free 
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BiTXiB, AuiciiT G. — Continued. 

from his vapnrit*s. Up whs In a position to know tht' lilstorj of the New 
Tork Indian emi^rratUm Intiinntfily and well. His statementa are very wig- 
geKtive and in Ibo btgbest decree belpful to further reseuroh. 

KvABTs. .lEBKMiAii. " P^HsnyH on the Present OriaiH in the Oinrtitlon of th 
Anierlcan Indians," one volume, Boston, 1820. 

The«f eswiys, tw»*nty-fonr In niimtier, were first pnbliBhed In "The Na 
tionnl lutelllKencer " under tbc |»»endonym of " Wiu, Penn." They con- 
HtUiite a very fine exixwltlon (»f the wrongs coiuuilttetl ugiilnfit the Indians 
and boar frw tracefi of having been written from tJie nbsolntely missionary 
point of view. 

KvABTs, JriiCMiAii (editor). " Si>eeche6 on the Paasafce of the BUI for tho 
Removal of tlie Indians." one vohime, Boetton and New York, 1H30. 

This In a collection of the princliwil Senate and IlonRe speeches against 
omioval. April and May. ISM), and Is very convenient for ready referenceu 

Pairuanks, OKORtfK It. "History of Florida,*' one volume, Philadelphia, ISTl. 
Chapters XIX to XXIII Inclusive deal with the SendnoleH. and are 
fairly tniHtworlbj'. 

FiNLKv. jAMt's 1$. (Uev.K "History of the Wyandott Mission at Upper San- 
dusky. Ohio," one voltunei Cincinnati, 1S40. 

FiRLEY, jAUii:s B. (Uev.). " Mfe Among the Indians, or IVrsounl Remtnls- 
(•enci« nnd IIlRtoricral Incldeutfl," edited by Rev. D. W. Plark, one volume. 
Cincinnati, 18il8. 

KoNOA. JoriN H. " Early Reminiscences of Wlaponsln." in " Wisconsin HI^! 
lorical CollectionB." V: 2*)n-2S4. 

Fonda, an t-tirly pioneer of Wisconsin, dictated the IndlTldual parts o 
this iirtiole to llio editor of the "Prairie du Clilen Courier," and It was In 
that pajjer Unit they ftrsst appimre*!. (L. ('. Ornper's edtorlal note, ** Wis- 
consin Historical r<illoellims."* V: 2fK». » Their shortcomings as remlnts- 
reuces are more than compensuteil by their suiucestlveuess. 

FoBCK, M. F. (OnernM. "Some Early Notices of the Indians of Ohio," one 
volnme. Chiclonntl. 187J). 
A nrst-clftsi* rGiK»rt ui>on early conditions. 

Fosn, Thomas. "A History of Illinois," lSlS^lK-i7, one volume. Chteajm, lft,^J 
Kxceetllngly partisan nnd said to have been comixiscd for personal 
vindication. 

FosTEs. AuTHUB. "A Plct^st of the Laws of (;e<>rKla," 1820-182!>, one roUtm 
Philadelphia. Ism. 

Gaiwes, Edmund P., " Report of," MSS.. amouK the Indian Office Record^.] 
I)elnff the results of his Investigntlons relative to the Oeorgla-Creek con 
troversy. 

'* (Jales awd Seaton's Reoisteb of Debatkb in Conoress," thirteen volum 
Washlnirton. 

Cover the period from December, 1S24, to March, t837. Invaluable. 

(lAi.i.ATiN. AiBEnr, "Writings of," edited by Henry Adams, three volumes, 
Philadelphia. lS7t>. 

Uabbktt. Wii-uam Roiikbtson, and (Jo*»DPA8Ti'aK, Auaaa Viaoiu "History of 
TennesHC(N" one vohinic. Nashville. ISKH). 

On the text-book order, tint contalnK Interesting biographical sketches af 
Huch men as Crockett, HouRton. Carroll. <'tc. 

Gabbikok, William Luivd, "Life of," as told by his children, four volumcv, 
New York, l.S.S5-18«). 

Cfjntnlns occasional references to <sarrls(m's opposition to Jackaon'* 
Indian ix>licy and to fJeorgU's treatment of the Cherokoes. 
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roar^OBBUA R. "The Exiles of Florldji." oue vt»]uine. CoUimbuii, ISTkS. 

Huh h plneo hi an [ndinii l)lljlIo|crn)ili.v only »» throwing a little light 
uiwn the TjeKoflHtlon of eurly Creek trentles. 
GiLUEB, fJEOBoK Rockingham. "Sketches of Some of the First Settlers of 
Tpiier Geoi'icin. of the CUerokees, and the Author." one volume. New 
York, ib&r*. 

A very egotistical book, hut couvenleut for reference because of Its docu- 
meutury materia!, In iwrtlLuIur the GUmer-WIrt correspondeuc** relative 
to the rhertik<»e t^se. 
Gbgcev. CnARi.Ks R. "The InJlaus of Huron County. Ohio," in *' Thu Flrelunds 
rioiieer," XV: l(>r.2-107a. 

The subject-matter Is wilortaliilnc and relliible thoujrh SDniewhiit de- 
tached, as ts often the case with the writings of UkiiI historians. For years 
Mr. (;n!en luis l>et»n collecting umterlul on "The History and Tradlltons of 
the Marals ties Cygiies Valley," which will greatly cootrlbute to our 
knowledge of Indian ivinovals. 
Gbioivon, AunvsTrN. " Seventy-Two Years' UfH.'ol lections of WIhcousIu," In 
•'Wisconsin Historical Collections," III: 107-290. 

The article concerns Itself with recollectlous more of Individual Indian 
chiefs than of historical onulltloni*. 
Halrert H. S. juid Rau.. T. H. "The Creek War of 1813 oud 1814," one 
volume. Chicago, ist>5. 

I*rofcssor CImnning very accurately (h'HcrlIx_*a It as "often prejudiced" 
but "c!implle<i froui all available material, original, secondary, and tradi- 
tional." (Lamed, p. 169.) 
Haueett. J. " Historical Notes Respecting the Indians of North America, 
with Remarks on the AttemiHs Made to Convert and Civilize Them." oue 
volume, London, lS2Fi. 

General, siii)erncial. and frequently Inaecurate, 
Haptsard. T. V. " Parliamentary Debate.s," ls03 to date. Five series, London, 
Hakson, .Toiijv H. "The I^>8t Prince," one volume. New York. 1854. 

Conlnlus a little inaterhil bearing nimn Kleaxer WUllams'M Indian Inter- 
ests, but not enough To uuike ns think that In that respect alwj the pre- 
tender to French royalty luid ImiMtsed ujKm the criHlulIty of the author. 
Harrex, Ki>wabd .Tknkin.s. "The Life of G(H>rgc Mcintosh Troup," one vol- 
ume. Savaunuh, 1S5H. 

The chief valne of this eulogistic biography lle.s in Its collection of 
original material. Were the IxMik Itself more comratin. It might bo re- 
gardotl as the moat nccessltile, l)ecatise most ctuivenient, repository of 
documents on tl}e (JtHirgla-Creek controversy. The nnthor has Introduced 
tUem chronologlrally and. In most <*nses, pointed ont, in very tilting terms, 
their Interrelation. As he snys In his preface, "Troup's private corre- 
spondence must have been extensive; and, without doabt. much of It has 
been Irrecoverably lost." 
Habvey. Hicnbv. " History of the Shawnee Indians. 1^1-1854." one volume, 
Cincinnati, ISTkj. 

A coimected but very meager accouut, almost useless for purpoees of 
reference. 
Hatch, W. S. (Colonel). "A Chapter In the War of 1812," one TOlnme, Cln- 
clnuuti. 1S72. 

Hatch writes from memory. HIb chief fault Is (he tise of too strong 
language. He pays tdgh tribute to the clmracter of Teeumseh and to that 
of the nortbwestern Indians geueraliy. 
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Papers of.*' CousiiJt Phillips's "Georgia aud Stal 
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JIawkinh. RicrfJAuiN, 
KlKhts," p. '2^4. 

riAVES. Chari-KS W. (Uev.). "The Dlncest' 
uiut», setxiuU edition, New York. lt»04. 

Best and fiillest (general nc<-ouiit of Bishop Hobart's relnflons 
Eleaiser WilliuDiH and the UneldaK. 

Hazard. Samuel (editor). ** llegiater of I'ejnwylvnnia." 182S-1S35, slxt 
voluuieH. 

Has lUtlo contemiwrary utntorial nti the Indians, but, iH^lnnliig with 
Volume XII, oflTers tin Interesting srrles of artlc'les ou the history uf 
tltleH in Peuusylvuuiu which involves u knowled^ of tlje Indian's I 
atattis. 

HKrKK\vKi.nKR. JouN <Kev.). "A Narrative of the MisHlon of the MorarluB 
Brethrwi's Church Among the Delaware and Mohegan Indiana from IT-I*^ 
to miS." one volume. I'hiladeliihla. ls2tl. 

Very Instructive for the early history nf the Ohin Vnllpy. William 
Conuelley, the present owner of tlie oriffiiial manuscript, is pniposUitC ( 
edit H new and more coniidele etlltUm of it. the nrruugemeiit of which slut 11' 
be «fl nearly a» can b** aiwertained In line with the mlsHlonary's first Inten- 
tions, the publishers having abbreviated and nitered the original copy. 

Herbcbm ANN. Cli ARLts liEoHuic. "A French I^:miKr^ < "olony in the Unit 
States," 17SJ>-1703. in " History. Records, and STtidles of the ITuited Stat 
Catholic Historical Society," I, Part I. panes 77-lMl. 

TJie material Is based upon nn article by M. FlenrI Carr^ In the "Rev 
de Paris," May I.'). 1.S08, but Is more luteresllnf; tlmn that as a sldellghl 
npon the events that necessitated St. Clair's ex[>e«lltlon. 

HiLDRETii, UicHABLK "The Hlstory of the United States to 18121." Uevlst' 
edition, six volumes, New York, 1KS2. 

HOBART. JoiIX IlKNRY (ItiRbo])). "PRItCrS of." 

The miinuBcrlpts of the Right Uev. John Henrj' Ilobart are among Ilia 
archives of tlie K]»lwopal i'hurch. pres**rvitl in a fireproof utiife in room 
of the Church Mission House. 2S1 Fourth avenue. New York City, under the 
guardianship of the acting registrar, the Kev. Dr. Samuel Hart. They con- 
sist of letters and other dtM-uments extending from Hoharfs entrance to 
Princeton in 1791 to a short time l>efore his death which occurred at 
Auburn, N. Y., September 10 (12?). 1830. The letters are from mei 
bers of his family. esi>eclally his mother, from his classmates, mid from 
other friends In the i)erlod to ISUO. After that, they are from bishops, clergy- 
m<^. and laymen of the Kplacoiwil Chuivh In America, also of the ChurcB 
of England, and from dlstlngnlnhtMl jierstais on the coutlnenf nf Euro|* 
They iirr In nuinbt'r niore tlian six thousand. About thrw tlimisund are 
hidorstHl and (IKkI alphabetically in bundles. The others are inserted In tbe 
stubs of old vtiut'her. or stock books, chronologically from iwrj it» 1S20. Ao 
Index to the letters in bundles was published in the third volume of Divtd 
Dlx's "History of Trinity Chui-ch " (ApiH'ndix pp. 4ST-497). In the UiuiuJ 
volumes of till' Hobart Pa[H'rs are ninny letters from iMH)ple eonnecte«l with 
tlie Oneida Keservatlon in New York and a tvrw tliat deal particularly with 
the proiHiserl removal to Wisconsin. Many t»f the letters and other imjw'n* 
touohUig upon the ludlnns. In whusi* moral jind spiritual wclfar*' Hlslmp 
Hobart was vitally Interested, were piihlisbed at the time of their isxtie, 
the earlier om^ in the "Christian Journal" aud the later In the " tJti«|W 
Messenger." Some have more recently api>eared In Doctor Ulx's " History 
of Trlnlti' Church." 
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HoBABT. JoHX IlKNBY (IMsbop), " JleDiorlul of,"* 0. oollectlon of sermonR on the 
dmtb of the KIglU Hev. J. H. Ilobart. wUh » memoir of Ul« life uiid 
wrUinifS. on« volunio. New York, 1S31, I'Mlteil niionymoiiBly by Jobu 
Frederlfk SoUro«lor, iin npfllstiint nilni«ti»r of Trinity Chiireh Ju New York. 

IIoDusoN. AuAM. " I-t»ltors fmm North Amerlcii, Wrltttn DuriiiK a Tour In 
the lulttHl SlateH uiul fiiiiiulu." two volumes, I>>iid<m, 1S24. 

The seooml volume bus mm-h ooucernlng the rlvUiiUUloii uf tho soiUborn 
ludluns and itoles the Cherokee aversiou to fiirtlier cessionsL 

noLST, HF.avANN K. VON. "The i'oiistitutlonai nnd riflltU-nl Hlsiory of the 
United .States," I75(>-lSo1>. Trnnnlated by John J. UUor et ul., eight 
volumes, new edition, ('hicnjro, ISiiti. 

UuuiERT, AucuEU BuTLKK. " HlHtorlc Highw&ys of America, sixteen volumea, 
Cievelnnd. KHrj-nMio. 

Certain volumeH nnd certiiln chniiters In other volumeH are of exeeedln^ly 
grent interest for the passing of the Indian. 

Ul'lhgkt. AitciiKB Bt'Tij!:H. " !<<'4lmeu'K RoudH; the Indian ThorouKhfareH of the 
Central West," one volume, ColumbuH, IIKM). 

Ullbebt. Arcueb Butles. "The Ob! Nuilonal Road; a Cbujrter of American 
Eximnslon," one volume, C'olumbus, UK)!. 

Indians. " Iteitorts on. " 179t^-1834. Embodied In the reports of the Secretary 
of War. 

Indian Affaibs. '* Reports of the Oommlss loners," 183G to date, Waahini^on, 
D. C. 

The Indian Office proper, as n refftilnr and distinct subdivision of the 
War Departnient, was not creatwl until IS.'ift, nnd in that year the firBt 
Comml88luner of Indian Affairs wa8 apixiLuted. The reports of thl8 of- 
tlclnl diitliig from that time are full of matter relative to the past and pres- 
ent of the Indian. 

"Indian Affairs. Laws, and Txeatics," (Senate Document No. 452, Fifth 
Congress, first sesdlon.) 

Compiled ami edltetl by Charles J. Kappler, clerk to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian AffairH, two volumes, Wushiuj^on, D. C, 11103. 

Indian Cowjuissionebs. " Aiimuil ReiMirtn of the Hoard of," lS(iO-llK)5. 

In IS^'i** a Hoard of Indian Comniinsioners was organized. rcaiKmslble to 
the Secretary of the Interior, and usslgnecJ the dutj- of aninntlly reporting 
upon Indian conditions and ways In which thvy might, if bad, be amelio- 
rated. The rriKirls ruiitain many rcHeflluuH njiou past events that lighten 
the labor of the Investigator. 

Indians. " PoouinentH and Proceetllngs Relating to the Formation nnd Pro- 
gresH of a Ittmrd lu the city of New York for the Emigration. I'reservatlou, 
and luiprovement of the Aborigines of America, July 22, 1829." Complied 
by \'onderpool & Cole. New York, 1.S2H. 

The contents of this imblicatiun include the constitution of the board, 
corresiMiiideiice with Thomas L. McKcnney relative to its orgnnlsuttlon, 
Juckxon'H talk to the Creeks, and his talk to thu Clierokee delegation, etc. 

Indians. " Laws i>f the Colonial and State (iovemments Relating to Indians 
and Indian AfTalrH from 1024 to 1S31, Incluslvei" published by Thomimon 
& lloniuns, Washington, I), C, 1832, 

Indian Oi^ticfc: RtroBim. 

The material in the second and In all succeeding chapters, eicejit the 
thlnl, Is largely based ui>on tlieolDclul records preserved In the Indian OtHi-e 
at Washington, D, C These reci>rds buv«» had a very precarious existence 
and are even now 'n a stmiewbnt dlstirgnnlHiHl and [Perishable condition. 
They date from November, 1800. and at the time of my examluatluu were 
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iKDiAN OFficK Records — Continued. 

to Ue foiiiif] III dleH. bundlPH, UMtor books, report bookR. and Index voli 
A descrlptUtn of the flies and of their contents Is given wltb reast^nalfl 
exiictneBB on pugcs 205-209 ))f the Bot-wul ikIUIod of Van Tyue and Leland'al 
"Guide tu the Archives," Usued by the Cnniegie InHtUutlon. 

Tho bundles are compoMHl of certain records, rlasslfied according to sutn; 
jwt-iuutter. such a»* " Iiidlau Talks, the Mitchell Papers, the Curry l'ar>ers 
the Indian Springs Trwity Pnprrs, the rherokee Bounty Ijiud Papers,, 
Iteservatlou Pai)er8 of the Various Triln's, SrH>liarl<>n Claims Paiwrs, 
Cherokee Neutnil Lund Pivpen*. and the Emigration l'ni»ers of the 0<H«k«,' 
Chootaws, ChloktisnwH. Cherokees. and Seojluolee, reaiM?ctiveIy. I have imij 
been able to llud any siieclal |>ai>ers relating; to the rt*moval uf any of the] 
uorthem tribes. 

The letter iKxiks, with one excetitlon. contain copies of outgoing cor-] 
restNtniU'iirf nnil may be cUissifled as follows: 

A, *• letters Sent." 

1. Those dealing with miscellaneous nCTalrs: 

(a) "First scries," six volumes, doslgnateil by letters Noveuibor, ISOO, 
to April, 1S'J4: Vol. A. November 17, lSO(>-AprIl 2U, ISCW; Vol. B, April 2:J, 
1804-July 5, 1S(W; Vol. C, July S, 1801>-r>eceniber 31, 1816: Vol. r>, 
January 8. 1817-July 31, 1820; Vol. E, August 2<J. l»2t>-Oclober 27. 1823 ;i 
Voi. F, Octolwr, 1823-Aprll 20, 1824. 

(h) "Second series," two hundred volumes, designated by nnmhers, 
March 18, 1824, to January 8, l.SS<;. 

(v) "Third series." (" Chickasiiw Letter Rooks"), three volumes;, desig- 
nated by letters, January, 1832. to April, 1861 : Vol. A. January, lS32-.*<ep- 
tember. 18aS; Vol. B, September, ]83S-June, 184S; Vol C, June. 184S-J 
April, 1801. 

2. Thos*» dealing with Indian trade reUitions only : 

(d) "Fourth series." four volumes, df-slgimted by lettere, 0**toher 31, 
1807, to April 11, 1818. 

(e) •* F^lfth s<?rtes," lurtimplote, only one volume, " H," exlunt, and ihiit 
covers the period from July, 1S20. to April, 1822. 

B. " I^etters Sent and Received." 

(/) "Sixth series." one volume, 1835-1836. Relates chiefly to Cherokee 
removals. 

The Index volumes are valuable only as furnishing Buggestlona of 
to be examined and may be classified thus: 

A. " Xxftters Kecelved." 
(a) "First series," thirty-three volumes, designate*! by numbers, Janu-j 

ary 1. 1824, to June 30. 1847. 

(6) "Second series," three volumes, deslgnnted by letters, Februnry,. 
1830. to November, 1830. Deals exclusively with emigration. 

B. "\Veekly Report of Letters Received." 
(r) " Third !*prieK." fine volume, January, 1832, to June. 1S33. 

C. " Letters Keglstcrcil." 
(rf) " Fourth series." This system of recfirdlng the Incoming letters 

adopted '»bout tlic time the Interior Department was created and continue*, 
to the present day. 

From the forecolng analysis It Is evident that, for the perlo<| covertsl 
by tills thesis, there was no regular system of preserving the Indbin records, 
which, at befit, do not antedate th*? destructive fire which Ltroke not in 
the War Oillce, Xovemlxjr 8. 1800. Furthermore, the records hiive them- 
selves been subjected to various removals. Incident upon new bulMiaX 
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K OrricE Recouus — Cootiiiued. 
accommodations and ii)>on the transfer of the Indian Bnreou from the War 
to the Interior Department. It Ik mutter of Iradlllou that, when the hi»t- 
uanied change was offwted, the Secretary of War was so nnnoj'ed at the 
^^conseiiiient l(ws of J«rl«liotlon. tlmt he took no imUm to »ee that the pai»erH 
^Jwero not taminsred with in transit. Autogrofh tlends most have been in 
P evidence, for the page b(*aring the slgnoturo of a prominent Individual Is 
fiometlnieH mutilated or niLssinK. The parts of a letter are often separated 
from each other and IncloHures abHlractefJ or mlsplaotxl. All This iv>intH 
^—^ to very rough handling whleU we may well Bupix>8e lot»k place, luBHrnneb 
^Bnn the |mi»ers, after helnjj careleKsly wtrted, were thrt^wn Into an ordinary 
^H transfer wagon. Removal has. morectver, not betm their only mlsfortirae. 
^H Such of them, as there was no Immediate need of, were stored temporarily 
^^ In the hnsemeut ; and, on one oocatdon. it was discovered that a night wntch- 
L mini had dis[>oHed of some of tliem fur waste init>er. Fortunately the 
^K office nianngeil t(» riH'nver nuiHt if n«»t alt ttf them. A few years after the 
^V Civil War an alarm of Ore In an opposite building caused the Indian Office 
r to remove Uh records to an outside iuclosnre for safety. Some of them may 
^_^ have l>een lost- At all events, the occurrence aggrnvatctl the cxlsthig 
^H disorder. f*re«Rnre of cuiTent bnslneas and lack of facilities have pre- 
^H vented the arrangement ttf these manuscript materlnla In proper order 
^H for Cfaivenlent examination. Nevertheless, »» valuable are they lliat the 
^H re«earrh worker Is well re^mld for hlH trouble. 
^^XANH. "Removal of." Article in "North ^Vmerlcan Review." January. 1830. 

P XXX: trJt-v^^. 

' WaH pronounced l)y contemporarieB to have had great Influence tn bring- 

ing about the passage of the removal act of 1830. 
Tnuian RKinxa Assm'tAxmN, "Annual Reiwrts of the I'^xecutlvo Committee of," 

1883 to date. Philadelphia. 
Indian Sfbinos Tbkaty I'apebs. MSS. among the Indian OfHce Records, bearing 
ufion the negotiation and repudiation of the Creek treaty of ls2.%. find In- 

^^ eludhig the Incoming corresjtondence of Campbell> Orowell, Andrews. 

^^f iinlnes. Troup, and others. 

' iKuiANs. "A statement of the Indian Relations with n Reply to the Article In 
the Sixty-sixth Nnniber of the North American Review on the Removal of 
the Indianw." pnbllKhed by Clayton A Van Norden. New York. 1830. 

yyXUlA.N TBt:ATIES AND LaW8 AWD RF.«n.AT10NS RELATINO TO IPTDIAX AfFAIBS," 

^H compiled and publlKlied under orders of the Deimrtment of War, February 9 
^" and October «. l«2ri. Washlngt<ai. IX C. 1826. 

"IWDiAX Tbk.\tikr nrrwEKN thk ITniteii States and the Iwdian Tribes." 
^K 177H-ls;S7. <'inni)lli»d and annotated under the miperA'Islun of the Conmils- 
^H sloner of Indian Affairs. Wushingtou. D. C. 1S37. (I'rlnterti, I^ngtree & 
^B O'Sullivau.) 

^V Mure ciimprehenBive than any other edition covering the same period. In- 
I clades not only extensive treaties, but also minor contracts of which there 
^—^ Is often no trace In the seventh volume of the United States Statules at 
^B I«srge. The compiler's notes are accurate and labor-saving. 
^TKDiAN Tbiiaties hetwcen the Tnited States ano the Indian Tbiiies." 

177S-1S41!. being the si'venth volume of the Unlteil States Statutes at I-arge. 
j l-aler trectlles are Included In tlie particular volume for the year In which 

Ihey were individually ratlHed. 
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iNOCBflOix. I.. D. *'A niRtory of the War Deiutrtnieut of the Ualted Stall 
one v»»lume, WiiHliinjrtcm, D. ('., 1S7V>. 

XIH rre:iCUii'nt of thf Iiidiaii Itiirouii niul itH iMilIcy U guiM^rficiai lu tl 
extreme. 

Jackson. Alfricd Augustus. "Abraham Lincoln tn the black Hawk War, 
"WiflconBUi Hlstorioil Collectlous." XIV: 118-130. 

8n|»erh>r to Nicolay ami Hay's account, which U. (J. Thwaltee ban tU 
clan'il to he hasi**! uiH>n <*noiieiins ttata. 

Jackson. Anobkw, " l'aiH.'rK i»f.*' 

The collection uf Jackson iniinuaerlpts belonging to the GongreMlou 
Library 1h minutely (U'Kcriht^l by C. iL Lhicoln In "The Literary i 
Ie4*titr" for May, VM)4. It is there estimated to consist of about 7. 
illRtlnct palters — " letters, rei)orts. uml nillilury relurns^tojiether wlti 
thirteen volumes of letter ttouks and military records." More 8|H«oltlcuJl 
one might Kay, that the eolli>etioii eomiirlses Jackson's own letter bool 
rougli drafts of letters written by him. letters addressed to hlni. copies 
letters i>uks1iik between second and third parties, and. Anally, utte«t< 
copies of Indliui treaty jourmils. Some of the hist uamed are of iucalei 
lable value, because their originals have apparently dlsupiieured from tl 
Indian Office. Additional Juekaou I'aj^iers are in the custody of the Tt 
nessee Historicnl Si>clety. 

The exauiinntion of the Jaekwm collection in Washington is a most lalwi- 
rtons prix*esH, for fadcHl ink. |>oor writing, and still iioorer siielllnK. increusi^^ 
the natural shortcomings of n very much mixetl and discursive eorresptm^i^l 
euce. Jackson was interesie<I lu many things, and he wrote energeilcuMr^^ 
upon nil. Fortunately .for future investigators, the prLicess of arranging, 
cata1o;;ulnt;. and calendaring is well under way. That done, surely we 
may Ijuive tlial lu a few years a wcU-edlted puhllcutiou of his more impor- 
tant worijs will iipiM'ar, to sjiy nothing of a refllly praiseworthy biography. 
At present the historical student Is lamctitnbly dt^sillute of both. 

Jackson. IIf.i.kn Hunt. "A Centurj* of Dishonor," one volume. New York. 1* 
Severe bi its criticism of the I'nlted Ktates ludlan |H>llcy. None the U 
its statements are in Uie uinla based U[>ou facta It Is much to be regretK 
that the tf*ue of the book Is a tritie sentimental. 

Jetfehson, Thom.\s, "Calendar of the C'orresiKjudeuce of," iu Bulletins of 
Bureau of Rolls and Library of the De|»artment of State* No». tS, 8. and 1( 
Washington. ISiM. 1S1»5. irK>8. 

Jei-'fehson, Thomas, " Memoir. Corresih>udenpe, and Miscellanies from Ih* 
I*ai»ers of." edlte<l by Thos. Jefferson Uaudol[)h. four volumes, second edilin 
Charlottesville, 1S30, 

Jkfpicrson, Thomas. "The Writings of," edited by H. A. WashtDgtoti, dH 
volumes, Washtugtou, 1S53-&4. 

JcFFKBsoN, Thomas, "The Writings of" 17GO-1826, edited by Paul Lelce«t4 
B^ord. ten volumes. New York, isjii!. 

Jeffkkson. Thomas, "The Writings of" (library edition), A. A. Lipsi>»«iu 
«lltf>r In chief; A. E. Bergh. managing editor. In process of jmblitTjitb 
eighteen volumes to d:ite, I'.KH. Washiagton, D. C. 

More comjilete but less handy than Ford's edition, which, tu its tui 
Is beyond all tHHuparison with Uandolph's and Washington's. 

Kennedy, John rENDi.irroN. " Memoirs of the Life of Wm. Wirt," two 
PhHudelphia. 1840. a new and revisi^Mi edition, Fhlladelptda, lHr>0. 

Viduuie IL Chapters XV, XVII. XIX. useful for a study of the C 
case. 
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KlMO. fiurus, "The Life aud Correspondeuce t»f." 17rjr>-lS27. edited by IMmrles 
B. King* six voluiuE's, New York, 1UU0. 
Volume VI. iwge 11-1 ctmtnlns n letter to Kilward King, February VJ, 
I ISIS, relative to the treaty of tklwardsvllle uiul to I'litTuki-o afTiilrs. 

Xma, John M. " Indian Treutlea of Teiuiessee," in "Aiuerlcau Uistoricul .Magn- 

aine." VI: 307-380. 
I Advances the !d»>n that Jaekwrn. though determined to foree the Indians 

we»tw«rd. had no intt-iitlon of uetioK at the hehewi of Uecjr^Ia. 
Ijbwis and L'lark ExPKiitTioN, " HlHlory of," tnlited by Klllott Cones from the 
tirl^lnal uianniM.Tli>t JonruulH uud Held books* of the uxitlorers. four voUimes, 
I New York. 1W)3. 

I The ClflrU-Vth^rhls impors. d«»Bcrlbwl by U. <t, Thwaltes in Serlbner's 

Ma^zlne. XXXV: fi.sr)~7<Nl. tioitig newly dlst*overed perwmnl reeonbs <if 
I^wIh and l'lark, nmy [wsnibly throw light ui»ou tho WKMndury objects of 
the exiHMlitiuu; for, aUhongh the cxplurerM were to open u)i coniuuuilciitU>n 
I with w»*»tem rrlbcm, there is no Indication in roiiea's reprint of their iuiiktk 

that they were to prepare for the nii^n'atl<»M of llie wistern. 
Little, Henrv. "A History i»f the lilack Hawk AVur." third re^'laed edition in 
"Pioneer Society of Mlchipin CttliectJous," V; 152-178. 

A xood BUininary of the chief events, but the accuracy of the detalit* 
may well be qiiestioiUHl. IJttle was 7S yearH old when he brought out Ihls 
edition, and. wbiie po^hitc ub the historian of the Indian's side. Indulges 
in weak sentiment. His knowledi^ of the subject is not exhaustive. 
LuuPKiM, Wilson, *' PajH'rs of." 

Many of the l.umpkin letters are to l>e found in the bundle of Curry MSS. 
aniou^ the Indian OtHce Records, also In the MlsceIlantH>us and Cherokee 
Files of the same office, and In Jan»es«)n'B e<lition of the Calhoun corr«»- 
Hpoudence. For information resi»ecting the Lumpkin M8. nutohloKniphy. 
wmsult rhIllliJs'8 "Georgia and State Klu'Uts.'' jwge 214; It has (11MI8) 
Just been printetl, we are Informed. 
McBkiuk. David. "The Capture of Black Hawk." in " Wlsconslu Historical 
Collections." V : 2t>-I-2*)7. 

A brief sketch of the iMMniyal of Riaek Hnwk by Wlnnel>airoeH. 
McCalkr. W. F. " The Aaron Burr * (uispirncy." one volume. New York. 15XKJ. 
The latest work on the su!tj*'<*t. Written from rlie stondiK)liit of the 
Southwest. Hasitl nixm JiickKon I'ui)ers, Mexican Archives, and contem- 
porary newspaiK'rs. The .strong feature of the b(Hik Is the showing that 
Ijoulslann was not dlsgnmtleil at the time the con8i)iracy Is said to have 
been plotted. Pogsiltly the abandoumeut of the removal project may have 
contributed to her sntlnfactlon. 
McCalIm Gko. a. t Major). "Letters from the Frontiers," one volume. Phila- 
delphia. is<is. 

Not «)f much value except ns throwing light uiM>n the Indian character, 
and In that respect it Is most useful for the Semlnoles. 
McTall, James. "Journal of a Visit to Wlsciuisin In IKtU." published with 
u sketch of his life by his nephew, Ansel J. McCall. and n copy of the 
instructions fnmi the SecTetnry of War of June U, IS'M). In "Wisconsin 
Historical Collections," XII : l70-2(>ri. 
MciTall. Jauks. "Documents lllnstratlng tlie Journal of." obtained from the 
records of the Interior Dcimrluieiit, and publlshoil In " Wiscousln HlBtorlcnl 
Collections," XH : litM;-iil5. 

Among rbcftt' documents are the report of the commissioners, pages 
207-214, and the alUduvU of one of them, John T. Mason, Seiitcmber 20, 
1890» to the effect that he does uot concur In that part of the reitort bearing 
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McGall, Jabces — Conttnued. 

upon tlie validity of the New York-MeDomlne4> a^:re«iuents of 1821 and 
1822, b<H.*uU8o he ret:nrd8 It us gratuitous, the couimlHslou not having h 
authorUed to invt«8tl;aite tht? ciuUn of the New York Indians, but ouli 
to adjust their dlfferwu'ea with tho Meunminees, 

McCoy, Isaac. (Rev.). " I'mtera of," MRS. In the p«>s8esslon of the Kansftaj 
Historical Society presented by John C. McCoy. Consist «f missionary aii( 
family corre8pi>ndence, from 1S»>8 to 184T, besides journals. Incoinpleti 
from 1817 to 1841. 

A very valuable source for research work on the actual removal of tl 
Indians, espoclnlly of the northern tribes after 1830. McCoy surveyed. o| 
Bni)erinteuded the survey, of several of the early reservations In Kansai 
and located most of the tribes that went there. The (Jtivenuiienl pliK-e 
great reliance ui>on hlni, and his truly kindly disimsltlou toward the emi' 
grants st>ftened the rigor of the Jaoksonlan measures. 

Ml'Cov. Isaac (Rev.). "The Annuiil ReK^lster of Indian Affaire within the 
Iiulhin Territory." A rare periodical. 

(\mtalnH Interestlnfr particulars resptvting the Indian emigrant's advent 
Iut*» the nevf country, his surroundloKs. and his prospects. 

McOoY, Isaac (Rev.). "History of Haptist Indian Missions," one volame, N» 
York. 1840. 

A record of the personal exi»erience8 of the mlaslonary, his family, ai 
his friends fmui 1818 on. Is more instructive as rejenirds the Ottawas ai 
the Pottawaiomies than almost any oiher trihoH. 

McOoY, Isaac (Rev.). "Remarks tm the Praoticabillty of Indian Reform, 
Embracing Their Colonixatinn " (pamphlet). Boston, 1827. Kelssaed In a 
second edition with an appendix. New York, 1829. 

McCoy, Isaac (Rev,). "The Condition of the Amerloan Indians," an addrcaa^ 
Issued from the anrveyor's camp, Neosho River, Indian Territory, to phl-^| 
lanthroi)lKts In the I'nitoil States KenenilJy and to Christians In parllculur 
on tile condition and prosjiectR of the .VuitTloan Tndtans. December 1, 18:^1. 

MrKKNNEV, Thomas LoaBAjNt: (Colonel). "Memoirs Official and Persona 
with Sketches of Travel nmonj; the Northern and S*>uthern Indians Em 
braclni; a War Excursion and Description of Scenes aUmg the' Weate: 
IJorders." two volumes, New York, 184tt. 

Sln}^nlarly destitute of anythbif; very valuable. Like all McKenney' 
writini;s. It Is, In tlie broadest sense, dIsappoIntluK. A man ctmuucted wl 
the Indian Office for so many years oujjht to have been able to furuli 
extraordinarily jrofxl material, and we are at a loss to know why McKen 
ney did not. He b»*rnnie Sii]H*rintendt'nt of Inilinn Tnide iti ISIO, and hi, 
memoirs contain a few reflections tipon the manner of condm^ing tha 
trade, but are otherwise quite uiilntei-estlnR. 

McKknnkv. Thomas h. " Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, of the Character 
and Customs of the ChlpiK-way Indians, and the Incidents Coimectwl witk 
the Treaty of Fond du l-io: also a Vocabulary of the Alglc. or Chippeway, 
I^ngnaf^e. Formed In Part and as Far as it Goes upon the One Fnmlsb 
by the Hon. Albert Oallathj;' Baltimore, 1S27. 

McKenney was joint commlBslonor with Cass In negotiating the Treaty 
Fond du Ijic. but he Is rather reticent on the subject. 

McKenney, Thomas I,', and FIaix, Jamks. "History of the Tndtau Tribes of 
North America with BiocTaphlcfll Sketches and .Vnecdotes of the Prlucliml 
Chiefs. Kmhelllshed with TJO Portraits from the Indian Gallery In the 
DejMirtmcnt uf Wur at WaalUn^ton," three volumes. 
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McKenxet, Thomas L.. nnd Hall. James — Continued. 

Vol, I. " Biographical Sketches of Chiefs," publishetl by E. C. BiddJc, 
Phlladolphin, 1S37. 

Vol. II. **nii.Knirihiwil Sketches of Chiefs," published by Frederick W. 
Greenough, I'hilndelphin, 1S38. 

Vol. IH. "History of the Indian Tribes of North America/* published 
by I>. Rice & J. O. Clark, Philndelphia. \M4. 

Some Kerloufl, wiber facts, but much that Is traditional, sentimental, and 
worthless. 

McKe.vnf.t, Thomas L. "The Winnebago War of 1S27." In Wisconsin His- 
torical Collections," V: 17S-204. Taken from the " History of IndUin Tribes 
of North America." 

McI>AUOHLiN, Andrew C, **The Influence of Ooveraor Cass on the DeTelopment 
of the Northwest," In " Papers of the American Historical Association.*' 
m:«i7-S3. 

MrLAiriiHLi.N. Andbew C. "The Western Posts and British Debts," in "Annual 
Keimrt of the American Historical AsiMJCintiou," IStW, pujces 41H— 444. 

Offers evidence from the fanadlnn archives of a more or less complete 
exoneration of the British In their attitude toward the northwestern In- 
dians just prior to the war of 1812. 

SIcMastkr, John B. "A Hi»tt>ry of the People of the United States," 1783- 
IS61. five volumes. New York. lS.'i;4-li¥)0. 

McMiNN, Joseph, "Papers of," The archives of the Tennessee HlstorloU 
Society contain forty-eipht letters and I>aper8 sl^ed by Governor MeMlnn. 
("American Historical MapiJiltic," V:4.S.) They arc published in "The 
American Historical MaKazIue." IV: 31S>-335; V: 4H-tt(i; Vlll: 377-3D4. 
Those In VoT. IV nre of 8«ime value for Indian affairs ISIH-ISIO and those 
In Vol. Vni for Indian tresitles 1815, 181C and 1817. Other MeMlnn 
letters are to be found In the tiles of the Indian OtHce and are very Im- 
portant. 

Madison, James, " Calendar of the Correspondence of," Bulletin No. 4 of the 
BureMu of ItoIIs and Library of the Deportment of State. Waahlnffton. 18m. 

Maoison, Jamks, "letters nnd Other WrltluRs of," (ConKressUauil wlitlon), 
four volumes. Philadelphia. ISttfi. 

lialllard Hunt's e<litIon of Mndlwai's wrltinKs will prohal>Iy tlirow addi- 
tional light uixm the Indian imllcy of the (Soverament ; hut as yet It has 
come down only to 17rM) I1S071. The life of Madison as written by both 
Rlvcs and Hunt is quite barreu of any Information on the subject. 

Maitan. a. T. (Ca[itain). "Sea Power In Its Relntions to the War of 1812," 
two volumes, FJttle. Brown & Co.. Boston. 1905. 

Mahan, a. T. (Captain). "The Nejcotiations nt Ghent In 3814." In "American 
Historical Bevknv." October, llXKl. XI: aS-87. 

Mamtpkwnt. George W. " Our Indian Wards," one volume, Cincinnati, 1SS*», 

Manypenny was a United States commissioner. lS.'W-lSfl7. and chairman 
of the Slonx Commission of 1S7U. so that what he had to say was well 
worth while, but his tone is often jietty and his statements show a defective 
memory or ue^Iect to consult records easily accessible. 

Marsr, Cuttino (Kev.). " Pnr»**f« "f-" 

The |«i>ers of the Rev. Cutting Marsh, missionary of the " American 
BiMtrd for Foreipn Missions" and also of the "Society In Scotland for 
Projiajfatiuff C-hrlstlan Knowledge'* to the Stockbrldpe Indians. 1S30-1S48, 
were dei)0»lt«*d with the Wisi-ousin Historical Society. They Include "fifty- 
five letters from and to Marsh bearing dates from 1330 to August 6, 1850," 
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Marsie. t'cTTiNG — Coutiuued. 

and of a journa!. romprehended In "thirty-nine raanuBcript books, cover- 
ing the i»er)od from May 2, 1H30, to the close of tlie ywir 1855.^ (Wis- 
wiDiiin Historical Collorlloii*. XV : 30, umIo.) Sonic of tbeno {ta|fer», uauioly, 
wI(M'tl(iiiK from or nhrldKod roprlntH of Mnrnh'R aiiniml rcftorts to the Scot- 
tish S(M-iet>-. May 2. IWMt, to June 1. 1K4K. havt* l»een edited wiOi notes by 
WUHniM Ward Wl^Ut nnd H. li. Thwaltes for the WIhcousUj Historical 
SiK'ifty (r«ilet'ti(ins, XV : JS; 204). As 11 hapinnis, the iiutes are really more 
ititeivstiu}; tiiim tlie <i«Mnnit'ntH themselves ; for tliey fiiniish niimerona 
treaty und literature rcferenceH. also a ^reat deal of hiotrraphleal data. 
while the Marsh reixirta. thougrb compuruhle " fn matter, forni. aud spirit 
to the 'Jt'Siiir Relallonft,' '* are ehlctty coneerntxl with edncntlonaJ and 
i-ellsions affairs. 

Mknauo. Pikbke, " I'afters of." In " Ohioago Historical Society (V)liectlonH," IV: 
lt{2-lS4>, from the originals In the [M>sses8lon of the society. 

Such Menard |*n|>er« as are here given are of little value, tjeing (;ovem- 
meat <timnii8Hions «nd the like. Secretary Aruistrt»ng ap]X)lnted Mennrd 
siib-H^^nt of liidini) iifTalrs in 1S1H. ami ever after the man was Intiinutely 
associated with llie tribes of the Northwest. 

Miner. Jkshk. " I'aiK^rs of." " Wisconsin Historical OoilectlonH." XV: 41-18. 

Aflner was tlie predecessor of Marsli at tlie 8tocl(hrldge mission tu Wt»- 
conshi, and tHune ot his pajters, here edited by Wl^ht nnd Thwaites and 
printed in full, imssed with the Marsh papers Into the custody nf the W'i^^ 
cousin Historlcnl S<H;iety. Tliey ure of general Interest only, 

"The MissiopiABY Hkraxd," conluInluK proceeiliuRS at large of the Auierlcau 
Hoard of r^unnitssioners for Foreign Missions, Hoston. 

A mltie of con tern |x»rary history, often overlooked but excectlingly valu- 
able. The unavdidiible couiplicaliou of missionary nlTairs with the efforts 
to exi>el the Indiiins from Georgia render the nuint>ers of tiio " Missionary 
Herald" fi'oiu ahout lS2<t to the end of the controversy a very fniltful 
stiurce of infonoallon. They t^ntaln letters, ofliciiil documents, statistics 
on Indinn civllSzjition, nnd nilssi<tnary rer>orts from all over the eonulry. 

Mitchell. David It.. " Pnpers of." M.S8. among the Indian Office Kecords, deal- 
ing with the (^uses of his dismissal from the position of government agent 
to the t'reeiv Indlnns. 

MoNf,TTE. John W. " History of the Plseovery and Settlement of the Missis- 
sippi Valley,'' two volumes. New York, lS4ti. 

The footnotes are usually very suggestive, and much of the text Is still 
acceptable data. 

Monroe, James, '* Calendar of the Correspondence of," In Bulletin No. 2 of the-' 
Bureau of Rolls and IJbrary of the Deimrtment of State, Washington, 
1803. 

MoNKOE. jA\fEK. "Papers of." MSS. in the T.Ihnirj' of CNingress, "purchased 
under act of Congress of .March .", 1N41>. reiiairetl, umuiited. and bound under 
acts of Marcli 2. VS-sn, and August :«>. 1S1H>. 

Consulted more for thf* pnriK>se of substantiating material found else- 
where than with the cxiMvtation of discovering anything additional to that 
nceesslble in print. 

Monroe. Jamks. " WrUlnjcs of,' 1778-1831. edited hy S. M. Hamlltou. sevea 
volumes. New York. lfXt.3. 

Moonev, James. "The Ghost Dance Religion," iu Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Anierlrjiu Kthnology. 

Instructive for Tecumseh and Indian participation in the war of l!Sl2. 
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ooBEHRAD, Warben Kino. " TUe Indian Tribes of Ohio — Historically Cmi- 
Rldcrofl," In "Ohio Arvliieolotjlnil HlHtorlcal Soolely Quarterly," VII, imrt 1, 

IntontlfHl by tlio nnthor to Im* preliininnry to an extonBlve work <n\ the 
Ohio ImUinw. As* It staml», it Is ii niiTf ski'toh rlovotiHl nminly to evonts 
ivriterlng around Tecnniseh. Alo«>rt'hend hiin used Mooney. I>rake, At- 
wnter. Catltn, Schocilrraft, and Hnlch i«xt«uslvely nnd bav also gathered 
KiatlBlIca for hlinsplf. He 1m very imimrllal. 

MoRsii:. Jeoioiah (Itev,), " Refrart of, to the Seerciary of War of the United 
States on Imllnn Affairs, comprlslnit: a narrnrlve of a tour i)erforin(Hl In 
the Piiijiuier of 1S'J<> undtT ii commUHlun from the President of the I'nlted 
Htates for llie pur[>ose of aseerrftiniiijr, for the nwe of the (Jovernnient, the 
aotnal utiite of the Indian tribew lu our country." one voliuue, New Uav^i« 
Omn.. 1S22. 

Field in bis " Rtway toward an Indian BiblloKraphy." pronounces this 
" the njost oouipleto and exliaustive report of the conditiou. nnnibersi, names, 
territory*, and general affairs of the Indians ever made," and snrtOy he 
cannot be gainsaid. The volume In which the report is embodied con* 
slsitR altogether of four litmdn^I pagea. but only atmut one-fourth of thojn 
are tJiken up with the offlcini eoaimunications to the Secretary of War. The 
renininder consfitutean "Appendix " of tflatlstirs and dtM'umontary material 
or. M» Morst^ hiniwlf Kays. " tlie body of his Information." He vIhIIwI many 
of the trilteB rej)orte*l upon itorsiinally, but not all. InBtead of thai he 
oi>ened up u c(irre8i«»udem*e with individuals, often misslunariett. In vari- 
oiiK hM'nllfies. and from them piimtl what lie could. In minor partlculam 
iheHC nccountR did not always tally with each other, and Morse noticed 
discreiianclea, but could not very well avoid them. His own Idea Id making 
the tour of l.K2t> was to look over the ground for the organization of " Mis- 
Hlun Fannliett.'* By that he meant colunixutlou on a Kunill scale for a 
Rlieclllc iiupfMise, or removal in a moditlefl sense. Sincere In his endeiivor, 
he Fii^ireil no pains In unearthing Information of all sorts, nnd the result 
was an honest, plaln-apoken narrative that the Rtudeut of Indian history 
dare not ignore. 

Kbiu-. Kdwari* I». " History of the Ojlbwaya and Their Connection with the 
Kur Traders," in '" .MInuesotii Historical Society l^ollectlons," V:;i05-fil0. 
Based upon official and other records. 

Xrw YoBK State Assembly. '• Report of Si^eclal (Tonimltteo of." npix)lnt«l In 
18S8, " to ln\-e8tigate the Indian problem of the State of New York," one 
volume. Albany. ISSD. 

F. J. Shepard very ndeiiuately and concisely sums up the content of this 
rejwrt In Ijirnetl's " Literature of American History:" '*The report trans- 
mitted to the legislature. February 1. 1SS!>, devotes "10 pagea to a history of 
Ibis iK-opIe In New York, with spet^-inl reference to tlie compllcntcd Ogdeii 
land claim. Tlie remaining 311 pages of the rep<irt proi>er <lescrllM» the coti- 
dltious prevailhig on the several reservations, and are followed by ap[K*n- 
dices containing tlie full text of various National and State treaties with 
the New York Indians. land grants, legal declshms, and miscellaneous 
matter connectwl with the subject.'* 
" Nn.KH* WrEKiY Ukoihttr" of diH'uments. essays, and facts, edited liy H. 
Niles. l.Sll-1S3<;. fifty vf.lmnes. Haltlmore. Contiuued as "Mies' National 
Register " from September, isau, to March, 18-iU, 25 volumes, Baltimore. 
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Osgood, IIcbrkrt 1>. "The Amprlcnn Colonies lu Ihe Seventeenth Centurjrj 
Uiree volumes. New York, 1904-1907. 

ThR last chnptcr hi the first volume treats In n Dinsterly wny of Indlm 
relfitloHB tlnrinp thi' colonial ijerkxl niiil of the iK'nrinnUiKs of tho rcservutlon 
Fystem. 

Otis, Ei,wnx 8. *' The Indian Question," one rolnme. New York. 1878. 

A ko<h3 ueueml nc'count of the Ignited States Indian policy, but oocaslt 
ally tfMi sweeping hi it» conoUision«. 

Parkcb. Thouas Valentine. "The Cherokee Indians." one volume. The Gi 
ton I^resB, New York, 1907. 

Pabkinuson, l^in'EB. " Notes on the Black Hawk War," lu " WlBoousln HI 
torlcnl C\)IIection8," X: 184-212. 

Pabton, Jamrr. '• Life of Andrew JnokBon," three vnluineii. New York, 11 
I*ftrtou ujore tlmii any (tther of Jackson's tilogmphers develops to n <•> 
tain extent the Indlfin iwlicy of his subject and submits or quotes from 
docnmeTits. 

Peck, Chari.fj* H. "The Jncksonlfln Epoch," one volume^ New York, IHIO. 

Pebkins. James H. "Annals of the West from the Discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to 1.845." pnltllshed by J. U. Allmcb, 1S46. A later edlth 
brings the record down to 185C, published by J, U. Albaeh, 1857. 

Peekins. Samuei. "IllsloricftI Sketches of the United States. 1815-1820," 
volume, New Y^ork. 183(». 

Presents Creek nflfulrs from a conteu]porur3* iiolnt of view, and Is 
liable. 

Peters. Uichard. "Report of Cases -VrKHwl nnd .Vdjud^jed In tljc Suprem 
Court of the Tnlied States," 1K2H-1H42, sixteen vulnim^s. Phlli»delphla. 

pHnxiPH. I'rRicH BoNXELL. "Georglo and State Rtizbis." u monograph pub- 
lished In the Annual Report of the American Historical Ass(x*iation. 1901 
Contains an anthnritntive treattnent of the relations of Georgia with tl 
Oeeks and Chcrokecs based uiK>n a thorough research Into the GeorshT 
archives, 

Pu'KnT, Albert Jamks. " History of Alabama and Incidentally of (Teorpla ni 
MlsslHsippI fnjui the l-iirlU^st Period." two volumes, new edition. enlnrK* 
Blrniluphani. Ala.. IIKX). 

The worl; of Pickett ended with 1810. but Thomas M. Owen carried 
on to the present century. The earlier narrative has not hi?en 8U|>ersed< 
and Is Invaluable ns a secondary source, because Its details were derlvi 
"in jmrt" from "oripbml printed authorities," aud "In |>»rt" from "lnt< 
views with Indian chiefs and white pioneers." 

PiEBCE, M. B, "Address (delivered at Buflfnlo) on the Present Condition and 
Prospects of the Aboriginal Inluibitants of North America with I"Rrtl( 
Inr Reference to the Seneca Indiana." Phllndelphia, IX'UK 

Pike, Zbiu^lon Montgomery. "The Expeditions of. to the Headwaters of tl 
Mls»i88i[)pl River, throuRh Louisiana Territory, and in New Si>nin durli 
the years 1S()5, 1S06, and 1807," new edition, now flrst reprinted In £i 
from the original of ISIO, e<lited by Elliott Coues. three volume*. N( 
York. 1SI*.'=>. The F'llcc Papers recently discovered In the Mexican nrchhT 
have some bearluK upon Indian history. 

Polk, James K. " Pajiers." 

MSS. In the Con^rresslonnl I,ibrary. not yet arranged chronolojricslll 
and therefore for tlie most jiart a dlsorganlRod muss. They yield, on 
amlnation, very little that bears directly upon Indian afTalrs. 
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PoBTER, Javes D. "The Cblckftsaw Treaty of 1818," In "The Auierifmi HIh- 

torlcii! Mngazino," IX: 252-2r.«. 

Instructive for the circumstance of the leuslug of the Chickasaw Snit 

Lick. 
PoTTEK. W(KJi>BUBNE, " The War In Florida. I>elng nn Kxposltlon of Its Cftuws 

and an Accurate History of the Campaigns of CJeuerala Clinch, Oaines, and 

Scott," one volume, Baltlruoro, 1R3G. 

Contains the details of Florida Indian treaty negntfattous, Gadsden let- 
ters, Rnd one valuable letter from Eaton to Cass, March 8, 1835. Potter 

is Inclined to take the Indian side unreservedly. 
QuiNOT* JoaiAH. "Memoir of the Life of John Quincy Adams." one volume. 

Boston. 1858. 

Helpful for lufonnatlon respecting the political enemies of J. <J. Adams 

and their plans. 
Kamaui:. B. J. " Georgia and the Cherokees," iu ".\xuerican Historical Magu- 

zlne," VII: ]l)l>-2ti8. 
A mere sketch. 
Rawoall, Uewby S. " Life of Thomas Jefferson," three volumes. New York. 

1858. 
RcrNOLDB, John (Governor). " The Pioneer History of Illinois." second 

edition, one volume, Cidcago, 1S87. 
Concludes Its accpmit with 1818. ' 

RcTKOLDs. John (CHnernorK "My Own Times." 1S00-1S55» one volame, pnb- 

Usheii by the Chicago Historical Society. 1870. 
Presents a contemitorarj* view of the Black Hawk war In which the 

author participated. 
Richardson, James D. "Conipllatlnn of the Messages and Papers of the 

Presidents," 17S9-1S07, ten volumes, puiilished by authority of Congress, 

1S06-1S09. 
Rives, Wiixlam C. " History of the Life and Times of James Madison,'* three 

volumes, Boston, l)sri!>-lS(I8. 
Roosevelt, Theodore. " Thomas H. Benton " (American Statesmen Series), 

one voltfJne, Boston and New York. 
Admirably delineates the character of Benton as a projector of western 

enterprise. 
Roosevelt. THEODonn. *' The Winning of the West." New York, 1SS9, 
Rofis, John, "Letter from, to a Gentleman In PhiUidelphIa, May 0, 1837** 

(pamphlet), Philnilolphfn. 1838. 
A clear exposition of Cherokee grievances against the State and National 

governments. An earlier letter to some one else but on the same sul>Jert 

and accompanied Ity a protest of the Cherokee delegates In Washington 

was published In pamphlet form In 1836. 
RovcE. OiiARLcs C. "The C!lierokee Nation of Indians," In Fifth Annual Ue- 

IKirt of the Bureau of American Kthnolojo" to the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. ISVJ-IKK-I, p/igi's 12I>-.^7S. Wiishlnginn, 1SS7. 

Royce swnis to have ust'd for this very excellent account <jf Cherokee 

history material not Kouorally uoriwsible and the source of which he baa 

failed to indicate. He also had free rnnffe of the Indian Ortlce. 
BoTCE, CuABLEs C. (compUcr). " Indian Land Cessions In the Vnlted States," 

In Eighteenth Annual Report of Bureau of American EthnoloKy* lSOO-07, 

Wafihlugt<»n, ISOO. 
A storehouse of valuable statistics. Nowhere can a better under- 

stnndtntr of the Indian's retreat and the white man's advance be otualnod. 

The maps are an Important feature. The Introduction by Cyrus Thomas 
16827—08 28 
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RoYce. CHAKtES C. — Conllnued. 

Is nn historical survey, uulnicntlonnlly comparntlvp, but not cxbansfhi 
of the clirTereiit ways the Indian was rviaii*d«d and treate*! by tlie indUId-J 
ual EncIlKb colonies, or the Stutes gruwlug out of them, nnd the Intllvldnal 
Kuropcan uatlous. 

Sauvbok. W. H. " The Claim of the Opden I>and Company." being n l»»tt< 
dated May 12, 1IK_>*J, and addressed to Howard L. Osgood, corresi>ondln| 
secretary of the K«K'biwter HlBtorionl Society, reviewing the ease of tbri 
New York Indians in controversy with the proprletore of the Massachu- 
fjptts preemptive right. 

Saroknt, lipcs. " The Life and Public Service* of Henry Clay," new editloi 
one volume. New York, lft4S. 

Introduced here because of Its Bpeclal reference to Clay's attitude towai 
the Cberokeea. the victlniK of Jackson's Indian policy. 

SciJooLCRAi-T, He.nby., " Papers of." 

Two dlslinct ctillections, one In the Library of Congress and anftth< 
In the Smlth&oalan lustttutlon. The former Is In a particularly ba^ 
shape, nnd Us contents are of varying value. The Indian matter that thi 
contain proved to lie nut so gretit as was expected. It is chiefly to li 
found in Ujc correspondence with Governor Cass, and deals more wtti 
the natural resources of the Indian country tiuin with social nnd iMiluical 
affairs. The Schoolcraft journals, so called, wete a grievous disjippoint- 
ment. A good share of their bulk Is taken up with newspaper clipptn^i^H 
BUKgestlve, but often useless as speedy references, because date and sourc^^ 
are unnoted. As a general thing the Snilthwinlan collection relates to a 
lioriod subsi»qnent to that covered l>y this thesis on Indian removal. 

ScHoorx-BAFT, Heniiv U. " Ilistoriral nnd Statistical Information Reapectli 
the History. Condition, nnd ProBjiects of the Indian Tribes of the Uulti 
States," six v*>luines. Philadelphia. ISOl-lSOT. 

A Queer nssitrtuient of valuable and worthless mnUer. Schoolcraft 
8|)ent most of his life among the Indians, hut his interest centered moi 
in the natural resources of the country than (n its native inhabitants, 
more in their sixriolugical than iu their iiolitlcal condltious. 

ScHouLER, Jaues. " Illstory of the United States of America/' five volui 
New York. 

Scott, Nancy N. (editor). **A Memoir of Hugh Lnwsou White," one volume 
Philadeiphifl, 1856. 

Includes Relections from his speeches and corresrtondence, and amoni 
these are some bearing upon his criticism of Denjnmln Curry and tJ 
Cherokee removal. 

Scott, Winpikld (Ltcutcnant-Ocncral), "Memoirs of," two volumes. N( 
York, 1.S04. 

Adversely as the reviewers have rated this i>er8oaal acx^ount. It is not 
the less Interesting for events in which Scott was a prime mover. v|] 
the Black Hawk war and the Cherokee removal. 

Seneca. " The Casc^ of the Seneca Indians," printed for the Society 
Friends. Plilladeli'hia, 1H40. 

Seneca. " Rejiort on the Memorials of the Seneca Indians and Others, A>j 
cepted in the Council of Massachusetts," Boston, 1S40. 

SUEA, J. G. "Indian Tribes of Wisconsin," In "Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions." Ill: 125-1 :W. 

A sort of summary of ethnological nnd etymological facts based Inrgcly 
upon the "Jesuit KelutloDS " and other narratives of curly Kreuch writers 
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SMrr (Father), Jean De, "Life, LetterB. mid Trnvt^ls of." 1S01-1.S73, Edited 
from the original iinpiibllHbed MS. Journals and letter books, aud from Uls 
printed works, with historical, ge<»j;raphIoftl, ethnological, uud othei* untes; 
also u life of Father De Suiel, by Ulnim Martin Chltteudeu and Alfred Tal- 
bot lUchardson. Four volumes, New York, lltt©. 

De Smefa labors were cUipfly among the Indiana of the far Northwest, 
fruni St. I^)uls to Ihu Straits of Juan de Fuca. In ISJiS he was sent with 
Father Verroydt and two lay brothers to found a Catholic mission among 
the Pottowutomles at Couueil BIuATb, Iowa, and other remnants of eastern 
tribes transferred to ue^v lands west of the Mississippi. From that time 
dates his famous series of letters. 
SMmi. Gkobge Gillman. "The Story of Georgia and the Georgia People," 
1T32-1.S00, one volumi% Atlanta, IIKK). 
Suggestive for eoonomle eoudltlous. 
Smfth. Henby. " Indian Cam|>aign of 1832," in ** Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions." \o\. X; pp. 15(>-1C6. 

L. C. Drajier, on page ino, gives an arconnt of this production na follows: 
It "was written In 1833 at the retiuest of the conductors of the Hititttrt/ 
(irtfi Xaval Mayazine, published at Washington, and flpv>^ared In August 
of that year as written 'by an officer of General Atkinson's brigade.' It 
. was thus [irepar***! while tlie recollections of that frontier service were yet 
fresh in his memory. He left a copy in manuscript, which was furnished 
by his daughter, Mrs. A. W. Snyder, of Uockford. III., to the Journal, of 
that city. In which it appeared August 12. 1.SS2. and ocijiicd into the Milwau- 
kee kepublican-Sentinvl of the following 17tU aud 2Uh of Septeml>er, 
These two copies have been carefully collateci, and errors corrected." 
SociKTV OK FaiEKUfl. '* rroceedings of nu Indian Council, Held at HuCTalo Creek 
Iteservutlou April, 1842, and Printed for the" l[mmi)hlel), Baltimore, 
1S42. 

In reality a formal protest against the recent ratification of the BuETuIo 

Creek treaty, the Society of I'riends being extremely indignant ut that 

occurrence. Inasmuch as they had made " a full exposure of the objectionable 

means used to procure It." 

SocrETV OK Friends, *' ProL'eeillngs of an Indian Council, Held at Cattaraugus, 

June. 1S43, and Printed for the" Mwi»>phlet), Baltimore, 1R43. 
Society or Friends, "Proceedings of the Joint C^>nimlttee Apjiointed by the 
Society of Friends for Promoting the CivIUxatlon and Improving the Con- 
dition of the Seneca Katlon of Indians," Baltimore, 1847. 
Spbagijk. John T. (Colonel), "The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the 
Florida War," one volume. New York, 1848. 

Relation of incidents very slndlar to Fairbanks's. 
Stambauou, Samvel. " Keiwrt on the Quality and Condition of Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory," ISSl. In "Wisconsin Historical CoUectlons." XV; 3JWM3.S. 

"Copied from the original MS. on file in the War Department at Wash- 
ington." 
Stone, William Ij. " Life and Times of Red Jacket, or Sagoyewatlia," one vol- 
ume, New York, 1841; new edition, Albany, ISOO. 

The standard authority on the history of the great Seacca opitonent of 
Tecumseh. 
Steono. Moskb M, "The Indian Wars of Wisconsin," In "Wisconsin Historical 
ColIei.*tlon." VIII: 241-280. 

Covers in detail the Winnebago war of 1S27 and the Illack Hawk war 
of 1832. Places much reliance uiKin Black Hawk's autobiography. 
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Stbono, XATHAmGL T. (Seneca chief). ''Appeal to the Christian Communtty 
on the Condition and Prospects of the New York Indians," one volume. 
New Yorlj, 1841. 

An amplification of and, in a sense, an answer to some of the facts pre- 
sented in "The Case of the Seneca Indians." 

Stbono. Nathaniel T. "A Further Illustration of the Case of the Soneca In- 
dians," one volume, Philadelphia, 1841. 

BuMNEB, William G. "Andrew Jackson" (American Statesmen Series), one 
volume. New York. 1883. 

Swain, James B. " The Life and speeches of H^iry Clay," two volumes. New 
York, 1843. 

Tatlob, E. L. "The Ohio Indians," in "Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society Quarterly," vol. VI, part 1, pages 72-94. 

Not of much account except In the particulars furnished on the relative 
territorial position of the tribes In Ohio. 

Textob, Lucy ELizABErrii. " Official Relations between the United States and 
the Sioux Indians." (Leland Stanford Junior University Publication), 
Palo Alto. 1896. 

A masterly treotment of the Sioux troubles, prefaced by a full r^uni'i 
of the United States Indian policy. 

Thatcheb, B. B. " Indian Biography," two volumes, New York. 1832. 

Thwaites, IlEUBEN GoLD. " The Story of the Black Hawk War," in " Wiscon- 
sin Historical Collections," XII: 217-205. 

By all odds the best secondary authority on the Indian hostilities of 
1832, the correct and important facts of all earlier accounts beiug here 
brought together in one continuous narrative. 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold. " Notes on Early Lead Mining In the Fever (or Ga- 
lena) River Region," In " Wisconsin Historical Collections," XIII : 271-292. 
An abstract of these notes apiieared In the " Report of the American 
Historical Association." for 1893. 

TocQUEViLLE. Alexis De. " Democracy In America," translated by Reeve, two 
volumes. Boston, 1873. 

Coutalns some slight but Interesting retlectlons upon the Indian policy 
of the United States. De Tocquevllle felt that the removal project was 
too thoroughly executed. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson. " The Slgulficnm-e of the Frontier in American 
History," In " Report of American Historical Association " for 18!*3, imges 
199. 

Footnote references especially helpful. 

Turner, Orsamus. "Pioneer History of the Holland Purchase of Western 
Kew York." one volume, Buffalo, 1850. 

Turner, Orsamus. " History of the Pioneer Settlement of Phelps and (»or- 
haiifs I*urchase and Morris* Reserve," one volume, Rochester, ISol. 

This aud the preceeding work, though concerned primarily with the 
settlements of western New York, deal with different phases of New York 
Indian history as modified i>y the Massachusetts preeiuptive right In that 
region. Both are overflowing with Information, much of it extraneous or 
of local and teuiiwrary Interest only. 

Tyson, Jon R. " Discourse on the Surviving Remnant of the Indian Race In 
the United States," delivered October 24. 183(1. before the Society for Com- 
memorating the Ijanding of William Penn. Philadelphia. 1836. 

Note the unfavorable comments upon the effect of the removal act of 
1830. 
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United States, " Tubllc Docnaieuis of." 

(1) "State Papers, Reports of Hoase Commltteee," first session, Seven- 
teenth Congress, Ueport of Select Committee. January 7, 1822. on tbe ex- 
e<!iUiou of the couipiict of lfi(r2. 

i'2) " ^tnte Papers, Retwrts of Committees,'* second aeeslou Seventeenth 
CongrefiR. Vol. I. 

<3) " State Papers. United States Executive Pocuments," No. r»7. second 
session Seventeenth Congress. Vol. IV: Uesolutlnns of the Georgia I^sla- 
ture, December 5, 1822. and aecompaaylntf documents; also a memorial 
from the general assembly of MisHonri. 

(4) " State Papers, House Executive Documents/' No. GO, second session 
Nineteenth Congress, Vol. IV : Message of Governor Troup. November 7, 
182G: report and resolutions of Georgia legislature, r>ecomlter 1K2G, to- 
gether with various documeuts. ti-eatles, etc., relative to the execatiou of the 
compact of 1802. 

(5) "House Journal." tlrst session Twentieth Congresn. (1S27-8.) 
fti) "State rfl[K'ra," first swwlon Twentieth Congress, Vol. VI, No. '£i3: 

Information as to Indians that have euilgraieil we»t. called for by House 
resolution March Zi. 1S2S. No. 23S: Corresjiondence respecting Creek 
treaty of November 15, 3827. called for by House resolution March 22, 1828. 
No. 24S: Corres|K>udeuce relative to charges against Crowell since January 
1, 1K2G. calleil for by House resolution April it, 1S2S. No. StW: Correspond- 
ence relative tu Lovely's purchase, Arkansas, called for by House resolution 
Ai»ril 10, I><2S. 

<7) "State Papers," House Executive Documents No. 91, second session 
Twenty-third Congress, Vol. Ill : Memorial drawn up by Cherokees In coun- 
cil at Uuuulug WaterB. November 2S, ls;i4. 

Senate Document No. r»12. parts 1 to &. Twenty-third Congress, hrst ses- 
sion, I>eceml>er 2, 183S-July 30, IKW. C<intnlns a large cf»Ilectlon of cor- 
respondence concerning the emlgi-atlon of the Indians. 

United States Statutes at I.aroe, 178!^-1S03, twenty-seven volumes, Boston 
and Washington, 18.'5(>-1803. 

rsiTED States. "Trejitiea and Conventions Concluded between the United 
States of America and Other Powers since July 4, 177G," Washington, 1880. 

Upuam, CHAStKB W. " Tlie Life of Timothy Pickering," 4 volumes, Boston, 
1873. 

Contains constant reference to his services as Secretary of War and ex- 
offlclo In control of Indian Affairs. 

Van Bvukn, Mabtin, "Papers of." MSS. in Library of Congress. 
Contain scarcely anything on Indian Affairt*. 

Wait. Tuosias B. "Walt's State Pap4n'B and Public Documents of the United 
States," third etlltlou, twelve volumes. Boston, 18H». 

Contain Prcsidrntlnl nicsaagps, lueniorlals to Congress, etc., but nothing 
that cannot be obtalnetl just as conveniently elsewhere. 

Walker. Francis A. "The Indian Question," one volume, Boston, 1874. 

A 8uiK?rficial account of the United States Indian policy by a former 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Wabhikotox, Georok. "Papers of." 

Among the Congressluual library collection of Washington's impers are 
six volumes, bound septirately from the others, entitled " liCtters to and 
from the War Dejiartnient. 17>»i>-lS00." In addltlou there are scattered 
letters from Knox of a private character. 
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Wkixington. Duke of. " Supplementary Despatches. Correspondence, 

Memoranda of Field Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington," edited by bis 
Bou. I-ondnn, 1S02. 

InitK>rrant for an Inslf^ht into the Ghent negotiations. 
WuEELKB, IltKRY G. " Illstory of Congress, Biographical and Political," twi 
voUinie.s. New York, l.S4y. 

Df'scrlbes the rise of a sninll party In the Senate opposed to Jackson,] 
chieOy on the score of the t*herokee removal. 
White. Gkoboe (Rev.) " HI«torlcal Collections of Georgia," third edition, one 
volume. New York, 1855. 

"Compiled from original records and official documents," w>nie fif wblcli 

It quotes In whole or In part. It Is rich In statistics, and lu biographical 

accounts of the governors and other prominent men of (ieorgia. j 

WHiTn.E8Ey. rHARr.ES (Colonel). "Recollections of n Tour Through Wlacon- 

Bin in 1832," In "Wisconsin Historical ColIectioUK." I: 64^S5. 

A running nnrnitlve of the Black Hawk war. plaln-8iK>ken, Imiwirtlnl. 
Wight, William Ward. *• Eleazer WIlliiuiiH, His Forerunners. Himself."" Itt' 
" rarkmau Club rapers." No. 7. vol. I. pp. 13;i-20S, Milwaukee. ISIMk 

J. N, Davidson, " Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings," 1S90, |«ge^ 
107. says: 

" This monograph Is a model of Its kind — thorough, accnrnte. pninsrahing,' 
and Just." 
Williams, Edwix. " Statesman's Manual of Presidents' Messages, Innuguralp 

Annual, and Special from 17S9 to 1846." 
Williams, John Lee. "The Territory of Florida." one volume. New Yorl 
1837. 

Very Inaccurate ns regards the account of the Indians. 
Wn.805, Hexby. " History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, 
volumes. Boston, 1872-1877. 

The scattered references to the Interplay of policies, affecting alike 
negro and the Indian, are not well supiwrted by historical evidence. 
WlNSLow. EnwARU (Jnd^'e). "Papers of." wlecttMl and etUled by Rev. W. O. 
Raymond under the auspices of tlie New Brunswick Historical Society, St- 
John. New Hrunswick, 1001. 

** Shed much light upon the attitude of the loyalists In the Amerlofta 
Revolution and the circumstances that attended their settlement In the uiarf-^H 
time provinces at the close of the war." They also furnish scune Informn-^^ 
tlon about the period Just before the war of 1812 and the war Itself. Sodi 
as are here prlntwl are e.xcellent for an Idea of the feeling entertained by^H 
the Canadians against the Americans, but are coinpjiratively destitute of^| 
anything about the Indiana, who partly occasioned that feeling. 
Woou-EN. William Wesley. "Biographical and Historical Sketches of Early 

Indiana," one volume, Indlanaftolis, 1883. 
YoKGK. Chablfs Duke. "The Life and Administration of Robert Banks, Sec-] 
ond Knrl of TJverpool," three volumes, London, 1808. 
Imiwrtant for tliu Ghent negotiations. 
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TnstenagK** 33<^ not« ». 

Attolltlonlats. 267. 

Adams. John. 3M. note. 

Atluzjts, J. Q., 273. 335. 3M; UoIJb confercnoed with 
hill Cabtniit on the subjtwt of Uio Croek oontro- 
vcny, 34d; orders the survey ot the Creek lands 
poatponed, 330; forbids the sunrcy of Crwk 
lands. aSO: deoUres his Intention of referring the 
Indian Springs matter to Conftrvnn, 3.W, 351; 
mwlves a Creek delegation, 350: mosBogi! of. :iSl , 
352356: 18 indinercnt to Cobb'it threat of politi- 
cal PBvnngp, 351: deters to ibu opinion of Bar- 
bour, 352; submit* tho supplementary article 
of the Treaty of Washington to the Senate, 352; 
a» PrealdflDt is held iitcompeteiit to abrogate a 
treaty nnder wbloh vested rights have accrued. 
353; cflUs u Cabinet meeting, 354; opinion of, 356; 
dtxrtaa's hUnaelf desirous of carrying out the 
Georgia Compact of lfl03, 3C0; attitude of. to- 
ward removal, 305, 370, 100; tries to convlnre 
Barbour of th<!i iinpnieUcabllity of plan of In- 
eorpomtlon. ;t65: fhonds of. take Issue against 
Jaokson'a oompolsory nnaovol policy. 378. 

Agents. 305. 3M, 324. 309. 397. ttO. 

AUbama, 245, 378. 322. 323, 34B, 353, 3S3. 364, 350, 
379,387. 

Alaska. 342. 

Albany. 317. 

Akv Ilajii. 330. not«d. 

Allegheny Mountalni. 207. 

jVllen, Kthan. 2A4. not«. 

Alli'n. Frank J.. 3ft5. 

AUoltcea, 389. 

Amr^rican Board of CommlasioiMra for ForelgQ 
UlMlons, 297, 398. 

Amberst College, 378. 

Amnlah, 282. note d. 

Andrews, Timothy. 34T; lott<ir to Crow«ll, 3«S; 
ordered by Troup to consider his PSlatlons with 
Oeorgla at an end. 34S; discovers that Creek 
money has lioon Invested by United States com- 
mlssloncra In cotton and negro alavos. 349; 
Troup's dispute with, used as campaign material 
in (SoorgU. 350. 

Anion. Qeoige, 336, note a. 

Appalt£bkH>l» Rlror, 329. 334, 392. 

Arkansas. 306. 300, 841, 342, 343. 359. 362, 367, 368. 
382. 

Arkansas River. 353, 280, 367. 

Amdt, .robn ?.. 409, note. 

Atkinson. Henry, 301. 

Aupaument. ll(>ndrlck. 314. note e. 

Bacon. John. 243. 

Bad ,Vxa. Baltic of. 301. 

Bailey. Joel. 340. note t. 



Huldwln, KU, 377, notes; 383, note b. 

Baptists. 206,377, 378. 

Barbour, James, 347, 350, 356; brlttgs forward an 
agree-ment madnlwtwcen Gaines and tho Crooks. 
350; Forsyth's remark to. 351; thjeaitcnod by 
Cubb. 351; wbfa of, compiled wltb, 352; sends 
information against Poethleycdiolo to tho 
House, 352; writes to Troup, 353; sends Instruc- 
tions to Habersham, 354; report of, on the SurnU 
Doles. 350; changes In ideas of. 3&5; consulted 
by House Committee on Indian AtTalrs. 305; 
submits a rt^port on and a draft of a bill for 
romoval. 305. 

Bard, Cornelias. 313. note a. 

Bamett, Wm.. 278, noto a; 371k. 

Barton. David, 363. 

Batburst, Lord, 271, note h; 272, note b; 373, not* 
h; 374, notag. 

Bay de Noquo, 330, oota b. 

•'Bay SUto",305. 

Bell, John. 301.320. 

Bell. John, rcporta a bill for nmovftl, 378. 

Benton. Tbomu H., 303, 355. 8G3, 379. 

Berrien. John U., 353, 353; 403, note. 

Berry, Major. 321, noto a. 

Big Hammock, 35S. 

Big Spring Wyandots, 3S4, note a; 38.5, not« b. 

Big Warrior, sas, 330, 338, 340. 341. 

Block Hawk, 380, 300. 391. 

Black River, Chlppewas of. 306, note c. 

Blair. F. K, 410. 

BlojQChard's Fork, Ottawa* of, 384, not« a; 385, 
note. 

Blue Ridge Mountains, 253. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. 348. Xii. 

Boston, 305, 310; 377, note d. 

Boudlnot, Ellas. 297, notfic. 

Bow}-er, John, 312, 315. 

Boyd, George, 301 ; 407, note d; 410. noto d. 

Brainerd, David, 397, noteo. 

Branch, John, 344, notao. 

Brandt, J. A., 313, note a. 

Breckinridge, John C. 249. 

Brevoort, Uenry B., 321, notae; 400. 

Bribery, 280,283, 330,34a 

Brodhead, Chas. C, 400, not*. 

Broken Arrow, 336, 337. 838, 339, 340, 350, 352. 

Brooks. Jehlel, 404 and noto t 

Brothertown Indians. 407, 408. 

Brown. David, 301. note b. 

Brown, L» H., 334, note. 

Brown, O. B., 319. note b. 

Brown, Richard, 279, 382. 

Brown, Samuel, 305. 

Brown, William, 280. noteo. 
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Buffalo, 30»; 311. noto a; 4ia 

BulT»lo Cn*k. trrnty of, 411. 

Bumetl, Danld, 285. 

Durr. Auroo, conspiracy of, 249. 

Btitier. Eliziir, KIO and noUi *. 

Butler. UoN>n. 'JSl. DOlc c; 281, note g, 

DutledM MorlM. Tn<at>- of, 4M, 406. 

Uycrs. Nicholas, 2R3, noto b. 

CiMJdoes. 303. 404. 

Callioun, John C, 375, 27S; negotl&tei a. treaty 
with the CborolceM. 2S4: circular letter of. 297; 
relation of. to the Klicme for converting Wia- 
eonaln Into an Indian territor)'. 307; sends a 
delegation to the Northwest, 311; comforts the 
New York Indians, 319; report to, 326. XSI, 
argument of, with the Cnwks.azr; letter to. from 
Jaekion. 23)i\ repliefl to Gadsden, 334, to Camp* 
Ml iLiid Meriwether. 330; is asked to frame a 
rf^moval bill. .112: report of. .142; pleads oattonaJ 
poverty. 303; aooodes to the rtN|ues( of the 
Cberokeea, 308. 

CaniplK'Il, Duncan G.,?BA. 32o. Xi5. XW, 337; request 
of, XHQ: dctermtnaUon of, 340; reports of. 341; 
prOMpiictivecrltlclani of, 344; requlslllon of, 348; 
vote o( conOdeuco in, .152. 

Quiada, suspicions of, 3fll; proposed coaquosl of, 
2QZ: Indian policy of. 2GS. 

Canadian River. 364. 

Cape Girardeau, 390, 303. 

Capers. WlUlaro, 335, note c. 

Capitulation, of the Hickory Ground, 277; exacted 
hy Oain'.<s from Bliuik Hawk, 3P0. 

Carolina*. 258. 

Carr. Datiney, 3itt. noteg. 

Carroll, county qI, 301. 

Carroll, William, tiegotlntlon with the Choctaws, 
266; 371, note a; a spti-iol iigont for rcmovtil.37S. 

Caas, Lewis, 283; Instructions to, 387; conduct of, 
S8S, 290; abaence of, 301. 313; In uocorrl with tho 
Ogden Land Company. 30S; objocts to the 
Bowyer Treaty. 313; rawts the New York 
Indian ddr^tion, 315; appoints 6er;geant to 
look after the Interests of the United States. 
310; aent to confer witb the Shawncca of Ohio, 
304; answer of, to the Creeks. 388; and McKeonoy 
negotiate the Treaty of Butte dee Horts, 405. 

Caatlermgh. Viscount, instructions of, 770; 
annoyance of, 273. 

Castor liUI, tn-aties of, 305. 

Catlaraugus, Indian council at, 411. 

Cayugas. 410. 

Censufi of Cherokccfi, 283, 284. 

Oeaalon, 267; Choctaw. 28fi; Cherokwa oppoaed to 
a, 324; Creek inability to nefrotlate a. 340; of 
Creek lands in Oeorgia promised, SCO; of remain- 
lug Creek lands attempted, 355; of Alabama 
land under the Treaty of Indian Springs, 366; of 
Qaapaws and of Osagea Inadequate, 303; from 
Ostisn and from Kaws bo be negotiated for by 
General CUrk, 3C4; extent of Oaage, 364; extent 
of Knw, 304; Choctaw document of, 376; of Sac 
and Fox mineral lands deainxl, 380; of the Win- 
nobagoos, 301; of the Appalachicola reserva- 
tions dealrod,.'%r2; sociin-d from the Tottawato- 
mles, 3U5; treaty of, and removal drawn up by 
Kldge and Schcnnerfaom. iO-V, treaty of. with 
the UcnnmlnLi's. 407. 



Chandler. John, 344, note c. 

CImrintte Harbor, 339, XfD, 357,358. 

Chattahoochee Btver, 278, 350, 351, 352. 

Chenango River. 306. 

Cberok«vs, condition of, 253, 302; requeat of, 26 
trruty with. 1817, 256, 282; emigration of, 256; 
fiollttcal power of, ^.W; oppose the runnhip of 
the boundary Uno, 276; meeting of, at Chicka- 
saw Coumil Uousc, 280; vested rights uf the 
United Stales as ugalnsl, 'J&l; Calhotm make* a 
treaty with, 384; visit to. 397; negotiation with. 
.124; and the GiM)rgla M>mpact, 330; removal of, 
demanded by the Oeotgia legialatarc, .'126; in- 
OueDoc of, over the Creeks, 338; negntlatlou 
with, prepared for, 344. 350; dispute of, witb 
Troup, li£W, 300; constitutional convention of, 
300; adopt a oonstllulion. 300: Capt- Jamea 
Rogers aent as special agrnt among, 362; In out- 
lying districts reported U* lie starving, 302; de-' 
tvrred from general emigration, 367; asslgmneot 
of, under Treaty of 1817. 3ij7; ask to have tbcir 
boundary lines In the Wmi ran, 308; ol>}ect tolbfl 
action of Goremor Miller. :uiS; odviaed by Eatoa 
to remove, 370; prospect of the removal of. 375; 
increase In the value of the lands of, 3Tt'>; dis- 
covery of gold In the country of, 376; memorlallxo 
Congmis. 381; case of. dlamiaaed for waot of 
juhsdletlon. 380; gold lands of, invaded, 3D7; 
declared averse to emigration, 397; country of, 
declared by the United gtates Supreme Court 
outalde the limits of the Jurisdiction of Georgia, 
401; new machinery for the removal of the, put 
Into operation, 402; diBscnsions among tho. en- 
couraged by United States ogouts, 4U3; meeting 
of. at Red Clay, 404; reject the Ridge treaty, 
404; and the Treaty of New Echota. 404. 

Chcrokfva on the Arkansas River, 390, 21^; wlU- 
Ingness of, to iwx^lve the Iroquois. anS; liewty 
with, 301. 392; boundaiy dispute of. with Uu 
Crwks. 392. 

ChePter. E. W.. 40,1. note b. 

Chicago. Treaty of, 1S33. 396. note a; 397, note. 

Cblckoaawa, removal of, 252, oppom the running 
of a boandjirj- lino, 27f); addrpsiwd l)r Jacluon* 
383; consent to a provisional troaty of removal^ 
382; (ail to fln'l u suilahle home. 302. 

Chlckaaaw Council Flouse. 2S0. 

Chlppewafi. 303. 304; tItJn of. In lUlnolB. 386; 
moval of, dwidod upon, 306; negotiations with 
the, 410. note g. 

ChootAWs. removal of. 252; tn>aty with, 304; de- 
terred from cniigmtlon. 3B7; advised l>y Eaton 
to lemovp, 371; Major llnley eninisted with ■ 
speclu.1 mlwtlon to, 373; legislated against by 
the State of Mississippi. 374; Leflore made sola 
chief of. 374; commission to ^legotinte with, not 
yet Appointed, 375; draft of a tnisty with. 375; 
territory of, in the West ultimately (o form 8 
State in the Union. 37S; great commotion in tbe 
country of, 375; treaty with, ivjooted by tbe 
Unites] States Stonatp. 375; unable to meet Jack- 
son at Franklin. 382; Troaty ol Dancing Rabbit' 
Cmok with, 382. 

Oboctawhatcboe Bay, 329. 

Chouteau. Auguste, 277, note d; 280, note k; XB. 
noty. 2d4. note a. 

Chouteau. i\)tcr, 2S7, note. 
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Church. T'rpBUlenl, 402, twte. 

CUtwnahlp. of ImJUn*. 2M, 304. 408; Moonfprrwi 

liy luiiUn trr^tipji. S24. 
Civilization, fund for Indian. 297. 307; bill for In- 
dian. 30A; Joint cojnnil ttee of Gc<orKla legiilftiurft 
protests HgKlnst IndlAn, SOS. 
Claiborno, Jcbn F. H.. ^S2, noU- J. 
Clork. Wrn., 2W1, 291, 3fi2; proposal of. 363: l« to 
nagotlato with Oea^Ni ami with KnwF, ;M; In- 
structa Mrnnnl, 3«»; )• to negotlnto with Uls- 
soart trihns, "Wft. 
Clarke, John, 323. 
Clatw, Wm., 263. notai. 

Clay, Henry, at Ghont, 274; honorary memlier of 
a aociety for protflpttng the Indians. 803; work 
0f.inC«blnetmeetmK.3.'.l,aV4; trlcn toconvlncp 
Barbour of th« iuipraotlcaliillty of the plan of 
locorporatlon. 3bA: spMobot, 411. 
Clayton, John U., 3Sa. 
Clayton, Aiigiutin S., 307. 
CIlDton. De Witt, 307, 313, 316, 317. 
Cobb. Thoa. W., 861, 863, SW, 361. 
Cooln>, John, %5. notae; 907, note b. 
Cocko, Wm.. 2*0, note b. 

Coffee, John, Rurvoyii CrMk lands, 279; maku a 
oontRLct with Kichanl Brown, 'I?i: bfloomei a 
apeclolagcnt for removal, 375; meets the Chlcka- 
•aiva, Pi2. and Eaton negotiate with the Choc- 
taws, 382,35)3. 
Colbert, George, 379. nota e. 
Colonlea, Indian, 2i>. 247, 240, 341. 357, 304. 
Colton, Calvin, 29il, 307. 
^ Columbia Ulvor, 401, nolo b. 
■ Commerce of New Rni^nd, 2.71 
^— Commission, :7U, 271t, 282, 28^ 291, 300, 324, S37, 
^^^ SSO, 33)1. aiithorleed by Governor Troup loool- 
^Hp tool evidence e^ainitt Apuit Crowell, 349; to Uw 
^^^ Ctaociawf not yci appointed, 375; ai'pointed by 
r Jackaon to adjust dilQiiltlc^ In the Weat, XO; 

^^_ toaegotiftte with the Missouri tribes. 39/>; with 
^^H the Foltawaiumletf. 302; of Geo. B. Porter, 
^^H-9^; reRouiDiundallfui of a, 405; to adjust differ^ 
^^B cncM between the ilcoomlDaoa uid the New 
^^P' York Indians. 406; of Henry Dodee, 410; of 

Coinmlitua, on Indian Aflalrs in the Senate, 363, 
a^R, 3U3, 3;», 3&4: on Indian AiTalrs In the nouse. 
352, *V', 3**5, 37S. uf tlif Whole In the Senate, 35'.', 
371i\ of the Wht.>te In the Tlousc, i^K of confer- 
ence, Xa. nf Georgia kg^ftlalure. 347, 3(ti. 

Comiieni, L., 347, ciotef. 

Cotifcnmce, intertrlbid, 'liu. 

Coufrrettallu/mllHtH, 377. 

Congrr^a. timlcr the Articles of Confederation, 
2>«. 304; wdfk of the Eighth, 349, of the Four- 
teenth, 2n\, of tbo Nineteenth. 3<>7, SJH, of the 
Twenty-flrst, 3T8; appropriation act of, 3M, 324, 
335; clvlIlKation fund act, 397; prole^l of the 
OeOTgla mem^wrs of, SX; friendly atutudo of, 
toward removdl, 341*; power of, tn I'Ui'l lt» f»uc- 
oes8or9,312; Indian Springs treaty matter to be 
referred to, 350, 351; spprophnte* money to aid 
the Mcintosh party, 353; memohalittd on ac- 
oouotof thc8einiQOle«,358; appropr^lei money 
to carry Into ofTect the Georgia oompaet. 3^1; 
a£ltnn of Uttisourlans In, 3ti3; Attitude of, to- 
ward the tireotlou of an Indian State, .in?; pelt* 
tloos to, 37it: momorialixc«l Ity Iwth Creeks and 
Cherokoes.S^l. actot.JuIy 14. 1837.903. 



Conoectlcut, 307, 30Q, MS, tHO. 301, 

Connnatlcut Western Reaerve, 2Hd, notaa. 

C-onneas^ River. 2Ui, note e. 

Constltatloo, propoaed omenduMnC to tha, of ttaa 
United States. 241, 247; th« Cbaroktti adopt a, 
360. 

Convontlon, of Ch«mkee limits, 370; of Chorlaws. 
370; of Cbickaaiws, 779; of CboroksM. 2M). 383; 
constltntloaal. of the Cherukeoi, 800. 

Conway. Henry W., 341, 343. 

Cooke, Edward, 3t't2, nota a. 

Cooaa River, 37^ 

Copetand, A., 400, nota a. 

Copplngw, Joso, 330. 

Com Tassel, 387, note a. 

Cornelius, Ellas. 2V7. 

Comeliua, Joba, 3U, aolo. 

Cocnalla, Ouu., 83A, nolo d. 

Coroplaotor. S2t, nou a. 

C^^rnwiUl, 397, nota c; 39S, nota a; 209, nota a. 

Cosh^xxmng, 38B. 

Cooncll Bluffs, 301. note f. 

Coweta Town, 33H. 

Craig, Sir James, 303, 21'*8. 

Crane, The, 387. 

Crawford, coonty of. 384. Dota a. 

Crawford, W. U., 277, 366. 

Cnwk Path Towns, 334. 

Crseks, removal of, 346, 37G; Incnrrectlon of. 
aSO; defeat of. 3T7; oppom the running of tb« 
booodary Unea. 278; trvuty with. 323. a02: or- 
dered northward, 337; negottatlons with, 3:iA. 
337; towns of, 335; summoned to appear at 
Indian BprlngH. .140; nf Alabama, not a party 
to Indian Sprlugs treaty. 344; declsJoD of Upper. 
346; paaoafiil Intentions of, toward while peo- 
ple, 347; the whole trltie of, entitled to the 
treaty money, 34ft: Wm. Marshall teatlQes that 
the National Council of, did not consent to a 
survey, 340; forty-nine fiftieths of, derlanvl 
opposed to the Indian Springs treaty. 3^: del- 
egation uf, in Washington, 350; agreetiieut of. 
with Gainoa, 3.W: oegntlatlons with, a^tout to 
be resumed. 361; protest against a sur^'ey of 
Ibelr lands, 3&3; arrest the progress of the 
Qeorglu surveyors, 364; cautioned against lh« 
use of violence, 356; lands of. In Alabama 
hroiight within Btate jurisdiction, 3fi0; advised 
hy Jackson to remove, 370; dlsco^'ery of silver 
la the country of the, 376; memorinlizo Con- 
gma, 3S(1; discouraged by the der-islon of tlta 
Unltod Btalea Supreme Court. 3(f7: Caas nego- 
tiates a treaty of excbaugv and removnj with, 
aftH; future Integrity of. promised, SM; Beml- 
noles mu!)t unite with. 391; boundary dispute 
of, with the Arkansun < berokaea, 8D3; agrea to 
permit the Semlnoles to uolto with tbatu. 309. 

Croirell. John, 335, noi« o; .136, 337, 338. 363; rwph- 
mundfld, 3n9; signs Indian Springit Tmnty. -14(1. 
protests against tlie Irguhty of the Indian 
SprtAgs Treaty. 341, in Wii.ihlngtou. 344; Itisiim- 
atlons of Governor I'roup ngntiiat. ;'.I0; ih in 
danger of ttupenston. 347; receives letter from 
Andfvws, 348; writes to the War l>e[iArtmeMl. 
348; Instruetlnns to. 366; »euds off Imj C roek 
emigrants, 376; cbargpti by the CraBlcs with hold- 
ing bock their annuttle«,3a7. 

Crume, Marks, 306, Uot« d. 
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Currin, Robert P.. 31S, nota o. 

Cany, Benjamin F., 402; 4aC]> and notw; 404, notM. 

Cusaetas, 340. 

Cuthbert, J. A.,324, uoMc. 

Doeotoh Tribe*, aA3. 

Dofgrctc, Doctor, 307, noC«o. 

Ddhouirie, Enrtof, 300. 

DdJlas, AlezuQdcr J., 273. not« e; 308, note. 

Dftvldf Jacob. 400, note. 

DuTla, John W., 30ft, note. 

Duvli, Solomon, 318, note. 

Deartiorn, Henry, 2.^, 208. 

DoerOeld, 307. 

Db Kalb, couuty o(, 361. 

Dela«rar«s> 331, 200, 300; Spanish grant to, 363; 
boundAiy diflpute of. with the I'ftwnees, 3B2; 
croM the Hbwourl Uqb, 305. 

DolegiiHon, rhic*k»«iaw, 252; Cherokee, 2H 32*: 
Arluinsaw Cherokee, 280; Now York Indian, 311. 
'il4, 319; uppasitlon of French Mltlcrs to the 
work of th« New York ]ndl>i.n,3lfi; of CriMkR in 
M'iiBblngton, ViO; proitpwtiro nf^^tluMoru with 
the Creek, 361; one. upposM another, 3M; of 
Cherokees uddresaed by Socretary Eaton, 370; 
of Cherokees accept the advice of Welvter and 
FrellnghayMn, 381; Cre«k« ask pennUalun tn 
»end a. to liVashlngton, 387; treaty with the 
unaccredited Seminole exploring, 303. 

Delozittr, F:., 400, notAa. 

Detroit, 368, 300, 301, 312, 313, 316. 

Detroit River, 390. 

Detroit, Treaty of, aO(t, notac. 

D'WoU, Jamea, 344. note o. 

Dexter, Ilnratio, 32S. notec. 

Olckinaou, .fohn, 24S. 

Dlnimore, SUafl, 2fi3, note a; 2S3, note a; 356, 
note b. 

Doak's Stand, Treaty of, 2ftr>, 373. 

DodKQ, Henrj-, 410. 

DomlniciLnM. 290. 

DoDolBon, John, S7S, note f; 3TD, note f. 

Doty, Jamea Duane,301,uot«a; 320,notea; 321. 

Doyle, Nlmrod, 340, note f. 

Dubuque, 389, note f. 

Duck Creek. Treaty of, 410, 411. 

Dudley. Chaa. E., 378, note b. 

Dunbar. \Vm., 248. 

Durham, 312, note a. 

Duval, Wm. P., 330. 357, 366. 

Dwight, Hoary W.,381, note a. 

Dwight, Timothy, 21*7. note b. 

Eaton, John II., advises tlie ClHtrokeeB to remove, 
370; the ChoctAWa, 371; thinks the Indians not 
neoeaaarily the aggrMaora. 377; and Jackaon de* 
viae a i^aa lor the immediata exeouLlon of the 
removal orrt, 381; meeta the Chickoaaws, 3S2; 
confers with the Cboctawa, 382, 303; Gilmer 
communicates with, 397; aunouncea the status 
of mIsalonArles within the Cherokee country, 3W: 
ABd Andrew Rosa negotiate the treaty of Juno 
10, 1834, 403; and Stambaagh negotiate with the 
Uennminoea, 1830, 407; Itistructs McCoy to iny 
out a seat of government for an Indian State In 
the Union 4IL'. 

Eddy. Thomas, 2W, note a. 



Lwaraa^JH 
' k. as 
basU 

f an j^H 
thra«H 
iarod^ 



I "EducatlonramlUas". 306, 301.303, 310,311 

Edwards. Xtnlao, negotiation of. '291; teal of, 396; 
determination of, to expel the fJuea and Foxes, 
3S8; leniency of, requeated, 368; aooOMdod by 
John KeynolUa, 390. 

Edwardsvllle, Treaty of, »1. 

Eliot, John, 29C 

Elliott, Matthew. 3^3. notes. 

Ellis, Albert O., 321. noto d; 400, nota. 

Ellsworth, nenry L., 380. 392. 

Emartha, Charley, death of, 4Q&. 

Emigration, from Europe, 330. 37T; of Dela 
290; of Klokapoos. 291: Solomon Hendrick, an 
aUvucatoof Indian. 309; of Crettka to bethebasU 
of tnsaty-monny dUtrlbiitlon. 34S. nf C 
probable. 356; of Indiana Into Miasourl. 
obstacle In thn way of a general Choctaw 
Cherokee, 307: M'Kennpy »ur« of the, of 
of the southern triboe, 3C8: of Indiana declared 

■ bloekcd by theirciviUzatlon,3dO; Croekzconaenl 
to,3S8: of certain Michigan trilies decided upon, 
3(Kl; of the Chippewa banda, 390, notoc; of the 
Cherokees. 404; ortheCaddoes.404; ottboSeni^ 
cos. 400. 

"Empire State ", 304, 410. 411. 

Enche-MuthlA. 335, noto b. 

England. 200. note; 361, noto. 

EpIsoiHilliina, 307, note b; 377. 

Eraklno, David U., 2G2, note a. 

Euatla, Abraham, 330, note a. 

Euatla, Wm.,287, note; 261,«ioteb. 

Evarts. Jeremiah. 377, not« d. 

Everett, F.dwurd. 3o5. 

' ' Everglades " of Florida. 339, 404. 

Ewing. Thomas, 384. 

Exchange of hinds, 241, 247, 251 , 253. 3M, 3SB, 96. 
Tin. 200, 3-J3, 337. 302, 34S; a bUl for an. reported 
In the United Statca Sooatc, 3n»: iraaUw wl< 
Ohio tribes lor the. 384; Croeka agm to an. 
with Semlnolcs unauthorized. XO. 

Expulsion of Indlons Impossible, 360. 

FnlWi Timbers, Battle of. 3(30. 

Fdocull 11 all. 378. note e. 

Federal Oovpmment, the, SOS. 307, 300. 315. 
32r>, 33U, 330. 334, 337, 339. 357, 3f>3. 3M. 411. 41 
oakod by Governor Troup to codprratc will 
Georgia In running the Georgta-.Uabacna Una.' 
345; rliffcrdnces of. with Oforgia brought to an 
Issue, 3&I; dcflfMJ l>y Troup, 355: aupporta t 
Cherokee contention, 3<y); Georgia looks to, to; 
aupport against the Cherokees, 3til; rcaolutloi 
of the Georgia legislature against, 301; rep: 
simtadons of Mlaaouri U). >13; of John Lewi*' 
to. 3C3; baa no power to prevent the extenalan 
u( State authority over the Indians, 371; tntsr- 
course lawa of, defied, 376, 380; must have proof 
of Indian aggrcaalons, 377; courts of, tn ha ap- 
pealed to by the Churokces. 381; Creek dckCB- 
Uon may come to Washington if It will coraiJy 
with iho «1shea of, 3^; delay of. 380; ograls ol,. 
to bo exempt from the oxeoutlnn of u Qooigla 
law. 307; missionaries are not agents of, 906; 
Cuddooa negotiate with, 404; Unanduily uoabl*. 
to help remove the New York Iudla.ns, 406; nu| 
averse to Now York Indian removal, 400> 
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I. attlttido of Ibe, lDW«rd tba Itoidslana 
Parrhase. 244; repudiate th« chiki^ tlut Great 
Britain tncUtKl llic oorthwesUim Indians to 
wartaro agaliut the Cult^ States, 201. 

Fertflnand VII of S|>iiln. .137. 

FlreUnds. 2ai, note a. 

Fllnl RIvor. ^78. 303. 

Flint Rlrcr. Treaty of. tS37. 396, note c. 

Florida, 242, 2£8, 274, 301, S28, 333, 334. 300, 3B3, 
404; boundary line of, M5; iinlitlclans of, X^: 
memorial of, to Conercas, 368; grand Jury In, 
takM notlCR ot Seminole dopiedattODs, 350; act 
of tbe Irflfltature of, agaiost the Seminole*, 
3SG; lome Scminoles yet In. 405. 

Flournoy, Thomas, 323. 

Floyd, John, ?CA. note c. 

Folsom. Da\'ld, 3^6. note b: rvplloa to Ward, 373, 
to Haley, 373; Mooshoolatubbe, Che predecessor 
ot, 'Si4', adherents of, 374; signs a treaty, 376. 

Foosbocbe FUeco. 336, note a. 

Porks ot the Wabash, Treaty of the, 1840,3I»5, noted. 

Fon>th, John. 326, 343. 344, 361, 360, 3C2, 376, 370. 

Forsyth, R. A.. 388, notes; 38fl, notes. 

Fort .\rm.itrong, trcnlies of, 391. 

Fort Gibaon. treaties of, 302. 

Fort Industry. Treaty of, 280, note &. 

Fort Jackson Capitulation of, 322. 

Fort Osaee,303. 

Fort Pitt. Treaty of, 387, note a. 

Fort Uecovery, 357. 

Fort Strother. 278. 

Fort Wayne, Treaty of, 247. 

Fox Klvo'r, 300, 313, 310, ««. 

Prance, 260,201,370. 

FrankUo, 382. 

Franklin, Jesse, 279, 280; 281 , note o. 

Freebooters, Mexican, 245. 

FrpllnEbuysen, Theodorp, 378, 380, 381. 

Uodsdcn, Jam^s. 33U, 331. 333, 334. 357, 391, 303, 406, 

Gaines, Edmund P., 347, 349, 360, 361, 300. 

Qaitber, Nathan, 37N, note b. 

aallatin, Albert, 349, 273. 

GomboM, Julin, 2u8, note a. 

Gonn, T., 401). TmU\ a. 

Gftrdiner, Jaines B., 383, 385. 

Garland, Colonel, 373, 374, 375. 

Gannlgontaya. Nicolas, 318. note. 

Garzlo, Bvnigno. 3iW, note c. 

Gates, Horatio, 248. 

George II. 300, note. 

Georgia, Cberokeclands la, 253; protewt of, ogmtnit 
mlsfliooary work, 390; Increoaed Interest of, in rew 
moval , 322; Troup becomes governor of, 335; pro- 
test of Icglsiatiiro of, 330; cession of Creek lands 
in, promised, 3.U; will be eompellod to support 
Jackson, 361; aiilcude of, toward the Cherokee 
ooustltutioo, 301; much to be sold for, 379; cer- 
tain Individuals must take the oath of cltlznn- 
■hlp In. 307; Woroester to be made answerable 
to, 306; and tbe Cherokee enrolling agencies, 402. 

GeorelacoTiipact, the attitude ot JcOerson toward. 
34ti, 257; terms of, 246; conseqacnco of, 323; be- 
comes prominent, 323; Federal obligation imder 
the terms of. 326; Uonroe's InterpretaClou of, 
32A; Onorgta Insists upon the execution of, 337; 
aoslgned I>y Monroe aa a reason for removal, 3ti. 



Georgia legislature, niEsnoriaJ ot, 33fi; extra sra- 
alon of, 347; Joint committee of, 347, sno; an- 
thorlMs the appointment of commissioners to 
coUuct cvldenco against CrowoU, 349; Troup's 
messagn to, 360; dpclares the Treaty of Indian 
Springs valid. 350; vote of confldenco of, in 
Campbell and Ueriwetbcr, 352; supports Troup, 
364; laws of, touching the Cherokees, 3G1. sns; 
sustains Oo^'emor Gilmer In the Tassel cose, 387; 
enacts a law against white men within the In- 
dian country. 307. 

Ghent, 270, 300. 

Gibson, George, 385, note b. 

Glddlnge. D., 400, note. 

GUlet, R. H., 411. 

GUmer, Uoorgu R., 381. 3>C, 396, SffJ, 398, 401. 

Gold, discovery of. In the Cherokee coimtry, 376; 
Invasions of the, country. 396. 

Goodman, B. L., 37f>. note b. 

Gore, Francis, 2G2, note. 

Gorham, Nathaniel, 305. 

Goulbum, llcnry, 271, note h; 272. note b; 273, 
and notes; 274, note g. 

Graham, George, note of. 283; Instructions of, 333. 

Orobam, John, 2S7, note e. 

Grand Kaocalln Rapids, SIO. note a; 320. note b. 

Grand River, 396, note e. 

Grand Traverse Bay, 320, note b. 

Granger, Ensstus, 309. 

Graves, Ralph, 382, note J. 

Great Britain, attitude of. toward the LoulaUmft 
Purclmso, 348; policy of, with respect to tbe 
northwestern Indians, 200, to the soatheastem. 
260; shicerity of, with respect to tho Indian buf- 
fer State proposition, 274; cooperation of, nltb 
the United States suggested, 3m; preparations 
for a i>o5slble war with, 307; treaty of, with the 
Flurida Indians, 328. 

Green, Dull, 363. 

Green Bay, 304. 313. 315; 330. note; 321, 4011. 407. 

GreenvQIe, Treaty of the,2C<j; declared abrogated, 
271. 

Grtgnon, Paul, :120, note a. 

Grignon. Pierre, 330, note a. 

Grlswold, Uatthcw, 26:1. note •. 

Grundy, Felix, 261. note d. 

Gulf SUtos, 257. 

Guthrlght, M. H.,376. note b. 

Gwlimctt, county of, W7. 

Halieas corpus, prirllcga of tbe writ of. applied 
for. 307. 

nabonham. R. W.. 354. 35&. 

Hall Cflunty, 3S7, note a. 

Hambly, Wro.. 340. 

Ilamllton, Alexander, 30l note b. 

Uomltton, S. 8., 376, note d; 377, note b; 387, 
notes; 410, note b. 

Harmur, Joalah, dt^feAt of, 360. 

Harrison. W. H., 341, 26S. 367. 888. 

Hartford. 304. 

Harvard College, SOO, note. 

Hawaii. 343. 

Hawkins, Benjamin. 348. 

Hawkins. Samuel. 346. 

Hockoweldnr, John, 206. 

Hemphill, Joseph. 380. 
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Hcndrick. Aboer W ., 314, note e. 

Bendrioks. Solomon U.. 309, 3H. uoto«; SIS. nota 

1); SlQand iiotoc; 320. iu>t(^; 321. note o. 
Hendilclu. Wm.. 378, note b. 
Honry, John. 302, Doto d. 
Heriot, OooTge. 2fi3, notee. 
Hermitage, Tho, S28. 
n«rnandc«, J. M.. 330. notoc. 
Herring. Elbert, 403, not© d; 410, nota d. 
Hlckor>' Ground. CapltuUlloa ol Ibe, 277. 
Hlckti. Charles. S9». 
niekA, EUJali. 336. 
HUlboUBC. Jomei. 803. 
niuOa, ThoTOM. 28&. 374; 37& nolo b. 
Uobftit, John Henry. 307. SIX 317. 
Hobi Hajo, S36, notcn. 
IloUuid, SOfi. 

Hooper, John L., 403, note d. 
Hopewi'll, Trmty of, 285, note g; 307, not« a. 
Uoneaboo Bend. Battle ol ttw, 377. 
nossay Hadjo, 337. 

••no»tUe»". 277. 336. 

Uotapur. 325. 

Houflatoulc River, 207, not«G. 

Home of Reprcsenlatlvea of the UxUtfid SUt^i 
Tbe. 336; Conwsy'i reaolutlon In. 34Ii !■ pm- 
vonted from pa«alng Calhonn'i rmnoval bill, 
343; retusca to concur In Senate amcndmeDt, 
3(8; Mleot coounltteL' ol, uonjUders Adanu'a 
nWHMige of Februar>* S. IEC7. 365; action ol. 
irilb nvpool to the Cbcrokce confllltutlon, 301; 
Connnlttee on I ndlun Aifalra ol, week» the ad vic« 
of Secretary tiarhnur, 366; reaolutlon ol, De- 
oembor 17, 18Z7, 306; John UcU imports a bUl for 
removal In, 378; aubstltute« Senato bUl fur Itn 
own, 378, 370. 

Houston, fi&miMl, 2iB, noteb. 

Uubbard, Henry. 878, note b. 

null, Wm.. 267. 298. 

Humphrey. Oad. 330, 350. 

HiiroD River. 301. 

Huron Torrltorj'. 321. 

Hutchlnga. John, 37B, notec. 

lUilloiB, 277. 3B1. 2»4. 3dS, 304. 308, 308, 308, 888. 380. 
3U& 

Incendiailam, MO-Tti, 309. 

Indians. orgsnlKrd an a T«r^tory, 307; admitted 
to Suteliood. 277: Delaware lands In, 301; prefr- 
Bure of populallon Id. 395, unwUllngnesa of, to 
receive Indinn inunigranta, 30fl; to >3e ivllonMl 
of the Drlawar?*. 3iW; to have an "Education 
Family" , ZiO; prtltlons from, 878; IndJanclalm- 
antJi tolaDdBin.3d5; I'ottawatomies In. 306. 

Indian polk^y of the Tnited States, critlaiaai of, 
37n. 3W. ' 

Indian sovorolgnty, 246, 24S. 3(i0, 370, 373, 387. 401. 

Indian Springs, anticipation of the coutrovcrsy 
of, 324; made the tnsatj* ground. 339; CuaaetAS 
and BoomigalooB depArt trom. 340; Treaty of, 
344. 340, 350, 350. 

Indian State between Canada and the United 
States. 270. 372, 374. 

Indian SUte In the Union, 244, 900, 904. 311, 321. 
342, 3r.7, 375, 377, 412. 

IndUn Tfrrltory. Wisconsin as an, 301 343, 411; 
hoiindiLriPS of, 304; Calhoun and tho pro)ect lor 
car\'iiig an Indian Territory out ol tho Old 



Northwest. 307; Monroe's luggMtlon tor an, 
H2; the tratis-Mlsaouri n<^onasan,3M; aaout- 
Uned by Barl>o(ir, STiO; HcCoy lobbies for an. 
308; Quapaws to t« forced into the, 305. 

Indian (Jtln, 240. | 

Indian treaty •making, criticism of. 275, 285, 344. 
Indian wars, 244. 3W1. 405. 
Indians, as citlruui. 254. 304; expulsion ol. Impoa- 

sible. 260; reputed alUanu of. with the Brltlahyj 

300. 
Induitthes, growth ol, 277. 
Ingcrsoll. Justufi. letter to, 400. 
Instructions, to W. II. Harrison, 251, 307. 38T; t«^ 

R. .1. MrlgK. 25.1; ol .Hnrrpliiry DfartKirn. 208; d 

Viscount Castlcreagh. 270: ot Lord LiverpooL 
271; of the American commissioners at Obent. 
272; of September Ifl. 1814, 274; tn Cuas, 288; to 
Morae.JKiO; to D. M. MitchrU,322; Oadsdenasks 
lor, 334; to Cionphell and Meriwether. 388; to 
Major AndmwR, 347; to llahenham, 354; to 
Crowell. 355; to Clark. 3M: to Menard. 3W; to^ 
ParriKh. 400; to McCoy. 412. 

Iowa. 3QI. 

lowuya, 303. 

Iroquois. 304, 307. 813, 400, 407, 410. 

Izard. Oeo., 368. note b. 

Jackson. Andrew, 208, 200, 270, 307; approves 
Coflee-Brown contract. 279; hatred ol. fori 
Crawford. 279; attitude ol, toward Intruders, i 
280; is to treat with the Chickasaw*, 279, witli 
the Cherokeea, 280. 282; mission at. to th<y Chick- 
aaawB. 384. to tho Choctaws, 2W; rtcflves vota • 
ol thanlu from Mississippi, 2^0; (^r^» ns an 
honomr)' member of a society fur proUvUng the 
Indians, 303; vindictive attitude ol. toward iha 
Semlnoles. 337; makes a suggestion eoiuv'Tnlng 
the ScnUDolM. 331; Intcrcosalon ol. 339' support 
of Ooorgia to V glvon to, 351; chanu-'t^'t ot. JTTO; 
•ends a confldi-ntlul agt'Dt to {ndure rrmoval. , 
871; furnishes the Choctaws with a *i>eclMlagvat, 
372; KtUtr ol, to Major Hulcy, 373; Ullc uf. to| 
the Choctaws. 373; "force" policy ol, 377; flntj 
annual measage ol. 378; criticised by Storrf.579,< 
by Ellsworth, 380; approves the removal blit,^ 
381: and Eaton dovlao a plan for tho fiunedlj 
execution of the removal act. 381; shows cc 
tinued conllrh'nce in Jamea B. Oardlner. 385; 
commlatiODs Gadsde-O to negotlat« with the 
ScmlDoliv, 391; Ignores tho decision of the 
United Stattv Supn-me Court, 401: Isestnuiged 
from 11. L. Wliite, 41X1; seventh annual measage 
dI, 4115; mditterence of. to New Yoric lodtaii 
rrmovat. 406. 410. 

Jahaha Hulo, 330, note. 

Jay, John. 303. 

Jeflerson Rarracks. .%l. 

Jcflerson. TbomaB.attitudeof, toward the Lx>ui*t-| 
luiii I'urchaae, 241. toward tho Indians. 243. 3«if 
scheme of, (or public economy. 245: alxindoDS ' 
InillaneolcmlEatioo plan, 249: Inaugural speech' 
of. 250: policy of. with riNipoct to the nortb' 
western tribes, 251. 366, 307. 368; adiic« ol, to 
thu Cblckasaws, 252; "talk" of. to the Chero- 
keea. 254, 280. 283: approves the mdon et Uis 
Btockbridfres and the Pvlawares. 300. 

J)>ntiln!<. Ctuirliis H.. 403. note. 

Jiimlngs. Jonathan. 290, 305. 
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Jobiuon. Sir John. 364, note a. 


MelBlosh. ChlUy. 347. ^^H 


Johnwu, Rkhnrd M., 412. 


Melntoah, Wm., 335, 337. 33S, 839, 34$, 340, 30, 3«. ^M 


Johnston. John. 2no, notes. 


Sffi,35a. ^M 


JounUn, T.. 400. note. 


UcKee. John, 270, 285. ^M 


Jul('8kl^T, Rldg<e. 281. note«. 


UclCetioey, Thos. L., 350, 903; wnt on a vpeolol ^H 


EuuiHj'. 3M. 413. 


nUwlon to the southern Indians. 3»l,.tON: thinks ^H 




tiie itrotw box ahould be guarded, ?>f\2: ndi-tMe ^H 


KuuM IKawil. 308, 300. aeS. SM. 


Secretary Porter to protect the OiiTokw? em I- ^H 


KaskuUflS. »&. 


pants by military force. 302; report nl. on the ^H 


EeUogg. R., 303. 


removal of thu Cnwki and rhernkoea, .175; si:;>. ^^^^^ 


KempKr. J.. 31,1. noti^ o. 


porta A aocIi>ty organiuyl Ln promoti* tito eauw ^^^^| 


Kentucky. K$, 284. .T74, 4Jl. 


of removnJ, 377; and Cass negotiate the Trrwiy ^^^H 


Kentuckj' River, 387. 


of Butte dee Uorta, 405; Initroctlons of, to ^^^H 


KfiokTik, 3f«. 


Jasper Parriiih. 400. ^H 


ICeratiAw, Beajftinln. 378, nuta &. 


Mocklniiw, 3f». ^H 


KlclcApoos. 367, 38S; uichuisa ol lands with the. 


ilcKlnley, John, 370. ^H 


201; emlgnllon of the. 391; of the Vermillion, 


UcMinn. Joseph. 3K2, 383, 324. ^^^H 


301 ; romrvalloni of tbe. 3«3; In IlUnola, SSS; onuu 


Uacomb, .\l«xander, 311, notec. ^^^^H 


tb« Mluourl Mm, 30R. 


Macon, Nsthanlel, 352. ^^^H 


Klnp. Wm. n..3M. 


Uadison, James, 248, 360, 287, 306, 33B. ^^^H 


KliiK»biiry, Cynu, 379, iioteo. 


Mad Town, 330, note a. ^^^^| 


Knoi. Uenn'. 344. 34fl. 


Mod WoU, 33B. note a. ^^^H 


EConkApoT, JacoT>. 311. notee. 


Maine. 302, 378. ^^^H 


Koun5, Nathiin. 305. 


Maitland, Sir Peregrtoe. 300. ^^^H 


Lftcej-. \Vm. D., 317, 818, note. 


Maiden. 300, 300. ^^^H 


Uk8 Erie, 3S0, 300. 


Manawohkink River, 330, note b. ^^^H 


Lftkn Huron, 3M. 


Mareh, Cutting, 400, note. ^^^H 


Lake HACklnav, 301. 


Marsball, John, 401. nntn. ^^^^H 


^KXikB Mkihtgan. 304. 343, 306. 


UarahaU, Joseph, 347. note t ^^^^^H 


^■^AkB OkcechobM, 334. 


Marshall, Wm. {a C^TMk], 340. ^^^^^M 


^■lAke Ontario, 304. 


HarshaU. Wm.. 3U5. npte d. ^^^^| 


^HLnke aaperior, 301. 304. 


Martin. M. L.. 400, note. ^^^H 


^^^bnkfl Wfainebago, 31ft, note a. 


Maryland. 378. ^^^ 


^^Biamar, Henrr 0.. 340. note f. 


MaryavUle, 307, noteo. 


■^oe. J. F.. 3». note b. 


MasoD, Jobn. 305, aotn b. 


L'ArbreCroche. 301,308. 


Maaon, John T., 40(1. 


Lea, Tryor. 381, uotoa. 


MaaoD and Dixon's line, 268. 


Urflore, Greenwooa, 350. note b; 874; 883, not* J. 


MassachunetU, 303, 304. 305, 300. 314, 878. 


Ijiiv, ix, Dixon n ., ITS, note b. 


MayM. B.. 400. note a. 


^H ixwlft. John. 3f3. 304. 


Medina, 406. 


^^Uewii, MerlwethPr, 2(7, note. 


M(-ig!i. Botiim J.. 253. 270, 280. 


^^n«wU, Keiibcn. 287, not«: .111N. nnte o. 


UcmorJol. of Georgia l^slaturr. 330; of tbn C'reeka 


^^n«wt5, W. B., 2M, note g; :192, note o. 


and of the Cherokms, 381; of tbo Society of 


^^TLewbtovrn. Treaty of, 384, nota a. 


Friends. 411. 


LiDL-otn, iMvi, 248. 


Menard, Pierre. 390, note I; 380. 


Little Sandusky, Treaty of. 385, not* b. 


MenoinlDeee. 304. 313, 315, 330, 331. .390. 301; dispute 


LIttIr Frtiim, ^\ 3»i. 337, 338, 340, 341. 


New York Indian tltlfl to lands In Wisconsin, 


Little TmvwM Bay, .TCil. 


406; Sew York Indiftn* srek a actUemem wllh. 


LhTn»ool, Lord, 271, 273. 


406; comnilitionpnt L<ndcjivnr to urbltrate 


Llvlntfuton, Roban, 248. 


twtwecM. and Ibt Nrw York Indiana. 40G; trvnly 


^_ lAuuiooa, purcbAM! <it, 341. 343, 248: i«rrttorlal 


with. 407: G. B. Porter sent to pacify, 4(f7; rienry 


^^k act of, 34«, 281; people of, 349: Ciiddow of. 404. 


Dodge npgoUnles «rith, 410; propn^.^il tmaty 


^^^wively'ii PiirchaM. .108. 


with, 410. noted. 


Lowrey, Gcory;. S25, 350. 


Meriwether. Davtd. 370. 2«0. 2«2. 


Lowr^-, John, 401, uota. 


Meriwether, Jamv\ 324. 3.16. 3:». 3*4, .161. 3S2. 


Lmnpbln, Wllion, 30S. 323, 817. 880, 401, 403, 


Mesaago, of Jcffcnmu. Ootolwr 17. imtt. 2ffl; of 


note. 


Monroe, Murcb 30, 1834, 330; ulgbth mirmiil. of 


^H Uc.\rthar, Duocaa, 388. 


Monroe. 341; special, of Monroe. 3C; flr«t nnituiil. 


^■UcCaleb. Walter F„ 240. 


of J*. Q. Adams, 351; first ennuul, of .Vndrfw 


^^blcCjkU, JamM, 400. 


Jackaodo. 378; seventh annual. ci[ .viidrfw Jnck- 


^^BlcCarty. Jno. M.. 400, note. 


•on, 406. 


^^BloCoy, Isaac, 2fi(). ;i07, 308, 377. 412. 


MtftbrnUsta. 376. 377. 


^^■icCutrbaousvitlc, Traaty of, 384, nota a. 


Metcixni. John. 310. 400. note. 


^^BCacdonoId. J., 278. notes. 


Uotoxcn. Simon 3.. 400. note. 


^■ifeElvain. John, 384. note e. 


Miami Bay. 3S< not* a. 


^^BIoGllvery, Wm.,330, uoUd. 


Mtamls. 301. 300. 

• 
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UichlRan. 277. 287, 2»9, 901. 303. 307. 3D0, 343, 390. 
40C; an Indian Territory to te fonned out oJ 
WiflcoDsinand upper. MA: PotUwttlomius In, 396. 

UlchilllmaclcliiAc, 2e2, noto c. 

Mico Picu,'33fV note d 

Mllltlfi, of GMii^la ordmed out bjr Oovemor 
Troup, 347; to inoi,*« agsliut tha Somlnolu, 
XiS; ot llliuoli procseeds ttgalnst tha Saci and 

MilleUgeTlIto, 348, noteo. 

MilLedoler, PhUip. ZM, note a. 

Miller, Janiea, 290, 368. 

UiUer, UorriB S.. 311. t]ot«a. 

HfUs. Samuel J.. 207. 

Ulnee, 389. 

UlmMuoU.39]. 

Uissloniiries, 366; Secretary Porter advises wltb- 
clrnwliii; imtlonid support from cert^Uu, 3C0; 
opptvied by Uooahoolatubbe, 374, 375: Metho- 
dist, preeent at Choctaw Council, 37.>: Baptist. 
Mipport tbe ramoval policy, 377; simpected of 
opposing removal,. *T77; to be brought within the 
scope of a State law, 307; express their vievra on 
the Indian question, 397; arrest of the, 397. 390; 
aaren a1 the, supported by the A. D. C. F. M., 
396: wame^l by Gilmer, .1W; trial of, 4O0; release 
of, 403, note. 

Ulsslsfflppl Klver.2M, 251,253. S^.'iSS. 390. 304.337. 
342. 3<.4. -MfC', 371, .^9, 388, 389, 390, 391. 

MitMiH5>ippl, Btute of, 333, 368, 873, 3S2; U«lalatiirB 
of. passes i\ Uw against the Indians, 371, 374; 
FnUom declares the Clioctaws Independent of 
the liiws of, 372, 

Mlislsalppl Terrltoo*. '^^, 353. 380. 

Missouri compromise, 342, 343, 379- 

Mitsourl klver,331. 

HUsourl, Stale of, 290, 392, 395, 342, 343. 3fiV. 302, 
39S. 

Mitchell, D. D., 322, 335, notao- 

MltcbeU, JamOB C, 3tt2. 

Mohicans, 303. 

Monroe, Janiea, 776, 284, 287, 390, 337; nunoval 
policy of, 2B1; Morse's appeal to. 310: withholds 
Bovr>'er Treaty from the Senate, 313; Ignores 
New York Indian oppoflltlon tn the treaty with 
the Menomlnece and WlnDebagoee, 317; mes- 
sage of, 32A, 343; npixilnts commlssloneni to 
negotiate with the SenilnoloN, 330; appoint<i 
Gadsden to run the Souilnole lines, 330; uiges 
Indian colonization, 341. 

Montgomery, Hugh. 373. 

Mooshoolatubbe, 374, 37.*^. 

Moravian Brethren, 2S7, noteo. 

Morel, John 11 .,356. 

Morris. Robert, 305. 

MorM,JedidIah,297,29S,399,a00,301; sugBeatlons 
of, 308; letter to, 310: arrival o(, ut Detroit, 313; 
recommendation of, 343. 

Munsees, 405, 407. 

Murphy, John, 356. 

Narra^ianaetts, 379. 

Neapope. 300. 381. 

Kej;otlation. with France, 248; of OreeoTillo 
Tn-uty, 2fi6; of Fort Woyno Treaty. 307; at 
Ght?nt. :aa; vrtth the Cbcrokous. 2S0. 2Si. 334; 
with the Chlokasaws. 2S4. 3iC; with the Choc- 
taws, 285. 373, 383; with Ohio tribes, 289, 383; 



with the Bcmfnolfs. 330. SS9.S9I: wIththeGreeks, 
337. S<i. 351, 3ST-3S5, SCi?; with the DacoUhs, 363, 
3(13. 3tA: with tlio Sac!» and Fos^s. aoi; of the 
CommtSiclon of ISK. 3:/3; to he opeiied with thfl 
Miasoiirf triU-B, 305; with lh« Poltawatomloa. 
395; with certain Vnrhlgantrl1wi.:fOC;<oiicliKM 
betwwu Eaton end Andrew Uosa. <n;i; of Major 
Uidgt^. <03; with the C*ddoe«. 404; of Cass aod 
McKcniiey. -IU6; of titomhaugh and Eaton. 40? 
of Geo. B. Porter. 407; of Scbermtirtom. <07 
with tho New York Indiau!^. 410; of lien 
Dodp\ 410, with tho Chlppowas. 410, noteg 
UufTalo Crvek, 411. 

Ncboh Mioo. 3B8, note a. 

Nemi*si!i. 405. 

New Bchota, Chorolcee conslltutlooalcoDVicntlott 
at. 360; council at, 3C2; mmtins of mlssionazlca 
at, 307: postmaster at, 308; Schcrmcrbom oLlla 
a moeUng at. 404; Treaty of, 404. 

New Englasd. 250. 297. 304, 379. I 

New }taveii, 300. I 

New Jersey, 378. 1 

New Orleans. 339. 

New York. 258. 303. 304, 305. 330. 3W. 379, 310, «* 

Now \"ork Indiana. 304. 30«. 3LG. 307; to be phiced 
In Wisconsin, 309; icmovol of. opposed by Red 
Jacket, 311; re-jnoval of, objected to by Greea 
Bay traden. 321; emigration of, to Witconaln, 
343; Cuss and McKcnncy make a suggestion re-, 
■pcflftig. 4iJ>; FrdyrnI Oovvruuient finaodc 
unable to assist the nouoval ot 4C0: send poU 
tlun to the United States Senate. 4C6; commtt^ 
aJonrrs appointed to choose a location for, 4C6; 
Agent Stomhaiigh out of symprtthy with. 407; 
nt^otiationaofSchermerhom with, 410; Tnaty 
of Buffalo Crwik with. 411. 

Niagara River. 304. 

Niculls (Nlcbolls), Edward, 378. 

North. Lord. 261. nolo. 

North Cj!roUna,3y2. 

Northwej<lorn Indluns, removal ot, 251, 256. 367, 
379; friendly uttltiido of, toward Gneat Britain. 
262; trcfltnient of. by tmder*. 205. by W. n. 
Harrison. 2G7; treaty of peace with, 274: hos- 
tility ol, 288. 

Ogden. David A., 305, 307, 309, 3U, 312. 

Ogdcn Land ronipany. 305. 405. 400. 407, 411, 412. 

Ogdcn. Thomas L., 3U5. 314. ALd. 

Ohio River, 253. 2&S. 

Ohio, 8tJkte of. 2^. 287. 3», 3S9^ 390. 396. 803. 308, 
307. 310. 3t3. 378, 383, 384, 386. 

Onoidaa, 307. 311. 314. 317. 

Onondagas, 314. 

Oquanoxa's ViUage. Ottawa* of. 384. not« 

Osagea, 280. 288. 394, 303, 302. 963, 3A4. 

Osage River, 305, 995, note d; 300. note c. 

Osceola, 405. 

OtUwas. 3(18, 301, 303; remo\-a] of, 398. 

Overton, Hamuel. 329. 

Owon, Thomas J. V., 398. 

Farke, Banjamiu. 390l 

Parliament, 374. 

Parrlsh, Jasper, 408. 

Path Killer, 350, 300. 

Pawnees, 393. 

Payne's Landing. Treaty of. 391, 393. 405. 

PonlerBS, J. A., 328. 
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Penn, Wm., 200. 
PenoajrlvMiiii, 305, 378, 380, 408. 
PenaacoU, 330. 
Pcorlu, 30A- 

iVppor, Ab«I (.'.. 30.'i, nolo d. 
Pcquods (Poquots), 303 
eip«, Oliver. 305. 

hoenix. Tbc CherokecL 379« notoo. 
PblUpplnes. 342. 
PlAnkeahawi, 3QA. 

Jc::erine, Timothy. 244. 

Jckotl. .\.. J., 316, nolo e. 

Joiw. E. n., 377, noU' b. 

Dckncy. C. C. 303. 

iiiclmi'y, Tlio.9., ;i03. 
Pioneers, method of acttloment by. 245, 3SS. 
PitciUynn, John. 288. 

oethlcyoholo, 317. 340. 350, 35!, SSfl. 

olndcxter, fieorge, 2SA. 

R.Jool K.. 393.110Mb. 
Remow, 307. 
Cat Spring, 336, 337. 338, SW. 
Pollard's VUIago, 311, noto ii. 
Pontiftc, 200. 
Population, IncxBUO of. 377; oi Obio, 380; prcnure 

Df,2d5. 

otX^t, Captaia, 400. note. 

ortcr, Oco. B., 305. 3», notec; 407. 
PorUr. Pet«r B.. 350. 362, 368. 
I'orto Uico, 242. 
Powy. numphrey. 371. not* a. 

OM^y, Thomas, 200, not« d. 

ottavratomiea, 2%, 291, 3SS. 395, 396. 
'Pon-<39 Bbjo, 336. note u. 

rulrip du Chien, 3t«; Trsaty of, 405. 
Prtt^tnptivivrlebt of MjuaaohuwUft, 305, JOT. 
prc6b>-lorlAn». 307. noU? o; 377. 
Preston Commission, The, 323, note c; 327, 

roctor, Isaac, 397. 

uckflhenubbv, 280. 
QuupuwA. 2S0, 2Sa, 281). 3fi2, 392. 305. 
Quakers, 297, note f; 377, 3M, 411. 
QutfU'c, 30n. 

Quinc-y, Martin, 318, note. 
ilQulnnt^y, Anxlln, 400, note. 

uluncy Joo. W., 400, Qol»- 
Qulnney, Joseph ii., 400, DOt«. 
lubblt, 253. 
Kubun, Wm. 2W1. 
Randolph, John, Ji-l. note d. 
Honkin, Chrlstupbu r, 2H5, note t. 
Sed Clay. 404. 
Bod Jacket, 263. 311. 331. 411. 

jU River, 3bU. 
Slicks, 33n. 
niov»l, dodnUlon of, 341; Inception of thn Idea 

of, 243. 244; rfliition of LoiUsiana Terrllonul Act 

to, 240: endeavors of Jefferson to accomplish. 

252-35(1: OS dlntinct from colonlxatlon, 2^^: lag- 

g(>st4<^ to southprn trihcs. 280; Srnntc bill for, 

281; Cherokocd consent to a project of. 383; of 

Choctnws, 28<1; tho history of. 287; of north- 

WKstJUii tribes, 2S8; nn arrangi'mcnt for, 2W; 

of DelAwapM. 200; as dlntlogiilshed fmm tho 

formation of "Education families", 298; of New 

England ]ndlAn«, ^02; Nr*w York Indiiins spck. 
New York Bpcoulators dcalrc the, of the 




Iroquois. 307; opposed by Rod Jacket, 311; 
Oneldoa reprettentcd as constuiting to, 311; 
trading lDtcrc«ts of Groon Bay opposM to, 
321; iDcrea^ed Interest of Georgia In, 322; con- 
Btttutlonol signlflciincr of, 323; of Chrrokros 
demanded by tbc Georgia Icglslaturr. 330; tho 
expediency of Seminole. 3;i3, 334; Crwk opposi- 
tion to, 337; rocommcndcd l)y Monrnn, 341; 
motive of Calhoun In odvocatlng. 342; election 
of J. Q. Adnma limtiApIolous fur, 344; provision 
for, in tbc Crook Troatyof Indian Springs, 34n; 
MoKunney sent upon a apoclal mission to ae- 
complixb. .?.Vi; Injury to tho cause of, done by 
Goorgio, 35ti; of tho Semtnoku tuado the 8ul>- 
jvct of a. memoriiil to Congieas, 356; Adams 
declared In favorof, 300; of the Cherokccs sought , 
301; measures contributor^' to, tUi2; northwnst- 
em tritM» reported anxious for. 3C3; attitude 
of rresldent Adams toward. 366; llurUiur's 
report on, 365; In the Nineteenth Congmaii, 
367; tho Cherok«%4 fom>d to a. 368; advocated 
by Jackson in u "talk" to tlie Creeks, 370; 
by Haton in a "talk" to tho Chorokoee, 370; 
Jacknon sends a confldt'ntiol agent to uigo. 
371; Eaton mconuncnds. to the C'hoeuws, 371; 
tbo Choctawa divided on tb>< Hubjcvt of, 374; 
the Choctaws consent pnivisionally to, 375; 
prospect of. brighter In the Creek and In tho 
Cherokee countr>'. 375; becouHJs a political 
party question. 377; a society organized In 
Now York City to support the policy of. 
877; ml.<)slon Aries suspected of opposing, 377; 
ncommonded In the Orst annual ruessngn <f 
PrQslde43t Jackson, 378; a bill for, reported in 
the House, 378; under Jackson bound to be 
compulsory. 378; debate on. In tho Senate. 370; 
debate oo. In the llouso, 380; passage of a oil! 
(or, 3M, 391; criticinm of the act for, 3Sl; plan 
tor tho immediate ujcecutton of tbo act for, 
381; provisional trvaty of. with tho Chlcka- 
aaws, 382; provided for by the Choctaw Treaty 
of Daoclng ftabblt Creclc. 382; of Ohio tribes 
to be superintended by J. B. OardLaer, 385; 
urged upon tho Crocks by Secretary Cass. 388; 
Keokuk's band of Sacs and Foxes consent to 
a, 380; Agent Forsyth advises. 380; the tVinno- 
bagoes agiro to a. 30t; of the Somlnolea to be 
negotiated for. SOi; to bo acoompllshed. 303; 
Ulssoari lienented by the act of, 305: of Certain 
Uichigon tribes decided upon, XKi; new ma- 
chinery tor the, of the Cherokcos put Into np- 
eration, 402; treaty of cession and, drawn up 
by RIdgo %3nl Scbennerhora. 403; of the Chen>- 
keea accomplished, 404; the time limit tor the, 
of the Seniinoles extended, 405; the fnrvlble, 
of tbe Semioole*. 406; the failure of tbo Ogden 
Land Company to effect the, nf the New York 
tribOtf, 406; the Uunaoea and Stnckbridgea do- 
dde In favor of, 40G; from Qnmn Bay, 407; 
Bchermerhoni negotiates for the, of tbo Stock- 
bridges, 407; provided for by the Treaty of 
Duck Creek. 411; of the New York Indiana 
provided for by tho Treaty of Buffalo Cfeok, 
4)2; orilkism of the plan of. 412. 
Report, of Olliuer, 323; of Calhoun, 342; of Bar- 
bour. 352, 350, 3(U>: of McKenney. ai>5, 375; of 
Porter, 368; of the Choctaw troaty, 375. 
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Reson-atlons, 266, 288, 290, 383, 334, 363, 360, 383, 392. 

RssolUtloD, 341, 343, 353, 361. 368. 

Reynolds, John, 390, 381. 

Rhea, John, 25&, note c; 379 and note k. 

Rhode Island. 302. 

RfchardviUe, Jean Baptlste, 301. 

Ridge, John, 297, note c; 326, 403. 

Ripley, James, 333, note. 

Robb, David, 384. 

Robertson, James, 252, note a. 

Rocbe de Boeuf , Ottawas of, 384, note a. 

Rochester, W. D., 319, note b. 

Rock River. Saca and Foxes of, 288; territory north 
of, 380. 

Rocky Mountains, 341. 

Rogers, Benjamin W., 305, 321, note d. 

Risers, James (a Shawnee), 250, notee. 

Rogers, James, 361. 

Root, Erastus, 40G. 

Ross, Andrew, 403. 

Ross, John.aOl, 325, 358,360, 403, 411,404. 

Rouse, Lewis, 330, note a. 

Ryland. U. W.. 262, note d. 

Sabtne River, 390. 

Sachems, 300. 

Sacs and Foxes, emler&tlon of, to Uissourl, 268; 
hostility of, toward the United States, 288; 
trouble with. In Illinois, 388; treaty with, 388; 
* ' British Band " of, threatens a coalition against 
the United States, 390; war of, against the 
United States, 381; peace with, 391. 

Saginaw, 303. 

Saginaw Chlppewas, 396, note c. 

St. Anthony's Falls. 380, note c. 

St. Clair, Arthur, 286. 

St. Louis, 256, note e. 

St. Marks, 330. 

St. Martins Islands, 301. 

St. Regis, 314, 410. 

St. Vraln, Felix, 390, notes. 

Salt Lick, 3SS, note c. 

Sandusky, 208, 287. 

Sanford. J. W. A., 398, note b. 

San Ildefonso, Treaty of, 248 . 

Satterloo, R. S., 409, note. 

Savannah, 261, nolo d. 

Schcrmerhom. John F., 297, 302, 393. 403, 404, 407, 
410, 411. 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., 312 and note b; 396, notec. 

Schuyler. .Abraham, 318, noto. 

Schuyler, Christopher, 318, note. 

Schuyler. Ilnndrik, 318. note. 

Sohuyler. Moses, 318, note. 

Scioto Land Company, 26G. 

Scotland, 2ff7, note c; 300, note. 

Scott, Winacld, 391, 404. 

Segui. Bernardo, 330. 

Semlnoios, 301, 332, 327, 328, S'ifl. 3.\% 359, 391, 3P3; 
treaty with, 330; sufferings of, 357; treaty with 
the unaccredlt«d delegation of, 302; time of 

• removal of postponed, 405; second war of, with 
the United States, 405. 

Senate of the United States, 248, 341, 342, 344, 351, 
352, 353.301; objects to the Treaty of Edwnrtls- 
ville, 293, 313, 318; ratlfles the Treaty of Camp 
Moultrie, 335: debates and passes Calhoun's 
removal bill, 343; rejects the Choctaw Treaty, 375. 



H. L. White leporta a bUl for the ezdiange oi 
lands with Indian tribes in, 378; agrees to Hooae 
amendments, 381; motion in, to Inquire Into the 
supposed fraudulent character of the trpatiea 
made by J. B. Gardiner with the Ohio tribes. 
384; the Andrew Ross treaty In, 403; Treaty of 
New Echota in. 404; petition to. from the New 
York Indians, 406; proviso of, to the Menominee 
treaty of 1830. 407; refuses to ratify Schermor- 
hom*s treaty with the Stockbildges, 407; 
memorial to, 411; ratifies the Tteaty of Buffalo 
Creek, 412. 

Seneca Lake, 305. 

Senecaa, 311, 314. 321, 3S5, 406. 410. 

Sergeant, John, 310. 

Sovior, John, 278, note a. 

Shawnees, disposition of, to zemove, 256; injostloe 
of W. II. Harrison toward, 267; receive the Stock- 
bridges. 310; Spanish gzant to, 363; of Mtssood 
willing to receive those of Ohio, 364; Cass and. 
364; Robb unacquainted with the language ot 
385; cross the Missouri line, 396. 

Shelby, Isaac, 284. 

Shdby, Prideau, 263, note c. 

Shorbume, Henry, 285, note a. 

Sibley, Geo., 303. 

Silver, discovery of, in the Creek country, 370. 

Sioux, 2SS, 304, 300. 

Six Nations, 306, 307. 311. 

Slaughter, W. B.. 409. note. 

Slaver>-, relation ot negro, to Indian removal, 251, 
257, 370. 

Smith, Jacob, 303. 

Smith, Robert, 247, 249. 

Smith, W. R., 410, notog. 

Smyth, Alexander, 342. 

SoakAtc Mala, 336, note d. 

Society of Friends, 411, 413. 

Soowagaloos, 340. 

South American Repubhcs, 327. 

Spain, 248, 363. 

Speech, inaugural of Jefferson, 1805,250; inangoral 
of Jackson, 1829, 370. note b; of Clay, 411. 

Sprague. Peleg, 378, 380. 

Springplacc, 297, note c. 

Stambaugh, Samuel C, 406, 407. 

State rights, the doctrine of, Jefferson's belief in, 
245; Georgia politics and, 323; message of Gov* 
emor Troup and, 350; supported by Jackson 
and Eaton, 370; outlined In Jackson's firat 
annual message, 378; discussed In the Senate 
debate on the bill for exchange, 379; rehearsed 
for the ixsnefit of the Creeks, 387; Judge Clayton 
and, 397. 

Staughton, Wm., 296. note c; 29«. note a. 

Stephenson, Benjamin, 291, note; 294. note. 

Stiltman, Isaiah, 391. 

Stockbridges, 309, 310, 311, 314, 406, 407, 408. 

Stokes, Montfort, 392. 

Storra, Ilcnrj' R., .Tr9. 

Storrs, Wm. L., 378. note b. 

Stor>-, Joseph, 386. 

Strong, Caleb, 201, note c. 

Strothcr, John, 278. note h. 

Stryker, James, 410, note b. 

Stuart, Charics, 300. 

Snmmochico Creek, 278. 
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Supreme Court of the t'nitod StaU'S, 3»l. 383. 3Sa, 
3(t7, 400, 401. 

Burv^y. of Crrfk landA. 340. 363. 3St\: ot Sao and 
Fox lands, 300. 

Swan Cnxtk, Cliijipeuns nf, 30*1, note o. 

TalABT Tuiiteniigga.;Si4i. riot« d. 

Talbot. Mutihow. U7, 

"Tulle:". suIibUiilv uf Jefft^reon's. 254; general 
cbarnoter of au Imlian. 264: inicrp;*>Utlon of 
JoOertOD'i. 2S0; of Calhoun to the Somx^u Urte- 
gmtrs, 331, notr- a; of Jacknon to the Scminolxii, . 
XSi; oC CnmpbcU and Menwctbor, 337, Xig; ot 
PoeltiWyobolo, 320. itott* I; of Jackson to the 
Creelcs, 370: of Euton to Uw Cberokeoa. 370; of 
Jackson tn tbv Cbickasavs. 383. 

Tolly, I>octor. 375. 

Tumpa Da}-, 'SSO. 332. 

Tarbe, 287. 

Ttfcumaeb. »X). aW, Ma. •J87. 

Tugawenteron. Daniel. 813. DOt« a. 

TeuoetMB, 353. 258, 280, 3». 2M, S74. 37V. 3S1. 

Texaa, 343, 38C. 

TbayoBdaiMgea, 3a&, 300. 

TbompHOn, D. F., 40O, nota a. 

TbompsoD. John A.. 307. 400. not«a. 

TbompsoD, Jonas. 406. note. 

Tbomptou, Smith, 38tl. 

ThompMon. Wll«y. 370, note f; 405. 

Tippecanoe, tn?AtiP»of, 1832,39(1, not«c. 

Tippecanof' Mdl!i. .tlM. note c. 

Title. Indian. Z4tU ft-e^iniptc. 2KB: SenUnole, 328; 
of Indians In ibi^ \Vo«t. 342. 412; of Sacs and 
Foxes of Uock Ulv^r dinpuKKl, 388; of New York 
Indians disputed. «>6. 

Tonuritt Tust^nugga, 330, DOto. 

Tompkins, Danlfl D., SOS, 300. 

ToulznUi, Harry. 278, DOte o. 

Trappers, 345. 

Treaty, of San lldefonao, 348; with the Chpfokcira, 
3&8, 370, 383. 2M, 3»5, note g; 367, note a; of 
Greenvlllt^. WO. 271; of Port Wayne, 2fi7; of peace 
With the nortbwestnm tribes. 274; with the 
Cneks, 278. 323. 327, 340. 344. 34fi, 348, 3M, 361. 
352, 355, 392: of Iloak's SUiid, 280, 3M. 373, 
374; with the northwcsU'm Indians, 387; with 
the DeUwiircs. 290; of KdwardsrlUu, 291; the 
Bowyer, 313; with tbi^ Mf!nomin«>f>s and Wlnn<v 
bagoes, 317; of Florida. 327: of Onsat Britain 
with tht^ Florida trilx-s, 328; ot Camp Moultrio, 
830. 3&8; of Indian SpHngs, 34(Kt5t>; of Fort I'ltt. 
M7, note a; ot Washington, 3,'S1-3&5, :i73: with the 
Arkansas Cherokeos. 301. 392; with the Daeotah 
tlibM Deoftssar}', atSi: with the Kawa, 3&4; with 
the Osages, 364; of lfQ& with tbe ChoclawB. 3tj7; 
draft of a, with thr^ Choctaw^, 375; with the 
Chlckaaaws. 382; of Dandng Ruhhlt Cnxk, 3Si; 
of LuwlstowD, 384, uot« a; with the Senocas, 
ibid.: with the Ottawa bands, ibid.: of Wapogh- 
koonetta. ibid.: of McCutcboonsvUli', ibid.: with 
tbe Crwka, 388, 393; with the Sues and Foxes, 
388. 3U1; with tho Wlnnubagoea. 301; ot Paynn's 
Tending. 3(rl, 303. 405; with the Seminole ex- 
plorers, 302; at Castor UlU. 305; with the Potta- 
watomhw, 305; of Cbleagn, with certain Michigan 
tribes, 300; negotiuled L<y 1-latou and Andrew 
Roas. 409; drawn up by Ridge and Scbonner* 



horu, 403; of New Ecbota, 4(N; with theCaildoos, 
404; of Prairie du Chlen. 3S8, noto g, 300. note «, 
405: of BultodPd MoriH. -1U5: with the Meooin- 
Inaes, 407; with thn StockbriilgT>8 and Munwes, 
406, note a; of Duck Cnvk, 410; of nufTnio Cnv'k, 
411. 

Trott.J.J., 309, note: 400. notva. 

Tronp. neorgq M.. 323, 325, 32ii, 335, 337, 3S8, 330, 
341. 345. 34(i. 347: Ipcter of, to Major Audrows. 
348; appointa coitinilssloners to collect fvldenM 
agftinttCrowell,3W:r«criv*naletterfronir(iii™^ 
349; ordemd to [>o9t{Hino the survey ot the Crock 
lands, 3r4t. reelection of, 350; inesvugu of, 350; 
Berrien expresses hJB opinion to. 353: annoujic«s 
his plan of Action, 353; letter from Barbour to, 
353; is supportad liy tbeOeorgtHleglaUiture,354: 
Is informed that Cnited States laws will beexe- 
cuted, VtS; defies the FedenU (jovemniMit. 35c>; 
orders out thn Gwrgia militia sgainnt the Seiui> 
notes, 358; seeks a negotiation with the Cben>- 
k«ea, 390; claims the right to prospect for a 
canal within the Chitrokee limits. dOa. 

Troup, Robert. 305. 

Trowbridge, Cbasi. C, 315. 3X6. note; 317. 

Tuckaubatcbee, 330. 337 , 33ft, 339, 3S0. 

Ttulcey. Oeorge, 400, note. 

Turkey Town, 280. 281. 

Tuscaroraa, 314. 410. 

TiiskegH Tustimugga, SMi, nota d. 

TuakB'UaJo, 3.13, note. 

TuskenahA, 330, note a. 

Tustenugga Mallo, 33rt, nnt*i a. 

Tiutunnuggee Tomn;e, 34il. 

United States, policy of, with respect to Caoadsi, 
HM; Indian policy of.crltlclsed. 275, 200; tuggasted 
cooperation of, with Great Britain, 300; asylum 
in. for the Indians, 30S: Int«re9ts of. Intrusted 
by Cass t4> Seigeant, 319; and the O^orgln Com- 
pact, 323: suspected by Spain. 327; old line of, 
3M: Ward, the a»:ent of, 372: Cboctaws and,374: 
conunis'iloners to the Choolaws not yet ap- 
pointed by. 375; territory- ot the Cboctaws to 
form one of, 375: Senate of.rBjects the Cbootaw 
treaty. 375; Supreme Court of, .'(81; relations of, 
with the Sacs and Foxes of Kock River. 388, 3W: 
a coalition against, threatened by the"BriUsh 
Band "of Sacs and Foxes, 390; Block tiawkagain 
In trouble with, 300: commissioners ot. induce 
tho unaocredited Seminole explorers to sign a 
treaty ot exchange, 393; tnliiKlonurfeN aa ngnntt 
of, 307; Caddoes agree to withdraw from. 404; 
war lietweea the Semlncrfea and. 406. 

Utica, 302. 

Van Buren, Martin, 405,410,411.412. 

Vann. John, 2^7, Jiotec. 

Van Renaselaer. 377, note d. 

Vashon, George. 396, note b. 

Vaux. Roberta, 392, note f. 

VermQllon Klokapoos, 201. 

Vinton, J. R., 365. 

Virginia, 2M.37K. 

Vlsger, Colonel, 301. 

Wabash River, •JST.iyo. 

Walkrr, Freeman, 324. note c* 

Walker, John, 283. 283. 

Walker, Wm., 338, 3». 
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Walk-in-the-Water. 312, Bote c. 

Walton, George, 329; 331, note; 358, note a. 

Wapagbkonetta, 364, Treaty of, 3S4, note a. 

War, Department of, 251, 261, 267, 277, 279, 281, 287, 
311, 313, 321, 324. 325. 327, 330, 335, 338, 339, 341, 344. 
347. 361, 362, 368, 376; letter from Crowell to, 348; 
effect of information sent by Qaines upon, 349; 
letters from, 355; suspects ttie fraudulent char- 
acter of the Treaty of Camp Moultrie, 358; re- 
quests the leniency of the governor of Illinois, 
389. 

War, Secretory of. 244. 247. 256, 276. 282. 283, 305, 
352, 369, 365, 411. 

Ward, Nancy. 282, note d. 

Ward. Wm., 286, 371. 382. 

Ware, General, 347, note f. 

Wash. M. T.. 255, note b. 

Washington City, 252, 258, 261. 279, 305, 311. 326, 
339. 344. 3M, 350, 356, 387. 403, 404. 411. 

Washington, George, 246, 262, 266, 343. 

Washington, Treaty of, 351, 352; 384. note a. 

Wayne. Anthony, 266. 

Weas. 396. 

Weatherford, Wm., 396. 

Webster, Daniel, 351. 381. 

Weyohquatonk, 320, note b. 

Whato-UIco, 336. note d. 

Wheeler. J. F., 400. note a. 

Wlilte, Hugh LawBon, 352, 378, 379. 403. 

White, Joseph M., 359, 391. 

White River. 290, 309. 310, 367. 

WickUfle. Cbas. A.. 380; 302. note c. 



WllUnsoD. James, 256. note c. 

WiUlams, Eleacer, 307, 311, 313. 314, 317. 319. 

Williams, John, 284, note g. 

Williams, Thomas H., 352. 

WUliamBon, Colonel, 340. 

Willink, William, 305. 

Wilson, Henry, 257. 

Wilson, John, 409, note. 

Winnebagoes. 304, 315, 320, 388, 380; treaty with, 

391. 
Winslow, Edward, 262, note e. 
Wirt, Wm., 255, note c; 303; 314 and note a; 381, 

382, 386, 397; 403, note. 
WlBConsIn, 304, 307, 309, 313, 343, 406, 406, 407, 411. 
Wttlilacoochee River, 334. 
Wolf Rapids, Ottawas of, 384, note a. 
Wool, J. E., 404. 
Worcester, S. A., arrest of, 397; to be removed 

from his position as pcwtmaster at New EchoU, 

396; declines to accept executive clemency, 400; 

and Butler appeal to the United States Supreme 

Court, Ml; argument of, 402, note; release of, 

403, note. 
Worthington, Wm. O. D., 329. 
Wyandot8.2S7.301; 384, note a; 386, note b; 405, 

noteb. 
Yahole Mtco, 336, note a. 
Yale College, 297, note b. 
Yaramynear, Peter, 318. note. 
York, 300. 

Young King, 336, note a. 
Zelsbenrar. David. 296. 





AtiboU, KftUieHaa U.. 157. 


Bowen. Clutence W., 5, li, 14. ( .^^^H 


Al«l. Mi-w .\Jinle H.. «, 34, 


eleete<] treasurer, 35. \ ^^^^H 


Adams. Charles F., 13. 13. 


tTMUurer's report. 27. ' ^^^^| 


Adiiiiiii, Ctmrles K., 13. 


Bowman. J. N., til, «). ^^^H 


A(l»ms, (ienrRf. B., 11, U, 15.27. 


Urighum, Clarence S., 15,23, 37, 15N. ^^M 


elected vlcr-presldeDt. 33. 


British settlements on northvceat coast. 39. ^^^^H 


on hi.itory tAttrhiiig In colleges, 109. 


Brooks. E. C, 15. 27. ^^H 


Adams. Heno'. H. 13- 


Brown University, 26. ^^^^| 


Adonis, ncrhert B.. 5, 13. 


Brj'ce. James, 34. ^^^^H 


Adams, Mis* 7.yj«, 137. 


Buffalo delegates to hlitorical contaniDce. 157. ^^^^H 


an Santa F^ irall. 152. 


BiiOalo Historical Society. 157. ^^^H 


Adams prize. 1^,36,27,32. 


Burgess. John W.. 14. ^^^H 


AiahamA, ieglRlAtlon afTecttng arehires of, 132. 


Burr, Cioorge L., 14, 15. 22, 27. ^^^^H 


report on arcbU-w ol, 131. 


on history studios at Cornell, lUt. ^^^^H 


Alton, wmiam P., U. 


C-aUfomln blBtorj- topics, 84. ^^^^| 


Allen, Mn. WltUam F.. 15. 27. 


Cambrtdgr Historical Society, 157. ^^^^| 


Ammioin .Vntlquaiiau Society, l£7. 


Carai^u luatitiitioii, 157. ^^^^H 


Ameiioan Beonnmic Aaaociatlon, 21, 22. 


historical work of, 156. ^^^H 


Anflrtean UDtoiical Assoctatlon. actimies of. 28. 


Carroll, Thomas. 158. ^^^^| 


oonitltutlon, 9. 


C«thcart. Wnnaw H.. 15g. ^^^H 


officers, 11. 


Cajruga Comity ilistorlcai Society, 157. ^^^H 


Amarloan HUtoiical Review, editors of, 15, 27. 


Channing, Edvt-ard. 2X ^^^H 


American hlirtorical Miten. 129, 1«). 


on WIlllAm Pumi. lUl-197. ^^^H 


Amwican tUitory topics, od. fC. 


Charter of prlvUegea, formation of. 197. ^^^^| 


Amerktan Political Science AKiiocUcloa. 21. 


Cbeyuey, Edwurd 1'., 14, 15, 27. ^^^^| 


Ammican S«M:lni<jglcal Society. 21. 


Chlugn nistury Teachers' Assodatlon. ca. ^^^^| 


Amca, Azei. 15o. 158. 


Church history toplcn. 71. ^^^^H 


Ames. Henuaa V., 1&, 27. 20, 34. 139. US. 


Clrll war, attltudo of ThAfldeua Stevens on con- ^^^^H 




duct of. 211-231. ^^^H 


Ancona, S. E.. 1^7. 


ClvU-war hlstor>- topics, 85. ^^| 


.Ui'lrewft. Charle* M., 12, U, 15. 25. 2u. 27. 157, 108. 


CUrl(, A. nowurd, 7, 11, 13, 15. 27. 29. ^^^M 


Angell. .Fatiiea B., II, 13. 


ftect4!d nxretur)-. 20. ^^^^H 


Arcbivra.caretkinJ preA^rvatlon of, 129. 


Clinton Ulstortcja Society, 157. ^^^^| 


leglslaUiin afttvting. 132. 


Coffin. Victor. 15. 27. ^^^^| 


Aichlvea commlftslon. 15, 27. 129. 130, 131. 


CoUcs» curriculum. hlstor>- In the, lOft-Uft. ^^^^| 


Arkanaas. archives teglslaUoa by. 132. 


Cntoalal hlstor}- topics. 79. ^^^^| 


Bailey, Ebenezer, 157. 


Colonlnl poUcy of Qrast Britain, 177-190. ^^^H 


Baldwin, fltmenn E.. 12. 13, 22. 156. 157, Ug. 


ColonliU rocnrdn ot Vlr^nla. 136. ^^^^H 


Bancroft. Oeorge, 5. IK. 


Culonidu, If^Hlatiun ullLVtlng archlvee ol. 131. ^^^^H 


Barnard. Job. 157. 


Columbiu IllHturlTJiI .^iriny, 1A7. ^^^^M 


Barstow.C. L.. 158. 


Commlttw of Eight. 15. 27. «i. ^^^^M 


Barton, Edmund M., 157. 


Committer. Usta of mcmbars of. 15, 2G ^^^^H 


Bates. IL L., «. 


Comparison of trading companlea. 15B-17A. ^^^^H 


Beer, Oeorge L., 21. 


Conference of State and local aooletSea, committee ^^^^H 


on colonial policy of Oteat Britain. 177-190. 


^^^^H 


Berks County Historical Society. 167. 


d4>l(!8)itM to. 157. ^^^H 


Bibliographical Society of Amtfrlai, 21. 


ihlrd ivport on. 127-15S. ^^^^H 


Blbllognii^ycommillAe. !.■», •/?. 


Cunf(<renrc on teaching of history In etententary ^^^^H 


Bihllogmphy ol thirteen original States, laa. 


schooU. 01-104. ^^^^H 


Bnatiin delegatea to historical conference, 157. 


In tbo cuUvKi* currlcultun, 105-125. ^^^^H 


Bourlnot. John 0., 14. 


Connecticut urchlvM ruport. 131. ^^^^H 


Bourne. Edward Q., 14, 15. 


Comicotlcut Historical Society. 157. ^^^^M 


Bourne. Hnnry E.. 15. 27. 129, 158. 


ContMX'Uoiit S<N<li.ny i>f Colonial Wars. 157. ^^^^| 


on marlclng of hlaCortc sites, 1«D. 


Cook's actlvittea In the Northwest. 37. ^^^H 


h 
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Corey, Deloralne P.. 157. 
Crittenden reaolution, 215. 
Crusades history topics, 72 
Curr>', Jabei L. M., 14. 
Dauphin County Hirtorical Society. 157. 
Davis, Andrew U., 157. 
Dawson, Edgar, 158. 
Deane, Cbartes, 14. 

Delaware, archives l^latation by» 132. 
DennU, A. L. P., 15, 26. 
Dexter, Franklin B., 14. 
Dodd.W.E., 16,27. 
Dow, Earie W., 15, 27. 
Duncan, James C, 157. 
Dunlway, Mrs. Abigail, 40. 
Duniway. C. A., 40. 
Dunning, William A., 14, 15, 27, 3B. 
Dutch history topics, 76^ 
Dye, Mrs. Eva E.. 40. 
East India Company, 170, 
Eaton, Amasa M., 15B. 
EckelB,J.H., 15.37. 
Eckenrode, Hamilton J., 187. 
Eddy, William C, 157. 
Eggleston, Edward, 13. 
Elizabethan history topics, 73. 
ElUott,T.C. 41,42. ^ 

Ely, Richard T., 15, 26. 
Emcrton, Ephralm, 14. 

EngUah bill for the admission ol Kansas, some 
aspects of, 199-210. " 

EngUah history topics, 70, 71, 75. 
English trading companies, comparison of, 15&- 
176. 

list of. 172. 
European history topics, 86. 
Executive council, election of, 2S. 

members of, 11. 
Farrand, Uax. 23, 40, 41, 42. 

on history In the college curriculum, 1(N^126. 

on proceedings of Pacific Coast, branch, 36-42. 
Falrcfatld, Mrs. Lucius, 15, 27. 
Finance committee, 15, 27. 
Fish. Carl R., 15, 26, 27. 
Fisher. George P., 11, 13, 14. 
Fitchburg Historical Society, 157. 
Federal relations of the States, 40. 
Fenton, W. D., 37, 39. 
Flushing Historical Society, 157. 
Ford, Worthlngton C, 12, 14, 15, 26, 149, 157. 
Foster, Herbert D., 28. 

on history teaching at Dartmouth, 122. 

on history studies, 93. 
Franklin, Llndley M., 157. 
French history topics, 74, 75, 77, 81. 
Fuller. Melville W., 14. 
Gallagher, Francis, 158. 
Gallaudet, Edward M., 14. 
Gardner, Henry B., 26. 
Garfield, J. F. D., 157. 
Garrison, George P., 12, 14. 20. 
Gay, Edwin F., 22. 
General committee, 15, 27. 
Georgia archives report, 131. 
German history topics, 70. 
Goode. George B., 14. 
Goodrich, Henry A.. 157. 



Gordon. Armistead C, 137. 

Gordy, WUbur F., 15, 27. 

Grants to States, 205. 

Great Britain, colonial policy of, IH-IOO. 

Greek history topics, 67. 

Greene. Evarts B., 15, 23. 27. 29. 

Greene, Hiss M. L., 157. 

Griffin, A. P. C. 15, 27. 

Gross, Charies, 15, 27. 29. 

Hart, Albert B., 11, 14, 15, 26. 27. 

Hart, Samuel. 157. 

Harvard Memorial Society. 157. 

Haskins, Charles H., 11, 13, 15, 27. 

elected corresponding secretary, 36. 

on history studies at Harvard. 121. 

report on Providence meeting, 19-34. 
Hayes, Rutherford B., 14. 
Hazen, Charles D., on history teaching in coUegei. 

112. 
Henderson, Ernest F., on history studies. 101. 
Henry, William W., 13. 14. 
Herbert B. Adams prize, 15, 25, 27, 32. 
Hiidebert of Lavardln, letters of, 51-Ca 
HiU, Henry W., 157. 
mu, Miss Mabel, 15. 27. 
Himes, George H., 37. 
Historical muiuscripts commission. 15, 27. 
Historic sites, marking of, 129, 149. 
History In elementary schools, 61-104. 

the college curriculum. 105-125. 
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